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Show 'Eim and They Buy 


ISCRIMINATION in the 
D choice of a home and the 

choice of a builder to con- 
struct a home is becoming more and 
more predominant in the vast army 
of home seekers who are keeping the 
present building boom going at top 
speed. 

The prospective home builder of 
today seeks more than a mere house 
to live in ;he seeks a home that will 
be a home in the true sense of the 
word—comfortable, attractive in ap- 


pearance, and economical in con- 
struction and maintenance costs. 

Like the well known Missourian. 
he must be ‘‘shown,’’ and he is the 
wise builder who undertakes to 
show him, for the display of one's 
produets and abilities is just as fun- 
damentally profitably in the build- 
ing business as in any other busi- 
ness. 

The small builder may argue that 
sueh a poliey is all well enough for 


the large, speeulative builder with 


H 


unlimited funds to finance such an 
advertising venture, but is far be- 
yond the limit of possibility for him. 
That argument, however, can be 
overcome and has been overcome 
through the application of that time- 
honored principle. ‘‘In union there 
is strength.’’ 

An outstanding instance of this is 
found in the success of a group of 
master builders in the city of Akron, 
Ohio, who, banded together as a 
‘‘ Builders’ Exchange, have built 
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Upper hall and view 
of living room, look- 


ing through French 
doors to dining room 
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Below are vlews of 
dining room and hall. 
showing stair detail 
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Clever Advertising by a Builders Exchange 
Brings the House to the Buyer 
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One of the bedrooms 
and the well arranged 
model tiled bathroom 
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Interesting Interiors of the Model Home 
Constructed at Akron, Ohio - 
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three model modern homes at. dif- 
ferent times and opened them for 
exhibition to the public, that some 
definite ideas might be gained on 
better home building in general and 
their own prowess in particular. 

Each of these enterprises proved 
highly successful in itself and gave 
all of the builders associated with it 
additional prestige and subsequent 
business. 

The last model home thus built 
and exhibited by the Akron Build- 
ers’ Exchange was completed and 
thrown open to the publie for inspec- 
tion last November 14. As our 
illustrations show, the house was 
completely furnished and for ten 
days interested parties were shown 
through the entire building and 
given an idea of the livability of this 
typical modern home. 

Modern Home No. 3, as this house 
was called, is a moderate priced 
structure designed by L. A. Gleits- 
man, architect member of the Build- 
ers’ Exchange. Its architecture is 
simple yet attractive. 

The building is nearly square, 
measuring 27 by 28 feet, and while, 
as a rule, square ‘‘box’’ houses are 
so plain as to be unattraetive, the 
lines of Modern Home No. 3 are re- 
lieved by an unusual front doorway. 
front windows of different sizes, an 
eyerbow dormer in the roof and a 
porch on one side. Nothing is over. 
drawn, and nothing is out of place. 
The whole strueture bespeaks the 


purpose of the builders to demon- 
strate that the average family can 
build substantially and well. 

Some idea of the interior details of 
the home can be gained from a study 
of the photographs shown herewith. 
Our thanks are due Kime and Bone- 
brake of Akron for their interest in 
taking the photos. Everything is 
planned with a view toward perfect- 
ing a comfortable home in which 
steps and work for the housekeeper 
will be reduced to a minimum. 

There are no dark corners in the 
house. Outside light floods all liv- 
ing and working rooms. The large 
fireplace takes nothing from the size 
of the living room. It is spread over 
an end of the room and is flanked 
on each side by French doors open- 
ing onto the porch. 


On the upper 
floor a square- 
shaped hall at the 
head of the stairs 
eonneets the three 
bedrooms and 
bathroom.  Praeti- 
eally every inch of 
the wall space in 
this hall is utilized. 
Two large eup- 
boards and 
of storage drawers 
are built in the 
wall and a built-in 


sets 
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has its opening here. 
The three bedrooms 
are large and well 
lighted and venti- 
lated. Each 1s pro- 
vided with an extra 
large closet. 

This type of house 
would be heated 
satisfaetorily with a 
warm air furnace. 

"1 The present installa- 
tion is a vapor heat 
system, but a more 
economical appa- 
ratus would serve 
quite as well. 

An added feature 
of the building is 
an attached garage 
which is of good size 
and is heated by 
the main heating 
plant. An inside entry to the ga- 
rage is provided in a passage from 
the baek porch. 

During the ten days that Modern 
Ilome No. 3 was open for exhibition, 
5.190 people were shown through it. 
Members of the Builders’ Exchange 
acted as guides, explaining each de- 
tail to the visitors. Booklets giving 
more detailed information were dis- 
tributed among those who came to 
look over the house, and through 
this co-operative advertising the 
various businesses of the members o 
the Builders’ Exchange found pros- 


clothes chute to the perous stimulation. They expect 
laundry downstairs 1924 to be a good xęar for them. 
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Economie Prospects of 1924 


By Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce 


HE important thing in for- 
mulating any judgment as to 
the economic future is an 
understanding of our present posi- 
tion and of the forces that are in mo- 
tion for and against economic prog- 
ress. The following summarey is 
based on the annual review by the 
Department representatives through- 
out the world. 


The economic outlook for our own 
country for the next year is bright. 
In general the world situation is 
hopeful. The general spirit of pru- 
dence, the absence of speculation, 
complete employment, high produc- 
tion, and the great financial strength 
and stability of the important states 
in the Western Hemisphere, together 
witk the promise of the early con- 
ference for systematic consideration 
of constructive solution of the 
world’s greatest economic menace— 
Franco-German relations—all create 
a hopeful foundation on which the 
New Year may build. 

An economic weather chart of the 
world would show three distinct 
areas. : 

First, the Western Hemisphere, 
Asia, Australia and Afriea, which 
have made distinct economie prog- 
ress during the past year, achieving 
a high degree of economie recovery. 

Second, Russia, the Baltic, the 
Balkan States, the Near East, Italy 
and Spain, which are still struggling 
with after-war political, social, cur- 
rency debt, and budget problems but 
yet show undoubted progress in the 
restoration of commerce and indus- 
try. 

Third, an area of economic depres- 
sion resulting from the occupation 
of the Ruhr and the collapse in 
Germany. While most acute in that 
country, it radiates its depressing in- 
fluences strongly over Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, Hun- 
gary, Scandinavia, Holland and 
Great Britain. France can well be 
placed in this group because the fail- 
ure to secure reparations has con- 
tributed to an unbalaneed budget 
and the resulting indirect inflation. 
This has concealed the true situa- 
tion and has given an artificial and 
forced draught to the industrial ac- 


tivity. The other countries of the 
group are suffering from a distress- 
ing increase of unemployment, 
which is unfortunate. 


The German collapse has in less 
degree affected every other part of 
the world. The decreased consum- 
ing power of Germany and of the 
states most affected has contributed 
to the low price levels of food prod- 
ucts in the United States and other 
food exporting countries. The de- 
crease in her steel and coal produc- 
tion at first gave some stimulus to 
the production of other countries, 
but this is now offset by decreased 
buying power of the depressed area 
for other commodities. One other 
effect of importance has been the 
undoubted substantial flight of capi- 
tal from many of the states in this 
area of depression to the United 
States, resulting in further exces- 
sive accumulation of gold here. The 
economic world has not yet felt the 
full impact of the occupation of the 
Ruhr. Were it not for the hope 
inspired by the initiation of negotia- 
tions for settlement of the German 
problem the situation would be most 
unpromising for the future. 


VEN with settlement accom- 
plished there will arise con- 
siderable problems in readjustment 
of trade through re-entry of German 
coal and steel into the markets and 
through the possible (and to be 
hoped) return of capital which has 
sought refuge in the United States 
from many parts of Europe. Dur- 
ing the whole year passed the events 
of the depression’ area have at least 
served to inspire caution in the rest 


of the world and has contributed to 


the absence of speculation and, 
therefore, to their fundamental sta- 
bility. If it be possible to recon- 
struct Germany’s finances during 
the forthcoming year and to secure 
such assistance to France as will 
enable the stabilization of the franc, 
the world will have entered into a 


period of great hope and, much 


promise of prosperity. Full con- 
summation eannot, of course, be ac- 
complished without a large measure 
of disarmament in Europe, for the 


* 
B 


armies today maintained by 170 mil- 
lion people there are upon a scale 
which if repeated in the Western 
Hemisphere would mean 3,000,000 
men under arms—a strain that 
would have made recuperation al- 
most impossible on this side of the 
Atlantic, even with the economic 


strength which this hemisphere pos- 


sesses. 

Russia is slowly making progress 
with the inch by inch abandonment 
of communism and socialism. War 
has ceased in the Near East. Greece 
and Turkey are turned toward 
progress. The eastern states of 
Europe are sensibly approaching 
sound projects for stabilization of 
budgets and currency. China is 
still disturbed politically, but her 
commerce is maintained despite of 
it. The Japanese disaster has had less 
effect upon her economic stability 
than many anticipated and has fur- 
nished new proof of the great 
strength and courage of that coun- 
try. Latin America is steadily in- 
ereasing in produetion but eurrency 
eonditions in some instances leave 
much to be desired. Except in 
Mexico there has been a steady in- 
erease in politieal and social sta- 
bility. 

Our own country has shown 
more freedom from depressing Eu- 
ropean economic influences than 
most others. The explanation lies 
in the fact that although our ex- 
ports are of profound importance 
less than six per cent. of our total 
produetivity is exported and of this 
only about one half to Europe. The 
proportion of different produets ex- 
ported to Europe of course varies 
and European conditions, therefore, 
have a fluctuating influence upon 
different industries. As less than 
one per cent. of our manufactured 
products find their market in Eu- 
rope the direct effect upon these in- 
dustries is more negligible than 
upon eertain agrieultural nrodnets 
which are mueh more dependent 
upon European consumption, such 
as wheat and pork ~»roducts, and 
we endure both e: nd politi 
eal reactions at this lat- 
ter fact. | 


In 1923 the United States have 
witnessed the highest total produc- 
tivity and movement of commodities 
since the war, with full employment, 
high real wages, greatly inereased 
savings, large additions to home 
building, and the largest increase 


in railway equipment since the war. 


The whole has been accompanied by 
a remarkable absence of speculation, 
consequent over- accumulation of 
consumable goods, or dangerous ex- 
pansion of eredit. As we are not in 
a boom we can expect freedom from 


a slump. 


OME secondary interrogations 

can be raised as to the effect of 
expansion of installment buying of 
eonsumable goods, the acute suffer- 
ing in the Northwest agricultural 
area, the increase on stocks of some 
commodities, and decrease on some 
advance orders. These items are 
small compared to the whole indus- 
trial fabric. 

Taking the country as a. whole 
we never in history have enjoyed a 
higher standard of living and com- 
fort, nor so great a degree of com- 
mercial and industrial efficiency as 
today or so wide an understanding 
of the forces which control the ebb 
and flow of business. As severe as 
the situation is in the worst of the 
agricultural states yet the disparity 
between agricultural prices as a 
whole and industrial commodities is 
gradually lessening and the eco- 
nomic balance is tending to right 
itself. 

A more detailed examination of 
our own situation based upon the 
first eleven months, and some later 
data, indicates that our foreign 
trade will show about $4,100,000,000 
in exports and about $3,800,000,000 
in imports—an increase of seven per 
cent. in the former and twenty per 
cent. in the latter over 1922. The 
merchandise balance will be about 
$300,000,000 in our favor. Net gold 
and silver imports will be about 
$260,000.000 or on the face of these 
figures almost a full liquidation of 
the trade balance. On the other 
hand, our very large net expendi- 
ture upon tourists, emigrant remit- 
tances, and other invisible items 
have been apparently liquidated by 
the very considerable flight of capi- 
tal from Europe. Our publicly is- 
sued loans to foreign countries and 
enterprises have been about $300, 
000,000 net for the vear, as com- 
pared to over $600,000,000 last year. 

Our manufactured production 


taken together will show about ten 
per cent. higher than 1920 and fif- 
ten per cent. higher than 1922. The 
1923 production of coal and coke 
shows a great increase, but the 
strike in 1922 prevents any useful 
comparison with last year. Pro- 
duction for this year increased over 
1922 by about forty per cent. in iron 
and steel, about fifty per cent. in 
copper, about sixty per cent. in au- 
tomobiles, about fifteen per cent. ig 
rubber tires, about ten per cent. in 
lumber, about twenty per cent. in 
cement, about twenty per cent. in 
sanitary ware and about ten per 
cent. in leather. Textiles were about 
the same as the year before. 


In the agricultural products cot- 


ton production increased about three 
per cent., the total bushels of cereals 
show an increase of about three per 
cent.; pork products about twenty 
per cent., beef about five per cent. 
—with a slight increase in dairy 
produce. 


Good Prospects for the Building 
Industry 


N construction work large addi- 

tions to our railway equipment 
have enabled the railways to fully 
handle the traffic for the first time 
since the war, and marks a great 
achievement. In building there has 
been about the same floor space con- 
structed but there has been a great 
shift from public construction to 
make way for private work, as in- 
dicated by the decline of over twenty 
per cent. in public building con- 
struction, and an increase of about 
fifteen per cent. in residential build- 
ing compared to 1922. This shift: 
from public to private construction 
is also indicated by the fact that 
concrete road contracts declined 
about sixteen per cent. while the 
output of cement, however, in- 
creased as above. 

In transportation, car loadings 
were Increased by about fifteen per 
cent. Cargo traffic through the 
Panama Canal doubled, it increased 
forty per cent. in through Sault Ste. 
Marie and thirty per cent. through 
the Erie Canal. The overseas ton- 
nage was about the same. 

Consumption is indicated by the 
increase in sales of mail order houses 
by about thirty per cent., in chain 
stores eighteen per cent., and de- 
partment stores about ten per cent. 
over 1922. Postal receints were ten 
per cent. greater than 1922. 

The stocks of goods generally at 


. the end of this year are somewhat 
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higher than at the beginning of the 
year and unfilled orders for steel are 


lower, as are orders for railway 
equipment. 
ment bids fair for large continued 


consumption of goods during this 


year. 
Price levels maintained compara- 


tive stability. Wholesale average 


prices of all commodities declined 


about three per cent. for the year 


and stand fifty-two per cent. above 
1913. Average prices for ground 
crops increased fifteen per cent. 
while live stock declined about seven 
per cent. Retail food prices in- 
creased during the year about four 
per cent. and the Labor Department 
Cost of Living Index would show an 
increase of about four per cent. 

The national debt has been re- 
duced about one billion dollars dur. 
ing the year; bank debits to individ- 
ual accounts remained about the 
same in New York but increased 
about twelve per cent. in the rest 
of the country. The money in cir- 
culation apparently increased about 
six per cent. Member banks show 
an increase of about six per cent. in 
loans and discounts. The reserve 
ratio is about the same as a year 
ago, that is about seventy-six per 
cent. Savings increased about ten 
per cent. and life insurance sales 
about twenty-two per cent. The 
financial items, therefore, show a 
general parallel with increased pro- 
duction without inflation. 


N summary, the world situation 

continues under the European 
cloud of the reparations dispute, un- 
balanced budgets, unstable cur- 
rencies, and the political uncertain- 
ties of armies in the old allied states 
greater than pre war. Yet the real- 
ization of the necessity to construc- 
tive solution of reparations, the con- 
structive aid to Austria and Hun- 
gary, and the projects for budget re- 
organization in other countries, all 
give hope that we have at last taken 
a turning. 

Our own country has exhibited 
extraordinary strength and great 
progress. The basis of healthy busi- 
ness activity lies in balaneed bud- 
gets, stable currency, high produc- 
tion, accompanied by proportionate 
consumption and savings with an 
absence of speculation, extravagance 
and inflation. These things we have 
in the United States. We have 
even more in the hope of decreasing 
taxes. The odds are favorable to 
the vear nineteen twenty-four. 


But the large employ- 
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MALL houses can be very at- 
tractively built of brick and 
the two designs shown here 
give an idea of its possibilities when 
one works after a clever design. Be- 
sides ideal floor arrangements in 
these two brick bungalows, the ex- 
teriors have been very carefully con- 
sidered, the construction is of com- 
mon brick faced with pressed brick. 
The one design is that of a four 
room house containing the conveni- 
ences of six rooms, the living room 
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rick Homes 


of Beauty 


being used as a combination living 
room, dining room and bedroom. 
The other design is that of a six 
room house with an added sleeping 
porch. Both houses have a fair size 
attic, in the one being reached by 
stairs and the other has a disappear- 
ing stairway. 

Brick is also used as a flooring for 
porches as well as steps and path. 
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Much depends on the bricklayer 
employed, for a skilled mechanic’s 
work will stand out as an excellent 
piece of construction that is sure to 
command attention. 

Some very interesting effects are 
secured by having the mortar col- 
ored to carry out the desired color 


scheme. Builders can certainly do 
wonders with brick if properly 
handled. These two designs were 


kindly furnished us by the Ameri- 
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Model High School 


Imposing Brick Structure Being 
Erected at Bridgeport, Conn. 


tle Old Schoolhouse’’ of a gen- 
eration ago, improvement in 
the building of schools has prog- 
ressed greatly, though spasmodic- 
al. Although changes in the gen- 
eral architecture and construction 
of sehool buildings have been few 
and far between, they have been so 
revolutionary in their departure 
from the earlier, nineteenth century 
type as to create an entirely new 
standard in their planning. 
Higher aims in architecture and 
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equipment, which, in turn, afford 
higher standards of education are 
being followed by those architects 
and builders who specialize in school 
building design, with the result that 
more beautiful and practical struc- 
tures are taking the places of the old 
buildings 

Typieal of the advancement in 
school design is the new high school 
at Bridgeport, Conn., designed by 
Caldwell, Walker and Beekwith, as- 
sociate architects in collaboration 
with William B. Ittner, well known 
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authority on school building design, 
as consulting architect. 

A study of the floor plans of this 
building will give an idea of the size 
and highly efficient arrangement of 
the various departments. Marble, 
eaenstone, mastic flooring and maho- 
gany trim all play an important 


part in the interior finish. The. 


most modern and efficient equipment 
will be installed throughout. 

The exterior of the structure is of 
Georgian architecture executed in 
Harvard faee briek with white lime- 
stone trim. Granite steps skirted 
with a wrought iron railing rise to 
the main entrance in the center of 
the front facade and an arch of the 
same materials bridges a driveway 
that encircles the main building and 
gives access to the power house and 
laboratory building in the rear. 

There will be classrooms specially 
fitted for teaching various trades, as 
manual training is considered a part 
of a boy’s education. Likewise, 
girls’ domestic science classes will 
also be provided for. 

The total cost of the building is 
estimated at $1,259,300. The total 
area of available space is 130,900 
square feet, 65.376 square feet of 
which will be used for instruction 
purposes. 

Adjoining the main building will 
be an athletic field and stadium built 
of concrete which will occupy the 
remaining space of the eight-acre 
plot on which the school is being 
erected at the present time. 
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Floor Plans of Modern High School Building 
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“And when houses are thus 
built we may have that true 
domestic architecture. 
which does not disdain to treat 
with respect and thoughtfulness 
the small habitation as well as 
the large. . I would have, 
then, our ordinary dwelling 
houses built to last, and bwilt 
to be lovely.”—John Ruskin. 


FEW weeks ago the 
Anm a featured 

a report made by a 
professor in a school of 
architecture, saying that 
conditions today are not 
favorable for the develop- 
ment of good architecture. 
According to him work- 


men on buildings today are merely 
assemblers. In ancient and mediae- 
val times all buildings in process of 
erection were the center of a throng 
of busy workmen planning, design- 
ing and fashioning their contribu- 
tions to the structure and later put- 
ting them in place. Today all the tendent of construction and prob- 
creative work is done in o 
from the building site and the vari- epa 
ous parts are made in factories from building he supervised. 
whence they are shipped for crews The i 
of erecting workmen 6 place Lim buildings were boss masons if 
‘ncipal complaint of thi 
bul sid d to be that in these if the buildings were of wood, or 


degenerate days the item of cost 1s 
permitted to assume too great im- wood frame covered with stucco. 


rofessor seeme 


portance. . 
In a perio 
Ac it is fitting 
mentioned by t 
amine into the ques- 
tion as to how great 
a factor eost has been 
in building. To be- 
gin it is right and 
proper to state that 
today things are be- 
ing done in 8 far 
better way than they 
were done at any pe- 
riod in the past and 
architecture is ad- 
vaneing at a pace 
that surpasses any- 
thing dreamed of in 
the times when exist- 
ing architectural 
gems were erected. 
The writer feels 
that he must take is- 
sue with the profes- 
sor and in the pres- 
ent series of artieles 
will show how archi- 
tecture has devel- 
oped through im- 


ffices far 


dical such as BUILDING 
to look into the facts every small t 


he professor and ex- 


The earliest form of construction work by 
the Druids. Fortunately, a few relics still remain. an 


men is one. 
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By Ernest McCullough 


T HIS ts the first of a series of articles from 
the pen of Mr. McCullough, an authority 
on architecture and building, explaining the 


fundamental principles of building design and 
construction work and discussing the relation of 
creative architecture to modern home building. 


provements in methods for cutting 


down cost. | 
The architect is the Master 


architect originally was a superin- 


ably had something to do with the 


The older architects on ordinary 


boss plasterers if the buildings were 


Architects of this type are with us 
today. They are to be found in 
own and in many 


larger towns. Many of them are 


It is located at St. Nazaire, F 
was obtained by your editor In 1918. 


5 Sears is us 5 ereet. 
efinition of the Greek word from heard the followi i 
which Architect is derived. The between a leading’ 5 
Harry that went about as follows: 
" 5 ep d l ne on over to 
at corner of mine. 
preparation of the plans of the some idea of what you will bui E 
a building up for on it. 

No use going over there, Gus. 
I been passing that lot for fifteen 
masonry was used, boss carpenters years and know as much about it as 

I need to. If you want a figure on 
the job, shoot. 

„Well, it's this way, Harry. I 
want to put a five-story briek build- 
ing on that lot. It wants to be good 
looking. I think we can get three 
or four decent sized stores on the 


man was evidently that of 
d this altar or dol- 
rance. This interesting picture 


readers of BUILDING AGE. 

Twenty-five years age 
the writer lived in a far 
western city in which 
there was a first-class car- 
penter who. gradually 
worked into a general con- 
tracting business. The 
people there thought so 


highly of him that they never em- 
ployed an architect to prepare 
plans for buildings Harry was to 
The writer one day over- 


ground floor, some 
offices on the second 
floor and fix the 
three top floors for a 
rooming _ house. 
Think that will go all 
right?“ 

„Sure it will go. 
Depends on how 
much money you 
want to spend.” 

Think you can do 
4 for 325, 0007 

‘Sure. That will 
put you up a dog 
gone nice shebang.”’ 

‘All right, Harry. 
. just sold some sheep 
and I put twenty-five 
thousand dollars in 
the bank yesterday. I 
won't spend a single 
cent more. You go 
ahead and put me up 
that house and if it 
eostsmorethan 
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twenty-five thousand dollars 
e extra cost will be on 


you.” 
All right, Gus. Just so 
the thing will be reg lar I will 


get Judge Henry to fix up 
some sort of contract and 
specifications and I will fix 
up some drawings at home to- 
night. Think you can sign 
it tomorrow f" 

‘*Surest thing you know, 
old scout, and then we were 
all invited to Say what ours 
was, and we said it. The new 
building was duly christened 
and the reporter for the local 
paper had an item at last, for 
the town had been dull for a 
long time. 

Harry had the writer put 
the drawings in good shape 
and the building went up 
with nothing more than these 
small sixteenth inch scale 
drawings made in a hurry 
for the contract and specifica- 
tions. The specifications were 
in the form of a letter and 
covered one sheet. 


T job was done while 
Gus was away for the 
summer with his sheep, and 
it cost just thirty dollars less 
than the twenty-five thou- 
sand Harry had a right to 
spend, so Gus made Mrs. 
llarry a present of a thirty 
dollar plush coat just to 
make it come out even, you 
ow. 

A couple of Fears ago a 
gentleman in New York had 
Some plans prepared for a 
home he wished to build in a 
suburb. The plans were pre- 
Pared in first-class Style and 
bids were called for. The 
lowest bid was twenty-five 
Per cent. higher than he felt 
he could afford to pay. Then 

Wife saw a picture of a 
house that looked good 
enough for her in a woman's 
Journal with floor plans 
alongside it. 

. Being a woman and know- 
Ing nothing about how these things 
should be done she went to a local 
builder who was putting up a house 
in the suburb and asked him if he 
could give her an idea of how much 
It would cost. He told her he would 
give her a bid if she liked; and she 
liked. The bid was satisfactory and 
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her husband was pleased, for the 
arrangement of the rooms was al- 
most identical with the arrangement 
in the plans he had paid for. He 
asked the contractor if he wished 
him to have large scale drawings 
prepared, and the contractor said he 
did not as he could give them a 
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e Druids’ work, the Woolworth 
Building in New York stands as a fine example of 
modern builders’ work. The church in 
historic St. Paul's Chapel, where President Washing- 

ton worshipped while New York was 


foreground is 


the capital. 


house to suit them from the 
clipping from the journal. 
Luckily the contractor was 
a decent, honest man and the 
building went up in a way 
that suited the owner exactly. 


Harry and the second con- 
tractor are good examples of 
the original architekton, mas- 
ter—or chief—builders. Both 
Gus and the New Yorker 
might easily have fallen into 
the hands of men who would 
not have given them such 
satisfactory service, but as it 
happened, they were lucky. 

The method is not to be 
recommended, for it was too 
irregular for these days and 
works only when both parties 
are honest and the contractor 
gets a good price for his work 
and makes a profit. Two bet- 
ter examples, however, would 
be hard to find to illustrate 
just what original architek- 
tor. did. 


T HE architect, until with- 
in quite recent times, was 
& man put in charge of the 
construction of important 
^ buildings. If a fortress was 


*» to be built the architect was a 


military man, a man who was 
well schooled in the arts of 
war, especially the operations 
of a siege from the point of 
view of offense and defense. 

The word engineer comes 
from the Latin word meaning 
an ingenious man, and the 
original engineers were mili- 
tary engineers, so the archi- 
teets, that is to say the chief 
of the workmen, on fort- 
resses were military engi- 
neers. They worked from 
sketchy plans and the details 
developed as the building 
went up. 

Architects of temples in 
ancient times and of cathedrals in 
mediaeval times, were men trained 
in the church, members of the 
priesthood. In fact we have rea- 
son to believe that during the Mid- 
dle Ages there was a religious guild 
of chureh builders. 

( Continued on page 106) 
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“The Chateau” 


Housing 120 Families 
Andrew J. Thomas—Architect 
J. G. White Engineering Co.— Builders 


Queensboro Corporation— Agents 


The large size of the various rooms is some- 

what unusual in apartments, hence lend them- 

selves readily to artistic furnishing as these 
two living rooms show. 
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The rear or garden side of the Chateau Apartments. The st reet side being shown in the picture on the opposite page. 


HE building of apartment houses is gaining son Heights, a suburb of New York. Twelve buildings 
rapidly in favor not only in our big cities but in of unique arehitecture, which gives a suggestion of the 
our smaller towns and suburban communities. lines of a French chateau, are located in rows Of six 
Aecording to the recent Bun Dm AGE survey of build- each. Each of these units stands practically as an 
ing needs in the United States, there are at least 14,000 independent house. The space in the rear between the 
apartment houses needed in cities and towns of less two rows has been laid out as an attraetive garden 75 
than 25,000 population, and over 15,000 such dwellings feet wide and 510 feet long. This space together with 
needed in cities of more than 29,000 population. the open space between buildings insures a constant 
With these figures to set a pace, it but stands to circulation of fresh air for the apartments in every 
reason that the construction of apartment houses unit of the development. 


should continue on a large scale for a long time to There are ten apartments in each unit, making a 
come, furnishing highly profitable line of work for total of 120 apartments in the entire group. There 
contractors throughout the entire country. are two apartments on a floor; an arrangement which 


The accompanying illustrations show an exception- provides a maximum of sunshine and fresh air and a 
ally attractive apartment house development at Jack- variety of exposure; and corner rooms. 


Arrangement of 
rooms in twe of 
the units: 


L.R. is Living 
Room. 


F—Foyer 


, B— Bathroom 
C—Bedroom 


D—Dining 
Room 


K—Kitchen 
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The Economy Bungalow 


CONOMY has R the by- 
E. word in designing this bun- 
galow. Economy in plan, 
economy in construction and econ- 


omy in materials. This does not, 


however, mean cheapness, which, in 


Take the first, Economy in 
plan." By this is meant the elimi- 
nation of waste or useless space. 


"The proper arrangement of rooms 


with their relation to one another 
from the living standpoint, the lo- 


the end is often gross extravagance. ': cation of doors and windows and 


Let'üs analyze one of these state- 
ments s0 as to make their intent 
and purpose clearer to the reader. 


t; 


_ Specially Drawn 
. for 

Building Age 

and the 
Builders Journal 
by 

Tunter & Bros., 

rchitects 


the required blank wall space, so as 


to allow the proper placing of furni- 
ture; the simple direct lines of 
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FLOOR. PLAN 


walls and M avoiding 1 
and a large number or corners, 
which are expensive to construct, 
and so on. 

But, with all of this considera- 
tion for economy, we must not over- 
look the fact that we- must not 
skimp on windows, even though 


more radiation is made necessary. 
We must not sacrifice closet room, 
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and such features as the dining 
room bay with its built in seat, 
Reat, while it adds somewhat to the 
cost of the home, it adds a far 
greater value than its costs. It 
gives the dining room the appear- 
ance of being much larger than it 
really is, it provides an attractive 
eomfortable seat, with the radiator 
beneath, out of the way, and it adas 
greatly to the exterior appearance 
of the house. In a word, it repre- 
sents true economy in construction. 


What It Takes 


to Build the Bungalow 


exterior of this ho 
simple, 


LUE Print Plans and 
Specifications of many 


Beautiful Homes of Moderate a 5 h. Th 
. orch. 
Cost can be supplied at a um porch. The 


nominal price by Bun. Dix 
AGE and Tue BuriLpEns' 
JOURNAL, 939 West 39th 
Street, New York. 


planned for 


chimney and 


No useless orname 


economical and in 
taste. A cellar extends under the 
of the house, except the 


nt adorns the 
use. It is plain, 
good 


construction is 
construetion is 


stucco finish over 
frame, concrete foundation, brick 
shingle roof. 
mated cost of construction will be 


Esti- 


about $7,600, varying according to 


location. 


A Complete Quantity Survey af the Materials 
HE quantities given are for estimating. All measure. TILE WORK 
i ments are NET unless otherwise noted; areas given for Tile work for Bath Room. 
such items as sheathing, flooring, ete., are NET areas to Floor (1 in. hex. Whife) iir EEN 30 sq. ft. 
be covered with no allowance for matching, waste, etc. Wainscot (3 in. x 6 in, white wall tile)...... 76 sq. ft. 
Minor outs have been disregarded. 6 in unc e 14 lin. ft. 

Such items ag clearing, site, temporary work and protec- Moulded Us ` 22 lin. ft 
; : ; ) E/ / ea Eaa ft, 
tion, scaffolding and general equipment and Supplies have not SHEET METAL WORK 
been included. 

Buch items ns nre marked Unit“ are to be estimated in Flashing for FOOEB ONG is Lu Ui D ont be aes aan 63 lin. ft. 
R lump sum, following requirements of plans and specifica- Flashing and counterflashing for chimney.... 14 115 re 
1008, j 8 54 li 

jj 86 seid 

EXCAVATION Gutter thimbiee . E pes 

(Excavation for Pipe trenches not included) 4 in. half round hanging gutter..........._. 150 in. ft. 
Excavation for cell . 290 cu. yds CARPENTRY WORK 

Xeavation for footings... . 19 cu. y ds Timber. | 

xeavation for trench walls 55 32 cu. yds. All No. 1 common stock hemlock, rough 

Xcavation for leader drains and dry wells 8 cu. yds unless noted. 

Backfilling around walls, ete.............._. 46 cu. yds Cellar girders, 
Leader drains and dry wells. 6 in. x 10 in. spruce—2/16, 1/3 200 F. B. M. 

(4s NOBEL nay Welle naaa rn da 2 in. x 3 in. nailer—78 lin. ft... 39 F. B. M. 

1 in salt glazed tile drain pipe 24 lin. ft. Sills. . 

4 in. CCR. aus Lu ae 4 uie 4 in. x 6 in.—5/16, 3/14, 2/12, 4/10 3 372 F. B. M. 

Posts. | 
MASONRY * in. x 6 in.—10/10...,..,,,,,,,, . 200 F.B. M. 
Oonerete for cellar WRG rr 1140 cu. ft Studs, girts, and plates, first floor. 
Conerete for footings..... $a Sdn Rye ds 235 cu. ft 2 in. x 4 in—292/10...................... 1946 F. B. M. 
Comerete for trench walls......... ui aL 153 eu. ft Studs, attic. 
Cellar floor (3 in. concrete and 1 in. cement 2 in. x 4 in—284/8........0.............. 128 F. B. M. 
AU ceu d uu E 876 cu. ft. First floor joists. 
Area bottoms (brick and sand) 40 sq. ft 2 in. x 8 in.—42/14, 30/12, 12/10.......... 1420 F. B. M. 
Porch floors (12 in. cinders, 3 in. concrete and Attic joists. 
- cement finish, colored and blocked off) 20 8q. ft. 2 in. x 8 in.—28/14, 28/12, 12/10.......... 1131 F. B. M. 
Same with brick inis „ 33 sq. ft. Rafters. 
ponerte forme seri carene o 2500 sq. ft. 2 in. x 8 in.—43/16, 12/122. 1112 F. B. M. 
Pointing cellar window sills........ OEE 20 lin. ft. Collar beams. 
Cement hearth for kitchen range..... uri. 17 sq. ft. $ 2 in. x 4 in.— 8/3 48 F. B. M. 
idge. 
BRICK WORK 2 in. x 10 in—5/10...................... 84 F. B. M. 
; Floor bridging. 
iR iW eee ee 2 in. x 3 in.—220 lm fi. 110 F. B. M. 
8 in x 12 in. T. C. Flue Lining. 26 lin. ft. Cornice outlookers, hood rafters, ete. 

Chimney eap 2 in. x 4 in.—54/1ꝶ2ã½2222 . 432 F. B. M. 
Face briek for porch wall.. 400 brick Bird „ ac PH 112 F. B. M. 
ce briek behind kitchen range 100 briek Sheathing (7.8 in. x 8 in. shiplap, no outs). ae E 

Wallés-to ROVER o onu e aee N 8q 
PLASTERING ; ft 

Rheathing paper (waterproof) .............. 2300 aq 
Three coat plaster on metal or wood lath, gross 450 Sq. yds. Shingle lath, 1 in. x 2 in. 4100 lin. ft 
(Net 400 sq. yds.) Grounds, & in. surfaced one side.. 1200 lin. ft 

- I. Corner Beads 50 lin. ft. Sheathing for cellar partitions. 

Stueco on metal lath or special wood base, gross 264 sq. yda ™% in. x 8 in. shiplap—to COVOR du elitist 300 sq. ft. 
(Net 211 8q. yds.) Rough flooring ( in. x 8 in. shiplap). 1 
irst t jj s eue ie dE 5 . ft. 
MASON'S IRON WORK id 5 FFF 200 lin. ft. 
C. I. Cleanout Doors for flues (8 in. x 8 in.) 2 Units. LIE ff. 8 18 squares 
Thimbles for Rr 8 2 Units. (or 12,500 shingles), 
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INTERIOR FINISH 
Door trim. 
% in. jambs, % in. stops, % in. x 4 in. 
moulded and miter trim. Trim both sides. 
For doors. 


2 ft. 8 in. x 6 ft8 in...................... 1 
2 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 8 in 


Trim for inside of exterior doors. 


Front entrance, 3 ft. 0 in. x 7 ft. 0 in...... 
Rear entrance, 2 ft. 8 in. x 6 ft. 8 in........ 


Trim for cellar door (plain). 
2 ft. 6: in. 5:6 ft. O inn eet 1 


Trimmed openings finished same as for doors. 


8 ft. O in. x 6 ft. 8 inn 1 
4 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 8 inn 1 


Windows. 


% in. x 4 in. moulded and mitered trim, 1% 
in. moulded stool, % in. moulded apron, 
56 in. x % in. cove under stool. 
For windows, single, 2 ft. 8 in. x 5 ft. 0 in.. 4 
For windows, mull. ea. 2 ft. 8 in. x 5 ft. 0 in. 1 
For windows, mull. ea. 2 ft. 6 in. x 5 ft. 0 in. 2 
For windows ,triplet ea. 2 ft. 6 in. x 5 ft. 0 in. 2 
For windows, single. 2 ft. 8 in. x 4 ft. 0 in.. 1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


— — 


For windows, single, 2 ft. 6 in. x 3 ft. 0 in. 
For windows, mull. ea. 2 ft. 6 in. x 3 ft. 0 in 
For windows, single, 2 ft. 0 in. x 1 ft. 6 in.. 
For windows, single, 2 ft. 0 in. x 2 ft. 6 in.. 


Base 


% in. x 6 in. moulded .................... 190 
% in. x 4 in. plain (closets).............. 50 
2 in. base mould ......................... 190 


% in. base quarter round floor moulding... 240 
Picture moulding. | 


Seat for dining room' ...................... 1 
Interior doors. 
2 ft. 8 in. x 6 ft. 8 in. x 1% in. glazed...... 1 
2 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 8 in. x lij inn 7 
2 ft. 4 in. x 6ft.8in. x l4 inn 3 
1 ft. 6 in. x 4 ft. 0 in. x 1% inn 1 
2 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 6 in. x lig in 1 
Closet shelving (% in. x 12 in. pine)........ 20 
Hook strip (% in. x 4 in)................ 20 
Rabbeted shelf cleat........................ 20 


(Front 2 ft. 6 in. x 4 ft. 0 in. with glazed Mas 

doors, shelves, etc.)..................... 2 Units 
Cellar stairs, 12 risers, box pattern, 3 ft. 0 in. 

wide, yellow pine, wall hand rail, ete.... 1 Flight. 


ee 
$08 179 9.9 $8 9 979 9 9 3 95 € 9. 56 » 8 5 eo n ee eb 


oe eo eee 


* 992999 


1 Flight. 
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EXTERIOR FINISH 
Main cornice. 


Tj in. x 5 in. füscini. o uot ce es 150 lin. ft. 
Raking cornice. 

rr Ra REA ted 76 lin. ft. 
Windows, frames complete with sash, outside 

trim, ete., sash 1% in. thick, glazed D. T. 

Cellar windows (trim both sides). 

Single top hung casem. sash, 2 ft. 8 in. x 1 ft. 

Effi y Sawa Eq E E es v Hei 6 324486 

First floor windows. 

Single D. H. sash, 2 ft. 8 in. x 5 ft. O inn 8 

Mull. D. H. sash, ea. 2 ft. 8 in. x 5 ft. 0 in.. . 

Mull. D. H. sash, ea. 2 ft. 6 in. x 5 ft. 0 in.. 9 

Triplet D. H. sash, ea. 2 ft. 6 in. x 5 ft. Oin.. N 

Single D. H. sash, 2 ft. 8 in. x 4 ft. 0 in E 

Single D. H. sash, 2 ft. 6 in. x 3 ft. O in L iubes 

Mull. D. H. sash, ea. 2 ft. 6 in. x 3 ft. 0 in.. l- 26:5 

Single casem. sash, 2 ft. 0 in. x 1 ft. 6 in.... „ 
Attie windows. ` 

Single D. H. sash, 2 ft. O in. x 2 ft. 6 in.... 9 uses 
Shutters 14% in. thick, batten). 

2dt.851n.x oft. lin. Maiti oo etos 4 pr. 

2 ft. 6 in. x 5 ft. 1 in. pair................ 3 pr. 

2 ft. Gin, K 3 ft. 1 ni. porn 2 pr. 

2 ft. 0 in. x 2 ft. T in. parer s 2 pr. 

2 ft. 0 in. x 1 ft. 7 in. single.............. l pr. 


Exterior door frames. 


(1% in. thick, rabbeted complete with out- 
side trim). 


Frame for rear entrance door. 
Door 2 ft. 8 in. x 6 ft. 8 in 1 
Frame for front entrance door. 


[ELI 


Door 3 ft. 0 in. x 7 ft. O in Laus 
Exterior doors. (all to detail). 
Front entrance door, 3 ft. 0 in. x 7 ft. 0 in. x 
JJ A000 i 
Rear entrance door, ft. 8 in. x 6 ft. 8 in. x 
1% in. glazed......... 33 T crana 
Finished flooring. 
First floor, plain sawed white oak, 13/16 in 
x 2% in. to cover 912 sq. ft. 
Attic, 7& in. x 4 in. N. C. pine—to cover.... 400 sq. ft. 
ining paper under floors................. 1000 sq. ft. 
Cement filled pipe coils, in cellar. 
(4 in. dia. x 7 ft. 6 in. long with caps and 
„ unc xu verres vais eec 4 ...... 
Joint hangers (& in. x 2 in. wrought iron). 
For 4 in. x 8 in. beams.................... 3 


GENERAL CONDITIONS | 


Add for permits, fees for water and sewer connections, 
etc., insurance and general overhead charges. 

Allow for general work not listed, such as grading, plant- 
ing, etc. Include sub-bids: Hardware and app! same, 
painting and decorating, plumbing and gas fitting, heating, 
and electrical work. 
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Remodeling Work 
Offers Many Opportunities 


U NLIMI TED possibilities are open to the enterpris- 


remodeling jobs by contract but there is a wide and lucra- 
tive field for speculative operations in rebuilding old houses 
that are of obsolete design but sturdy construction. 


There are many such houses in certain sections of every 
city and town; houses that can be converted at low cost 
from non-paying, deteriorating structures, suitable neither 
for residences nor for business purposes, into attractive 
apartment dwellings of the one and two room apartment 
type which will bring in big revenue. 

Not only are there residential alteration jobs to be found 
in plentiful number but business building renovating pre- 
sents a great number of opportunities. 

The question of how much money will be spent for altera- 
tion and remodeling work this year is one in which most 
builders will be interested. A fair estimate of what this 
figure will be can naturally be expected to result from an 
examination of building statisties of the past few vears, 
applying the law of averages. 

n a careful checking of building reports from various 
cities in the country, we find that, on an average, alteration 
and repair of buildings amount to 2596 in number of the 
total new jobs and about 10% in value of the same. 

Aecording to the recent BUILDING AGE survey, the total 
value of probable new construction in the United States in 
1924 will amount to approximately $3.950,000,000; and that 
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means $395,000,000 worth of altera- 
tion work for builders in 1924. 

Why not get your share? 

The two ‘‘before and after’’ 
photographs on this page show what 
may be accomplished in an altera- 
tion job. The upper picture shows 
four of the old Style private dwell- 
ings of which there are many thou- 
sands in our eities. The interior 
was divided off into small apart- 
ments but the biggest change has 
oceurred on the exterior. Here, 
stucco, briek, iron work, French 
doors. flower boxes, Spanish tile, 
ete., have been used effectively to 
create a handsome and striking ex. 
ferlor at a minimum eost. 


"Samson Gardens" 


Philadelphia 


W. F. B. Koelle 
Architect 
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Many Bank Buildings Needed 


country has brought to the 

building industry an increased 
volume of bank building. From the 
smallest towns to the largest cities, 
the gradual return to pre-war nor- 
malcy and prosperity is making it- 
self apparent in the demand for 
more banking institutions. 

Since these banking institutions 
must be housed in suitable build- 
ings, it naturally follows that the 
architect and builder come in for 
their share of prosperity by plan- 
ning and erecting them. When we 
consider that there are now 35,986 
banks (not counting branches) in 
the United States and that this 
number is not adequate, it is readily 
seen that there is a big field for 
builders in this form of construc- 
tion. 

According to the recent BUILDING 
AGE survey of construction statis- 
tics, about 800 new bank buildings 
will be erected during the present 
year. Many builders do bank con- 
struction work exclusively, and this 
will keep their several thousand 
mechanics busy for some time. 

The bank building shown on this 
page is typical of the present day 
type of smaller city bank construc- 
tion. It is the Peoples State Bank 


Ds throughout the 


of Astoria, Ill, recently completed 
by the George W. Stiles Co., bank 
buitders, of Chicago. It was de- 
signed by Paul V. Hyland, architect, 
Chicago. 

The architecture of the building 
follows the classic Colonial style of 
design. The long, slender muntins 
of the windows enhance the appear- 
ance of height and add a touch of 
refinement to the stone details, while 
the cambered heads give the struc- 
ture a monumental effect. The use 


Detail of the fenestra steel windows. 
Note the novel sash for ventilation. 


of tall windows suggests the high- 
ceilinged banking room within. 

An abundance of daylight is 
necessary to facilitate the keeping 
of banking records. It will be 
noticed from the photograph that 
the further side facade faces directly 
on the wall of another building, 
which tends to shut out a consider- 
able amount of daylight. To over- 
come this difficulty, tall windows 
were used to secure sufficient light 
in the interior. The use of steel 
sash with its narrow frames and 
members, which permit the use of 
larger glass lights, also increases the 
volume of daylight in the banking 
room. The ease with which steel 
eash can be operated is another 
point in favoring their use. . 

Sinee the ventilators in the win- 
dows open outward, there is nc 
obstruetion to interfere with the 
hanging of shades. Another ad- 
vantage afforded by this type of 
ventilator is that it may be partially 
opened even during severe rain 
storms or cold weather without 
creating dangerous drafts. The 
upper ventilators may be opened to. 
permit the escape of vitiated air. 

The layout of the interior is 
simple, yet attractive, with an air 
of compactness that bespeaks well 
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thought out planning. The main 
body of interior is devoted to the 
banking room, while in the rear a 
mezzanine office floor is built over 
the vaults, directors’ room and 
machine room. 

The banking room is partitioned 
off into a large public lobby, cus- 
tomers’ room, ladies’ waiting room, 
men’s waiting room, the bank presi- 
dent’s office, cashier’s office and a 
spacious accounting room in which 
the tellers’ desks are located. 

The partitions are constructed of 
slab marble and fancy cabinet wood- 
work. In front of the tellers’ coun- 
ter, bronze grills are set in the upper 
frame of the partition and the par- 
tition in the customers’ room and 
waiting rooms are panelled with 
ribbed, prismatic glass. 

The flooring in the public lobby 
is laid in marble slab and the floor- 
ing in other sections of the banking 
room is linoleum covered. An un- 
usual feature of the public lobby 1s 
a marble drinking fountain. 

At the rear end of the room, a 
balcony, extending from the mezza- 
nine floor, stretches almost the full 
width of the building. A panelled, 
mahogany-trimmed rail, in the cen- 
ter of which a clock is set, skirts 
the balcony. Three arched doors 
with plate glass lights open ento the 
balcony from the office on the mezza- 
nine. 

_An idea of the sturdy construc- 
tion of the cash and safe, deposit 
vaults can be gained from a study 
of the floor plan shown herewith. 
The outside walls of these vaults are 
solid, reinforced concrete, stee! 
lined. Note the extreme thickness. 
intended to render them fire and 
bomb-proof. Two heavy, steel doors 
fitted with the most modern com- 
bination locks protect the entrances 


to the vaults. 
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View of the public lobby looking toward the rear. The mezzanine balcony extends 


over the vaults. 


Behind the vaults on tbe main 
floor is the directors’ room, a spa- 
cious room which connects with the 
customers’ room, the clerks’ depart- 
ments and a private rear entrance. 
Above the directors’ room and ma- 
chine room the mezzanine floor is 
partitioned off into additional of- 
ficers’ and clerks’ rooms. 

Every detail of this building be- 
speaks the highly practical stand- 
ards of construction associated with 
modern bank building. The public 
has come to the point where it de- 
mands the best obtainable in the 
way of bank buildings and the 
building industry is keeping pace 
with this demand as best it can. 

Certain requirements are laid 
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PEOPLES STATE 


George W. Stiles Co. 
Builders 


down as essentially necessary in 
bank building. In the first place, a 
structure housing a banking insti- 
tution in whose custody thousands 
of dollars in cash and securities are 
held must necessarily be fireproof, 
or as near fireproof as any building 
ean be. The use, therefore, of fire- 
resistive materials plays an im- 
portant part in building construc- 
tion. 

Society demands that a bank 
building must also be burglar-proof, 
that is, constructed in such a way as 
to render it reasonably safe from 
the tools of safe-crackers and sneak 
thieves. To this end, reifforced 
concrete walls of great thickness, 
such as are shown here are used. 


BANK 


Astoria Illinois 


Paul V. Hyland 


Architect Chicago 


Chicago 
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wo Low Cost Bungalows 


A good sized bungalow home for $5,000. 


UILDING homes that cost less 
B than $5,000 each requires 
eareful construction methods 
and well thought out plans if the oc- 
eupants are to enjoy comforts that 
modern people now demand. It is 
with eonsiderable pleasure that we 
publish on this page two bungalow 
designs which were recently erected 
by one of our subscribers, Mr. E. E. 
Shafer of Alhambra, California. 

The exterior of both designs are 
quite pleasing and the floor plans 
show what a convenient arrangement 
ean be had when one goes about it in 
the right way. Being located in a 
part of our country where frost is 
practically unknown, a heating plant 
and cellar are unnecessary, and this, 
of course, makes possible a larger 
and better house for the same money 
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than we, of the North, can construct. as Mr. Shafer’s. 
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Designed by E. B. Shafer 
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details have been worked out. The 
smaller bungalow has been built for 
$3,000, while the larger one cost $5,- 
000. The smaller bungalow is 
worthy of special mention. It con- 
tains but four rooms, the dining 
room being eliminated, but the table 
is so located in a dining nook that a 
charming effect is obtained with 
everything handy and convenient. 
It is a plan for a small house that is 
worth while studying. Likewise the 
other bungalow has also a very con- 
venient layout of seven rooms. 
There is a large unfilled demand 
for small convenient homes; perhaps 
you have built one that is as clever 


This clever bungalow built for $3,000. 


If so, why not 


A careful examination and com- send BurLpiNG AGE a photo and floor 
parison between the floor plans and plan so that we can publish it for 
elevations show how thoroughly the the benefit of all. 


LIVING ROOM 
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Floor layout of the $3,000 bungalow. 
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What Will the Job Cost? 


Some Pointers on Preparing Estimates 


By Morgan G. Farrell 


Vice-President, Frank Hill Smith, Inc., Engineers, New York 


month, we will say therefore 

that the time is well spent 
which is used to analyze in detail 
the makeup of each operation in a 
projected building. For instance, 
instead of setting down on the es- 
timate so many cubic yards of re- 
inforced concrete at so much a yard, 
as innumerable estimators do, the 
procedure is this: 

(a) Figure the volume of each 
structural subdivision: floor-slabs, 
roof-slab, column plates, column 
heads, columns, stairs, etc. as 
shown in Figure 3. 

(b) From the quantity tables, fig- 
ure the number of barrels of cement, 
cubic yards of stone and sand. 

(c) Add the labor of mixing and 
depositing from the cost records. 

(d) Figure the number of square 
feet of form lumber required for the 
form sheathing stringers and posts, 
making due allowance for re-using 
forms for upper stories. 

. (e) Add the carpenter labor, wir- 
ing and hardware. F 

(f) Figure the reinforcing steel 
from the plans. 

(g) Add the labor of placing the 
Steel. 

(h) Add the labor of removing 
forms, surfacing floors, finishing 
the exterior, etc. 

This will give the correct cost. 
No unit system of figuring can be 
correet for any two jobs, since 
minor variations in design or the 
cost of the component materials may 
result in a serious over or under- 
estimate. In the case of the build- 
Ing selected for illustration there 
are about 100,000 cubic feet of re- 
inforced concrete. An error of one 
cent in the unit cost assumed would 
mean an error of $1,000 in the total. 
SE further need be said on this 
point. 


Pricing and Extending 


In Pricing and Extending Unit 
Costs, in order to avoid. just such 
errors, it follows that the selection 
from the unit cost file based on past 
Jobs, of the proper amount to apply 


(C month, ve wil sa from last 


to the work under consideration, 
calls for a careful comparison of the 
two jobs. 

As an example: A six-story 
warehouse was recently built by a 
building concern immediately ad- 
joining another of exactly the same 
kind just completed by them. The 
same unit prices for brickwork 
were used. Brick, cement and sand 
cost exactly the same and the same 
mechanics were employed. Yet the 
brickwork cost nearly 9 per cent. 


ise in the second than in the first 
job. 

The answer was that the clear 
story heights were 11 ft. in the first 
ease and 14 ft. in the Second, re- 
quiring an additional tier of inside 
scaffolding with runways. The ex- 
tra moving of large gangs of brick- 
layers, the slower delivery of brick 
and mortar by the laborers, and the 
cramped working space ran the cost 
of the extra 3 ft. of brickwork up, 
out of all proportion. And this was 


Fig. 3. Shows form for estimate sheet. 


ner: 
5 wg. 15, 192 
Plane ed: « 15, 
ding: Réinf? Conor. Warehouse. No. Floors: 5 
Total Area: 100,000 e.f. Cubic Contents 1,200,000 o. f. 


T of Bull 
Size: 100 x 200 


Penthouse: 102z20x1/2 
Col. Plates: 6x6x1/ 
"s 5750267351 


Briok: 
Veet Liev 


8521575721227 


Plus Labor E 


Ue FU Jj. À 
conoretb Force | Material 


Sheet 1 
Estimate No. 115 
Dated:Sept. 1, 1923 
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for boiler setting 


something which could have been 
foreseen by an experienced estima- 
tor. 

No matter how carefully unit 

eosts may be kept, they must be 
analyzed before they are applied to 
another job in which there is even 
an apparently small departure in 
type and measurements. 
It seems superfluous to state that 
the extension of amounts into the 
total dollar and cents column 
should be rigidly checked; yet it is 
here exactly that glaring mistakes 
are made. Who has not made such 
errors as to multiply 20,000 square 
feet by 15 cents, writing down the 
result as $300.00 instead of 
$3,000.00 ? | 

Working for a long period with 
figures causes mental fatigue which 
leads to just sueh mistakes, as well 
as inversions such as writing $6, 
980 for $8,960, or setting down the 
number of feet instead of the num- 
ber of dollars, or entering figures 
in the wrong column. Everyone 
knows these are all too common. 
And the only way to guard against 
them is to have all extensions 
checked by another person. 


Checking and Allowances 


The same applies to additions and 
sub-additions, calculations and al- 
lowances. The allowances or alter- 
nates are a fruitful source of error, 
and require close attention. Com- 
mon mistakes are: To deduct for 
an alternate instead of adding, or 
to allow too much by overlooking 
the effect of the adoption of the 
alternate on2 other parts of the 
work. 

A typical example of this oc- 
curred in the construction of a uni- 
versity laboratory in New York 
State. The roof as originally spe- 
eified was to be of certain compo- 
sition cast in place. An alternate 
for blocks of the same composition 
was required. The builder figured 
the difference and was awarded the 
job, with the alternate acgepted. 

When he came to the roof, he 
discovered that he had forgotten to 
inform the bidder on the steel- 
work, who now had that sub-con- 
tract, or the change in the roofing. 
so that the latter had not only not 
included the T-iron purlins, spaced 
at 30 inches to support the roof 
blocks, but naturally had not 
punched the npner chords of the 


trusses to " ` them. 
The e: -hing 7.500 lineal 
feet o° ` drilling 3.600 


John Smith & Co., 
New York City, 


Gentlemen: 


sum of Three 
($314,000.00). 


Figure 4, a Form for Proposal 


holes in the trusses in the field was 
$3,800. On top of this it was found 
that the pitch used to fill the joints 
between the roof blocks, struck 
through the paint on the ceiling so 
that the entire ceiling had to be 
plastered before being painted add- 
ing another $2,200. Besides the 
builder had allowed some $900 if the 
blocks were used. 


Sub-Bids 


The fourth step in the asembling 
of an estimate is the consideration 
of the sub-bids. Of course, the col- 
lection of these should be attended to 
when the plants are first received to 
give the sub-contractors time to pre- 
pare their estimates. 

The usual plan is to send out form 
letters or postals to request bids as 
soon as plans are received. It is a 
good scheme to schedule each bidder. 
to call at a certain hour, since there 
is only one set of plans available, 
and to mention that hour on the in- 
vitation to bid. 

When the chief estimator comes 
to the consideration of the sub-bids, 
which he should do as soon as they 
are in, and in advance of the arrival 
of the estimate on his desk, his task 
will be to analyze each bid and tab- 
ulate them with any special nota- 
tions which may be necessary to put 
them all on an equal basis. 

It is rarely possible to tell at first 
glance which one is to be used. 
They will be presented in all forms 
from a plain, direct statement to a 
lengthy printed document, which 
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We hereby propose to furnish all labor and material for the 
erection of a five-story reinforced concrete warehouse, 100 ft. x 
200 ft. in plan, to be erected on your property, corner Fifth 
Avenue and A Street, Newark, N. J., according to the plans and 
specifications by Brown & Jones, Architects, 101 Park Avenue, 
New York City, dated June 4, 1923, and attached hereto, for the 
Hundred Fourteen 


We agree to complete the work described, in ninety (90) 
working days after the commencement of the excavation. 


Very truly yours, 
BLANK & COMPANY, 
By: D. C. Blank, 


BUILDING AGE and 
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Thousand Dollars 


Vice-President. 


must be read through for jokers. 

There will be all kinds of sugges- 
tions and substitutions. And there 
will usually be the bid from the man 
to whom the architect promised the 
job—verbally. 

Price, delivery, completeness, and 
responsibility are the deciding fac- 
tors. If there is any doubt about 
any of these in the bid which is ap- 
parently the lowest in amount, it 
should certainly not be used. The 


job will have plenty of other hazards - 


without adding any which can be 
foreseen. 

In this connection, the chief esti- 
mator should not overlook making 
an allowance to cover contingencies 
in the event that certain portions of 
the work are to be let by the owner 
to other persons. In large work it 
is usual for the owner to award 
plumbing, heating, wiring, fire-pro- 
tection, cabinetwork, painting and 
so on, direct to other contractors. 

The argument for doing this, 
namely, to save the commission 
which the general contractor would 
add if such work is included in his 
contract, is not a sound one. He 
will be subject to delay by such a 
procedure, he will have to accom- 
modate his work to theirs, he will 
usually have to do cutting and 
patching for them, and will have to 
give them a certain amount of his 
organization’s time. It is therefore 
a legitimate charge against his 
supervisory cost to provide for an 
amount to cover. 

(Continued on page 98) 
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pm Term yum Needed 
in Home Building 


eities submitted by the New 

York State Association of Real 
Estate Boards to the State Bureau 
of Housing, the scarcity of mort- 
gage money in many localities is 
pointed out as one of the two prin- 
eipal factors contributing to the 
housing shortage and high rentals in 
the State. 

While the State realty organiza- 
tion's survey indieates the housing 
shortage is being rapidly overcome 
by increased construction, and that 
rents are being Stabazed in most up- 
State communities, the State Hous- 
ing Bureau is urged to take definite 
action to bring about an increased 
supply of home mortgage money to 
eneourage continued home building. 

It has been found, said Meade 
C. Dobson, executive secretary of 
the State Association of Real Estate 
Boards at Albany, ‘‘that the present 
high cost of building does not deter 
homeseekers from buying or build- 
ing their homes, provided they can 
secure loans on a long-term repay- 
ment plan, such as is offered by one 
or two progressive savings banks, 
and all of the building or savings 
and loan associations. Greater faci- 
lities for long-term financing of 
homes built, reducing the housing 
shortage and lowering rents. 

The report of the State Realty As- 
sociation to the Bureau of Housing 
concludes as follows: There are 
two main factors contributing to the 
continued high price of homes and 
high rental values: the high cost of 
materials and labor and the scarcity 
of mortgage money on easy terms. 

It is practically impossible to re- 
duce building costs either by fiat or 
by legislation. On the other hand, 
it seems entirely possible and feas- 


I: a housing survey of up-State 


ible to materially inerease the avail- 
able supply of mortgage money both 
through organized publie sentiment 
and by legislation. The principal 
sources of mortgage money are the 


savings banks and the building or 


savings and loan associations. Sav- 
ings banks ean now loan up to 70 
per eent. of their assets on mort- 
gages. The savings banks of New 
York do not loan on the average 
more than 51 per cent. of their as- 
sets on mortgages, and a large part 
of this percentage is loaned upon 
mortgages on other struetures than 
homes. (In seven of our principal 
cities savings banks loans on home 
mortgages are reported to be diff 
eult to secure.) 


66 UILDING or savings and 

loan associations devote 90 
per cent. of their assets to loans 
upon individual homes’ on long- 
term easy payments, and thus 
offer an ideal financing medium 
to those desiring low-priced homes. 
These associations are under the 
supervision of the State Banking 
Department and are highly com- 
mended by the State Superintendent 
of Banks. There are 280 such asso- 
ciations in the State of New York, 
nearly twice aS many as there are 
savings banks. Therefore, to make 
more mortgage money available on 
the building and loan plan it is not a 
question of organizing new associa. 
tions, but only that of increasing in- 
vestments in building and loan 
shares generally. 


At the present time assets of 
building and loan associations in the 
State of New York amount to ap- 
proximately $155,000,000. In New 
Jersey building and loan assets 
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amount to 9350, 000, 000. In Ohio 
they amount to more than 3500, 000, 
000. In Pennsylvania to more than 
$600,000,000. If the building and 
loan associations of New York were 
on a par with those of Pennsylvania, 
imagine what an additional $445,- 
000,000 available for home loans 
would mean in this State. 

„We therefore recommend to the 
Bureau of Housing and Regional 
Planning that it carefully consider 
the home financing problem, and we 
suggest that it take action along the 
following lines: 

‘1. To induce savings banks to 
carry a greater percentage of their 
mortgage loans on individual homes. 

**2. To plan and carry on a cam- 
paign of education as to the de- 
sirability and safety of investments 
in building or savings and loan as- 
sociations; to induce the State Con- 
troller to carry a larger amount of 
State funds in State Land Bank 
bonds (about $800,000 now so in- 
vested) ; to devise legislation which 
will increase the facilities of the 
State Land Bank for loaning larger 
amounts to building or savings and 
loan associations on the most liberal 
terms. 


HE State Association of Real 

Estate Boards is planning an 
educational campaign on savings 
and loan associations as media for 
the safe investment of funds, which 
will be used exclusively for financing 
the low-priced homes so badly 
needed throughout the State. The 
details of such a eampaign are to be 
eonsidered at an executive meeting 
of the association which is scheduled 
to be held at Utica, N. Y., on Friday, 
January 18. 
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Small Homes of Reinforced Concrete 


HE realization that a skilled 
| employee's efficiency is in- 

ereased not only by good 
working conditions but also by 
proper living conditions has led 
many manufacturing companies to 
assist their employees in securing 
permanent homes. Such assistance 
has also proved a factor in reducing 
labor turnover. 

In giving this assistance it is well 
to remember that rows of dwellings, 
with no variation in appearance, do 
not make homes. Individuality in 
houses is a big aid to pride and satis- 
faction in ownership. It is cer- 
tainly to the advantage of both em- 
ployer and employee that the houses 
erected be well planned, permanent 
and attractive. 

Two fireproof houses recently 
completed in Norwood, Ohio, are at- 
tracting considerable attention and 
receiving much favorable comment 
on the manner of their construction 
and the many advantages to be 
found in their well planned layout. 
On account of their desirable fea- 
tures and the practical nature of 
their construction they are of espe- 
cial interest to executives con- 
templating housing operations. 

In designing these houses especial 


Hollow wall - 


Ovtside faceof 1 


By Paul P. Switer 


attention was given to securing a 
compact dwelling. They are modern 
in every respect, contain five rooms 
and bath and are two stories high. 
With the exception of ‘the doors, 
windows, stair treads and balustrade 
the houses are practically reinforced 
concrete throughout. 

The construction of the exterior 
walls marks a big improvement in 
fireproof house building. Instead 
of the ordinary wood or steel studs, 
these walls contain concrete studs, 
reinforced with steel bars. Metal 
lath is secured in each side of this 
studding and the inside of the wall 
plastered. The exterior of the build- 
ing is finished in stucco. 


HE sketch shows the method of 

erecting the walls. The grounds 
are placed approximately 3 ft. on 
centers with a 4 in. space for each 
stud. Heavy insulating felt is tacked 
to the grounds on the outside of the 
wall. Both outside and inside faces 
are then covered with metal lath. 
The studs are reinforced with steel 
rods and concreted with the floor 
above. The outside wall received 
114 inches of stueco with a dash fin- 
ish. The stueeo was put on with a 
Hodges electric stucco machine, 


which throws the mortar against the 
lath insuring a positive bond. This 
method of construction combines the 
desirable ‘‘damp-proof’’ features of 
hollow walls with good, rigid, per- 
manent and fireproof construction. 

The interior partition walls are of 
solid cement, 2 inches thick, rein- 
forced with metal lath. These par- 
titions are not only stronger than 
the ordinary type of partition but 
also give a greater clear floor area 
than would be possible to obtain in 
a wood constructed house of the 
same exterior dimensions. The base- 
ment walls are solid concrete and 
are waterproofed, thus preventing 
any chance of a damp cellar, which 
so many times is a source of annoy- 
ance or sickness. 

Two types of roof are used, one 
having composition shingles over a 
reinforced concrete slab, the other 
having a waterproofed concrete slab 
finished smooth. The concrete of 
this latter roof slab is colored to 
any desired shade. 

The floors are of reinforced con- 
erete with a composition floor finish 
and base. The entire first and sec- 
ond floors are covered with battle- 
ship linoleum. The bathroom floor 
is finished in cement, with sanitary 
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cove and base. 
and base eliminates the unpleasant 
feature of drafty floors so often 


This type of floor 


found in ordinary houses. Because 
the floors are about eight inches less 
in thiekness than a similar floor of 
wood joist construction, it is pos- 
sible to secure the same ceiling 
height with a smaller distance be- 
tween floors. This means a step less 
to get to the basement or second 
floor, a saving that will be appre- 
ciated by the busy housewife. 

The rooms are well lighted and 
the eosy red brick fireplace in the 
living room adds much to the at- 
tractiveness of these homes. In addi- 
tion to being fireproof these homes 
are both mouse and vermin proof. 

The life of a dwelling of this type 
is much longer than that of the or- 
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dinary house. The depreciation is 
therefore smaller and should the 
purchaser be forced to sell at any 
time he should be able to secure a 
better price than is generally real- 
ized in such a ease. The upkeep on 
this type of house is also much 
smaller than usual, due to the per- 
manent form of construction. An- 
other advantage is the saving of fuel 
because of the low radiation through 
the hollow walls. To the individual 
owner each of these advantages, no 
insuranee, very little painting, no 
repair bills, $10 to $20 less each 
year to the coal man, all may seem 
little when considered by them- 
selves, but when added together 
over a period of years amount to 
more than many persons have con- 
sidered it possible to save in a life- 
time. | 

The same features that make these 
houses eeonomieal for the individual 
owner work to the advantage of the 
eorporation. Where sold to the em- 
ployee, they enable the selling of a 
better house for a very small in- 
crease in first eost. Where rented, 
they permit the employer to pro- 
vide suitable, attractive houses at 
rates made reasonable through the 
absence of huge depreciation and re- 
pair charges. 

The houses shown were designed 
and erected by The Ferro Concrete 
Construction Company of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

The houses are 20 x 24 ft. in size. 
Some of the houses are placed the 
24-foot way in front, and in others 
the 20-foot way. In this small space 
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Five convenient sized rooms are 
cleverly arranged in this little 20 
by 24 foot house. 


five fair-size living rooms are con- 
veniently arranged. 

The living room is 11 ft. 6 in. x 19 
ft, and the stairway at the end is 
3 ft. in width, leaving an actual 
floor space 16 ft. long. A cased 
opening leads to dining room, which 
is 11 ft. 6 in. x 10 ft. 8 in. in size, 
while the kitchen in the rear is 11 ft. 
6 in. x 8 ft. 

A rear entry affords space for 
ice-box, and it will be noted that this 
is conveniently located to cellar 
stairway. 

Upstairs the large bedroom is 11 
ft. 6 in. x 16 ft. in size, while the 
other bedroom is 11 ft. 6 in. x 11 ft. 
6 in., besides a bathroom. A small 
hall conveniently connects these 
rooms, and three closets are also 
pdovided, one in each room. 
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HE building of a 

garage is too often 
an eyesore. There is 
no reason for this, as 
they can be made 
quite attractive look- 
ing. Here is a clever 
little design, size 15’x 
22’, that costs $1,000 
to build. It acts as a 
sort of back wall to 
the garden and ad- 
vantage has been taken 
of this by having a 
pergola top. When 
the vines will have 
covered this it will en- 
hanee its beauty. It 
is loeated on the prop- 


A Clever Six Room House Design 


Wallace & Warner 
UITE clever both in its ex- 
terior design and arrange- 


Architects 
Q ment is this convenient six 


room cottage. It was erected at 
Narbeth, Pa., where a good supply 
of native stone could be readily had. 
Building the second floor at one end 
of clapboards gives an added artistic 
touch to this home. It was erected bj 
A. C. Shand, Jr., Builder, of Phila- 
delphia. Note also the stone garage 
built to harmonize with the house. 


Second Floor Plan 


erty of Mr. James D. 
Stewart at Asbury 
Park, who is the Real 
Estate Editor of the 
New York Times. 

It is quite as eco- 
nomical to build a ga- 
rage like this one as it 
is to build one of the 
commoner type. The 
materials used are no 
more expensive than 
any others suitable for 
this type of structure 
and the appearance of 
the finished product 
compensates whatever 
additional labor costs 
might be involved. 
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Ye Shall Know Them" 


HE story of Frank N. Goble, 
| | master builder, is notably interest- 

ing from the time of securing his 
first contract in White Plains, N. Y,, 
more than a score of years ago, to the 
present day. That first contract was 
not a very large one, being for the con- 
struction of a small gardener's cottage, 
but it became the forerunner of big 
things for Goble. It gave him his start 
in a business which today is recognized 
in his community as the unchallenged 
leader of the field. 

Since that first operation Goble’s 
reputation mounted steadily and rap- 
idly. As he completed job after job 
satisfactorily and proved his ability to handle com. 
petently any sort of construction job, he gained the 
confidence of prospective builders in even distant lo- 
calities, and soon found work of the highest type in 
the building field offered him from many localities. 

Some of the various types of buildings, including 
banks, churches, palatial residences, small homes, 
schools and public buildings which the Goble company 
has erected, are shown in the illustrations accompany- 
ing this article. 

Last year Mr. Goble’s company was incorporated as 
Frank H. Goble, Inc., with a $300,000 capitalization. 
The officers of the corporation are: Frank N. Goble, 
president ; William J. Goble, his brother, vice-president 
and treasurer; Thomas H. Cole, secretary, and Donald 
H. Sawyer, general manager. . 

The people of White Plains may very well be proud 
of this company as it has been a considerable factor 
in the growth of the city and the high character of its 


members has been a force in the life 
of the community. The growth and 
usefulness of a community depends 
upon the character and importance 
of its industries and institutions. 

_ As the success of an organization 
18 almost wholly dependent upon the 
type of its leaders, it is interesting 
to review the history of the men 
who have built up this organization, 
as well as those who more recently 
have joined its ranks. 

Frank N. Goble is an engineer, re- 
ceived a degree from a manual 
training school in Canada, and 
throughout his life has followed 
technical pursuits or those closely 
aligned with such. His higher 
education includes the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts from McMaster 
University in Toronto, and special 
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Goble, Inc., 


N. GOBLE 


HE good will and conse- 


recommendations 
of satisfied customers is a 
priceless business asset. The 
intrinsic worth of such an 
asset is perhaps no better ez- 
emplified than 1n the case of 
Frank N. Goble of Frank N. 
White 
N. Y. Arr. Goble finds himse!/ 
today looked up to as the 
most prominent man in his 
line in the community. He 
has won success through good 
work accomplished by usiny 
modern building equipment. 


engineering training at Harvard Uni- 
versity. The genius of this man, his 
willingness to work hard, his determina- 
tion to execute high-grade work, and 
meet requirements of his clients, have 
been factors in developing a business 
such as he heads today. His particular 
part of the work has been as the execu- 
tive head of the organization. 

William J. Goble, the other partner 
in the concern, is a graduate of Wood- 
stock College of Ontario and early in 
life chose to attain his ends by learning 
the building trade. It is this experience 
of his early years which has fitted him 
to assume the duties of general superin- 
tendent in the work of the firm. He has had entire 
charge of the construction plant of the organization. 
the field forces, and the execution of the building opera- 
tions. It is to his credit that the plans have been faith- 
fully observed and satisfaction expressed by the clients 
which in many cases has resulted in subsequent work 


from them. uu l 
Thomas H. Cole joined the organization eighteen 
years ago and, with the exception of a year when be 
acted as superintendent of Bryn Mawr College, and 
e was'in the service of the govern- 
ment as a major in the construction division, he has 
been continually engaged in this partnership. He 
has had particular charge of dealing with owners 
and architects in the work of securing new business as 
well as close contact which must be secured with owners 
and architects for whom the work is in progress. 


D. H. Sawyer comes to the company as a new mem- 
ring construc- 


ber, having formerly been in the enginee 
m d tion business. He is a graduate of 
the University of Illinois and spent 


three years in the army as colonel 
with the construction division in va- 
rious building projects. He brings 
to the firm a wide range of construc- 
tion experienee and proven execu- 
tive ability. 
White Plains' first acquaintance 
with this organization occurred in 
1904 when Goble was engaged to 
build the gardener’s cottage and 
stables for Charles Smithers on 
North Street. The evidence that 
this work was satisfactory is that 
several alterations and additions 
have been made by this firm to these 
buildings and it is now engaged in 
completing a large residence for the 
same client. Shortly following the 
original Smithers contract the firm 
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As the business grew in its pro- 
portions and the confidence of archi- 
tects and owners was increased it 
was broadened to include the con- 
struction of a mill, paint shop, 
storage yard, transportation facili- 
— ec. ties, etc., in White Plains, enabling 
E — E prm) 8 the company to handle with its own 
amie NGG Bi Ss Seen: forces the largest part of the work 
CONTRACTORS =s and thus facilitate the orderly proc- 
esses of construction without the use 
of a large number of sub-contractors 
and also assure the clients the high- 
est grade of workmanship. 

During the period of the war the 
dx zÍ firm was not remiss in its patriotic 
e duties and proffered its services to 

. . 3 the government, to be employed in 
xr Wo — — the most useful manner. "s a ad 

' sult a large contract was assigne 
ane PROP and, eller building: to it to aR a chemical plant 


was entrusted with the alterations 
and additions to the First Presby- 
terian Church on North Broadway, 
and a little later the banking quar- 
ters for the Home Savings Bank. 
From that time until today its work 
has been continuous, with a steadily 
increasing volume until it can be 
truthfully said that in the amount : 
of work undertaken for prominent 5 . Dus 
architects and owners it is in the i 
forefront of the construction indus- 


try in the county. First floor plan of shop and office building. 


= = | in New Jersey which it completed in 


record time. Hospital facilities 
were imperative and the job of 
| STORAGE. transforming the new Westchester 
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8 C H d Peniten- 
RAGNA ro ounty Alms House an eni 

: . tiary buildings into a government 
: hospital was undertaken and quick- 

ly executed. 
Big quick-action jobs undertaken 
like this have added greatly to the 
. l : 2 -5 ET 3 prestige of this firm; especially at 
E UNOR DE pm ZELLE: e home, as most of their projects have 
been within the confines of West- 

Second floor plan of shop and office building. chester County. 

In 1903 an office was opened in SM | = 


New York City and the field of 
operations covered was largely the 
metropolitan district, but inasmuch 
as the partners became citizens of 
White Plains, naturally their efforts 
were to a considerable extent con- 
centrated near at home in West- 
chester County. However, a num- 
ber of enterprises have been carried 
forward in outlying districts and in 
distant cities, as, for instance, work 
in Connecticut, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, Virginia, 
Georgia, South Carolina, ete. 


Exterior of fireproof paint shop, above is 
storage lumber shed, also showing on 
of the motor trucks. ' 
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for their jobs. Last minute changes 
in plans and small but important 
alterations in details often confront 
the builder with the problem of ob- 
taining on short notice parts of 
main woodwork, frames, cornice, 
trim, sash, doors, etc. 


can hardly be expected to meet the 
demands of such emergency work, 
as they can ill afford to break into 
their routine schedule to get out 
immediately small miscellaneous 
orders or to make changes in ma- 
terial already in process of manu- 
facture even if needed at once. 
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View of the firet floor of shop. 


In October of 1921 it was decided 
to move the personnel of the New 
York office to the headquarters in 
White Plains and since that time the 
organization has occupied the prem- 
ises at 49 Brookfield Street, still re- 
taining the New York quarters at 
299 Madison Avenue as a branch 
office. The facilities of this plant 
are modern in every respect and 
are the most adequate of any simi- 
lar organization in the county. 

In the natural course of every 
building contractor’s business there 
often come times when difficulty is 
experienced in getting quickly the 
odds and ends of millwork required 


Does a contractor bay paint? This view of the interior of Mr. 
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looks like a small paint store. 


The larger woodworking mills 


View of the second floor of shop. 


Goble's paint shop 


It therefore behooves the in- 
dividual builder and contractor to 
do as Mr. Goble has done, and estab. 


lish his own small scale mill and 
shop. 


A few years ago Mr. Goble de- 
cided to eliminate the bothersome 
worry of trying to get miscellaneous 
shop work done in a hurry by 
operating a small mill of his own to 
take care of the smaller repair and 
alteration jobs and the last minute 
changes and additions to the larger 
contraets. 

At first a small mill was rented, 
the property belonging to one party 
and the machinery to another, the 
latter being a small contractor who 
had been doing mostly repair jobs. 
The scheme progressed profitably 
and in a few months it was decided 
to purchase the property and ma- 
chinery in order that a larger and 
more efficient mill might be operated 
and to provide storage room. 

Subsequently a plot 42 by 250 
feet running through from street to 
street was purchased, and a two- 
story terra cotta and brick building 
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The time ticket used for each job. Note how the hours worked on each job 
are simply marked down. The checks at the bottom, indicate that the book- 
keeper has the proper entry charging each job with the total time. 


with heavy floor timbers was erected 
facing the better of the two streets. 
The old shop building was on the 
rear of this lot and was continued 
as a storage building, the upper 
floor being used as a place where 
finished woodwork could be stored 
and primed before delivery to the 


jobs. 

In this building was installed the 
óld machinery, together with such 
new equipment as was required. On 
the ground floor the heavier ma- 
chinery is installed, being arranged 
in such a way that all material is 
worked with a minimum of hand- 
ling. 

Coming into the rear of the shop 
building from the storage yard, the 
rough lumber goes first to the cut-oft 
saw, where it is cut into lengths to 
the schedule required, and then 
through to the jointer to straighten 
the edges or to the rip-saw, and then 
back through either the moulder or 
the planer. For long mouldings, of 
course, the material goes over to the 
rip-saw, then back to the moulder or 
planer. 

Such material as is to be further 
worked for frames, trim, dressers, 

etc., is taken upstairs, where the 
lighter machines have been placed, 
for mortising and tenoning or spe- 
eial work on the band-saw or shaper, 
and then to be assembled by the 
bench hands. 

A belt sander is used for cleaning 
up nearly all of the materials, as 
this type of sanding machine lends 
itself most readily to either flat or 
moulded surfaces. All machines are 
electrically driven by General Elec- 
trie motors, either individually or 
in groups for the lighter machines. 


The motors range from three to ten 
horsepower. 

The dry kiln is on the first floor, 

heated by a Boynton hot air furnace 
below, and above is a glue room, all 
of this being fireprcof with concrete 
floors and fire doors. This furnace 
also helps to heat the rear of the 
building. 
. The whole arrangement has been 
earefully studied and laid out so as 
to reduce the handling of materials 
as much as possible. The floor dia- 
grams of the shop show the location 
of each machine and is worth a care- 
ful study. 
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As already mentioned, the start 
of the Goble shop was by the pur- 
chase of an older one and a number 
of machines were inherited. More 
modern ones were, of course, added 
as necessity demanded and the 
equipment of the shop, as now con- 
stituted, is as follows: 

The ground floor shop contains & 
7” four-sided moulder made by the 
H. B. Smith Machine Company; a 
rip-saw made by the Beach Manu- 
facturing Company; a cut-off saw 
by J. O'Colladay; a 24" combina- 
tion planer made by J. A. Fay & 
Kagan Company; a 14” lathe; a 
small jointer and a grinder. 

The second floor of the shop is 
equipped with the following ma- 
chines, these being smaller in size 
than those on the lower floor: A 6” 
mitre machine made by G. M. Stew- 
art; a 4” four-sided sticker made by 
H. B. Smith Machine Company; a 
double spindle shaper made by the 
C. O. Porter Machinery Company; 
a special pocket machine made by 
Olney & Warrin; a pulley machine 
by the Millbury Machine Company 
a 26” band-saw made by the C. E. 
Wright Company ; a saw table made 
by the American Woodworking Ma- 
chinery Company; a tenon machine 
made by Levi Houston; a mortiser 
by the Crescent Machine Company ; 
a saw table by the Seneca Falls 
Manufacturing Company. 

As mentioned in another para- 


Interior view of general office. 
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graph, particular pains are taken to 
properly sand finish all jobs and 
most of this work is accomplished on 
the belt sander furnished by the 
Mattison Machine Works. This sec- 
ond floor is also furnished with a 
grinder and the machines are oper- 
ated by electric motors. To remove 
refuse material on the machines a 
blower system has been installed, as 
can be noticed from the photo- 
graphs. A cyclone system has also 
been installed. 

The storage racks and sheds are 
always well stocked with material. 
For finish stock there is kept on 
hand a supply of oak, whitewood, 
fir, birch, ash, chestnut, cypress, 
Oregon pine, North Carolina pine 
and a quantity of 3 and 5 ply veneer 
panel of birch and oak. Large quan- 
tities of rough stock, such as roofers, 
etc., are also arranged so as to be 
easily accessible to the mill. Bridg- 
ing is run through the mill and 
stored in inside racks. 

The field equipment for use on 
outside jobs consists of the follow- 
ing machines: A 34 yard Chicago 
concrete mixer, a Ransome concrete 
mixer with hoist, also a Standard 
mixer; two Novo gas engines, one of 
which is equipped with an air com- 
pressor; a Braum bar cutter and a 
Buffalo forge cutter, a Sasgen port- 
able hoist and a Schram compressor. 
For field work lighting the Carbic 
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The charge ticket for each job. The labor charge is transferred to this form from 


the time distribution ticket shown on the opposite page. 


Manufacturing Company’s system 
of lights is used. 

The Goble Company’s automotive 
equipment consists of a one-ton 
Stewart truck, a two-ton Acme 
truck, & two and one-half.ton Acme 
truck, a Dodge Brothers commercial 
type and a Ford commercial box 
body truck. Three passenger cars 
are also included in this equipment. 
These are housed in a one-story ga- 
rage on a lot adjacent to the office 
and mill. As many as a hundred 
men leave the premises in the morn- 


The entry has a brick wall showing many varieties. 


ing in the various vehicles for the 
different jobs within a radius of 25 
miles. 

The general office of the company 
is located in the front end of the 
office and shop building. It occu- 
pies a space about 24 by 20 feet and 
there is a small private office about 
12 by 14 feet, under which is in- 
stalled a steam heating boiler which 
heats the office and part of the mill 
building. 

The estimating room is in one cor- 
ner of the second floor at the head 
of the stairs. While the office is very 
close to the noisy machinery, the 
ceilings and partitions have been so 
carefully insulated that no dis- 
turbance is occasioned in the office 
because of this proximity. 

In building the office and other 
rooms use was made of various 
building materials so that to a cer- 
tain extent owners and architects 
can see in place various kinds of 
brick laid up in different bonds and 
mortars, various woods in different 
finishes, and different wall and ceil- 


ing treatments. 


An excellent painting and dec- 
erating department is combined 
with the other work under the direc- 
tion of a superintendent. This de- 
partment handles not only all of the 
painting work in connection with 
the general contracts but under. 
takes painting and decorating work 
of any size. 

The materials used in this depart- 
ment, being inflammable, are housed 
in a separate fireproof building de- 
signed especially for that purpose, 
and, wherever possible, advantage is 
taken of low markets to lay in con- 
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Residence Mr. George B. Allen, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
i Walter D. Blair, Architect 


siderable quantities of standard, 
high-grade materials. 

For safeguarding the plant 
against fire destruction a stand- 
pipe and hose system is installed, 
augmented by a complete equipment 
of fire buckets and chemical ex- 
tinguishers. First aid kits are al- 
ways kept on all jobs and instruc- 
tions in case of injury to workmen 
are posted in conspicuous places. 

Cost records are kept of the dif- 
ferent classes of work on each job, 
all labor and materials being care- 
fully distributed according to a 
definite schedule, and these records 
are entered in a special cost ledger 
80 that at all times the actual status 
of any job can be easily arrived at. 

Each week the labor items are 
collected on a sheet for each job, and 
these records are diseussed with the 
superintendents. Once a month a 
complete eost summary of all the 


items on the job, both material and 
labor, is prepared, and at the 
monthly conferences these cost sum- 
maries are discussed. 

This monthly cost summary shows 
the actual cost and the estimated 
eost in parallel columns of both 
labor and materials, and the actual 
and estimated total costs. Where 
the actual costs exceed the estimate, 
the superintendent has to explain 
why. 

A feature which is probably 
unique in this organization is the 
practice of holding monthly meet- 
ings of all the superintendents, fore- 
men and office force. At these meet- 
ings are discussed various problems 
pertaining to the office and esti- 
muting work, the field construction 


_and the co-ordination of the various 


operations. 
A social hour and refreshments 
usually followed the business ses- 


Chateau of Mr. E. H. Litchfield, Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
Donn Barber, Architect 


sion at these meetings and from the 
very start they were well attended 
and successful in every way, as the 
interest of the men was attracted 
and held. 

Later, Mr. Goble began broaden- 
ing the scope of the meetings by 
having outside representatives give 
talks and inviting the craftsmen of 
the trade relating to the topic of 
discussion. Among those who ad- 
dressed these meetings were Mr. 
Fish of the Fish Brick Sales Com- 
pany, who spoke on pressed brick; a. 
representative of the National Lead 
Company, who spoke on paint; a 
representative of the Atlas Portland 
Cement Company, and others. 

The enthusiasm shown at the 
meetings convinced Mr. Goble that 
the public at large would also be 
interested in hearing the history of 
manufacture and uses of the various 
materials used in the building 


This is not a view of a lumber yard but the stock sheds of an up-to-date building contractor. These two views are on opposite 
sides of the driveway which leads to the rear entrance of shop. 
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trades, so last June, when Mr. 
Lawrence, executive secretary of the 
National Terra Cotta Societies, gave 
a lecture on terra cotta, the meeting 
was thrown open to the public, a 
meeting room being hired for the 
occasion. The lecture was illus- 
trated by both moving pictures and 
stereoptican slides and a short pro- 
gram of music was included to re- 
lieve the monotony of an evening’s 
talk. Refreshments, consisting of 
coffee, cake and ice cream, were 
served, lending a touch of social and 
homelike atmosphere to the affair. 

As was the case with the previous 
meetings, Mr. Goble personally bore 
all the expenses. He realized far 
more than ''value received'' on his 
expenditures, however, in that he 
gained a place of favor in the esti- 
mation of those of the community 
whose interests included some phase 
of the building business; thereby 
paving the way for bigger and bet- 
ter business. 

The attendance at this meeting 
and the interested manner in which 
the lecture was received surpassed 
all expectations and Mr. Goble saw 
his original idea grown into a re- 
spected and popular institution, 
serving him not only well but in 
many ways. 

A second public meeting was held 
recently at the Grace Church Com- 
munity House in White Plains. In- 
vitations were sent to members of 
the local Rotary and Lions’ Club, 
real estate dealers, bankers, supply 
dealers and other interested parties 
throughout the town. 

As the feature of this occasion, 
Mr. C. R. Gibbons of the Johns- 
Manville Company delivered an il- 
lustrated lecture on ‘‘The Story of 
Asbestos." A four-reel moving pic- 
ture was shown, depicting the evo- 


Read Memorial Community House, Purchase, N. Y. 
Donn Barber, Architect 


View of the garage. Accommodations here for five trucks. 


lution of asbestos products from the 
mine to the finished article, and the 
program was  interspersed with 
orchestral music. This affair proved 
even more successful than its prede- 
cessor. 

The general interest taken in 
these meetings bears out the fact 
that the prospective home builders 
of today are taking more and more 
of an interest in the construction of 
their future residences. As evi- 
denced by the attendance at the lec- 
tures, the people are eager to learn 
all they can about the various mate- 
rials used in modern home building. 
They seek to know why one material 
is to be used in preference to others, 
its cost, adaptability to the style 
and design of the particular house 
they have in mind, etc. 

And with this fact established, it 
stands to reason that the presenta- 
tion of such lectures enlightening 
the publie on the history and uses 
of building materials, when given 
under the auspices of a prominent 
building firm in a town will do much 
toward creating good will for that 
firm. For surely anyone attending 


such a lecture and open forum will 
leave with & favorable impression 
of the concern that made the lecture 
possible and will undoubtedly seek 
the services of such a progressive 
company when he is ready to build. 

Such a campaign could easily and 
economically be arranged by a 
group of builders in any town by 
their sharing the expense of hiring 
a suitable lecture hall and arranging 
a schedule of illustrated lectures 
such as Mr. Goble has done. It 
might be well also to hold open 
forum at the lectures to give in- 
terested parties an opportunity to 
ask questions and receive advice 
from building experts. Such a ven- 
ture would undoubtedly stimulate 
an interest in home building and 
prove a boon to all concerned. 

In conclusion, let us suggest that 
builders in every locality can ac- 
complish what Frank Goble has so 
successfully accomplished in his 
town. The idea is one which can be 
made to produce unlimited results 
and if handled correctly, is bound 
to justify the small financial outlay 
necessary to put it over. 


Residence of Mr. L. D. Armstrong, Riverside, Conn. 
Donn Barber, Architect 
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Planning for More Store Jobs 


HE fitting up of stores is no 
| | Longer the simple task it used 
tobe. In the old days, a mer- 
ehant rented a place, moved in a 
few cheap fixtures, and opened for 
business. To-day the ambitious mer- 
ehant goes the limit in fitting up 
his place of business to meet the 
approval of a discriminating public. 
It is true that ‘‘the public must be 
served, and he who hesitates to 
meet the demands of service—had 
better not start in business at all. 
The accompanying photographs 
and floor plan present a striking 
example of the extent to which an 
enterprising merchant or group of 
merchants will go in the way of 
fitting up a store to please the pur- 
chasing public. The builders of this 
store have made a bid for the 


patronage of the public simply 
through the design and appoint- 
ments of their establishment, and 
they undoubtedly will get it. 

This novel store is operated by the 
National Dairymen’s League Co- 
operative Association as a milk shop 
where all kinds of milk drinks are 
dispensed. Located on Sixth Ave- 
nue, between 42nd and 43rd Streets, 
within a stone’s throw of New 
York’s Broadway and its thirsty 
thousands, the little shop, designed 
to represent a Swiss herdsman’s hut, 
draws an unusually large patronage. 

A feature of the construction of 
the shop is the slate flooring which 
is laid random. The rest of the in- 
terior is finished in glistening white 
with the exception of a six-inch blue 
and gold baseboard. Wainscoting, 


Unique 
Milk Shop 
Designed by 
Morgan, 
French & Co., 
Architects, 
New York 


A clever example 

of creative re- 

modeling work 

making excellent 

use of slate, brick, 

wood, plate glass, 
etc. 


3½ feet high, of which Carrara 
glass, faces a long counter of the 
same material. 

The exterior design carries out 
the basie features of an Alpine 
herdsman's home. It is thought 
probable that this shop will be dupli- 
eated in other sections of New York 
and elsewhere. 

The success of the venture, which 
is an innovation in store building, 
points to a bright future for build- 
ers who go in for work of this novel 

There is always room for new 
ideas in building or remodeling and 
he is the wise builder who capitalizes 
new ideas in just such a way as the 
builders of this unique store have 
done. Every job of a unique type 
such as this, will reflect favorably on 
the builder. 
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Prepare’ Now to Handle More Construction 


ANUARY is the month for 

planning. Despite the fact 

that winter building is more in 
favor than ever before, January and 
February still remain slack months. 
This gives a building contractor the 
opportunity to look over his equip- 
ment, put it all in good shape, order 
new equipment, supplies, etc., 80 
that it will be ready early for the 
spring season. | 

If you are going in for much 
work it will be necessary to have 
one or more draftsmen. See that 
they are equipped with proper 
drawing tables, blue print ma- 
chines, etc., and do not fail to stack 
up with some good technical refer- 
ence books. 

Particular attention should be 
paid to your shop. More work 
should be done in the shop rather 
than on the job. Field work is al- 
ways more costly than shopwork and 
besides shopwork can go on in all 
kinds of weather. Perhaps the best 
explanation of shop arrangements 
to be produced is a visit to some 
successful building contractor’s shop 
and it is therefore with considerable 
pleasure, we present on another page 
a description of the shop of Mr. 
Frank N. Goble, successful building 
contractor of White Plains, New 
York. 

For your shop building it is a 
wise thing to make it fireproof or 
semi-fireproof construction. Re- 
member you are storing it with in- 
flammable material and should cut 
down the fire risk to a minimum. 
There is a direct saving from this 
as you will find when buying fire 
insurance and don’t forget safety 
devices; see that they are on every 
machine, look out that open trap 
doors are properly guarded. 


Electric power is the ideal way as 
each machine can have its own in- 
dependent motor. Then another 
advantage is eacb machine and 
beneh ean be adequately illumin- 
ated. Curiously enough, we are go- 


ing to advoeate the installation of 


numerous convenience outlets at dif- 
ferent points. Today, small electri- 
cally operated machine tools can be 
had. These cut down operating 
eosts by increased speed in produc- 
tion. 


E have electric hammers, elec- 

tric screw drivers, small elec- 
tric blowers for blowing away the 
sawdust on bench work. Then there 
is the electric glue heater, electric 
soldering iron, etc. It can be rea- 
sonably expected that more such ap- 
pliances will be forthcoming in the 
very near future. Therefore equip 
your shops with a number of con- 
venience outlets so that extension 
cords will not have to be run from 
the lamp sockets. 

Do not forget that trucks for hand- 
ling lumber and finished stock are 
very valuable time savers. You can 
bny some ready made or have your 
men make some when things are 
dull. You will find them mighty 
handy for transferring the material 
from one machine to the other. 
Things move much easier by being 
pushed than by being carried by 
hand. 

Of course, where trucks are used 
one must have clear aisles through 
which the trucks can be moved with- 
out interference. This method 
makes it quite possible to move ma- 
terial along the line of production 
in a regular orderly way. In lay- 
ing out your shop or in improving 
it provide ample snace between the 


machines so that your trucks can 
be stored there while the material is 
being run through the machinery. 

The best way of course is to have 
one truck with rough stock and the 
operator lifts piece by piece from 
this, runs it through the machine 
and deposits it on an empty truck. 
Arrange your machines so as to per- 
mit a continuous straight line pro- 
duction, according to the order in 
which the different operations are to 
be done. In this way a considerable 
amount of time will be saved that is 
ordinarily wasted in lost motion. 

There are machines now obtain- 
able that will do practically every- 
thing required in the woodworking 
line. You might profitably go 
through your shop and see if you 
need any additional benches, hand 
tools, measuring tools such, as steel 
squares, tri-squares, etc., files, pen- 
eils, levels, miter boxes, etc. 


EE that you have sufficient 

elamps for holding your work 
together. You may also need a 
veneer press, and don't forget the 
supply of sandpaper and glue, 
besides nails, screws, bolts, etc. 

It may be that some time could be 
very efficiently and profitably spent 
in erecting & number of bins for 
short lengths. It is surprising what 
a number of large boards are cut 
into, just because a man needs a lit- 
tle piece of a certain kind of wood. 

Of course, one necessary require- 
ment is to keep your shop clear of 
sawdust and shavings. An exhaust 
system operated by a suction fan is 
probably one of the best things that 
you can install, but make it a rule 
that your shop is cleaned up every 
night. Many a tool, ete., may be 
saved ` this simple practice. 
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Vour Field Equipment 


Buy Some New, Repair the Old; So As to Be Fully Prepared 


for One of the Best Construction Vears 


that the year 1924 will be as 

active for the building indus- 
try as 1922 and 1923. That there 
will be as acute a shortage of skilled 
help, is, of course, a foregone con- 
clusion. Mechanics cannot be made 
overnight nor in one or two years so 
the contractor will be up against the 
self-same problem. ! 

One solution will be for a build 
ing contractor to add to his equip- 
ment the various mechanical tools, 
machines, ete, for cutting down 
labor. Common labor will be as 
scarce as skilled mechanics, as exten- 
Sive reconstruction 
work is planned for 
the railroads and 
roads of each state 
and this will absorb 
quite à large number 
of unskilled laborers. 

Methods of con- 
struction in the build- 
ing industry are too 
often archaic. This 
ought not to be be- 
cause our manufac- 
turers have been pro- 
ducing machines and 
other equipment to 
lessen manual labor. 
One power shovel will 
do more excavating 
work than a big gang 
of men could do. Of 
course, for the single 
small job it does not 
pay to use this big 
machine. 

Economical build- 
ing, however, is done 
on a big seale—25 or 
more small houses 


T HERE is every indication 


This excavation for a large building where rock is e 
a quarry. For a job like this, 


ture is that of an excavation for a building on Sev 
Street, New York, near the office of Buil 


being erected at a time. We pre- 
sent rather an interesting picture of 
a home building operation at Pitts- 
burgh, where a tractor steam shovel 
was used to advantage at a very big 
savıng in cost. 

Where the excavation is in rock 
this, of course, is blasted apart by 
dynamite. Work of this sort will 
require a large swinging derrick, 
plenty of mats, planks, chains, buck- 
ets, etc. Hand hammers, pick axes, 


etc., will also be required besides 
rope, chain and wire cable. 

For drilling the holes in which 
dynamite is placed a compressed air 


ncountered looks like 
extensive equipment is required. This pic- 


enth Avenue and 37th 
ding Age. 


or electric drill offers safe and quiek 
method for doing the work. On 
small jobs such as residence con- 
struction, simple hand excavating 
tools will probably be all that is nec- 
essary but even here considerable 
labor can be saved by having a small 
power excavator or loader in which 
the excavated material may be 
raised or deposited either in wagons 
or some other point in the lot. 
Wheelbarrows, planks, metal con- 
crete forms, etc., will all be of use. 
Look over that equipment of 
yours, see that you have enough, 
and see that all is put in good 
order; be ready to 
handle more jobs. 
they can be had now. 
Just a word about 
your tool shanty. 
Really, they are ugly 
buildings for the most 
part but some pro- 
gressive contractors 
have found that it 
pays to have them 
good looking and well 
painted. The same is 
true of sidewalk sheds 
where your work 18 
done within the city 
limits. These should 
not be ugly; have 
them good looking, 
use a little lattice 
work, paint, etc., and 
put up a sign to let 
the public know that 
a good contractor is 
on the job. Many 2 
good contract will be 
landed this way by the 
favorable impression 
given to the passerby. 
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Towers and chutes are necessa 


en 
' „as 4 


ry for the economical placing of concrete in large quantities. This interesting view showing the 
taken at the building operation of the new Episcopal Cathedral, which is now being built at 


use of contractors’ equipment is 
“Te will be one of the largest church struc tures in the world and will rival famed Westminster Abbey. 


Washington, D. C. 


If you are demolishing an old 
building and are to make use of the 
brick, do not employ a few men to 
laboriously clean them by hand 
chipping. Employ one man and a 
brick cleaning machine and the 
work will be done cheaper and bet- 
ter and in far less time than the un- 
profitable hand method requires. 

Regarding the mixing of concrete 
and mortar, but little need be said 
about the advantage of having a 
power mixer on the job. The power 
mixer will save you lots of labor and 
will insure thoroughly mixed con- 
crete. On smaller jobs, mortar 
boxes are essential; the old style of 
wood are not as good as the new 
steel ones as they do not allow water 
to soak through. Steel mortar boxes 
are also an economical piece of 
equipment to have on a job. They 
are easily cleaned, don't leak and 


are not expensive in cost. 


Despite all improvements, saw 
horses have not been done away 
with; they are mighty useful to have 
and a number of them should be 
made in the shop ready for field 
use. For outside work any number 
of different sorts of scaffolding can 
now, fortunately, be had. These 
are different types of rigid scaffold. 
ing brackets made of steel that can 
be had at moderate cost. They are 
light in weight, rigid and safe and 
more easily handled than the cum- 
bersome window type and can be 
constantly used without deteriora- 
tion. 

Hanging scaffolds offer many ad- 
vantages; there are vertain forms 
such as are used in building large 
sky-scrapers that afford absolute 
safe and comfortable working space 
for bricklayers, ete. When you are 
paying men $10 to $14 per. day 
you must take every precaution to 


see that they can work efficiently. 
They cannot do it if they have to 
continuously watch their step“ be- 
eause of unsafe scaffolds. 

Proper scaffolding and good work- 
ing conditions pay big dividends. It 
IS the lack of these that has been the 
cause of many young men shunning 
the building industries. Work must 
be made as attractive as possible for 
the men. Money is not everything. 
Nothing will help so much in this 
respect as proper field equipment. 
Steady jobs and good working con- 
ditions are what the mechanics are 
after, not high wages for short time. 

For form work, scaffolding, ete., 
clamps can now be had, so that it 
will not be necessary to nail the 
wood pieces together, as they hold 
rigidly in position without nail or 
spike. Where, however, these newer 
inventions (cannot be used, thimbles 
can be used on the nail heads to pra- 


-— 


vent the head driv- 
ing tight against 
the timber, enabling it 
to be easily pulled out 
by the claw of the 
hammer. 

There are many 
other little items of 
field equipment that 
wil be money savers 
for the progressive 
builder who will only 
use them. Manufac- 
turers have not been 
slow to sense the needs 
of the building indus- 
try. This is the age of 
machinery.  Mechani- 
eal ways of mixing, 
raising, and erecting 
will be used more and 
more. 

The three pictures 
on this page show a 
variety of field equip- 
ment that a building 
eontraetor will need in 
the economical erec- 
tion of various kinds 
of buildings. 

The concrete mixer 
is sueh a time-saver 


that it is a necessity on : 


practically every job. 
Small and large sizes 
can be had, so that the 
needs of each job can 
be economically met. 

A steam shovel ean 
only be profitably used 
on a fair sized job; but 
the way it digs results 
in a big saving of 
labor. 

Several different va- 
rieties of derricks are 
shown in the picture 


of the Times Building operation; each having its own 

i The frame derrick with hand wind- 
lass is one of our oldest forms of field equipment but 
still a mighty useful one. 


particular use. 


The Geo. A. Fuller Co., of New York, believes in sdequate 


ment, as this interesting action picture 


equip- 
shows of their work on 


the new Times Building, New York. Complete even to the walking 
delegate on top of the sidewalk shed. 


equipment. 
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There are different 
sizes of practically 
every piece of equip- 
ment made. Be sure 
to select the size for 
which you have the 
most use. There is no 


. use in buying a big 


piece of apparatus if 
you are only erecting 
small houses. Likewise. 
a little machine will 
not pay as big div: 
dends as larger equip- 
ment if your jobs are 
on a large scale. 

It is surprising what 
a variety of tools, ma- 
chines and appliances 
the contractor needs. 
January is a good 
month to sit down and 
go over catalogs of the 
different manufactur- 
ers, study which ma- 
chines will save you a 
lot of money. The 
high cost of labor 
makes it imperative to 
use machinery wher- 
ever possible. This 
makes men more eff- 
cient, and they are 
actually working at a 
cheaper wage than by 
old-time methods. We 
hear a good deál of 
the ‘‘good old times” 
but who would really 
want them back? 

January is the month 
for thinking these mat- 
ters over. Do your 
planning now so that 
your equipment will be 
in shape for the Spring 
rush. There will be 


plenty of building to do, enough for every live contrac- 
tor in the United States to make a good year’s profit. 
You ean add to it by having proper money saving 
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HAT equipment do you need! 

Look over these various 

items and see what you are lacking. 

Look over your different machines. 

Do they need any new parts? Now 

is the time to look over your equip- 

ment, repair it and order anything 

that you need. The spring season 
will soon be here. 

Below is a little list that will serve 
as a jog to your memory. Check 
over the different items and be sure 
to order early the things you need. 
Remember, big business for 1924. Be 
prepared to handle it. Proper 
equipment will aid you toward this 
end. 

Adzes, air compressors, anvils, 
auto passenger, auto truck, auto 
trailers, axes and hatchets. 

Bar benders and cutters, barrels, 
brick cleaning machines, brick 


‘clamps, brackets—scaffold, brackets 


—shingling. buckets, and buckets 
for concrete hoisting. 


Ladders of all sorts are pieces of equip- 

ment that you should have plenty of. The 

double ladder as shown here with extend- 

ing sides is easily made and enables its 

use for going both up and down at the 
same time by the workmen. 


Proper equipment means greater economy 
in labor. A machine can now be had as 
pictured above, for the cleaning of brick. 


Capstans for house moving, can- 
vas covers, cement for bag cleaners, 
chains, chain blocks, chalk, chutes 
for concrete, clamps—form, clamps 
—scaffold, clips for forms, concrete 
trucks, concrete mixers, conveyors— 
hod, cord for chalk lines, and crow- 
bars. 

Derricks, ditch digging machine, 
door mortiser, and dynamite. 

Elevating machinery and excava- 
tors. 

First aid kit, flood lights and floor 
scrapers, polisher and sanders. 

Gasoline engine. 

Hammers—sledge and carpenter, 
hand carts and dump carts, hand 
tools—masons, hand tools—carpen- 
ters, hand tools—plumbers, hand 
tools — electricians, hand tools 
painters, hand trucks, hods, hoes, 
hose, hoists—chain, and hoists. 

Iron sheets—for mixing mortar. 


Jacks. 

Kerosene engine. 

Ladders, lanterns, lights, levels 
and plumbs and lumber crayons. 

Mattocks, mitre boxes and mortar 
mixing boxes—wood, metal. 

Pencils, portable tool shanties or 
field offices, picks—hand, picks— 
power, pile drivers, power shovels, 
planks, portable (saws) woodwork- 
ers, pulleys—blocks and pumps, 
drain, rams, etc., centrifugal—force. 

Rakes, rollers for house moving, 
rope—hemp, manila and wire, and 
ropes and tackle. 

Surveying instruments, transits 
and levels, shovels and spades, steam 
engine and boiler, stone crusher, 
stone drills, scoops and drags, stump 
pullers, steel tapes, surfacing ma- 
chines, stone, stucco machines, 
sereens—sand and gravel. scales— 
weighing, sand blast machinery, sal- 
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Checking List on Field Equipment 


umanders, shovels — spades, stone 
drills and saw horses or trestles. 

Tampers, tanks, trowels, tractor, 
tool chests, tool bags, tents, trench 
ing machines, time clock. 

Well drilling tools, wheelbarrows 
and windlass. 

A camera should be part of your 
equipment. Nothing is of such im- 
portance as an almost daily photo- 
graphic record of your work. It 
tells the story completely and 
should any law suit follow on the 
job, as is unfortunately sometimes 
the case, a photograph is the very 
best evidence. 

Perhaps your office needs to be 
re-arranged, new desks installed, 
typewriter, adding machine, ete., 
may be needed. Plan to buy these 
things in January. Do not wait 
until the busy season is upon you 
for lack of proper equipment is 
liable to cost a good deal of money 
because of the time you will waste. 


The use of iron clamps for erecting scaf- 
folding and supports for form work are 
economical to use. No need for nails 
and easily taken apart without any cat- 
ting are features which make this type of 
scaffolding desirable. 
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Will It Work 


HAVE been told that a good paint job 

can be had over varnish, if a coat of 
aluminum has been applied on the var- 
nish and then the paint over the alumi- 
num. I was told that it made a good 
under coat for enamel. 

I have some old furniture that is var- 
nished and I wish to paint it and if the 


aluminum will work it will save remov- 
ing the varnish.—C. R. Job. 


A Striking Little Real 
Estate Office 


PLACE of business so strikingly 
distinctive as the little real estate 
ofüce shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration is sure to attract the notice of 
passers-by, and hence be self-advertising. 
And that, of course, was the reason for 
this building's being made so very un- 
usual in design and color scheme—that 
by attracting attention it might con- 
stitute in itself a sort of advertisement. 
The building is located in Hollywood, 
California, and is owned and occupied 
by the C. Shockley Company, real estate 
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WANTED—IDEAS 


HERE is an old saying to 

the effect that "There's 
nothing new under the sun.” This 
may be so, but more likely it is 
not. Every man is blessed with a 
certain amount of originality, and 
when he puts his originality to 
work he usually evolves ideas. 
These ideas may not always be 
really new, but at least they are 
of interest to the other fellow. If 
you have any ideas that you think 
might help the other fellow send 
them in to this department of 
BU IN Ack and we will return 
a $200 bill and our thanks for 
each idea published. 


dealers. As will be seen, both its out- 
side walls and its steeply pitched roof 
are covered with shingles, laid in irregu- 
lar courses, and these shingles are stained 
in a variegation of colors and shades, pro- 
ducing a very strikingly speckled ap- 
pearance. The colors represented include 
light cream, yellow, dark blue, bright 
green and various shades of brown. 

The building, somewhat suggesting a 
small cottage residence, is also rather 
distinctive in architectural design. Note, 
for instance, the upward curved roof 
ridges, the pyramid-like wall extensions 
at the front corners, and the little front 


C. SHOCK 
REAL 


entrance with the awning-covered French 
windows at either side. 

The building, on the front, is about 
twenty feet wide, exclusive of the cor- 
ner extensions, and the ends are approxi- 
mately ten feet. Its interior is par- 
titioned into two small office rooms and & 
lavatory and wardrobe closet.—Charles 
Alma Byers. 


Some Good Pointers on 
Holding Help 


HE men that we hold permanently 

are paid for a certain number of the 
legal holidays. I do not pay them for 
all. I pay all of my permanent men two 
and one-half cents per hour more than 
the going wage. This, totaling twenty 
cents per day, pays their carfare. 

These men work full time, but I may 
be situated a little differently from 
other men, inasmuch as I do general con- 
tracting and run a jobbing shop besides. 
When my men are not busy outside, they 
go into the jobbing shop. 

At present, the supervising of the job- 
bing shop has been done on a profit 
sharing basis with the foreman. This is 
a bonus, of course, but this also has a 
tendency to hold the cost of labor down 
on large repair work, because the more 
profit that accrues from the work, the 
more he gets. 

My permanent men are used as & 
nucleus for working up a ''gang"' to 
handle any work I may have. As I stated 
&bove, when the men are not busy out- 
side, they go into the jobbing shop and 
are considered ‘‘old men.’’ 

These are the principal inducements 
that I offer them, and after years of 
careful study, I find that if a man knows 
that he is certain of even twenty cents a 
day more than what he would get else- 
where, even if he should have a loaf of 
from three to four days in the winter 
time, he doesn’t go running off hunting 
for another job. Also, the profit sharing 
with the foreman on any particular work 
helps to keep the men working up to the 
full length of the day, although even this 
does not give the full eight hours labor 
per day in many cases, and then again 
in some instances, it gives a great deal 
more. 


The new men do not share the profits 
with the foreman.—L. W. Eddy. 
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Automotive Advertising 


NOVEL form of advertising for 

builders, contractors or any indi- 
vidual engaged in the building line is 
shown in the accompanying photograph. 
The miniature house mounted on an auto- 
mobile chassis is bound to attract atten- 
tion and comment wherever seen. 

The traveling house shown in the pic- 
ture bears the marks of expert workman- 
ship right down to the minutest detail 
and attests to the skill and ability of the 
builder or contractor whose handiwork it 
represents. 

With the exception of the rolling 
foundation, the little house on the truck 
is an exact duplicate of a practical 
bungalow.—A; Fair. 


Novel Retaining Wall 


A NOVEL and attractive retaining 
wall for the house, barn, or garden 
can be built of drain tile and stone, as 
shown in the accompanying view. This 
photograph shows such a wall built in 
front of a brick house in Dayton, Ohio, 
about 25 years ago. It will be noticed 
that the style and appearance of the 
wall harmonizes with the construction of 
the house; also that the wall is still in 
good condition despite its age. 

Eight-ineh tile, 2 feet long with plain 
ends, were stood upright on sandstone 
slabs, in rows of 6 or 8, separated by 
sandstone blocks. The tile were filled 
with lean concrete, then covered with 
sandstone slab caps about 14 inches 
thick, 2 feet wide, and 8 feet long; after 
which earth was placed behind the wall 
and covered with sod. Extra large blocks 
and slabs, cut to a circular shape, were 
placed in front of the porch to form an 
entrance space for steps. Similar large 
blocks were placed at the ends, to form 
the necessary wingwalls. 

At the one end, where it was desired 
to slope the top of the wall downward, 
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arat 
the tile were simply eut off at the top, to 
fit the slope of the cap, and were stepped 
down at the bottom in groups of three, 
by making the proper steps in the sand- 
stone slabs underneath. 

The vertical blocks of stone between 
the rows of tile add to the appearance of 
the structure, and also give the wall the 
additional strength required in order to 
retain the earth. In building walls 
higher than the one shown in the photo- 
graph, where it would be desirable to 
place tile in two or more courses, it 
would probably be necessary to place the 
vertical stone blocks closer together in 
the lower courses. 

Damaged as well as first-class drain 
tile may be used, by turning the larger 
cracks or broken places toward the in- 
side of the wall where they will not be 
visible when the work is finished.—Ivan 
E. Houk, City Engineer, Dayton, O. 
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Commendation from a 


Master Builder 


I WISH to thank you for the copy of 

your publication containing the 
articles relative to the shortage of 
skilled help in the building trades. They 
are timely and to the point. 

It seems in this particular section of 
the country that the only individuals 
interesting themselves in this problem 
are secretaries and an occasional archi- 
tect. If, through publications such as 
yours, the contracting fraternity can be 
awakened to realize the difficulties they 
will some time have to face, an inesti- 
mable good will be accomplished, as this 
problem will become more and more 
acute as time rolls on.—J. H. Coster, 
General Secretary, Master Builders? As- 
sociation of Iowa. 


From a New Zealand 


Subscriber 


I CLAIM to be your most southern 
subscriber. I can assure you I look 
forward to every issue as many of them 
have problems which interest me very 
much. 

There is one in May issue of this year 
entitled **Super Span Roof Trusses’’ by 
Wm. R. Fogg. I would like, indeed, if 
you could obtain details of this very in- 
teresting form of construction; any cost 
of same I would forward you. 

Also, could you forward catalog of 
firms that deal in corrugated roofing as- 
bestos, also corrugated glass to suit 
sheets. I would esteem it a great favor. 

Again thanking you for valuable as- 
sistance your magazine has given me the 
last fifteen years.—J. Jensen, North In- 
vereargill, New Zealand. 
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The Builder and the Income Tax Law 


MINNESOTA builder raises 
these interesting and important 


A questions related to the federal 


income tax law: 


41. I keep two cars; one is used ex- 
clusively for business and the other for 
business and personal uses. The second 
car is used in showing property and on 
other occasions when convenient; in 
fact, business purposes form about three- 
fourths of its use. Under these circum- 
stances how much of the expense of the 
second car can be charged to the busi- 
ness for income tax purposes, allowing 
that all the expense of the first car is 
charged to the business? 


**2. When a piece of property is sold 
on contract, the payments being spread 
over a period of several years, when 
should the profit on the deal be included 
in the income? For example, a house 
is sold for $10,000. A first mortgage of 
$4,000 on the property is assumed by the 
purchaser, a $2,000 cash payment is 
made, and the balance of $4,000 on con- 
tract is paid in monthly payments of 
$50 and interest, thus taking nearly 
seven years to complete payment. It 
does not seem fair that the profit should 
be taken when the sale is made, as, in 
ease of default, there might be a loss 
instead of a profit 


**3. I am erecting a building, half of 
which I expect to use for an office, and 
the other half of which I will rent as a 
Store. Would it be wise to charge the 
business rent for this office section, the 
Same as though it were being rented 
from some one else, and, if so, would 
this amount also have to be included in 
the income received? What effect would 
this have on the income tax? 


4. What is the best method of han- 
dling accounts for material kept on hand 
for use in building, such as millwork, 
hardware, ete.f When an inventory of 
this material is taken, if the amount is 
found to be higher than what is now on 
‘our books, must it be counted as in- 


By Arthur L. H. Street 


comef We are planning on starting a 
stock record. Have you forms to sug- 
gest for that purpose??? 


Answers. 


1. All of the expense of the first car 
is, of course, a deductible expense. And, 
on the facts stated, I am of the opinion 
that three-fourths of the expense of the 
second car is also deductible. The 
Revenue Act permits deduction of all 
ordinary and necessary expenses paid 
or incurred during the taxable year in 
carrying on any trade or business, etc. 


An authority on income taxes (Mont- 
gomery, Income Tax Procedure,“ 1923 
ed., pp. 813, 814) says: „Perhaps the 
item of expense most difficult to appor- 
tion between living and business is the 
upkeep of an automobile which is used 


for both business and for personal pur- 
poses, 


[s principle the test is simple enough. 

‘Personal, living or family’ expenses 
are not allowable deductions. Business 
expenses are allowable deductions.?? 
And there has been an official ruling that 
‘such portion of the upkeep of this tax- 
payer’s automobile as was occasioned 
by its use in the taxpayer’s business is 
a proper deduetion as a business ex- 
pense, ete. 


2. An answer to the second question 
depends somewhat upon the facts of 
each separate case. The regulation of 
the Treasury Department recognize the 
question whether at least one-fourth of 
the whole purchase price has been paid 
down as a test whether the seller must 
account for the whole ptofit on the 


transaction in the year in which the 
sale is made. 


One of these regulations (art. 45) says 
that where less than one-fourth is paid 
down ‘‘installment obligations assumed 
by the buyer are not ordinarily to be 
regarded as having a readily realizable 
market value, and the vendor may re- 


port as his income from such transac- 
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tion in any one year that proportion of 
each payment actually received in that 
year which the gross profit to be real 
ized when the property is paid for bears 
to the gross contract price. l 

If the return is made on that basis 
and the vendor repossesses the property 
after defaut by the buyer, retaining the 
previous payments, the entire amount of 
such payments, less the profits previously 
returned, will be income to the vendor 
and will be so returned for the year in 
which the property was repossessed.’’ 

So, it seems, that where $2,000 is paid 
down on a $10,000 purchase, without as 
sumption of mortgage for any other part 
of the purchase price, the seller should 
return one-fifth of his contract profit on 
the whole denl in making return for that 
year. 

In addition he must include the pro- 
portion of profit represented by any in- 
stallment payments made in that year. 
In each of the remaining years that the 
contract runs he returns the profit de- 
rived that year, as shown by install 
ment payments made. 

Under a ruling of the Internal Rev- 
enue Bureau, if the down payment, plus 
the installment payments made within 
the year in which the sale was made, 
equals more than one-fourth of the con- 
tract price, the full profit on the whole 
deal must be returned as accrued within 
that year (5 Cumulative Bulletin, 108). 


I! appears to be the ruling of the bu- 
reau that in a case like that used by 
the gentleman from Minnesota as an ex- 
ample, where the down payment, plus aà 
first mortgage assumed by the buyer, 
equals more than one-fourth of the pur- 
chase price, return of the whole profit 
must be made as acrued in that year. 
(5 Cumulative Bulletin. 90). 

An opinion of a solicitor of the bureau, 
to be found under the last citation says: 
It has been the practice to consider 
mortgages assumed by the purchaser a$ 
the equivalent of cash in determining 
the amount of the initial payment.“ 
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As a matter of common sense, it may 
be difficult to see how a seller is any 
more assured of actually receiving his 
contract profit where only $2,000 is paid 
down on a $10,000 deal, where the buyer 
assumes a first mortgage for $500 or 
more, than where there is no assump- 
tion of a mortgage. 

As a matter of fairness, it may be 
equally difficult to say why, in the first 
case, the seller may make return on the 
installment basis, while, in the gecond 
case, there must be a return covering 
the whole profit to accrue on the deal. 

We know of no judicial precedent 
overriding the position taken by the 
revenue authorities of the government. 
On the other hand, there does not appear 
to have been any court decision uphold- 
ing that position. 

Under the position taken by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, the only 
answer to the statement made by the 
gentleman from Minnesota, that, ‘‘in 

' ease of default, there might be a loss in- 
stead of a profit, is that his recourse 
lies in deducting from his taxable in- 
come for subsequent year an amount 
sufficient to adjust the diminished profit 
or loss resulting from the buyer's de- 
fault. 

3. We find no authority for saying that 
the gentleman is entitled to treat the 
rental value of the half of the building 
which he intends to use for office pur- 
poses as a deductible business expense. 
In fact, the rulings are to the contrary. 
He has no more right to do this than he 
would to deduct the value of his own 
time as an item of labor expense. 

Section 214 of the Revenue Act in- 
cludes, among other deductible expenses, 
rentals or other payments required to 
be made as a condition to the continued 
use or possession, for the purpose of the 
trade or business, of property to which 
the taxpayer has not taken or is not 
taking title or in which he has no 
equity. 

4. As to the fourth question, we sug- 
gest that the gentleman from Minnesota 
eonsult other builders in bis city for 
information as to what methods of ac- 
counting are used by them. We do not 
have at hand official data sufficient to 
justify giving detailed advice on this 
point. Nor have we the forms used. 

If satisfactory information on the 
subject is not readily obtainable through 
other builders, we advise consulting the 
local internal revenue collector, or some 
accountant specializing in income tax 
returns. The following regulations of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue have 
some bearing on this subject: 

It is recognized that no uniform 
method of accounting can be prescribed 
Tor all taxpayers, and the law contem- 
plates that each taxpayer shall adopt 
such forms and systems of accounting as 
are in his judgment best suited for his 
purpose.“ b 
‘‘Taxpayers carrying materials and 

supplies on hand should inelude in ex- 


penses the charges for materials only to 
the amount that they are actually con- 
sumed and used in operation during the 
year for which the return is made, pro- 
vided that the cost of such material and 
supplies has not been deducted in deter- 
mining the net income for any previous 
year. If a taxpayer carries incidental 
materials or supplies on hand for which 
no record of consumption is kept or of 
which physical inventories at the be- 
ginning and end of the year are not 
taken, it will be permissible for the tax- 
payer to include in his expenses and de- 
duct from gross income the total cost of 
such supplies and materials as were pur- 
chased during the year for which the 
return is made, provided the net income 
is clearly reflected by this method.’’ 


Income Tax 
On Installment Sales 


- E are planning to build houses 

which will be sold on the payment 
plan, and would like to know if you can 
furnish some data on how to figure the 
profit of payment plan selling for in- 
come tax,“ writes a Middle West com- 
pany. ‘‘Also, if there is any special 
way to start the bookkeeping so as this 
will be easily flgured.?? 

The official regulations governing this 
question will be found as articles 44, 45 
and 46 of Regulations 62 (1922 edition) 
of the Treasury Department, Relating to 
the Income Tax. The substance of these 
regulations is given below:' 

If the purchaser pays one-fourth or 
more of the purchase priee when the sale 
is contracted, the seller is required to 
treat the profit on the whole transaction 
as accrued within that year. And, under 
a ruling of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue, if the down payment, plus install- 
ment payments made within the same 
year, equal or exceed one-fourth of the 
entire contract price the whole profit is 
to be returned as earned within that 
year. ‘‘If the buyer defaults and the 
seller regains title . . ., retaining pay- 
ments previously made, he may deduct 
from his gross income as a loss in the 
year of repossession any excess of the 
amount previously reported as income 
over the amount actually received, and 
must include such real estate in his in- 
ventory at its original cost to himself 
(less any depreciation as defined in arts. 
161 and 162). 


Should you desire any in- 
formation on.a legal point 
connected with building, a 
letter addressed to Legal 


Editor, Building Age, will 
bring you prompt advice by 
return mail, freé of charge. 


If the initial payment, plus install- 
ments paid in the same year, is less than 
one-fourth of the contract price, ‘‘the 
vendor may report as his income from 
such transaction in any year that pro- 
portion of each payment actually re- 
ceived in that year which the gross profit 
to be realized when the propery is paid 
for bears to the gross contract price. 
If the return is made on this basis and 
the vendor repossesses the property after 
default by the buyer, retaining the 
previous payments, the entire amount 
of such payments, less the profit previ- 
ously returned, will be the income to the 
vendor and will be so returned for the 
year in which the property was repos- 
sessed, and the property repossessed must 
be included in the inventory at the origi- 
nal cost to himself,“ etc. A 

Under a ruling of the bureau’s solici- 
tor it is the practice to treat a mortgage 
assumed by the purchaser as the equiva- 
lent of cash in determining the amount 
of the initial payment. 

As to ascertaining the profit repre- 
sented in a sale, an expert in income tax 
accounting should be consulted, because 
of the numerous details that are involved 
and which could not: be here set forth 
within the space permitted. We can 
merely give this rough outline of the 
computation. The profit is to be com- 
puted by entering the original cost of 
the property, assuming that it was 
acquired since March 1, 1913. The cost 
of improvements and the cost of the lot 
indicate the basis on which the profit is 
to be computed. Expenses incidental to 
the purchase and sale may be deducted 
if not included in general business ex- 
penses deducted elsewhere in the same 
or another return. 

Information concerning detailed meth- 
ods of bookkeeping should be readily ob- 
tainable from almost any accountant or 
experienced real estate dealer. 


Liability for 
Subcontractor’s Default 


N a subcontractor failing to pay 

his men for their labor on a build- 
ing can the general contractor be held 
responsible, or can a lien be enforced 
against the structure f"? asked a Penn- 
sylvanian. Inquiry is also made as to 
where a copy of the Standard Documents 
of the American Institute of Architects 
ean be obtained. 

The general contractor is not directly 
liable to employees of a subcontractor 
for payment of their wages, and it seems 
that under the Pennsylvania lien law 
they have no right to enforce a lien 
against the building, but that they can 
enforce a lien against any funds due the 
sub-contractor. It will be best to con- 
sult a Pennsylvania attorney for detailed 
information on this subject. 

Concerning Standard Documents write 
to ^ -rican Institute of Architects, 
C nge, Washington, D. C. 


— 


Our Colonial ancestors 
devoted much thought 
and architectural skill 
to having an attractive 
entrance. So much has 
been thought of these 
old designs that today 
thousands of our 
houses are graced with 
Colonial doorways, the 
above being an inter- 
esting example. 


Here we have a simple 
square opening door- 
way without any orna- 
ment or design what. 
soever. It is propor- 
tion here that counts. 
Being placed at a 
clipped corner of a 
building, hence lends 
itself to outside steps 
having five sides of an 
octagon. Bracket lamps 
set rather high with 


HE entrance 
f jte the 
true character of a 
home. It is the in- 
troduction of what 
lies within, and 
whether this ts 
welcoming or in- 
different depends 
on the impression- 
istic values of the 
home doorway. 
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Some Clever Doorways 


From Spain modern 
builders borrow many 
a delightful idea for an 
up-to-date doorway. In 
this design the plain 
but graceful arch de- 
rives its beauty by its 
proportions. The lamps 
and little ornaments 
above in the stucco add 
the touches that lift it 
out of the ordinary. 


potted evergreens add 
the eolor touch to this 
delightful entrance. 
The genial owners of 
this home seem fo 
beckon you welcome. 


Perhaps you will recog- 


nize them. Yes, they 
are Doug and Mary and 
the entrance is to their 
house, “Pickfair,” in 


Los Angeles, California. 
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NTERING the year 1924, the building indus- 

try has before it a wonderful opportunity. 
Buildings of all sorts are required. The denfand, 
instead of decreasing, seems to be increasing. The 
progressive spirit is felt in the desire of the people 
for better types of buildings. Those who know 
Europe do not want us to fall in the ruts they 
have. Truly they built well, as their buildings 
have lasted for many hundreds of years, but even 
their new buildings lack the modern improvements 
Americans have been educated to want. This de- 
sire for better things in 
the United States has 
made building here the 
Prosperous industry it 
is today. 


UILDERS are challenged with 
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ETTER plan to take care of the increased 
B volume of business that will surely be yours 
this year if you are able to handle it. Several 
articles in this issue tell about equipment that will 
enable you to meet this coming call. Read how one 
builder equipped his shop and advertised cleverly. 
Building construction should be more consist- 
ently advertised in a more educational way. 
Get people interested in good construction. Just 
consider what the automobile dealers have accom- 
plished. They are selling cars because they have 
made people want 
them. The same thing 
can be done with the 
better kind of home 
building. 


HE demand for a big problem. It is to build a HE action taken 

housing still con- good livable house with modern con- by the Akron 
tinues as strongly as veniences for an average sized fam- Builders’ Exchange in 
ever befere. The De- ily at a cost of less than $5,000, and building a model home 
partment of Commerce still allow a reasonable profit to the to educate the public 
and Labor is working builder. The recent survey made im belter home eon: 
to evolve a method by Bund Ac indicated that struction is a step in 
whereby the small there is a demand for 500,000 of the right direction. It 
home owner will be | such houses! It is possible, with shows they are pro- 
financed. This prob- modern materials and methods, to gressive. Perhaps that 
lem is a difficult one. build such a house, but some new is why every builder of 
It is to be hoped that ideas must be used. Cellars and Akron has plenty of 
some adequate plan attics may be eliminated. We can good paying jobs to 
will be formed to help go to the sleeping car and steam- do. Worth while emu- 
desirable citizens to ship cabins for some ideas. Let's lating, eh? 
own a home. The State go and produce the house that over 
of New YonE is also 3,000,000 people are wanting. G build Deer 


considering a state 
eredit for housing re- 
lief. New Zealand is 
working out a method 
to advance as much as 95 per cent. of the cost, as 
is mentioned on another page of this issue. 


E are trying to publish a magazine that will 
truly represent the building industry. Re- 
eently a number of our articles have been repub- 
lished and quoted from in many newspapers and. 
magazines. Not so long ago even the distinguished 


Literary Digest paid us the compliment of reprint- 


ing in full a recent article of ours on the shortage 
of men in the building industry. Our survey of the 
building needs, published in our November issue, 
has likewise since appeared in many papers. 


HERE is no limit, it seems, to what builders 

wil be asked to do. The largest offiee build- 
ing in the world is to be ereeted in New York 
on a site of about 200x400 feet. It will be thirty- 
five stories high, contain 1,458,170 square feet of 
rentable floor space and its eost is estimated be- 
tween $18,000,00 and $20,000,000. 


buildings, both in 
design and construc- 
tion, should be the aim 
of all progressive men 
in our industry. A very helpful series of articles on 
this subject will appear every month during this 
year. They are written by Mr. Ernest MeCullough, 
who has had lots of experience and is now connected 
with one of the largest building firms of New York. 


RAYERS are sometimes answered. It was on 

Sunday, October 19, 1918. that the Editor of 
Burmupine AGE, out on leave, had the opportunity 
of viewing the ancient altar erected by Druids at 
St. Nazaire, France, and at this ancient shrine 
uttered a silent prayer for the end of the war. On 
the way back to his ship word was received that 
the Germans were ready to discuss the armistice 
terms. This was the beginning of the end. It is 
certainly with pleasure that we publish a picture of 
this early constructive work of man to illustrate 
Mr. McCullough’s article and it might also interest 
our readers to know that he was a lieutenant- 
eolonel of engineers and in France at the same 
time. 
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Wirins-Fixtures- Devices 
for 1 and Power 


HE architect, owner or build- 
er of a dwelling, especially 
one to be erected in the su- 
burbs, is generally on the watch for 
features which will add to the at- 
tractiveness of the place, plaeing 
special emphasis on the exterior. 
They strive to make everything ap- 
propriate and in keeping with the 
surroundings. 

This special eare should Le ex- 
tended to the selection of a proper 
lighting unit for the porch. Jn se- 
lecting such a fixture, too often a 
lack of care or foresight is evi- 
denced. The result is that in many 
eases houses are being built without 
sufficient attention being paid 19 
this ‘‘neglected half inch.’’ If more 
consideration were given to it, the 
exterior beauty of the dwellines 


would be enhanced a considerabie 
extent. The fixtures designed ior 
use in the dining room, living room, 
bedrooms, etc., are generally pieke4 
out with a view to. their appropr:- 
ateness for each particular room, to- 
gether with their effect on the sur- 
roundings, so why not select that 
designed for the porch in that sam» 
manner ? 

There are now being manufac- 
tured fixtures of most attractive de- 
sign and utility for porch use, some 
original designs of which are illus. 
trated on this page. They are made 
with a view to providing an efficient 
lighting medium and at the sam 
time to adding a decorative touch to 
the surroundings. Furthermore, 
their construction is such as to ren- 
der them impervious to the ravages 
of weather, and they will stand up 
under the most trying conditions. 

In a Colonial house, for example, 
consider how a pair of attractive 
bronze lanterns hung on either side 
of the main door would add to the 
appearance of the place. They 
would be far more attractive than 
some ordinary unit, and would pre- 
sent a pleasing appearance both by 
night and day. 

Then, too, there are styles de- 
signed to be suspended from the 
ceiling, and still others intended for 
wall use, all of which are mighty at- 
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Hints on Sdi Porch — 


tractive. There is no reason why 
the appearance of the porch should 
not be enhanced by appropriate and 
good looking fixtures, and a little 
thought should be expended on their 
selection. 

The most efficient and convenient 
method of operating the porch fix- 
ture is by means of a three-way 
switeh located near the door on the 
porch and just inside the door with- 
in the dwelling. This arrangement 
makes it possible for the house- 
holder to turn on the light before 
he enters the house and to extin- 
guish it after he has gone inside. 
Then, too, the interior control is 
handy when the bell rings late at 
night, for with it it is possible to 
flood the porch with light to see who 
is there before opening the door. 
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STORM-PROOF HARDWARE 
FOR GARAGE anv BARN DOORS 


When you build a garage or barn think of the service that its doors should 
give in all kinds of weather. National Door Hangers protect your motor 
cars and crops because they are durable and strong — withstanding the 
roughest of elements. They are easily put up and easily oiled. All vital 
parts are protected from snow, rain and dust assuring long wear. 


No. 77 
Flexible Hanger 


A simple, strong hanger that has 
a flexible hinge joint between the 
door strap and the wheels. This 
permits the door to swing out 
when bumped. It is provided 
with steel roller bearings which 
assures an easy operating door 
under all conditions. 


| Storm-proof Hail 
E with Protective Cover 


Exceedingly strong — Storm 
proof and bird proof—Rail joints 
dove-tailed—Requires no brac- 
kets or splice covers—Cover re- 
movable for painting inside of 
rail—Positive in satisfaction and 
easy to put up. 


Send for your copy of the NATIONAL Catalog 


NATIONAL MANUFACTURING CO. 


STERLING ILLINOIS 
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Renovating Brickwork 


ECEIPT of the following 
R letter from a subscriber, 

who is a contractor, residing 
in Peabody, Mass. has led me to 
give some observations on such 
problems that will no doubt prove 
of interest to many of our readers. 
The letter reads as follows: 

“I am painting a dwelling that 
when finished will cost about $30,- 
000. Its walls are of brick, the sort 
known as Sum-Pec, a rough finished 
material. One of my men was box- 
ing two pots of paint while working 
on a carpenters’ stage, and the wind 
blew some of the paint against the 
bricks. 

After the masons had washed 
down the brickwork with a solution 
of muriatic acid in water they 
found the paint spots still there and 
called my attention to same. We 


tried a paint remover, after which 


we washed the part with gasoline. 
When the part had become dry we 
observed an appearance on the 
bricks that was like a white mould. 

J went over the place again with 
the paint remover, but did not fol- 
low with the gasoline; instead, I 
washed down with diluted muriatic 
acid, but got the same results as be- 
fore, the white mould. 

‘Can you advise me how this 
trouble can be overcome? There 
must be some remedy, and that part 
must be made right.’’ 

Answering this question I would 
suggest that the white mould is sim- 
ply lime sulphate, the result of the 
acid acting on the lime of the brick- 
work. It can be removed as di- 
rected in another part of this article. 
But as for the paint, which remains, 
that will have to be painted out, as 
being the easiest method. 


By A. Ashmun Kelly 


This can be done so that it will 
never be seen from the street, unless 
near enough to the eye. The pig- 
ment of the paint is in the fabric of 
the bricks, and while the paint re- 
mover will dissolve the oil in the 
paint, forming a soap of it, it can- 
not do anything with the metal lead, 
or whatever metal the paint was 
composed of. 


HAT our correspondent means 

by white mould is the so-called 
efflorescence often noticed upon 
brickwork, and which is caused by 
one or other of at least two different 
actions, namely : On new work, after 
the work has been washed down 
with acid, carbonate of soda is apt to 
appear as an efflorescence, this be- 
ing Que to the action of the lime 
mortar upon the silicate of soda in 
the bricks; this silicate appears 
mostly upon bricks made from a salt 
clay; it very seldom appears in any 
other bricks. The only other white 
efflorescence of importance is com- 
posed chiefly of sulphate of mag. 
nesia. This is due to pyrites in the 
clay, which when burned gives rise 
to sulphuric acid, and the latter 
unites with the magnesia in the lime 
mortar. 

The conclusions arrived at are 
these: Efflorescence is never due to 
the bricks alone, and seldom to lime 
alone. To prevent it the bricks 
should be coated with some oily 
preservative capable of preventing 
the salts from exuding. Linseed oil 
does not answer, as it is injurious to 
the mortar. The efflorescence may 
be treated with a mixture of equal 
parts of water and hydrochloric 
acid. When this has become dry 
wash off with clear water. 
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To remove white paint from 
bricks where it has not entered into 
the pores thereof make up a solution 
of equal parts of sal soda and fresh 
lime, as follows: Dissolve the soda 
in as little water as possible, then 
add lime and allow it to slack. Or 
hydrated lime may be used. This 
will soften the paint, after which the 
paint may be removed by washing 
off with hot water. The soda-lime 
preparation should be like soft but- 
ter in consistency, and if too thick 
it may be reduced with water. 


If you have to paint bricks or ce- 
ment work, such as a cemented brick 
wall, and wish to prevent the burn- 
ing out of the color, first apply a 20 
per cent. solution of muriatic acid, 
after which wash down with clear 
water, and let the work become per- 
fectly dry before applying the paint. 


ERE paint or oil stains on 
brickwork may be removed 
with. a paste made from two parts 
whiting, one part soap, and one part 
potash, adding boiling water to form 
a paste. Apply several coats of this. 
or whatever number that may be re- 
quired, and after the paste has been 
on a few hours remove, and follow 
by eleaning the work with soap and 
water, then wash off with clear 
water. 

To clear yellow brick from stain 
and smoke take hydrated lime 100 
parts and add water to form a thin 
milk of lime. Boil this in a copper 
boiler and add one part of potash. 
Then mix up some lead sulphate in 
water to form a thin paste; or lead 


acetate or lead nitrate may be used. 


Stir into the lime milk while it is 
(Continued on page 98) 
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UNDERCOAT & ENAMEL 


If you are the contractor on a job, the responsi- 
bility for that job belongs to you. Even though you 
sub-let the painting contract, still the owner holds 
you responsible—consequently it is to your inter- 
est to see that high class materials and workman- 
PerfecTone ship are employed. 


Enamel 
White - Satine] 
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= : Build up a reputation as the best contractor in 
— your locality then you can always get the price 
* and will never experience a poor season. Your 
customers will get the finest kind of a job if both 
walls and trim are finished with Johnson's Perfec- Aima 
tone Undercoat and Johnson's Perfectone Enamel. 
These products will give equally good satisfaction 
on wood, plaster and metal. With them any brus | 
hand can turn out perfect work—satisfy your mi 
trade and complete more jobs each season. LA e: 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


We want you to test Johnson's Perfectone Undercoat and 
M Enamel at our expense. We will gladly send you generous 

Samples for experimental purposes. All we ask you to do is 
use them in comparison with other brands. 
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S. C. JOHNSON & SON, 
Dept. B.A.1 RACINE, WIS. 


"The Wood Finishing Authorities" 


Please send me, postpaid, working samples 
of Johnson's Perfectone Enamel and Under- 
coat for testing. 


My Paint Dealer I . 


My Natio c erect ͤͤ . S urbia awe 
My Adress... a eres tese parra cea eee 
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Renovating Brickwork 
(Continued from page 96) 


boiling. Some yellow ochre may be 
added to match color of bricks. Then 
add cold water, run through a fine 
sieve, drain through a muslin bag 
until only the solids remain, and this 
break into bits and dry in the open 
alr. 

When wanted for use it may be 
made into a wash with water; apply. 
with a bristle brush. Or it may be 
used immediately after being pre- 
pared, without being dried in lumps. 

To clean a pressed brick front 
make up a cleanser from soft soap 
one gallon, pulverized pumicestone 
two pounds, and strong ammonia 
one pint. This will make a thin 
paste, which may be applied with ? 
fiber brush, as it will injure bristles. 
After remaining on twenty minutes 
scrub well with a hand brush and 
then wash off with clear water, using 
plenty. 

For green mould, mildew, ete., use 
a muriatie acid water. The mixing 
of muriatic acid with water requires 
some advice: add the acid to the 
water very slowly while stirring; do 
not pour water on the acid. 

For cleaning smoked brickwork 
follow directions given for cleaning 
pressed brickwork. First of all, re- 
move all loose smoke, soot and dust 
with a stiff brush or broom. Rub the 
alkaline solution well into the bricks 
with a fiber whitewash brush, and al- 
low the stuff to remain on for about 
one-half hour. Then rub briskly 
with the brush, which dip into water 
now and then. Wash off with a 
large sponge, using plenty of clear 
water. A hose with a spray nozzle 
is useful for washing off with. This 
treatment usually removes all smoke 
or soot, stains, etc. Sometimes an 
acid wash is useful, following with 
an alkali wash. 

Brickwork sometimes turn black, 
but not very frequently. The cause 
of the blackness does not appear to 
be understood. We might suggest 
that it is due to dampness, or to the 
use of paint containing some impure 
oil. However, as it appears only in 
spots it may be a form of mildew. 
Various remedies have been tried, 
kerosene oil among them, also a 
heavy paint containing some var- 
nish, but neither with any good ef- 
fect. The trouble occurs when the 
bricks are dry and when they are 
damp; it occurs in both dry and wet 
weather. In these aspects of the 
ease it does not seem to be mildew. 


What is it? 

To cleanse hard pressed bricks 
from iron stain caused by water 
running over them mix together 
two pounds medium fine pumice- 
stone powder, two quarts of soft 
soap and one-half pint of ammonia 
water. Apply and allow it to re- 
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main about thirty minutes, then 
rub with serub brush, follow this 
with a wash-off with sponge and 
plenty of clean water. If this fails 
to remove all traces of the stain try 
oxalic acid, 2 ounces, and butter of 
antimony, one ounce, dissolving in 
hot water. Then add some flour to 
form a paste; apply a stout coat 
and let it remain for two days; then 
wash off. 


What Will the Job Cost ? 


(Continued from page 70) 


The executive supervision and 
control of the preparation of esti- 
mates requires experienced judg- 
ment. All the operations hitherto 
discussed are intentionally limited 
to facts and figures. 

The surveying of the quantities, 
pricing and so on, have been sys- 
tematized to restrict the use of ap- 
proximations and of Judgment to a 
minimum. They are purely mathe- 
matical, so that when the estimate 
arrives on the executive’s desk, he 
has all the physical facts about the 
job, before him. 

The executive must decide what 
contingencies must be provided for 
and the amount to be allowed for 
them. In some offices it is eustom- 
ary to add a fixed percentage, vary- 
ing from five to ten, to the total 
labor payroll, to cover lost time, 
overtime, superintendence, ete. 


HEN there is the question of 

financing the job, details of 
which are known only to the execu- 
tive. If it is necessary to borrow 
money, or to carry part of the con- 
tract price for a protracted period, 
he must allow for the interest 
charges. 

Or he may know from past ex- 
perience that the architect demands 
a certain class of work or expects 
certain work to be done whether in- 
dicated or not. One architect may 
accept substitutes, while another 
wil not hear of them—all this 
must be eonsidered. 

Again, the exeeutive must decide 
on the percentage of profit and over- 
head to be added. The hazards of 
the job, the class of competitors who 
are also figuring on it and the need 
for work to keep the organization 
fully occupied are all important fac- 
tors, as well as the form in which the 
estimate is to be presented and vol- 
untary proposals which are to be 
submitted. 
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These are questions of policy 
which no one but a principal in the 
business can decide. 

Finally, comes the totalling and 
writing in form. It is a good plan 
to note on the working sheets the 
total cost per cubic foot and per 
square foot of floor space as a gen- 
eral check and an approximate 
guide for future estimates, as well 
as to assist the selling force in giv- 
ing quick estimates in the prelim- 
inary stages of selling a job. 

The form of the estimate unless 
prescribed by the architect, should 
be as simple as possible. A good 
form is shown in Figure 4. l 

Of course, many building organi- 
zations are so limited that it 1s 1m- 
possible to divide the estimating 
among the staff. One person may 
have to do it all. But, regardless 
of that, all estimates should be 
checked by a second person. 

Estimates are expensive and the 
time spent in making them as low 
as is consistent with correctness, 18 
an economy. One hundred dollars 
worth of time is easily the cost of 
one of them, even in a small firm. 


And if the builder accepts the 
common theory of the business that 
one out of twenty jobs estimated is 
awarded to him, the one job starts 
with a handieap of two thousand 
dollars. In point of fact estimates 
for most buildings cost considerably 
more than one hundred dollars. 


The soundness of the principle 
that each estimate must be as thor- 
oughly and earefully prepared as 
the summing up of profit and loss 
when the job is completed, is be- 
yond question. Like many catch- 
words the saying that an estimate 
is an ''edueated guess’’ is an abso- 
lute fallacy. It is not. It is 8 
proeess as rigid as any other prob- 
lem in mathematies. 
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Covering 
An Important Subject 


HIS comprehensive booklet was 

issued as a text book for the guid- 
ance of architects and builders in the 
erection of hollow tile bearing walls in 
all types of buildings. It is the fruit of 
the years of experience of Natco fre 
proofing experts and carries the approval 
of distinguished fireproofing engineers and 
architects. It contains complete diagrams 
and instructions for the erection of Natco 
Hollow Tile walls, together with speci- 
fications for using all sizes and shapes of 
Natco. It should be in every architect's 
and builder's file and will be mailed free 
[only on request]. Ask for Natco Bul- 
letin 174. 


NATIONAL FIRE: PRGDFING: COMPANY 
527 Fulton Building ^ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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from a workman unless he is 

equipped with good tools. Like- 
wise, it is unreasonable to expect a 
building contractor to render full service 
to his clients unless his office is equipped 
with information relating to modern 
building materials and aids to erection. 

Nothing will add so much to the effi- 
ciency of a contractor 's office as a col- 
lection of catalogs properly filed so that 
the information is instantly available. 

On this page we give descriptions of 
some of the latest catalogs, booklets, etc., 
that have just been issued. This sup- 
plements our department of Manufac- 
turers? Literature; both are valuable 
aids to the building contractor. 

Any of these catalogs, etc., may be ob- 
tained by writing direct to the manufac- 
turers, or, if preferred, your inquiry may 
be sent direct to Building Age and we 
wil be pleased to have the different 
catalogs and booklets you ask for sent to 
your address. 


Os can hardly expect good results 


Radiators are very often eyesores in 
an otherwise well appointed home be- 
cause of the mistaken idea that all 
radiators are equally unattractive in ap- 
pearance. There are, however, consider- 
able differences in radiators which war- 
rant more careful choosing. The Ameri- 
can Radiator Company, 104 West 42d 
Street, New York City, have issued an 
illustrated booklet showing radiators 
that are distinctive in mechanical de- 
sign and appearance. 


Architects, Builders and contractors 
have long wanted a comprehensive yet 
practical book on the use of concrete 
building units—a book which would tell 
how to distinguish well-made units and 
how to use them. Such a book has now 
been published by the Portland Cement 
Association, 111 West Washington Street, 
Chicago, Ill. It is entitled ‘‘A Manual 
of Concrete Masonry Construction’’ and 
is of letter size, convenient for filing. 
Copies can be obtained free by address- 
ing the publishers. 

Portable Bench Machines that put 
speed and efficiency into shop work are 
described in a series of new catalogs 
issued by J. D. Wallace & Company, 1401 
West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
These catalogs, which can be obtained 
on request, will be of interest to the 
builder who is re-equipping his shop. 
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Gas Stoves, oil stoves and gasoline 
stoves of quality and efficiency are 
manufactured by George M. Clark & 
Company, a subsidiary of the American 
Stove Company, 179 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill A series of in- 
teresting catalogs describing these types 
of stoves is issued by the manufacturers 
and can be obtained by interested parties. 


Tools of good make are indispensable 
to the efficient builder. The L. S. Star- 
rett Company, Athol, Mass., manufac- 
tures an excellent line of tools of almost 
every description. The company has re- 
cently issued a new 350-page catalog 
containing pictures and specifications of 
its products, which will prove highly in- 
teresting. 

Good Weatherstrips contribute much 
to the comfort of a home in cold or 
damp weather. Weatherstripping manu- 
factured by E. J. Wirfs, 106 South 17th 
Street, St. Louis, Mo., and known as the 
‘‘strip of a hundred uses,’’ will be 
found highly efficient and serviceable. 
Builders will do well to write the makers 
for detailed descriptive matter. 

Waterproofing plays an important part 
in the protection of concrete, stueco and 
steel work. It should prove a great fac- 
tor in the elimination of repair work. A 
descriptive booklet, illustrated, can be 
procured by writing Wadsworth How- 
land & Company, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


Cement Block Machines of a new de- 
sign, which shape a block of unusual 
strength, using less cement and in less 
time, will interest the busy builder. 
Hercules Block Machines, as these ma- 
chines are called, are manufactured by 
the Willsea Works, 58 Brown Race, 
Rochester, N. Y. Catalogs will be mailed. 


‘Running Water—When and Where 
You Want It’? is the subject title of a 
hooklet issued by the Kaustine Company, 
Ine, Buffalo, N. Y. The problem of 
effieient water supply Systems for farms 
and sanitary plumbing fixtures are 
covered in this booklet. The builder will 
do well to add this catalog to his files. 


Flooring of maple, beech and birch is 
becoming standardized as first rate ma- 
terial in well built structures. Several 
booklets whieh gre both descriptive and 
edueative, pertaining to hardwood floor- 
ing, are published by the Maple Floor- 
ing Manufacturers’ Association, Stock 

Exchange Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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The Value of a Catalog File 


Asphalt Shingles have long been recog- 
nized as an ideal roofing material, They 
are long wearing and retain their ap- 
pearance. The Safepack Mills, 727 At- 
lantic Avenue, Boston, Mass., manufac- 
ture slate-surfaced asphalt shingles, 
strip and individual; roll roofing; water- 
proof building paper and cement paint. 
A request will bring catalog. 


Composition Siding is an innovation in 
building. It is the adaptation of an old 
produet—asphalt eomposition—to a new 
use—siding. Its surface is crushed 
stone and it goes on just like wood sid- 
ing. It offers many of the advantages 
of stucco; it is fire-resisting, and can- 
not rot, crack or chip. The Beckman- 
Dawson Roofing Company, manufac- 
turers of Winthrop Composition Siding, 
wil be pleased to supply samples and 
descriptive literature. 


Lime Products of proven worth are 
manufactured by the Woodville Lime 
Products Company, Toledo, Ohio. A 
booklet of facts and figures on lime 
which this company publishes will be 
found highly interesting to the builder. 
A postcard will bring the booklet by re- 
turn mail. 


Lumber Calculation is an easy matter 
when the proper tables are available. A 
descriptive pamphlet of the Perry Lum- 
ber Calculator may be obtained by writ- 
ing the publisher, Benjamin L. Jenks, 
1309 Marshall Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Boring Machines of an efficient type 
are manufactured by the R. E. Kidder 
Company, 35 Hermon Street, Worcester, 
Mass. An illustrated catalog giving full 
specifications of these machines can be 
obtained by writing the makers. 


Concrete Mixers that are run either 
by steam or gasoline engines are de- 
scribed in a large book published by the 
Koehring Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
This book contains cross-section diagrams 
of the machines, together with plates 
showing the different parts and their 
specifications. Builders will do well to 
add this book to their files. 


Woodworking Machinery that will add 
to the efficiency of any builder’s shop is 
fully illustrated and described in a cata- 
log published by the W. F. and John 
Barnes Company, Rockford, Ill. Builders- 
eontemplating the installation of new 
shop equipment for the new year should 
send for this booklet. 
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ATKINS 


A Message to Carpenters 
and Other Saw Users 


OPERETUR sen Unless you use Atkins Saws in your daily 

2.) 8 RCM ur work, you will never know how good they 
E are and you owe it to yourself to find out 
about their scientific grinding, easy-run- 
ning, fast-cutting qualities. 


^ mh ons 
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Any kind of a saw will cut if you are satisfied 
with ordinary results, but if you want to experi- 
ence the glow of satisfaction that comes from 
using Atkins Saws, ask your dealer to supply 
you. If he cannot furnish the saw you require, 
write to us. 


A trial of an Atkins Saw will demonstrate its 
superiority and convince you that it is 


“The Finest On Earth” 


Modernize your tool kit. Begin today with a 
genuine Atkins Silver Steel Saw. 


Send a dime for a gold plated miniature saw charm, Saw 
the book of facts, and pamphlet How to Care For and 
ross Saws, mentioning your hardware 


1 


E. C. ATKINS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1857 THE SILVER STEEL SAW PEOPLE 


Home Office and Factory, INDIANAPOLIS,INDIANA 
Canadian Factory, Hamilton Ontario 
Machine Knife Factory, Lancaster N.Y. 


Brenches Carrying Complete Stocks In The Following Cities: 


Atlanta New Orleans Seattle 
Memphis New York City Paris, France 
Chicago Portiand,Ore. 9 N. S. W. 
Minneapolis San Francisco ancouver, B.C. 


Some 


Heating by Oil has been found not 
only very economical but clean, labor- 
saving and efficient in operation. A very 
interesting, profusely illustrated booklet 
on oil heating may be obtained by writ- 
ing the Oliver Oil-Gas Burner Company, 
7th and Market Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 

Roofing Material cannot be chosen 
with too much care when building for 
permanence. The H. W. J ohns-Manville 
Company, 41st Street and Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City, manufacturers of 
asbestos roofing materials, publish sev- 
eral catalogs of interest to the builder 
or roofer. Two interesting ones are Re- 
roofing for the Last Time“ and ''Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Shingles.’’ 


Finishing Lime that ‘‘spreads like 
warm butter’’ is the product of the 
Kelley Lime & Transport Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. An interesting booklet 
gifing specifications and descriptive data 
on finishing lime can be obtained by 
writing the above concern. 


Kitchen Ranges with both gas and 
electric arrangements are offered to the 
builder by the Magee Furnace Company, 
38 Union Street, Boston, Mass. The 
ovens of these ranges are equipped with 
thermometers and have four burners and 
prove a delight to the modern housewife. 
Literature describing the Magee Com- 
pany’s products should be obtained by 
those interested in modern kitchen de- 
vices. 


Refrigerators that are neat in appear- 
ance and ample in size are big attrac- 
tions in the home. The prospective 
buyer is often attracted to this feature 
in particular when eonsidering purchase 
of a house. A beautifully illustrated 
catalog describing refrigerating equip- 
ment is issued by the McCray Re- 
frigerator Company, 2364 Lake Street, 
Kendallville, Ind. . 


Hinges, Butts and Hardware for build- | 


ing must be of the best quality to give 
the best service. The McKinney Manu- 


facturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., pub- | 


lishes a catalog describing their products 
in this line. This booklet is sure to in- 
terest the builder. 


Plan Books, containing a large num- 
ber of all types of homes, should be in 
the files of every progressive builder. 
Such books are published by the Keith 
Corporation, 126 North 7th Street, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. A catalog describing 
these books can be had on request. 


Furnaces and Heaters rank first in 
home equipment at this time of year. 
Heaters for hot air or hot water are 
manufactured by the Kelsey Heating 
Company, 261 James Street, Syracuse, 
N. Y. A request will bring an illustrated 
catalog describing various heating appa- 
ratus manufactured by this concern. 


Metal Weatherstrips of high quality 
are manufactured by the Allmetal 
Weatherstrip Company, 126 West Kinzie 
Street, Chicago, III. These weatherstrips 
are efficiently adapted to use on double 
hung and easment windows and thresh- 
old: pamphlet giving illustrations 
T ‘ion of weatherstripping and 

sting door bottom designed 
"sf, dirt and rain may be 
request 


.. . Compo-Board, 
uses are described in an illustrated cata- - 
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More Useful Catalogs 


Sash Balances manufactured by the 
Caldwell Manufacturing Company, 
Jones Street, Rochester, N. Y., are 
thoroughly described in an interesting 
booklet issued by that concern. Builders 
will be interested in this new window 
fixture and should send for the descrip- 
tive booklet. 


Casement Windows that swing open 
like doors are illustrated and described 
in a catalog furnished by the manufac- 
turers, the Casement Hardware Com- 
pany, 230 East Ohio Stret, Chicago, Ill. 
These windows are not only desirable 
from the standpoint of increased ventila- 
tion but from the standpoint of good 
appearance. 


Sugar for Building Use seems rather 
out of place beyond the covers of a fairy 
story book, but that ingredient actually 
forms a basic part of a new product 
known as Celotex Insulating Lumber, 
which is used as sheathing and for in- 
sulation purposes. An interesting pam- 


phlet is issued by the Celotex Company, 


111 West Washington Street, Chicago, 
Ill l 


Iron Bases for wood columns do much 
to safeguard the columns against rotting. 
Builders who use wood columns in their 
construction will find interest in an ex- 
planatory booklet which can be had on 
request from S. Cheney & Son, Manlius, 
N. Y., manufacturers of iron bases. 


Instruction in Building, which includes 
practical lessons in plan reading, esti- 
mating and building construction, is 
given by the Chicago Technical College, 
738 Technical Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Further information regarding these 
studies can be obtained by writing the 
collegė for literature. 
its construction and 
log published by the makers, the Compo- 
Board Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Compo-Board is a great time-saver in 
building as well as being a durable, well 
made material. : 


Concrete Mixers and brick machines of 
sturdy, efficient construction are pictured 
and described in a catalog issued by the 
Conerete Equipment Company, Holland, 
Mich. The catalog features a one-man 
brick machine of latest pattern which is 
a big saver of time and labor. 


Construction Machinery of every de- 
scription is manufactured by the Con- 
struction Machinery Company, 83 Vinton 
Street, Waterloo, Iowa. Catalogs de- 
scribing various machines manufactured 
by this company can be obtained by 
those interested in such equipment by 
writing the factory. 


Store Fronts of an improved type are 
described in an illustrated booklet pub- 
lished by J. W. Coulson & Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Builders of structures to 
contain stores will do well to send for 
this booklet. 


Window Glass of good quality and ap- 
pearance is an essential factor in quality 
building. Flawless glass of exceptional 
strength for its thickness is manufac- 
tured by the American Window Glass 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Literature 
may be had from the manufacturers on 
request. 
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Spring Hinges of sturdy construction 
and positive action are manufactured by 
the Bommer Spring Hinge Company, 
Brooklyn, N. . Interested builders 
should write the Bommer Company for 
descriptive literature. 


Combination Doors that can be quickly 
and easily converted from screen doors 
to storm doors and vice versa are an 
asset to any building. The Combination 
Door Company, Fond Du Lac, Wis., 
manufacturers of these doors, will send 
illustrated descriptive literature to in- 
terested parties. 


Roofing Oanvas of durability is manu- 
factured by the William L. Barrell Com- 
pany of New York, Inc., 50 Leonard 
Street, New York City. Samples of the 
material and a booklet entitled ‘‘Roof- 
ing Facts and Figures’’ are furnished 
by the manufacturers on request. 


‘Stucco that can be applied in the 
coldest weather is described in a catalog 
issued by the Bishopric Manufacturing 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. This catalog 
deals with the many uses of magnesite 
stucco, plaster base and sheathing for 
interior and exterior work. 


Hollow Tile and its many uses is de- 
seribed in an illustrated book issued by 
the National Fireproofing Company, 430 
Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. In- 
teresting details and plans showing hol- 
low tile construction will be found in this 
book which will prove a valuable aid to 
the builder. 


Tapes, Rules and Measures must be 
thoroughly dependable as to accuracy. 
The Lufkin Rule Company, Saginaw, 
Mich., manufacturers of such measuring 
instruments, issue a descriptive catalo 
on their products, which can be secur 


by writing them. 


Saws and Saw Tools are indispensable 
to the builder. <A variety of high 
quality saws for every purpose are de- 
seribed in an illustrated catalog issued 
by E. C. Atkins & Company, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. In sending for this catalog, 
refer to catalog No. 18. 


Stained Shingles give a cha 
color effect to the roof of any home. 
large book containing pictures of homes 
with thatched roofs of stained shingles 
is published by the Creo-Dipt Company, 
Inc., North Tonawanda, N. Y. Builders 
will find it of great interest. 


Flintkote Roofing, a weatherproof and 
fire-resisting material which is easily ap- 
plied, is described in a booklet issued by 
the manufacturers, the Flintkote Com- 
pany, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Black, waterproof paper, asphalt, 
felt and sheathing paper are also fea- 
tured in this booklet. 

Medicine Cabinets made of steel fin- 
ished in white are an asset to every 
bathroom. A descriptive catalog, deal- 
ing with such cabinets, is issued by the 
Hess Warming & Ventilating Company, 
1201 Tacoma Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Concrete Mixers of a new labor and 
time-saving design are described in the 
new catalog issued by the Jaeger Ma- 
chine Company, 216 Dublin Avenue, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. These machines are light 
of build, simple of operation and speedy 
in mixing concrete. 
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The 31 Johns-Manville Asbes- 
tos Shingle jobs shown above 
were sold in Warrensburg, 
Missouri, a town of 5000 popula- 
tion, by Mr. L. W. Hout. The fol- 
lowing extract from a letter gives 
Mr. Hout’s opinion of the selling 
value of a completed job. 


* * * 


there is no question but 
what I could say to you that 
I have secured jobs of Asbestos 
Rigid Shingles by taking my cus- 
tomer to other jobs completed or 
under construction, for there has 
hardly been a time since buying 
my first carload of these shingles 
but what I have had a job running 
or just complete—" 


INSULATION 
BRAKE LININGS 
ROOFINGS 
PACKINGS 
CEMENTS 


FIRE 
PREVENTION 
2RODUCTS 


Every Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Shingle Roof 


is an advertisement 


NE jobhasoften started a whole community 

< roofing with Johns - Manville Asbestos 

Shingles, because the beauty and ease of applica- 

tion of these shingles attract the attention of 
every home owner. 

This interest is easily turned into sales—for 
when the home owner finds that Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Shingles are not only beautiful, but 
permanent, fire-safe, and actually more economi- 
cal than other roofings, he becomes a ready buyer. 

That's why thousands of builders and dealers 
have been able to quickly build up a steady profit- 
able business with them. 

Johns-Manville Inc., 296 Madison Ave. at 41st St., N. Y. City 


i Branches in 61 Large Cities 
For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 


Áshestos J OHNS-MANVILLE 
Asbestos Shi 
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Iv are gradually beginning to realize 
the value of the Insurance Engineer. 

trained eye of such a man can often detect weak 
spots in plans and specifications architecturally 
It is his business to advise the architect 
and the builder upon construction, so that it will 
be as free as possible from fire hazard. Such 
Engineers are now employed by some of the 
larger fire insurance companies and are specially 


perfect. 


trained for their work. 


The author of this article, Mr. C. W. Pierce, is 
Manager of the Engineering Department of a 


The 
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group of four companies: The American Eagle 
Fire Insurance Company, The Continental In- 
surance Company, The Fidelity-Phenix Fire In- 
surance Company and The Farmers Insurance 
Company. His department is one of the most 
finely equipped of any in the country. 

There is a great field for the Fire Prevention 
Engineer, and when it is realized that insurance 
rate reductions usually follow improved con- 


struction, every builder and architect will include 


one or more of these specialists in his building 
eonference.—THE EDITOR. 


Lowering Insurance Rates 


HE fire waste in the United 
States is appalling. The prop- 
erty fire loss for the year 1921 
was approximately $495,406,000, or 
$1.00 per capita. In the same year 
the per capita loss of our nearest 
competitor in this line, France, was 
about 49c., whereas, Holland holds 
the low record of about lle. for 
every man, woman and child. This 
country’s tremendous economic 
waste is, of course, borne by the pub- 
lie through higher insurance rates 
made necessary by this bad record 
and in higher taxes made necessary 
to support extensive and expensive 
fire departments. In order to meas- 
ure this waste properly, one must 
add to this direet property loss many 
millions of indirect loss caused by 
the disturbance of business and loss 
of profits. 
About 75 per cent. of the fires in 
this country start from prevent- 
able causes and are due primarily 
to carelessness, and over carelessness 
architects have but little control. 
Their spread, however, is due very 
frequently to faulty and cheap con- 
struction of poor design, and yet In 
our carefree and easy way we go 
merrily on about our daily busi- 
ness, apparently perfectly willing 


to let someone else worry about this: 


very live and vital problem. The 
architect is in a position to exert a 
very definite influence on new con- 
struction, as the details of the de- 
sign are largely in his hands. 
The fire insurance companies 
through the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters and business organi- 
zations and individuals through the 


By C. W. Pierce 


National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion are endeavoring through an 
ever-increasing number of mediums 
to advise public officials, architects, 
engineers and builders, as well as 
the general public, as to reforms 
which it will be necessary to accom- 
plish before this ‘‘dead-load’’ can 
possibly be reduced. A great work 
is being done along this line and re- 
sults are beginning to show for the 
effort expended. 


ANY of the architects of this 

country, unfortunately, give 
little, if anv, attention to their re- 
sponsibilities in this important phase 
of their work, responsibilities which 
are important to the community as a 
whole, as well as to the party for 
whom they are building. 

In certain localities standard 
building codes have been established 
py law which prohibit construction 
of combustible buildings under cer- 
tain conditions and in certain sec- 
tions. These codes require fire cut- 
offs or walls in buildings of large 
area, and call for many minor safe- 
guards, all of which tend to make 
the property safer from a fire stand- 
point. In many seetions, however, 
the architect has a free rein and can 
be of real service to his client by 
seeking the advice of insurance com- 
panies or Underwriters Boards, 
whose experts can frequently point 
out defects which should be favor- 
ably considered. all to the end that 
the building will be constructed in 
such a way as to make disastrous 
fire loss less probable. 

Recognition of underwriters’ re- 
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quirements will frequently give te 
the property owner lower insurance 
rates for all time, due to the elim- 
ination of defects which will carry 
high rate charges, as lower rates are 
made possible by a lesser chance of 
extensive fire loss. 

The writer has seen many practi- 
cal examples of the thoughts herein 
expressed, and one typical example 
is given. A few years ago the 
writer inspected a fine new dormi- 
tory building which had been do- 
nated to a prominent girls’ pre- 
paratory school b ya well known 
and wealthy philanthropist. 


HE main building was some 300 

feet in length with two exten- 
sions or ells. The entire structure 
was three stories and attic in height. 
The walls were of brick and floors of 
ordinary joist construction. There 
was a brick wall dividing the build- 
ing from the foundation to the attic 
floor only with wall openings at 
each passage way in each floor with- 
out substantial doors of any kind. 
A pitched roof of light frame con- 
struction formed an attic space of & 
single area over the entire struc- 
ture. The several stairways were 
open in all stories, the two service 
waiters or hoists were constructed of 
wood sheathing throughout. 

It evidently had been the wish of 
the giver to make this building 
worthy of the fine spirit which 
prompted the gift and that money 
was not to be spared in either build- 
ing or equipment. The furnishings 
were very attractive, the appoint- 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Put your flooring 
problems up to our 
experts. We will 

y serve vou, 
without obligation 


NATURE'S Girt OF 
EVERLASTING Brat ri 


"THE Story or Oak FLOORS' 
from the earliest times to ihe present day, 


How to do it quickly and accurately 1s 
contained tn this book, free to contrac- 
tors and builders upon request, with 
table of exact percentages required for 
each width of flooring. Also full infor- 
mation on points that enter into the 
hguring of every Job, such as: Grading 
rules foroak flooring: standard measure- 
ments, thicknesses and widths (1llus- 
trated full size); standard weights and 
counts; proper uses of different grades: 


handling oak flooring: laying, scrap- 


contains 24 pages of information and sug 


gestions culuahle to ,ontractors and builders 


This FREE Book 
saves you time and money 


Can you figure quickly the amount 
of Oak Flooring required on a Job 2 


Ing, and hnishing; how to advise the 
Owner to care for oak floors. 


Suggestions in color sen t FREE 


Our new book ''The Story of Oak 
FLOORS” contains plates of the new 
color finishes which will harmonize oak 
floors with walls. hangings, and drapes 
This book Is NOW being advertised tO 
over 70 000 000 people. As many ol 
your customers who receive the book 
will consult vou about color finishes, 
we would like to send you reur copy by 
return. mail, postpaid, if you will fill 
out amd return the 4 oupon below. Write 
today 


OAK FLOORING BUREAI 
104 ] Ashland Bloc k, Chicay: 


(OAK I LOONRIN(G Bi RE AI 
104] Ashland Blox k, ( hicag 
Please send me your fre e, illustrated ! 
Wie Storv ¢ f OU AK } LOORS’ 
Wher to Use OAK Floors 


odededress sss 
P 9 


Fd 


5 Ne sn. 


$9 o9 5&6 cass ©. v R$ a M v 


Build Ye Better 


(Continued from page 59) 


Architects of the palace of kings 
and great men were as often as not 
painters or sculptors, or even poets 
Or musicians. They were favorites 
of the men who employed them and 
were placed in charge of these great 
works in order to give an excuse 
for paying them a pension from the 
public treasury. 

In such cases the title of architect 
was not always well deserved, being 
much like modern politicians who 
are placed at the head of great 
works for which their previous 
training has not fitted them, and 
who turn it over to trained men 
while they themselves work to keep 
their hold secure on the job. 

We may imagine quite easily 
that many of the great architects 
of the past had their reputation 
made by their humble, and unknown 
to fame, assistants. As it was in 
the beginning, is now and ever 
shall be, world without end, the 
fame of many men is due to the et- 
fective work of their press agents 
and biographers. | 


NTIL within quite recent times 

all plans of buildings were 
sketchy at the time the buildings 
were started. The plans were altered 
from time to time and the building 
when it was completed was exactly 
like the client and his architect 
imagined it would be the day the 
corner stone was laid. 

There was a good reason for this 
and this reason exists today, 
namely, the wil of the client. 
Clients in the olden days, the days 
when the wonderful eathedrals and 
castles were built, were autocratic. 
Like all autocratic people they were 
childlike in their insistence upon 
having their own way. Hardly 
more so perhaps than many modern 
clients but there was a difference 
between the buildings of yesterday 
and today that is not always 
grasped. The big buildings of today 
must produce a cash dividend on the 
investment. 

Most of the buildings of olden 
times were built to reduce trouble 
with the unemployed to a minimum. 
We erect buildings in three hun- 
dred days that surpass many that 
took three hundred years to erect 
in the good (?) old days. The 
builders in olden times had a sur- 
plus of labor while we are troubled 


with a scarcity nearly all the time. 

The modern architect is a product 
of the last two centuries. He is 
really a product of the last fifty 
years when reproductive processes, 
especially the invention of blue 
printing, cut down the cost of 
preliminary study. 

The period in which home archi- 
ture shines out in American history 
was the Georgian Period when, so 
far as we are able to ascertain, 
many of the outstanding examples 
of dignified homes were produced 
by ‘‘carpenter-architects.’’ 

Such examples of drawings as 
have come down to us are crude 
and, according to modern stand- 
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ards, incomplete but they were un- 
derstood by the men of the day and 
were all that was needed. Probably 
many of the old ‘‘carpenter-build- 
ers’’ were like Harry who built a 
house for Gus within a fixed limit 
of cost. 

Except for castles, fortresses, 
temples, cathedrals, palaces and 
royal parks and gardens which 
were paid for from the public treas- 
ury, cost has been a most important 
item in building operations. We 
read in St. Luke, XIV, 28, the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘For which of you, in- 
tending to build a tower, sitteth not 
down first, and counteth the cost, 
whether he have enough to finish 
it." Next to cost comes utility and 
then comes beauty. These factors 
will now be examined. : 


(To be continued next month) 


Lowering Insurance Rates 
(Continued from page 104) | 


ments complete in every detail from 
lounge room to kitchen. and laun- 
dry. Every attention had been 
given to all details and the results 
obtained from an artistic standpoint 
were worthy of and showed the fine 
hand of the experienced architect to 
whom the responsibility for the 
completion of this work had been 
entrusted. and whose advice and 
counsel had been a controlling fac- 
tor in all important decisions, both 
as to construetion and equipment. 


HIS certainly was a fine build- 

ing. The home of 200 or more 
girls, situated on a slight knoll in the 
outskirts of a small town, and as the 
writer saw it in the rays of the set- 
ting sun, backed by evergreens and 
surrounded by shrubbery, the work 
of a skilled landscape gardener, it 
presented a beautiful picture which 
one would long remember. 

On the other hand, this building 
had all the settings for a most terri- 
ble picture, the description of which 
would appear on the front pages of 
all the leading daily papers. The 
student of fire prevention knows 
from long experience that should a 
fire get a start in this building at 
night in the basement rooms, say 
possibly around the heating plant 
or in the laundry or kitchen, that it 
would take but a few minutes to fill 
the entire structure with smoke, that 
flames would quickly and easily find 
their way up the staircases effect- 
ually cutting off all possible chances 
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of escape for the sleeping occupants 
and that the fire would spread rap- 
idly aided by drafts caused by open 
hoists and stairs to the wood attic 
with its storage of trunks and sup- 
plies, and in a couple of hours this 
fine monument would be a mass of 
smouldering ruins. A total loss! 
But the most horrible part of this 
picture would be the sight of scores 
of searchers who, as soon as the em- 
bers cooled, would be seeking the 


bodies of those who failed to escape. 


In the smoke slowly rising from the 
ashes, one might discern by the light 
of the rising sun the outline of & 
hand pointing a finger of shame and 
negleet at the man responsible for 
the design and construction of this 
camouflaged fire trap. 

Expert advice was available to 
this architect for the asking. An 
experienced fire prevention engineer 
would have pointed out the serious 
structural defects, easily corrected 
on plans, and the building could 
have been completed at approxi- 
mately the same cost, without sacri- 
fice of architectural effects and in 
such a manner that the chances of a 
disastrous fire would have been re- 
mote, in fact almost impossible. 

Aside from the fact that this 
building could have been made much 
safer, the chances of fire loss les- 
sened, the lives of the occupants 
made more secure, the insurance 
rates would have been materially re- 
duced, had attention been paid to 
fire prevention. 
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show you how easily you can master the higher 
branches of your trade in your spare t$me at home 


by the Chicago Tech. method of training by mail. 
Everywhere are men who once were drawing small 


as a result of this training. Find out what it can 
do for you. Nota penny to send—only the coupon, 


! 


i Epio oiia i — 


Ask yourself this question— 
"How much do I know?" If 
you have to admit to yourself 


time to 
training w 


Hard work 
—tt is what 
termines th 
come. 


— 


Piert l'Loog PLan time. 


in the mon 


that you can’ 
which pay be 
i et 
ich will put you 
ey making class. 
alone won't do it 
you know that de- 
e size of your in- 


t do the things 
$t, now is your 
the practical 


Make your start now. At i 
least send for 
and let us tell you all about 

the Chicago “Tech” way of ] u 
training men in their spare DN CN E ee epu 


the free lesson — 


Ecou lioe PLAN 


Pay Raising Training for Men in Building Trades 


Chicago “Tech” Courses are planned for practical 
men who want to become better informed on sub- 
jects which apply to their daily work. No time is 
given to “fancy” studies or useless theories. 


Plan Reading. How to read a building plan. How to 
read dimensions. How to read detail drawings. How 
to lay out work from plans. How to stake out build- 
ings. Practice in reading complete blue print plans 
from basement to roof, etc., etc. Many complete sets 
‘of blue print plans and specifications are furnished to 
the student. 


stimating. Figuring amount and cost of material. 
puree time dod abor How to figure carpenter 
work such as stairs, roofing, rafters, etc. Millwork, win- 
dow and door frames, mouldings, cornices, etc. All 
about the steel square. Lathing and plastering. ERA. 
vating; brick, stone, and concrete work. Fireproofing, 
Glazing, Plumbing, Heating. Wiring, etc., etc. 


Chicago Tech. College vt, E. Chicago Tech. Bids. 


Superintending. Methods of work on all classes of 
buildings. Uses and Preparation of all kinds of material. 
Hiring and handling men. 


Also Special Courses in Architectural Drafting for Build- 
ers taught by practical men. These courses fully ex- 
plained in Separate Catalog "D" sent on request. 


Send This Coupon Today 


i= ee SS Se ae Se oa eae eee oe ee fee Ge Sees toes Sa ee Gane a 


CHICAGO TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 


Please send me your Free Books and Blue Prints for men in the 
Building Trades. Send postpaid to my address below. 


Million 2 for Homes 

HE Prime Minister of New Zealand 

has recently stated that a loan fund 
approximately £ 1,000,000, is likely to be 
raised to furnish aid to persons desiring 
to build homes, such a fund to supersede 
an older one which limits the loans from 
it to 75 per cent. of construction cost. 
The new fund, if approved by the New 
Zealand Government, wil allow an ad- 
vance up to 95 per cent. The Govern- 
ment has already built or assisted in the 
building of 12,861 homes at an expendi- 
ture or advance of £ 18,316,330, the De- 


partment of Commerce is informed by 


the Consulate General at Wellington. 


Prominent Builder Dies 


RANCIS E. MYERS, nationally 

known financier, home community 
builder and head of the F. E. Myers & 
Brother Company, the largest pump 
manufacturing concern in the country, 
died Dec. 22 at his home in Ashland, 
Ohio, after an illness of about a month. 
He was 74 years of age. 

As executive head of the company that 
bears his name, also known as the Ash- 
land Pump and Haytool Works, Mr. 
Myers was known and highly respected 
throughout the entire building and 
manufacturing industries. As a tribute 
to the memory of its chief, the great 
plant at Ashland closed down on the 
day of his funeral and general mourning 
was observed throughout the town. 


U. S. Planning Bureau 


HE American Institute of Architects, 

it is announced, will join with the 
Federated American Engineering So- 
cieties and other allied organizations in a 
nationwide movement to bring about the 
reorganization of the Department of the 
Interior as provided in the Brown plan, 
which was approved by the late Presi- 
dent Harding. 

Milton B. Medary, Jr., of Philadelphia, 
and Thomas R. Kimball, of Omaha, have 
been appointed to represent the Institute 
at the Public Works Conference to be 
held under the auspices of the Engineer- 
ing Federation in Washington on Jan- 
uiry 9. More than 200 organizations, 
ineluding representation from contrac- 
tors, will send delegates to this confer. 
ence. 

The plan supported by the Institute 
and the engineering societies carries out 
to a greater or less extent the recommen- 
dations previously made by these bodies. 
Practically all the construction work now 
acattered through some thirty or more de- 
partments and bureaus is to be com- 
bined in a new bureau of Publie Works. 


News, Notes and Comment 


u-——— — n ee 


If this plan is approved by Congress, 
the work of the Supervising Architects 
office will be transferred to the Interior 
Department and come under the Division 
of Public Works. 


Concrete Test Methods 


T following A. S. T. M. methods 
of testing materials entering into 
concrete have been approved as“ Tenta- 
tive Americans Standards"! by the 
American Engineering Standards Com. 
mittee: 

Method of test for unit weight of ag- 
gregate for concrete, method of test for 
voids in fine aggregate for concrete, 
method of tost for organie impurities in 
sands for conerete. 

In approving these standards the 
A. E. 8. C. acted upon the recommenda- 
tion of a special committee containing 
representatives of twelve interested or- 
ganizations. The American Society for 
Testing Materials will act as sponsor for 
future revisions of the methods. 


U.S. Homes for Australia 


N ‘*Ideal Homes? exhibition in Mel- 

bourne has aroused great interest in 
American type houses and in mechanical 
house-keeping equipment, Trade Commis- 
sioner J. W. Sanger reports to the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The United States furnished most of 
the ideas for homes. House plans sub- 
mitted were principally after the style 
of California bungalows, and the labor- 
saving devices entered in the contest 
were in the main, American. 

The domestic help problem in Austra- 
lia is a serious one, and the movement 
toward smaller and more compact homes 
and furnished flats, and the use of labor- 
saving devices in the home is distinctly 
noticeable. A natural result of these 
new idens in home making should be 
an increase in the Australian market for 
these products. 


A. G. C. Convention 


ONTRACTORS throughout the 

country are preparing to journey to 
Chieago this month to attend the fifth 
annual convention of the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America which will 
be held in that city, January 21-24. 

The keynote of the convention will be 
„Cut Construction Costs.“ The attack 
on costs will be made mainly through the 
medium of efforts aiming at fullest capi- 
talization of weather conditions favor- 
able to construction operations, an in- 
creased volume of winter building and 
storage of building materials during 
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periods of the year when construction 
is at it slowest ebb. 

By utilization of these means, it is 
argued, the contractors’ overhead will be 
reduced. They will be able to avoid the 
spasmodic sprint and spurt’’ tendencies 
of the past year’s construction activity. 
They also will be able to hold skilled or- 
ganizations together. 


“Own Your Home 


LE announcing the sale of more than 
200,000 copies of How To Own Your 
Home’’ within less than two months of 
publieation, the Department of Com- 
merce states that orders have come very 
largely from building and loan associs- 
tions, savings banks and denlers in lum- 
ber and other building materials. 

‘Ilow To Own Your Home“ discusses 
such topics as how much to pay for a 
home; how and where to borrow money 
to finance the transaction; the general 
and specific location of the lot, how to 
check the value of the property; how to 
judge house plans; and the quality of 
new or old houses; selecting the con- 
tractor, and making the contract for 
building a house; and how to compute 
the maintenance cost and expenses of 
home ownership. Financing tables are 
given as a guide in estimating annual 
expenses. 


New Lime Blocks 


CAST lime building tile for use in 

making partitions has been devel- 
oped at the Bureau of Standards by the 
Fellow of the National Lime Association. 
The material of which it is made sets 80 
that it can be removed from the mold 
&t the end of ten minutes. After twenty 
minutes it can be handled, and after 
seven days it has a compressive strength 
of one hundred pounds per square inch. 
It can be sawed, and nails can be driven 
into it. 

The material is composed of five parta 
by volume of ground quick lime, ten of 
hydrate or slaked lime, and one of wood 
fiber. It is found to cure best when out- 
doors exposed to the weather. The new 
tile is about twenty per cent. heavier 
than gypsum tile of the same size, and 
experiments are being conducted to see 
if the core volume can be increased with- 
out too great a sacrifice of strength. 


Master Builders Convene 


HE Master Builders Association of 

Iowa will hold its annual convention 
at Des Moines, Iowa, January 15th and 
16th. The headquarters of the conven- 
tion will be at the Hotel Fort Des 
Moines. 
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Wallace Bench Universal Saw 


Wallace Bench Machines 


of all woodworking operations—both 
800% outside and in can be done quicker and 
better with Wallace Portable Bench 
Machines, which can be taken to the job and operated 


from any lighting circuit. They are simple, durable, 
economical and accurate. 


Contractors and builders everywhere find Wallace Univer- 
sal Saws and 6" Jointers particularly suited to their purposes, 
as they increase production and eliminate waste steps. 


Our convenient monthly payment plan permits you to use a Wallace 
while it pays for itself. 


Write for Description, Prices and Terme 
Wallace Bench Universal Sow Wallace Bench 6° Jointer 


Wallace Bench Plain Saw Wallace Bench 4” Planer 
Wallace Bench 16” Band Sow Wallace Bench 6" Lathe 
Wallace Electric Glue Pot with Wallace Electric Solder Pot unth 
Automatic Heat Control Automaite Heat Control 


ines of the proper size 


ALLACE & CO. 


J. D. 
and take them to the job 
1419 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


allace Bench Wallace Electric Glue Pot 
T" Tienda with Automatic Heat Contra 
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Trend of Material Prices 


HE following are wholesale prices of basic build- 

ing materials in the three markets which set 
prices for the rest of the country. 

These prices are presented to show the trend of the 

wholesale market, which forecasts prices in the retail 

market. They are not prices which the average contractor 


can buy at, but are quoted to show him the movement 
of materials so that he can buy to better advantage. 
Followed in conjunction with the Review of Building 
Conditions, these prices will prove invaluable. 
All prices are for carload lots, F. O. B. market quoted, 
unless otherwise noted. 


NEW YORK PRICES 


Nov.28 Dee. 2 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE— 


B. & Better Edge Grain Flooring, 13/16x24”’ Face 


8 
E 
8 


Dimensions, S181 E, No. 1 Common, 2x4”, 10’..... 43.75 43.75 
Timbers, Merchantable, '05, 12x12", 10 to 20’..... 050.00 56.00 
B. and Better Ceiling, E238 . . 42.00 42.00 
B. and Better Partition, 36, X84. 64.00 64.00 
B. and Better Finish, 1J11ö˙³?—¾] ] 70.00 70.00 
No. 1 Common Boards, I77ͤĩ[7ô:: 28 58.00 
NORTH CAROLINA PIN 
No. 2 and Better Flooring, 13/1642 / 863.00 $01.00 
Roofers, 13/10x514'' 0 % % % ¶ % P % O 31.50 31.00 
DOUGLAS FIR— 
No. 2 Clear and Better V. G. Flooring, 1x3'..... $78.00 $15.00 
No. 1 Clear V. G. n 1144 14900 74.00 
No. 2 Clear and Better Celling, W147 47.50 47.00 
No. 2 Clear and Better Novelt ding, 1x0'"..... 58.50 58.00 
No. 2 Clear and Better V. G. Stepping........... 96.25 95.50 
WESTERN RED CEDAR— 
B. C. Perfection Shingle, per M.................. $6.84 $6.54 
Washington Perfection Shingles, per M......... 6.48 6.45 
Clear Bevel Siding, U . 45.00 45.00 
CANADIAN SPRUCE— 
No. 1 Lath, 114"........... phu os . 50 $8.25 
Dimensions, 2x4", 10 to 10000 ꝗ . 46.00 46.00 
HARDWOOD FLOOBING— 
Clear Quartered White Onk, 13/16x2x214"........8145.00 $115.00 
Clear Plain White Oak, 13/16x214"............. 100.00 190.00 
Clear Plain Red Oak. 13/1012X"........... ͥ .. . 96.00 96 00 
Clear Maple, 13/1612 %/%/ ũ t isis Needle . . 105.00 105.00 


(All lumber prices furnished by Lumber) 
COMMON BRICK — 


Per M. f. o. b. job..... PEE Sue ENSE s.s.s... $22.00 $22.00 
PORTLAND CEMENT— 
BBls in car lots to contractors, delivered........ $2.60 $2.00 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 
Per 100 lb. at warebhouse................. TOR $3.04 $3.04 
CRUSHED STONE (cu. yd.)— 
in 2599 9*592»299^9 e s.e. 0 e. [] ee $3.75 $3.50 
in. % ; „ „ „% „„ „% „„ „% „% „% „„ „„ 2»»„%ö „ (EE E EE E EE E 69 € * € ee 3.65 3.40 
WALL BOARD— 
Per 1,000 sq. ft. in lots under 1,000 sq. ft........ $50.00 $350.00 
Per 1,000 sq. ft. in lots 1,000 to 2,500 sq. ft....... 45.00 45.00 
METAL LATH— 
2.3 lb.—26 gauge price per 100 sq. yd. delivered.. $6.23 $0.22 
2.8 1b.—24 gauge light price per 100 sq. yd. deliv. 0.26 0.25 
3.4 1b.—24 gauge heavy price per 100 Rq: pa deliv. 0.29 0.28 
Add 5 cents per sq. yd. for galvanized. 
LIME (Hydrate) — 
Finishing, per 50 Ib. bag.................... 5 ee $0.60 $0.00 
Masons, per 50 Ib. bau 0.49 0.49 
SAND AND GEBAVEL-— 
Sand (per cubic yard eee oe. $2.75 $2.50 
in. Gravel (per cubic yjardꝰʒjʒ . 3.90 3.65 
4 in. Gravel (per cubic yard e. 3.90 3.05 
FACE BRICK— 
Tapestry (delivered eee nn $416.50 $46.50 
Harveale (delivered) ................ dude . . . 37.50 37.50 
Caledonian (delivered) .......... b 43.00 43.00 
Smooth Grey (delivered) ............... eee 2e... 49.00 49.00 
Fisk Lock f. o. b. factor. 42. 42.50 
SHINGLER— 
Asphalt, Single (per square) ..............- eere $8.50 $8.50 
Asphalt, Strip (per square)........ccccccccccccece 1.00 1.00 
STAINED WOOD SHINGLES— 
16 in. Extra Clear (per square, delivered) ...... $11.50 $11.50 
18 in. Eureka (per square, dellvered)........... "ve J15 11.50 
18 in. Perfection (per square, delivered)......... 12.50 12.50 
24 in. Roval (per square, delivered. 12.50 12.50 
VITRIFIED SEWER PIPE— 
in (centa per o 8 Di 3187 
6 In. (cents per foot. Zꝗ . . 9.18 0.18 


SLATE ROOFING— 

Bangor or Slatington. 8x16 in. per sq. at quarry)... $12.60 $12.60 
CORNER BEADS (Galvanized) — 

((( kok be ew AAA ĩ EUN $0.05 $0.06 


Nov. 28 Dee. 38 
WALL TIES (Galvanised) — 


Per Thousand 629 22 „4 e „ „ % % % 6% 6% „% „% 6% 66% „6% „6% „„ 6% 66 66666 % 66% %%% 666 „„ „ 990 $5.00 $8.00 
FLUE LINING— 


815 x 8 in. Per | ange $0.35 $0.35 


8 x in., Per .. 948 0.46 
HOLLOW TILE— 

8 x 12 x 12 in., heavy. Each, delivered .......... $022 50.22 
HAIR— 

Per e!!! 9900 $n 00 


PLASTER BOARD— 


32 x 36 x 3-8 in., PEEP ³ðW⁴ĩ $0.22 $0.22 
MAGNESITE STUCCO— 


Per Ton ........ NEEDS" — ———— —— MX $70.00 $70.00 
TILE— 

1 in. Square or Hexagon, White, per aq. ft. 25 25 

3 x 6 in. White Wal àʒß; rie MNT ee V To 

S x 8 in. Red err oe RESET Ia eS. 0.45 — $045 


CHICAGO PRICES 
YELLOW PINE— 


Boards, 1 x 8 No. 1 Cow. een .00 .00 
Ceiling. 5-8 x 4 B. and Btr.................. — ese 944.80 ane 
Dimension NO. 1. 2 x 4, 12 to 14 ft. 92255 eces. 206 0 34.00 34.00 
Drop Siding, 1 x 6, B. and Btr.................... 65.50 93.00 
Finish, 1 x 4, B. and Bt 66.00 0.00 
Flooring, B. and Btr. E. G., 1x 3.......... ees... 87.00 87.00 
Lath, 4 ft, No. 1........ e T : 6.25 6.25 
Timbers, Long Leaf No, 1, 10-20 ft., S4S, 6x12 to 

12 x 12 „ % „% » „„ % „„ % „% „ ees e e „%%% % „s eeeewoeoeon 02 e828 50.00 50.00 

HARDWOODS-— 

Maple Flooring. 13/16x2%, Cleaf. iS . . 104.00 3104 00 
Oak Flooring, 3-8 x 2. Cl P. White 1500 15. 
Oak Flooring. 13/10 x 2%, Cl. PL, White . 111.00 111.00 

REDWOOD— 

Bevel Siding, SISIE, 10 ft., 20 ft., % x 4, clear. . $43.24 $48.38 
Finish, 828 or S48. 1 x 6 to 8 in. clear....... .. 94.50 04.50 

WESTERN RED CEDAR— 

Bevel Siding, 14% x 4, Clear ee eS $50.75 — $1130 
Shingles, Extra Clears, 16 in............... ee. 4.42 4.17 

COMMON BRICK— 

Per M. f. o. b. o/ VM Sess. $1200 $12.09 


PORTLAND CEMENT— i 


Bbls. in car lots to contractors, not including $2.10 $2.10 
containers  . 1d... o saws — SS cd o. cw 


STRUCTURAL STEEL— 
Per 100 Ibs. at warehouse...... MERGE PAX e... $3.90 $3.50 


ST. LOUIS PRICES 
YELLOW PINE— 


Boards, No. 1 Com., 1 x 4........ eee esos 39.00 $3900 
Partition. 385 314. B. and B tr. . 55.00 55.00 
Dimension, No. 1, S1S1E, Short Leaf, 2 x 4 in., 
19-8 11 hic. ork . S .. 32.50 32.50 
Finish, 828. B. and Btr, 1x 4. 6 & 8 ft..... ... 63.00 63.00 
Flooring, B. and Btr.. E. G., 1 x 3......... «dae 81.25 81.29 
Flooring. B. and tr., F. G., 1 x 3433. 55.00 55.09 
Lath dft Nor HBR ob ĩͤ KK es 4.15 4. 70 
Timbers No. 1. rough, short leaf, 6 x 12 to 12 x 
12 in. 10 to 20 ft.............. eere . 39.50 39.00 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD— 
Finish, S28, Cl., 1 x 6 iI. .. 994.50 — $04.50 
* Siding. 4 in. Bevel, 10 to 20 fttt 43.25 43 25 
8 inch Colonial .............. 3 e 78.75 78 75 
8 inch Rungauloůũůũ—“e dua vu we 8 59.25 59.25 
HARDWOODS— 
Oak Flooring. 3-8 x 114 and 2 in., Clear Qtr. 
lll ae cece sehen eret ..$107.00 $107.90 


Maple Flooring. 13/16 x 24% in., Clear..... . . 10050 10050 
RED CEDAR— 


Siding, Y x A Clelb oues e y wees sew bees . . $145.90 $45.00 

Shingles, Clears. Per w ce eee ee eens . 4.16 4.24 
COMMON BRICK— | 

Per: , ic aaa BSV. EE . $20.00 $20.08 


PORTLAND CEMENT— 
Bbls. in car lots to contractors, not including 


container 945650562408 Ween GA week Gere ue eas ennt $2.35 $2.35 
STRUCTURAL STEEI— 
Per 100 Ibs. nt warehouse........... enn . 43.45 $3.45 
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Good Tools to Do 
Excellent Work 


You can't expect good results when you are 
not fully equipped with necessary working 
equipment—on any job. 


You can be sure of having made the best 
selection of materials for each Job, and of pro- 
curing the most satisfactory equipment for 
your own use, by consulting the 


Selected List of Manufacturers' Literature, 
beginning on Page 116 and noting on this 
coupon the numbers of the catalogs and book- 
lets that interest you. 


Send the coupon to us, and the valuable liter- 
ature offered by leading manufacturers repre- 
sented in the list will be sent to you promptly—- 
free unless otherwise specified. 


COUPON 


BUILDING AGE AND THE BUILD. 
ERS' JOURNAL, 239 W. 39th St, 
New York 


Gentlemen: Please send me, with- 
out charge, the booklets shown in your 
"Selected List of Manufacturers’ 
Literature,” the numbers of which I 
have noted below: 


No.... „e Na iori. 
No.... A N. 
No 


SERVICE DEPT. 


BUILDING AGE 
and THE BUILDERS' JOURNAL 


239 WEST 39TH ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BUILDING AGE end 
The Builder? Jowrnoi 


Review of the Building Situation 


TATISTICS on building ac- 
8 tivities during the month of 
November as compiled by the 
F. W. Dodge Corporation show that, 
true to the prediction made by 
Bund AGE last month, construc- 
tion during that month continued in 
record breaking volume. 


The total figures for contracts 
awarded and contemplated projects 


throughout the country in Novem- 


ber show an increase of 19 per cent. 
over the figures for November, 1922. 
Total contracts awarded during the 
month in 36 Eastern and Mid-West 


States (representing about seven- 
eighths of the country's total con- 
struction volume) amounted to 
$318,828,000. Although this was a 
12 per cent. drop from the October 
total, in 27 Eastern States there was 
an increase of 19 per cent. over No- 
vember, 1922. l 
Contracts awarded during No- 
vember in New York State and 
northern New Jersey amounted to 
$124,311,000. This is the highest 
recorded monthly total for this dis- 
trict, being an increase of 13 per 
cent. over the October figures and 75 


per cent. over the previous Novem- 
ber's figures. 

Included in the November record 
were the following important items: 
$158,953,000 or 50 per cent. for 
residential buildings; $44,457,000 
or 14 per cent. for industrial build- 
ings; $32,594,000 or 10 per cent. for 
business buildings, and $24,273,000 
or 8 per cent. for educational build- 
ings. Total construction started in 
the 36 Eastern States during the 
first 11 months of 1923 has amount- 
ed to £$3,237,068,000, a record- 
breaking figure. 


Record of November, 1923, Building Contracts Awarded 


SECTION OF COUNTRY 


New England New York Mid Atlantic Pittsburgh Middle West North West South Atlantic 

Classification of Buildings District District District District District District District Totals 
Business Buildings...... $3,051,200 $9,611,700 $2,804,600 $3,399,500 $9,716,800 81,208,100 $2,802,200 $32,594,100 
Educational Buildings... 2,008,000 8,570,100 2,096,600 4,435,300 3,346,900 1,265,000 2,550,800 24,272,700 
Hospitals and Institutions 143, 800 3,011,600 362,000 203,500 615,000 300,000 2,116,300 6,752,200 
Industrial Buildings.... 2,203,600 28,021,800 4,914,000 2,682,900 4,634,500 237,200 1,762,700 44,456,700 
Military and Naval 

Buildings ............ ........ 4,300 5,000 S hhhhhh 0. "EnDCRRES 59,300 
Public Buildings........ 246,300 42,500 12,000 105,700 959,200 8,000 492,000 1,865,700 
Publie Works and Public 

Utilities ............ 833,300 2,585,200 1,245,200 8,860,600 14,531,300 1,852,800 6, 828,500 36, 236,900 
Religious and Memorial 

Buildings ............ 1,056,000 813,000 560,000 813,500 684,500 211,500 1,289, 500 5,428, 000 
Residential Buildings... 14,235,800 69,930,000 — 11,430,200 19,710,700 28,900, 100 3,509,400 11,237,200 158,953,400 
Social and Recreational 

Buildings ..... Vira 939,000 1,721,000 824,000 930,000 8,794,500 15,000 486,000 8,209,500 

eis!!! 824,717,000 86124, 311,200 $23,753,600 441,191,700 $67,182,800 28, 107,000 $29,565,200 8318, 828,500 
— . — —— — . (—— — ẽ . . (— 
Building Projects Contemplated, November, 1928 
SENTIS MCN" ÀC/—'"aw" —TÁ—— T€ "——— 2]: 
SECTION OF COUNTRY 
New England New York Mid Atlantie Pittsburgh Middle West North West South Atlantic 

Classification of Buildings District District District District District District District Totals 
Business Buildings...... $3,514,700 813,869,300 25, 202,500 $6,069,500 $18,635,300 $1,083,600 $4,209,800 $52,584,700 
Educational Buildings... 1,854,000 3,012,000 3,932,000 4,075,000 9,322,700 1,077,500 8,024,800 20,297,700 
Hospitals and Institutions 442, 000 3,766,500 1,442,500 1,697,000 1,965,000 325,000 518,100 10,156,100 
Industrial Buildings.... 2,045,600 10,767,700 41,950,500 18,481,100 18,320,000 360,000 12,854, 700 104, 779, 000 
Military and Naval 

Buildings ............ 25.000 15,000 30,000 50,000 90,000 5,600 25,000 240,600 
Publie Buildings........ 158,000 834,200 115,000 504,000 2,755,600 140,000 1,931,000 6,437,800 
Public Works and Publie 

Utilities «ssccevesaes 1,284,500 7,497,200 13, 706, 000 9,698,800 37,528, 200 3,931,800 26, 303,600 99,950, 100 
Religious and Memorial 

Buildings 779.000 1,633,500 1,471,500 972,500 4,006,000 161,500 1,911,500 10,935,500 
Residential Buildings... 16,311,500 124,304,700 27,188,200 26,784,100 63, 700,600 4,661,400 19, 330,300 282,310,800 
Social and Recreational 
. Buildings ............ 1,357,800 2,785,000 1,509,000 3,038,000 9,884,500 290,100 3,147,500 22,011,100 

— M — — — — —ü——— — — — — — ae 
rc ed 827,801,300 8168, 485,100 $96,547,200 $71,370,080 166,287,900 $12,036,500 873.256,000 86 15,704, 000 
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" There Are “Trouble-Saver” Steel 
e Scaffold Brackets for Every Use 


items: It is the newer way to do your scaffolding. Safety and economy guaranteed, when “Troubler-Savers” are used. 
it, for They have the absolute rigidity that pres your men scaffold assurance which makes for more and better work. 
51000 So constructed that they will last a lifetime with the proper care. 

build. 

at. for 

12,000 

build. 

ed i 

r the 

"i Your Men 

cord: 

Will Feel 
- as Safe 
as Working 
- on the Ground 
LADDER JACK 
= 5 5 of rail bet STUCCO BRACKETS 
" content and will not bend like the cheaper Every bracket tested for a ton. Made of rail- 
kind. They take the weight on three rungs carbon steel; will not bend. It takes just four 

00 of the ladder. Ideal for painters, tinners, mails to hold in place—10, 16 or 20 d. The ten 
0 cornice men, etc. legs brace at the right place. No wobble and 
" they fold for eertage. 

v 

i; EACH ONE WILL SUPPORT A TON 


( Strong and secure, made to withstand the wear and tear of all kinds of jobs and the moving from one job to 
another. Once you invest in “Trouble-Saver” scaffolds your scaffold expenses for each job cease. 


Y They Fold for Cartage and Storage 


ADJUSTABLE TRESTLES 


SNAPPING TURTLE SHINGLER 


Desirable for lasterers, masons, painters and 

Fer wood shingles and another “Trouble-Saver” decorators. Made of rail-carbon steel and each 
of men No i pus 1 mace ol forged jack will support a ton. Will not bend. 

Ne „„ p'ace—one second to remove. Prices on various heights quoted oa application. 


It will jn you to have our catalog describing S caffolds, Brackets, Bricklayer’s Trestles, 
der Jacks, Stucco Trestles, etc. A copy will be mailed to you on request. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE STEEL SCAFFOLDING Co. 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


— — — — 
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<6 Gi: books are good friends’? 
is an old saying, but a good 
technical book is more than that. 

It serves as a business councillor whose 

adivee is sound and dependable. We give 


below reviews of several books that are 
of particular value to builders. 


The Georgian Period, edited by Wm. 

, Rotch Ware. Six portfolios, 10x14 

in., 451 plates and 172 pages of text, 

| illustrated with 500 addition text 

ı cuts, price $60, published by the U. 

P. C. Book Co., 239 West 39th Street, 
| New York. 


Builders are called upon to erect Colo- 
da type houses. Frequently, however, 
details are meagre and therefor nothing 
could be of more help than this complete 

lleetion of working detailed drawings. 
it is a useful collection of details for 

very builder of & Coolnial house and 
while the book seems expensive the cost 
of it will be fully repaid in its use even 
op one house. There is a sense of sat- 
isfaction in erecting a building with the 
details architecturally correct and this 
book will enable the builder to do it. 


The subjects chosen for illustration rep- 
résent some of the finest examples of 
various styles of Colonial architecture : 


both exterior and interior executed by 
master builders in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, South Carplina, Mary- 
land and the New: England States dur- 
ing the latter part of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. 


A Manual of Standard Wood Oonstruc- 
tion. 198 414x6%-in. pages, cloth 
bound, price $1.50, published by 
Southern Pine Association, New 
Orleans, La. 


This 1923 edition is the ninth issue of 
this valuable reference book on the use 
of yellow pine in construction. Many 
useful tables regarding ‘the strength of 
timbers are given besides this, it also 
contains miscellaneous tables and other 


useful data that will be of immeasurable : 


value to the builder. It will be a valu- 
able addition to any builder's library. 


Portland Cement and Stucco. 28x8!4x1]- 
in. pages, paper cover, sent free, 
published by the Portland Cement 
Association, Chicago, III.“ l 

The increasing popularity of stucco 
covered buildings makes it necessary for 
the builder to understand how to obtain 
the different finishes. It is excellently 
ilustrated with large pictures showing 
the different variety of flnishes, several 
of these are in color. Tables show the 


quantities of materials and colors to be 


used to obtain the different colored 
stucco effects. Home owners are no 
longer satisfied with just plain natural 
finishes and this book will tell the 
builder how to produce these effects. 


Good Practice in Construction by Philip 


G. Knobloch. 52 9x12-in. pages, 
cloth bound, price $4,00, published 
by the Pencil Points Press, New 
York. 


A most valuable collection of details 
of modern building construction consist- 
ing of well-drawn and architecturally 
correet details for various kinds of con- 
struction, frame, brick, concrete, steel, 
ete. It is indeed a welcome addition to 
the builders’ library. 


Estimating Building Oosts by Chas. F. 
Dingman. 240 417-in. pages, leather 
bound, price $2.50, published by the 
McGraw Hill Book Co., New York. 


Literature on estimating is always 


welcome especially when the author has. 


something practical to offer. Based on 
the author’s fifteen years of experience, 
this book gives valuable points which 
will train the young estimator to analyze 
every construction: job into its proper 
sections and apply his cost data so that 
the estimates produced will approach the 
actual cost of doing the job. It is a 
most helpful addition to the contractor’s ` 
library. 


Hand Book on Steel Erection by M. C. 
Bland. 241 4x7-in. pages, leather 
bound, price $2.50, published by the 
McGraw Hill Book Co., New York. 


. The use of steel in building construc- 
tion is increasing and therefore a book 
of this sort serves a useful purpose. 
While it contains some very helpful'in- 
formation regarding equipment neces- 
sary for the erection of steel work as 
applied to buildings, its principle use is 
in civil engineering work.  Considerable 
space is devoted to the stress in differ- 
ent forms of derrieks which is treated 
mathematically. j, 


Acoustics of Buildings by F. R. Watson. 
156 6x9-in. pages, cloth bound, price 
$3.00, published by John Wiley and 
Son, New York. V 


Nothing is of 80 ms importance to 
the bujlder of pyblic buildings such as 
theatrés, churches, halls, \etc., as to have 
it built acoustidally eorreét. Many large 
publie buildings are failures because one 
cannot hear the speakers. This book 
rather thoroughly explains the principles 
of acoustic building so that sound will 
earrv properly. Some very useful in- 
formation is given on the correction of 
acoustically imperfect buildings. An- 
other important part of the builders’ 
work is to prevent the transmission of 
sound from one room to another, hence 
the author has added a number of chap- 
ters on the sound proofing of buildings. 
This book is a very valuable contribution 
to the building industry. 
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Southern Pine Garages and How to 
Build Them. 52 9xl2-in. pages, 
paper cover, price 25c., published by 
Southern Pine Association, New Or- 
leans. 


Garages are now a requirement of prac- 
tically every home and the builder can 
find some very helpful information on 
the subject of building them in this 
book which contains pictures and plans 
of different types of wood garages. Use- 
ful data is given regarding the type of 
garage to select so as to conform with 
the residence,, also information as to au- 
tomobile sizes, ete. 


Construction of the Small House by H. 
Vandervoort Walsh. 269 7x10-in. 
pages, cloth bound, price $5,00, pub? 
lished by Chas. Scribner Sons, New 
York. E 


This book is intended as a simple and 
useful source of information on methods 
of building small American homes for 
anyone planning to build. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated and contains a large 
fund of practical information. 


„Homes of Oharacter by Robert L. Stev- 


enson, Architect. 120 734x11-in. 
pages, cloth bound, price $2,00, pub- 
lished by R. L. Stevenson, Boston; 
Mass. 


' A collection of home designs showing 
many attractive residences with desir- 
able floor layouts. It will be a help- 
. ful book to builders and architects, also 
prospective home builders. 


D'Espouy's 100 Slected Plates from 
Fragments of Antique Architecture. 
207 8!45x1114-in. pages, cloth bound, 
price $6,00, published by Pencil 
Points Press, New York. | 


To the students of architecture ex- 
amples of the work of past masters is of 
the utmost value. This book is a re- 
print of one of the old books of architee - 
tural plates now scarcely obtainable.. 
Therefore this book brings these won- 
derful drawings within the means of! 
American students. Needless to say, the: 
plates form a wonderful collection of 
eee work. 


Jobbing Work for the Carpenter, Builder 
and Handy Man by Edward H. Crus - 
sell. 275 6x9-in. pages, cloth bound, ı 
price $2.50, published by the U. P. 
C. Book. Co., New York. 


The second edition of quite a handy' 
book for the carpenter and builder as 
the authhor gives simple short-cut meth-. 
ods on making all sorts of odd jobs that 


~ the carpenter and builder is called upon 


to perform. Much interesting informa- 
tion is given on the subject of repairs 
and remodelling. It is a valuable book 
for the builders’ library. | 
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Economical 


and Durable 


For covering flat roofs, porch floors, sun- 
parlors, sleeping balconies, in fact all flat 
surfaces exposed to wear and tear and 
weather, Con-ser-texis ideal. 


TE in cai EC 3 
NP v ‘eS helps builders develop constant, 
profitable, good will business. It is reason- 
able in cost; attractive in appearance; water- 
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proof; is easy to lay; possesses long life; will 
not crack, stretch, shrink, rot or peel; deadens 
the noise of wind or rain. Special chemical 
treatment renders it immune to mildew and 
dry rot. 


Many careful builders use Con-ser-tex—they 
know it will give service. 


Builders will find much of interest in our new Booklet 
"Roofing Facts and Figures." Send for it. 


WILLIAM L. BARRELL CO. of New York, Inc. 


50 Leonard Street 


Chicago Distributors: 


Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
430-440 North Wells Street 
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California Distributors: 


Waterhouse-Wilcox Co. 
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BISHOPRIC STUCCO in its scientific 
production, uniformity, great density and 
tensile strength—is waterproof—fireproof 
—and provides against contraction or ex- 
pansion, thereby preventing cracking, 
checking or chipping of the surface. All 
the elements of wear and tear have been 
anticipated in the manufacture of 
“BISHOPRIC.” It is specially treated to 
eliminate depreciation. 


BISHOPRIC STUCCO is factory mixed 
and is shipped in original and exclusive air 
tight, metal drums containing 100 pounds 
* each, keeping the product within in per- 
a - fect condition until the day it is opened 

: and used, thereby providing against dam- 
age due to rain, sleet, snow or any loss, 
deterioration or delay by reason of ex- 
posure, which materials are invariably sub- 
ject to, after being delivered on the job, 
due to varying changes of weather condi- 
tions. 
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This Modern Construction 
Saves Home Builders 30 Percent 


We have “Bishopric For All Time and Clime, a 


booklet for you, illustrated with photographs and 
floor plans of beautiful homes built of BISHOPRIC. 
Yours for the asking. 


| ; BISHOPRIC BASE 


LL hen“ 


STUCCO 
OVER BISHOPRIC BASE 


BISHOPRIC BASE with its interlocking 
dovetailed key is an exclusive patented 
base or background for stucco. It is a 
specially designed product, built up of 
selected and seasoned wood strips, set ina 
heavy layer of asphalt, on a pure, wood 
fibre base. As an insulating, strengthen- 
ing, sound-deadening, moisture-proof and 
fire-resistant base, it insures a building 
that is absolutely dry, vermin-proof and 
healthy. 


BISHOPRIC BASE has passed with 
highest honors, rigid strength tests imposed 
by foremost engineering concerns; by 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale Uni- 
versity; by the professor of engineering of 
Cincinnati University; and by the build- 
ing commissioners of America’s leading 
cities. It has met all tests so successfully 
that architects and contractors now accept 
BISHOPRIC as a building material con- 
forming in every respect to the highest 
standards of good construction. 


BISHOPRIC STUCCO over BISHOPRIC BASE provides a building that is warm 
in winter and cool in summer. The cost of BISHOPRIC is surprisingly low. 
initial cost, plus its superior strength and service, makes it popular with the home 
builder of either mansion, cottage or bungalow. 


Its low 


Bishopric is Sold by Dealers Everywhere 


The BISHOPRIC MANUFACTURING CO. 


17 ESTE AVE., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


NEW YORK CITY 
NEW YORK 
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to farming sections will find there a ready 

market for building activity. The field 
for building on farms is large. There are so 
many different types of buildings required and 
repairs form no little item. 

Agrieulture, aecording to the Federal Reserve 
reports and the Secretary’s of Agriculture re- 
port, made considerable progress in 1923 in its 
recovery to a normal basis. New buildings will 
be a necessity and when the farmer goes in 
actively for building, it will amount to somewhat 
of a boom in this particular line because it is now 
several years behind normal requirements. 

In some sections there will be a fair amount of 
farm building starting this Spring. In other 
sections, it will be held off till later in the season. 


B UILDERS in our cities and towns adjacent 
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New York, February, 1924 


Millions of 
farms like this 
offer builders a 
golden opportunity 
for building work 


The very favorable terms on which a loan for 
farm improvement may now be had makes it 
more than likely that 1924 will see the beginning 
of a boom in farm building and construction, and 
it is for this reason that we devote considerable 
space in this issue to this important subject. 
Builders must be prepared to do different kinds 


of jobs and farm building will be a profitable 


business in the very near future. 

Every farm is a potential prospect for the 
building contractor. New houses or barns per- 
haps will not be wanted in great numbers, but 
there is a big field for chicken houses, hog houses, 
root cellars, fencing, repairing, ete., on almost 
every farm. 

According to the census of 1920 the United 
States had a population of 105,710,620, an in- 
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The Superintendent’s cottage of “Tecumseh 
Farm” is a model story and half bungalow 
home containing every modern convenience 


Tecumseh 
Farm 


A bit of the romantic in the rustic, pergola 
covered well adds a touch of charm to the farm 
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The Modern Farm 


Farmers of today are no longer content with antiquated 
buildings and equipment. Better stock and more intensive 
methods of working have had their influence on creating 
a desire for better-built and good-looking farm structures. 
Considerable thought is today given to beautifying our , 
working surroundings. An example of this applied to a 
modern farm ts shown in the pictures on these few pages 
illustrating “Tecumseh Farm,” the property of Mr. W.H.. 
Howe, located near Antioch, Ill. Photos by Harry Lattan. 


The horse barn is substantially built on a stone 
foundation with wide clapboards, having a very 
pleasing appearance combined with utility 


The Old Oaken Bucket 
By Samuel B. Woodworth 
How dear to this heart are the scenes of my 
childhood, 
When fond recollection presents them to 


CICQU ; 
The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled 
wildwood, 
And ev'ry lot“ spot which my infancy knew. 
The wide spreading stream, the mull that stood 
near it, 
The bridge and the rock where the cataract 
fell; 


The cot of my father, the dairy house by it, 
And c'en the rude bucket that hung in the 
well, 


The old oaken bucket, the iron bound bucket, 
The moss cover'd bucket that hung in the well. 
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General view of "Tecumseh Farms" showing the relation of the different buildings in the group. 
A number of these buildings are shown in closer detail on other pictures. 


crease of 14.9% over that of 1910. 
Of this number, 51,406,017 or 
48.6% were rural population. This 
was an increase of 3.2% over that 
of 1910, with rural population 
amounting to 54.2% of the total. 
These figures diselose the faet that 
while there are more farms today 
and more rural population, still, the 
Increase has not been in proportion 
with the total increase of the 
eountry. 

Under old time methods this state 
of affairs would have created a very 
serious shortage of food but that it 


The milk house is built of concrete blocks on a 
solid concrete foundation. Its owners believe 
in having farm buildings of this sort properly 
Screened. A substantially built attractive 
barn or other building is an asset to any farm 


bas not, proves the value of the 
more intensive methods of farming 
employed by the modern farmer. 
Better farm implements and equip- 
ment are the products of our times 
and they need housing. For the 
proper care of these different new 
machines garages, implement sheds. 
ete. are necessary. For the storage 
of the larger crops, that are the re- 
sult of more intensive work, larger 
storage barns, ete.. are needed. 
Cattle. hogs, poultry, ete., are of 
more value today, therefore, to keep 
them in the best eondition proper 
housing is 
necessary. 
There is more 
to putting up 
the right sort 
of farm struc- 


tures than 
merely building 
them. Getting 


the best results 
is what counts. 


5l 


There were in the United States on 
January Ist, 1920, 6,448,343 farms. 
The value of the land alone was 
854.829.563.059. or an average of 
8,503. The value of the buildings 
on these farms amounted to $11.- 
486.439.543, or an average value of 
1.781.) Thus, only 14.7 per cent. of 
the value of the average farm is 
represented in buildings. Think of 
the vast possibilities for modern 
building construction revealed here. 

As is natural, the value of all 

farm property and that of the va- 
rious elasses of property has in- 
creased much more rapidly than the 
number of farms especially during 
the two decades sinee 1900. The 
number of farms have inereased 
from 6.361.502 in 1910 to 6,448,- 
343 in 1920, an increase of 1.4 per 
cent. 
The average number of build- 
ings on a farm in the United States 
is seven and one-half. divided as 
follows on each 100 farms: 


The entrance to “Tecumseh Farms” is dignified 
and attractive. 


It is simply made of boulders 


with cast concrete pyramid tops to the posts 
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The large dairy barn at Tecumseh Farms. Note particularly the attractive tops to the 


silos. 


The twin towers form an interesting land-mark and can be viewed from quite a 


distance. These concrete block silos show how beauty can be combined with utility 


Houses ................ 100 
Barns s 134 
Graneries ............. 67.4 
Hog houses............ 67.7 
Chicken houses......... 90. 
Cattle sheds............ 45. 
Corn eribs............. 66.8 
Ir. Pepe 23.3 
Wood sheds............ 54.7 
Garages and implement 
sheds ............... 48.7 
Total. 2 iis 155.6 


All together there are over 48, 
000,000 structures on the various 
farms in the United States. Many 
of these buildings need replacing 
now. The farmer received a little 


The garage and implement sheds are attractive frame 
structures kept well painted 
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jolt by falling prices after the few 


years of abnormal prosperity due 


to the war, therefore there was a 
lull in building operations on the 
farm. The past year, however, has 
seen a change for the better. The 
future is bright. 

The Department of Agriculture 
estimated the value of all crops 
produced in the United States in 
1923 as 99, 470,976,000, or an in- 
erease of 12 per cent over 1922. 
Texas ranks first in the total crop 
value, with Idaho, Illinois, Cali- 
fornia, North Carolina, Ohio and 
Missouri next in order. Prices for 
all important crops, except wheat 
and rye, were much better than 


those of 1922. Prices of meat ant 
mals on the farms averaged 8 per 
cent. lower than a year ago. Farm 
wage rates advanced about 14 per 
cent. over 1922. 

These few ‘‘high-spot’’ figures 
indieate, as already mentioned, that 
the farmers’ financial condition 18 
getting better and therefore farm 
building will again be a prominent 
part of the building contractor 8 
work. l 

Now, the fact that we wish to 
impress upon all our contractor 
readers and wish to have them in 
turn pass on to the farmer 18 to 
build new buildings with some little 
idea of architectural beauty. 


The hog house is a model of convenience and sanitation. 
It was built of solid concrete 
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Fire Resistive Construction 
for Farm Buildings 


By Theodore F. Laist 


Architectural Advisor, National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 


progress in the direction of bet- 

ter and more efficient utiliza- 
tion of lumber in the field of build- 
ing construction has kept pace with 
the progress so noticeable in connec- 
tion with some of the newer build- 
ing materials. In the field of re- 
search the Forest Produets Labora- 
tory and other institutions of learn- 
ing, with the cooperation of lumber 
trade associations, have made val- 
uable contributions to the lore of 
this old and most valuable material. 
But useful as these investigations 
have been, none of the results has 
been sufficiently spectacular in char- 
acter to appeal to the popular fancy 
and to receive more than passing 
notice. Thus while such informa- 
tion has been placed in the hands of 
the building specialist, much re- 
mains to be done to inform the gen- 
eral public. 

‘The varied propaganda in the 
field of building material has 
brought out the important fact that, 
notwithstanding the hazards of and 
the losses due to fires, there are to 
be found no substitutes for many 
uses for the so-called combustible 
materials, particularly of lumber. 
What, then, is the next logical step 
to be taken by those intent on fur- 
thering better construction? Obvi- 
ously, the more scientific and better 
utilization of the materials at hand 
with a view to minimizing the fire 
hazard. 


I T is not generally realized that 


Three Superior Types of 
Lumber Construction 


Much can be done to accomplish 
this result and in three different 
ways: First, by the adoption in their 
entirety of those principles upon 
which so-called mill construction is 
‘based, a type of construction which 
finds its principal applications in 
industrial buildings; secondly, a 
partial adaptation of the principles 
of major importance, particularly 
those pertaining to the avoidance of 
concealed spaces and duets, carry- 
ing with it fire-stopping and the 


avoidance of small members wher- 
ever practicable; and third, the lim- 
ited use or employment in extra haz- 
ardous positions of fire-resistive con- 
struction which consists of the em- 
ployment of wood covered with a 
material which offers resistance to 
fire, as for example, metal lath and 
plaster. 


Lumber Mill Construction 


Of the first type little need be 
said. The principles of mill con- 
struction are well understood. In 
Europe they have been practiced 
for centuries, although they may 
not have been formulated. The 
practice of using thin members is 
one which has developed in our own 
country, especially in the West. 

Timber has been used since the 
beginning of civilization and many 
of the architectural monuments that 
have been passed down to us by 
preceding generations are largely of 
this material. We need but to point 
to the wonderful half-timber build- 
ings of the Middle Ages, many of 
which are standing today. In these 
the wall construction, as well as the 
floor beams, are of timbers of large 
section with the air spaces filled 
with sand or other incombustible 
material. Air channels and con- 
cealed openings are always carefully 
closed. 

In the matter of pure design, 
other than the more scientific dif- 
ferentiation between grades and 
species in their utilization, we can 
hope to accomplish little more than 
has been done by the designers of 
the Middle Ages. We cannot hope 
to improve upon the wonderful de- 
signs of timber trusses with which 
the minor English churches were 
embellished, and nearer home we 
find our own Colonial and early 
American work. So that in our 
search for progress we must look 
for newer fields and they lie in the 
direction of safer construction gen- 
erally, and in fire-resistive, or slow- 
burning lumber construction. 

The principles which underlie 
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mill construction insofar as they 
affect the employment of lumber are 
these: The avoidance of concealed 
air spaces, the use of timbers of 
large cross section, and the avoid- 
ance of excessively large floor areas 
without the intervention of fire 
walls. 

When we review the early history 
of frame construction in this coun- 
try we find that the tendency in de- 
sign was in the direction of what is 
now known as ''slow-burning'' or 
** mill construction.’’ The important 
basic principle of this type of con. 
struction is that of the employment 
of timbers of large section, which 
was the feature of early barn and 
other braced frame structures. 

The mill type of construction is 
generally accepted as one of supe- 
rior qualities and offers no greater 
hazard than so-called fireproof con- 
struction; in fact, when buildings 
so constructed are sprinkled ‘they 
obtain the same insurance rating as 
if fireproof. The employment of the 
principles which underlie slow-burn- 
ing construction have never been ex- 
tended to dwellings and farm struc- 
tures. In fact, in the more recent 
structures the reverse is true. In 
our early history barns and the 
larger farm structures were con- 
structed of heavy timbers. 

Although the resistance heavy 
timbers offer to fire is well known, 
few of us appreciate the terriffic 
heat a 12x12-inch timber will with- 
stand for an hour without being 
consumed to the point of failure. 
We fail to differentiate between 
large timbers and lumber of small 
eross section, notwithstanding the 
fact that wood piled up with air 
spaces intervening and a large log 
are as different in their resistance 
to fire as steel is from wood. It is 
almost impossible to start a fire ex- 
cepting at the edges of a heavy tim- 
ber, for which reason they are cham- 
fered or rounded. Likewise, it is 
difficult to start a fire on a solid 
plank floor. These attributes of 
wood are n advantage of in the 


design of lumber mill eonstruetion. 

In column tests conducted by the 
Board of Fire Underwriters in 1919 
the following results were obtained: 

Unprotected timber columns 
failed in from thirty-five minutes to 
forty-five minutes while loaded with 
sustained load during the test of 
118,500 pounds. Unprotected steel 
columns, under practically the same 
loading, failed in from eleven and 
one-quarter to twenty-one and one- 
half minutes. Cast iron columns in 
from twenty-one and one-half to 
thirty-four and one-half minutes; 
and round east iron columns, failed, 
in forty-five and one-quarter min- 
utes; and steel pipes, concrete filled, 
in thirty-six minutes. 

In the application of these under- 
lying principles of mill construction 
to farm structures little headway 
has been made; in fact, other re- 
quirements have been so uppermost 
in the mind of the average designer 
that the important quality of fire- 
resistive construction has been some- 
what overlooked. Thus we see the 
braced rafter plank barn coming 
very much into vogue, and with 
good reason, but the weakness of 
this type of barn as compared with 
the old style of heavy timber barn 
from this point of view is to be 
found in the multiplicity of small 
timbers, the failure to shut off by 
fire stops the lower floor from the 
haymow, and similar tendencies. On 
the other hand, the ease and speed 
of construction due to the light 
trusses are good reason for its pop- 
ularity. 

Plans for this type of barn are 
avallable through many of the Col- 
lege Extension Serviees and State 
Departments of Agriculture and 
Lumber Service Bureaus. 

In contrast with the old clumsy 
timber barns, we have the modern 
plank frame barns. The framework 
of these barns is constructed en- 
tirely of 2-ineh plank. The amount 
of time, labor and lumber necessary 
to ereet one of them is appreciably 
less than for a timber frame barn 
of the same size. If eorreetly de- 
signed and constructed, they are 
stronger than the timber barns. 
There are several different types of 
plank frame barns, the most popu- 
lar types being the braced rafter or 
ballon frame. the Shawver truss. 
and the Gothie roof." 

Wiel: the advantages enumerated 
arr nt and should not be 
] ign, it may be sug- 

ler eertain conditions 


some concessions might consistently 
be made to effectively overcome fire 
hazard by such simple means as the 
combination of several trusses. In- 
creasing the span may require 
heavier roof sheathing or purlins, 
or even a laminated type of roof 
eonstruetion. In order to avoid dif- 
fieulty of handling and expense of 
timbers of large seetion, the trusses 
might be built up of planks. 

Likewise, in the floor of the hay- 
mow the laminated type of floor 
construction, consisting of 2-inch 
plank on edge, closely laid, might 
well be constructed for the 2x10- 
inch joists, making an effective stop 
against the spread of fire. A lami- 
nated floor constructed of 2x4-inch 
members with a span of twelve feet 
would be safe for a live load of over 
150 pounds per square foot. 

In the laminated or Gothie type 
of roof construction, there are fewer 
members, less timber, and less brac- 
ing. The seope of this paper does 
not permit entering into any exten- 
sive discussion of details of con- 
struction. My only purpose in men- 
tioning these particular examples is 
to endeavor to turn the thoughts of 
the designer of farm structures into 
channels so that along with other 
requirements of barn structures 
greater consideration may be given 
to the features of construction under 
discussion. 


Partial Mill Construction 


Fire stopping is one of the essen- 
tial features of the second type of 
construction. It has been shown 
that fires do not always spread 
through ignition by contact with a 
flame, but often through the accumu- 
lation and ignition of combustible 
gases, in parts of the structure far 
removed from the place of the fire’s 
origin. These gases, generated often 
by a small fire within a restricted 
area, frequently spread through 
duets, openings, and eraeks which 
have no reason for being, and which 
are aeeidental, due to carelessness 
in design and eonstruetion. Their 
elimination is the purpose of fire 
stopping. The phenomena of many 
fires almost simultaneouly starting 
in several plaees of a strueture 1s 
thus accounted for. 

Such instanees as these emphasize 
the importance of fire stopping, the 
avoidanee of such spaces as we find 
around the end of the joists resting 
on a ribbon in balloon construction, 
and the almost invariable connection 
between the cellar or attie and the 
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spaces between the studding in 
cheap house construction. There 
are a number of vulnerable points in 
house construction, the danger of 
which may be overeome by the in- 
sertion of wood blocking, metal 
lath, or brick and mortar laid on 
wood suuports. On the care with 
which this is done and the avoid- 
ance of cracks and openings de- 
pends the efficiency of the fire stop. 


Fire Resistive Construction 


Now we come to the third method 
and one which is the outeome of 
some more recent tests of the Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories made in 
Chicago. One of the important es- 
sentials of a mill construction build- 
ing is the curtailment of large floor 
areas. The standard fire wall as 
prescribed by the Underwriters is 
a brick wall, ordinarily not suitable, 
not only on account of cost but for 
other practical reasons as well. 

These tests have successfully con- 
summated the long quest for an eco- 
nomieal type of construction which 
would provide an inexpensive means 
of adequate fire protection suitable 
for the average farm structure or 
home. 

One set of tests was made on par- 
titions constructed of wood studs, 
metal lath, and gypsum plaster; and 
the other on a floor of the ordinary 
type of joisted construction. The 
test to be regarded as successful . 
was required to withstand safely the 
fire test for one and one-quarter 
times the period for which the class- 
ification was desired; secondly, to 
withstand the fire stream test; and 
third, that no flame shall have 
passed through the partition during 
the preseribed fire period. 

The transmission of heat through 
the partition during the preseribed 
fire period shall not have been such 
as to raise the temperature on its 
outer surface in excess of 300 de- 
grees F., and finally, the partition 
shall not have been warped, bulged, 
or disintegrated under the aetion of 
the fire or water to such an extent 
as to be unsafe. 


Partition Test 


The first partition test was made 
on a full sized panel ten feet wide ^ 
by eleven feet high, plastered on 
both sides with three coats of gyp- 
sum plaster three-quarters inch 
thick. Observations were continued 
lor three hours and one and one- 
half minutes, at the expiration of 
Which the fire passed through the 
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Details of Frost Proof Storage Cellar 
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artition loa wee ex 
from the ^" t fire was >- 
Ip ts 1 of the seventy- 


on the unexposed sur- 
176 degrees F. at diem 
‘nutes and not a single crac 
red on the plaster 
e standing finish was un- 
face ane without mar or stain. 2 
spite the fact that during a goo 
part of the test the flames were 1m- 
pinging direetly on the plaster fin- 
ish, the depth of the eharring on the 
studs ranged from a mere diseolora- 
tion to five-sixteenths inch near the 
middle of the sample, while in most 
eases the studs were not discolored. 


Floor Test 


The floors used in the test were of 
ordinary wood joisted construction, 
2x* 10-inch yellow pine joists, spaced 
16 inches on centers with a clear 
span of about thirteen feet, cross- 
bridged at the center. Rough pine 
flooring with a nominal thickness of 
inch was nailed to the upper side 
of the joists and covered with Cab- 
ot's Quilt lapped about three inches 
at the edges. Over the quilt and 
parallel to the joists, 2x2-inch wood 
sleepers were nailed to the rough 
flooring at about 16-inch centers. 
After that a 1x4-inch dressed and 
matched pine, finished floor, was 
blind-nailed to the sleepers. The 
underside of the joists was metal- 
lathed and plastered with gypsum 
plaster. 

The test on the floor to be re- 
garded as a success was to meet two 
eonditions, one that the floor shall 
have sustained safely the full-rated, 


— 


Mr. Laist's article the 
I e will find many sug- 
gestions for improving farm 
building construction. This 
will enable him to advise 
farmers how they can have 
better built barns at but little 
extra cost. Better building 


pays. 


safe-working load during the fire 
test without passage of flame for a 
period equal to one and one-quarter 
times that for which the classifica- 
tion was desired, which was one 
hour in this case; and the second 
condition to be met was that the 
floor shall have sustained safely the 
full safe-working load during the 
fire stream test and after its com- 
pletion shall sustain a total load 
equal to the dead load plus two and 
one-half times that of the live load 
for which the construction was de- 
signed. 

After the test and the removal of 
the load it became evident that, with 
the exception of a few discolora- 
tions, the top of the finished floor 
showed no trace of fire, nor did the 
furring strips or the Cabot’s Quilt 
show any traces of fire. The re- 
moval of the rough floor showed 
eonsiderable smoke stain, but only 
the undersides of the joists were 
eharred, ranging from practically 
nothing to a maximum of about five- 
sixteenths-inch. The small loss in 
effective cross section was negligible. 

Conclusions . 
This construction, having thus 


successfully met the requirements 
for durability, strength, fire-retard- 
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ing properties and stability specified 
by the conditions of the standard 
fire test, the Fire Council of the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories ap- 
proved the recommendations of its 
engineers, and on November 8, 1922, 
awarded a one-hour rating to: the 
metal lath protected wood studded 
partitions and, likewise, accorded a 
wood joisted floor, protected on the 
underside with metal lath and plas- 
ter, the full hour rating. 
The practical application of th 
partitions and this ty pe of floor con- 


struction in farm structures may be 


left to the initiative and ingenuity 
of the designer. Such practical ap- 
plications at once suggest them- 
selves. For example, the separation 
of the ground floor of the barn from 
the haymow above; in very long 
barns, dividing the haymow into see, 
tions by means of light partitions of 
this type, the separation of dwell- 
ings from garages, shops from the 
implement shed, and furnace or 
boiler rooms from dwellings, or di- 
viding implements sheds in which 
expensive machinery is stored, oF 
storage rooms into compartments 80 
that if a fire does break out 1n one 
section the loss need not be a to 
one. 

The failure to insist on precau- 
tionary measures, which at the time 
they are suggested seem to be 0 
such slight significance and their 
need so remote as to evoke indiffer- 
ence and ridicule, at some time may 
play a very important part in the 
lives of men. The most unim- 
portant measure may be instru- 
mental in the avoidance of a cas- 
ualty which might be tragic in its 
consequences, or the cause of enor- 
mous property losses. 


Small Barn 


By C. H. Thomas 
AM sending you herewith a 
photo showing a new type of 
pgs stable that I ran across at 
e home of Dr. Christian Bri 
near West Chester, Penna. dde 
You will note the slant of the 


roof and the end 
the wide large oe effect, also 


window on the gi 
ne dari or a wagon x en 
is 

IS at the other E and the stable 


This small Stable has attracted 


ention f 
trav rom 
dere Who have noted „passin 
and general Its lines 
that this may 
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f | ONSTRUCTION material of 
| different kinds is used for 
the ereetion of farm build- 
ings of various types. On this page 
we show a barn and silo built of hol- 
low tile. A sheep extension shed is 
also built of this same material. 
This interesting barn is located 
on the farm of Mr. J. H. Berriman, 
Du Page, Il. He selected this 
building material for his new barn 
| LIO N e because previous to building it he 
ES g ! RS ee! suffered the los of his wood barn. 


— ML 8 m [am EXLT. aee [7 47 LIE zo E e 1 5 

px ry MN. | I2 ES (M SM S. S^ A INE It was built by Burd & Day, Down- 

"ast ve il: 1 : t SE ö - . - z . art D |: ers Grove, Ill. 

e ( This new barn is 37 feet wide and 
100 feet long. The construction of 
it was quite interesting. Concrete 
footings were first laid, on which 
was placed a foundation of hollow 
tile 13 inches thick. Upon this 
foundation were laid the eight-inch 


Hollow Tile 5 
Steel and METTRE 
Concrete m 
for Farm 
Buildings 
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walls of hollow tile. The roof is 
covered with red tile roofing. In 
the interior, except in the stalls, the 
floors, gutters and troughs are all 
conerete throughout. 

The first floor of the barn is di- 
vided into two parts by a six-inch 
hollow tile fire wall partition. One 
end is used as a cow barn, while the 
other is for horses. 

The loft over the cow barn is 
constructed of pine flooring on two- 
inch by eight-inch joists, these be- 
ing supported by steel I-beams on 
iron posts. This part of the loft is 
only used to support a water stor- 
age tank. The loft over the horse 
barn end is of fireproof construc- 
tion. The floor is of concrete laid 
on metal lath supported by light- 
ip y ts S weight steel beams, which are in 
ae E Re EK M turn supported by iron posts. 
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Some Thing: 
Every 


VEN on farms where no new 

F, buildings are contemplated, 
there are enough improve- 

ments to be made to make it worth 
while for builders. There are many 
small odd jobs in the building line 


Cover the well 


pump provided. 
It makes a sani- 


for the builder 
when he is 
doing some other 
work on a farm 


that are needed in the way of re- 
pairs or additions to the farm. 
The automobile has played a most 
important part in the farmers’ life. 
It has certainly made him an advo- 
vate of good roads. Good roads hav- 


ing been built, they opened up the 


hu of p „ country to the eity man and this, 
and have a Curiously enough, has opened up a 


direct market from the farmer to 
the consumer. 


Il 5 Where the farm is situated on one 
3 odd job of these automobile highways, it is 


a profitable venture to build a road- 
side market and this offers an op- 
portunity for builders to go in for 
this sort of construction work. 

A model roadside market building 
has been designed by the Connecti- 
eut Agricultural College, Storrs. 
Conn. Mr. Paul Mehl of their Ex- 
tension Serviee Department  de- 
scribes this interesting building as 
follows: 
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Last year the Extension Service 
of the Connecticut Agricultural 
College had a study made of the 
various roadside market buildings 
in existence, with a view to learning 
what type of building would prove 
to be most suitable for conducting a 
roadside market business. The 
points considered were: 

1. Attractiveness from an artistie 
standpoint. 

2. Display possibilities. 

3. Amount of protection it would 
afford from rain and sun to perish- 
able products exhibited. 

4. Convenience in handling goods. 

5. Cost of construction. 

The illustration below shows the 


Perspective view of completed market 


The covered 
watering trough 
is a convenience 
farmers will ap- 
preciate. It is 
easily made of 
concrete with a 
wood cover at- 
tached toa wood 
frame which is 
secured to con- 
crete by a few 
expansion bolts 


type of building decided upon and 
which, we believe, will be the most 
suitable for the purpose in mind. 

A glance at it will show that the 
building ean be opened on three 
sides by raising the panelled win- 


dows, thereby making it possible to 
see the interior from a distance. 
The windows when raised aid in 
giving protection from rain and by 
whitewashing the panes the sun's 
direct rays are prevented. 


Road Side Market 


Designed by 


Connecticut Agricultural College 
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Fig. 4. When grade slopes to rear and house looks low 


UCCESS in the building busi- 

ness depends on what people 

think of your work when it is 
completed. You may produce an 
excellent job but if it has every ap- 
pearance of being a misfit in the 
surrounding scenery, you will be 
blamed largely for it. | 

It is not the business of a builder 
to dictate to the owner the type of 
house that he should build but when 
something comes along that will be 
totally unsuitable on a certain plot, 
it is then the duty of the builder to 
advise his client that some other de- 
sign would be better for that loca- 
tion. 

The builder should not only know 
when a design is not suitable but 
ghould be able to make some sug- 
gestions of what to use so as to 
ereate a proper looking house for a 
particular site. To enable builders 
to do this, we give here a few sim- 
ple rules with the hope that the sug- 
gestions will be useful. | 

The most prominent feature of 
the familiar country house is the 
roof. It can be made the most beau- 
tiful part as well, therefore take par- 
tieuler pains with its design and 
construction. 


Fig. 1. Poor roof lines. See improvements in Figs. 2 and 3 
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In selecting a design for a home 
the height of the grounds above the 
prevailing viewpoint should be con- 
sidered. This is most important 
where the land is above the level of 
the eye. 

Figures 1 and 2 represent the 
same exteriors at different eleva- 
tions above the spectator. Hold the 
pieture of Figure 2 so that the sills 
of the first story windows are on & 
level with the eye. Turn the gaze 


upward to see the roof of Figure 1. 
It is invisible. Only the chimney 
appears above the cornice and with- 
out the chimney the effect would be 
even more bare. Thus the most 


— M -— A — 


Fig. 7. A hard problem. The hood 
helps to improve the design 
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beautiful feature of the house is hid 
and as far as the roof appearance 18 
concerned it might just as well be 
flat. 

The correct design is one which 
will give the effect of a sloping roof. 
See Figure 3. A hip roof as shown 
in Figure 2 is not correct for this 
high terrace; the gabled roof 18 
much more appropriate. 

About halfway between the grade 
line and cornice a hood is con- 
structed with a roof of sufficient 
slope to be seen from the front. In- 
side the main gable and descending 
from its peak to the hood are two 
members. We now have a design 
that looks well and is in keeping 
with the lot. 

A house on a terrace should have 
its vertical lines as short as possible. 
A hood serves the double purpose of 
showing a roof and breaking the 
length of the corners. It should 
be borne in mind that the higher 
the verticals are located the more 
they are fore-shortened. 

If the background be a bare sky, 8 
tree or flag pole as shown in the 
picture will help relieve the un- 
broken expanse, and the long line of 


the pole will, by contrast, make the 


Fig. 8. A change of roof line makes an improvement 
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By H. Messinger Fisher 


vertical lines of the house seem 
shorter and give the effect of 
stronger anchorage to the ground. 

So much for the roof but it is also 
necessary to pay attention to the 
grade lines. 

When the ground slopes to the 
rear of a lot have a condition 
which permits high windows for a 
laundry; the front porch can be 
kept low. (See Figure 4). Ground 
sloping from the rear to the front 
makes the house look high as in Fig- 
ure 5. The increased number of 
steps, however, is less inviting. If 
the lot slopes to one side, as in Fig- 
ure 6 we have another desirable con- 
dition, not only for a low porch but 
also for high cellar windows. The 
house has a pleasing, low appear- 
ance. 

In Figure 7 the grade lines are 
those of a high terrace. The over- 
hang of the second floor is so high 
above the eye that its ceiling can be 
seen. The hood carried around the 
house gives additional ceiling space. 


Fig. 6. Good appearance, due to 


. Fig 2. Shows same house in Fig. 1 correctly placed 


As the main roof is entirely out of 


sight, this visible ceiling is needed 
to give a bold effect to the design 
and takes away from the bareness of 
the walls. 

Too much importance is some- 
times attached to the natural slope 
of the ground but this may be easily 
overcome. As we have pointed out, 
the house in Fig. 2 would not look 
well if it was placed on a sloping 
lot like the house in Fig. 6. Now, 
there is no reason why a house like 
Fig. 2 cannot be placed on a lot like 
that shown in Fig. 6 and still pre- 
sent a good appearance. To do this, 
here is a method we would advise: 
Just fill the low side of lot until 
there is a straight grade line across 
the front of house and then slope 
gradually down to the natural grade 
towards street, side and rear. 

Planting is not strietly in the 
province of the builder but rests 
with the gardener or house owner, 
but in cases like this builders should 
advise what may be done to make a 


side slope 
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Fig. 5. When grade slopes to front and house looks hi h 
i K 


house stand out at its best. Much 
can be accomplished by proper land- 
scaping and builders should really 
know something about this. 
4 m „ just men- 
loned, the straight horizontal e 
line effect can be heightened SL 
ing several tall growing shrubs in a 
mass at the side of the house and 
extending them to the low corner at 
street line. In this way the eye 
would naturaly be directed to the 
house and here the grade line is 
straight and the design of the house 
would show off to advantage instead 
of being awkward in appearance. 
, Much ean be done by proper grad- 
ing—this is a subject to which there 
is considerably more than just 
dumping a pile of earth around the 
building It is a real study but one 
that will enable the thoughtful 
builder to produce the right setting 
for each partieular type of house 
open "Puilderg! iens here are just to 
bilities, > “es to the pomi. 
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ing a house design that will fit the site 18 made 

5 and in line with this we present this 
month a rather unusual home design that is especially 
suited for a hillside lot. 

In selecting a home site one, as a rule favors a 
level plot as being most suitable. While for the usual 
type of house a level lot presents no difficulties, still 
the finished result is usual and commonplace. 

For those who seek an unusual effect, the irregular 
lot is the type to select, although it must be borne 
in mind that much study will be required to properly 
fit the house to the lot. However, it is just this extra 
study that produces the distinction in the finished 
house, and the efforts are more than repaid. 

The house illustrated this month has been carefully 
worked out by the architects to give an ideal house 
for a hillside lot, the outstanding feature being the 
two-story living room. It is of excellent proportions 
and is must unusual in detail. The large balcony 
- across one end serves as a passage to connect the first 
floor rooms. 

This two-story living room does not encroach on 
the second floor, so here are found three nice bed 
rooms and two bath rooms. The only hall space in 
the entire house is a small section found on the second 
floor. The stairs are comfortable and well lighted. 

The boiler room, coal bin, etc., are located under 
the dining room and kitchen. The floor of the boiler 
room is at a lower level than the floor of the living 
room, so as to insure a good circulation for the radia- 
tor in this room. The heating system is hot water. 


I N an article in this issue the advantage of select- 
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upper DART Of LR. 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


The exterior walls are hollow tile terra cotta block 
with stucco finish. The roof is preferably slate and 
all timber work is from solid sticks, hand-adzed to 


give an antique finish to exposed beams, ete. 


The cost will be about $15,000. 
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Specially Drawn 


Jor Building Age hy 


R. C. Hunter & Bro., Architects 


Here is a List 
of Materials Needed 
To Build This House 


HE quantities given are for estimating. All measure- 
ments are NET unless otherwise noted; areas given 
for such items as sheathing, flooring, etc., are NET 


areas to be covered with no allowanee fo atching * x 
OND P R PLAN ete. Minor outs have been disrégarded. CUPS RM RR 
3 Such items as clearing site, temporary work, and 
— pu tion, ete., scaffolding and 2 hg » ^49 proteo- 
7 "e. Misa eer. Ana general equipment and supplies, 
Such items as are marked „Unit“ are to b s 
in a lump sum, following requirements of l 5 
EXCAVATION cations. Plans and specif. 
(Excavation for pipe trenches not included) r HOLLOW TILE 
i H...... 234 cu. yds. : 
Excavation tor ‘footings pu 18 cu. yds. ee in. X J? in. block (or 1005 plock) 1005 sq. ft. 
Excavation for areas. 4 cu. yds. 6 xb 1 in. x 12 in. block (or 1470 block)... 1470 sq. ft. 
Excavation for trench walls 27 cu. yds. 8 355 Samb Bock in. block for corners. 200  bloeks 
Excavation for leader drains and dry wells... 12 cu. yds. 10 in E jamb Dock e e 120 blocks 
Backfilling around walls, et. 45 cu. yds. liudevelapahb eee: 10 blocks 
Leader Drains "s Dry 5 ` "d A EEE e e e 100 ....... 
Fieldstone for dry wells. u. : a 
4" salt glazed tile drain pipe............ s 1 lin. ft. oe eed RICK WORK | 
" elbOW8.....eeeeseohoho s mm 00 633 imney........, 
4" elbows......... I r or 5.4 M.) ee 270 cu. ft, 
MASONRY ace brick for fireplace hearth & 
Cencrete work (or 240 brick) jambs.... 40 8q. ft. 
Concrete for collar wallꝶ s. 470 cu. ft. Fire brick for opacs ted aae: 
Concrete for fóotings........... eene 322 cu. ft. (or 250 brick) — ^^" n v v e e 50 sq. ft. 
Conerete for trench walls. .. 337 cu. ft. 8 in. 12 in. T. C. Flue lining. 
Concrete for area walls. 25 cu. ft. 12 in. dia. T. C. Flue lining. U 30 lim, ft, 
Cellar floor (3" concrete and 1” cement —  ....... T. C. Chimney pots—16 in. da uS. 76 lin. ft. 
finish) ..........eeeeen tme .. 350 sq. ft. Cement chimney FCI C NAR „„ 
Conerete under Living Room floor (37 thick).. 550 sq. ft. Limestone facing for living room fren)...” Eus. 
A 15 ft g room fireplace 
Area Bottoms (brick and sand)............. sq. ft. 
Outside cellar steps (concrete cement faced).. 50 sq. ft. 
Porch floors (12” cinders, 3" concrete and 
briek flnihbbkᷣõ )))) 180 sq. ft. 
With cement flniggs3 333. 12 sq. n 
Concrete form. 2500 sq. ft. 
Reinforeed window lintels, 1 . ie cu. ft. 
Concrete brackets for flower boxes........... B ...... 
Pointing cellar window sills............---- n lin. As 39th Street, New York. 


Cement door and window sills 
23 
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MASON’S IRON WORK 
Fireplace damper (3 ft. 8 in. opg. with 


throat, ste) ee bess 1 Unit 
Fireplace damper (2 ft 6 in. opg. with 

throat, , 8 1 Unit 
C. I. Cleanout door for ash pit (16 in. by 

JJ; QUAE S UNA AER Nun dte 1 Unit 

C. I. Cleanout door for boiler flue (8 in. by 

// voee eet tad wei ead a 1 Unit 
C OL ash dump iis vies dee erre er eO ms 1 Unit 
Timble for boiler flue....................... 1 Unit 
Anchor bolts for wall plate (% in. x 24 in.) 50 Units 

IRON WORK 

Wrought iron stair railing for balcony, etc., 

in: Living ro... ee 19 lin. ft. 

: TILE 

Tile work for bath room: 

Floor (1 in. hex. white)................ 60 sq. ft 

Wainscot (3 in. x 6 in. white wall tile... 162 sq. ft 

0- in: DABO ein rper b bere 26 lin. ft 

D) T T O 47 lin. ft 

SHEET METAL WORK 

CCC A deu ERA e ERES 117 sq. ft 
Metal flashings for roofs, etc............... 40 lin. ft 


Metal flashing and counterflashing for chim- 
ney, etc 


9 9 € € * *? * * $ 6 6 * 6 6 & € * 6 à * 9 6 e» 9? e 9 * * v» à * € 


Chimney erickeeeeu u QQQÜ ³ 6 sq. ft 
aller is 8 30 lin. ft. 
4 in. half round hanging gut ter 132 lin ft. 
3 in. hanging gutter....................005. 18 lin. ft. 
3 in. dia. leaders..... %% A ee 122 lin. ft 
Ornamental heads.......................... eee ae 
Bends for leaders A 

_ Gutter thimbleeůꝶ ss 11 

3 in in. G. I. gas range vent 30 lin. ft 
thimble for same............... -—— 

JJ 20.2 squares 


26 lin. ft. 
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PLASTERING 


Three coat patent plaster on wood lath, gross 440 sq. yds 
(net 352 sq. yds.) 

Three coat patent plaster on hollow tile, gross 206 sq. yds. 
(net 158 sq. yds.) 


Stucco on hollow tile, etc, gross............ 235 sq. yds. 
(Net 195 sq. yds.) 
Stucco on metal lath....................... 35 sq. yds. 
G. I. Corner Beads...................... ... 180 lin. ft. 
Damp-proofing under stueco................. 225 sq. yde. 
CARPENTRY 


Timber—Al] No. 1 commen stock, hemlock, 
rough unless noted. 

Wall plates. 

Wall plates—3 in. x 8 in. (3/14, 2/12, 2/10, 1/8) 188 F. B. M. 

Studs, girts and plates, lst floor—2 in. x 4 in. 
F/ ³o1 an ³ ee aed 


320 F. B. M 

Studs, etc., scond floor—2 in. x 4 in., 90/10, 
CCC 930 F. B. M. 
Studs, attic—2 in. x 4 in., 20/8.............. 107 F. B. M. 
Living room floor sleepers—2 in. x 6 in., 56/10 560 F. B. M. 
First floor joists—2 in. x 10 in., 25/14....... 583 F. B. M. 
Second floor joists—2 in. x 10 in., 24/16...... 640 F. B. M. 

Third floor joists. 

2 in. x 8 in.—22/16, 20/14, 22/8 ........ 1079 F. B. M. 
2 in. x 12 in. Y. P.—27/22 ............. 1190 F. B. M. 
Rafters—2 in. x 8 in., 47/18, 23/14 .......... 1556 F. B. M. 
Hips and ridge—2 in. x 10 in., 5/16, 5/14, 1/12 267 F. B. M. 
Valleys—3 in. x 10 in., 2/16..... F 80 F. B. M. 
Collar beams—2 in. x 4 in., 10/122. 80 F. B. M. 
Floor bridging—2 in. x 3 in., 480 lin. ft 240 F. B. M. 
Porch ceiling beams—2 in. x 6 in., 15/12...... 180 F. B. M. 
Cornice outlookers—2 in. x 4 in., 130 lin. ft.. 87 F. B. M. 
Cellar partitions—2 in. x 4 in., 12/10, 10/.... 77 F. B. M. 


Sheathing (7$ in. x 8 in. shiplap, no outs). 
Walls, to cover 
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ER F 26 F 
eathing waterproof) )))) i sq. ‘ 

Grounds ( ‘ag x 2 in., surfaced one side).... 2500 lin. ft. 


Grounds (% in. x 2 in., surfaced one side).... 2500 lin. ft. 
Sheathing for cellar partitions (% in. x 8 in. 


Shiplafprʒ ern 800 sq. ft. 
Rough foo g (% in. x 8 in. shiplap)—1st and 
2nd floors, to over 1345 sq. ft. 
Adda. (n . n 300 lin. ft. 
Truss for living room balustrade 22 ft. 0 in. 
span, 3 ft. 0 in. high............... eee l unit 
EXTERIOR FINISH 
Dormer cornice. 
5 in. crown mould .............. «eese 36 lin. ft. 
na... 8 86 lin. ft. 
tr rh raus 36 lin. ft, 
Raking cornice—$ in. crown mould.......... 56 lin. ft. 
Porch columns. 
714. in. x 7% in. x 7 ft. 8 in „ 
3% in. x 7% in. x 7 ft. 8 in . 
Brackets for columns —5 7 in. x 714 in. x 
19 Hb ior eee ET 832 
Front ent. porch, timber work, etc., complete. 1 unit 
Bay window over ent. porch................ l unit 
Exterior balcony off living room, complete.... l unit 
Flower box—12 in. x 12 in. x 8 ft. 0 in, with 
zinc lining, te Pune e ns 1 unit 
Cellar bulkhead, % in. x 4 in., matched pine, 
i0 err 8 e 85 sq. ft. 
Windows—Frames complete with sash, outside 
trim, etc., sash 13% in. thick. 
Cellar windows—Single top hung casem., ea. 3 
ft. O in. x 2 ft. 0 in. (trim both sides).. B oves 
Pr. casem. sa., ea. 2 ft. 0 in. x 8 ft. O in L bexesue 
Sash 6 ft. 10 in. x 9 ft. 10 in., with mull. 
Hans, fe 30S 8 oY ceases 
First floor windows. | 
Triplet casem. sa., ea. 2 ft. 0 in. x 4 ft. 6 in. Les $5 
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Pr. casem. sa., ea., 2 ft. 0 in. x 4 ft. O in 


l sss 
Triplet casem. sa., ea. 2 ft. 0 in. x 3 ft. 0 in. i ore 
Single casem. sa., 2 ft. 0 in. x 8 ft. 0 in rem 
Second floor windows. 
Pr. casem. sa., ea. 2 ft. 0 in. x 4 ft. 0 in..... 3 
Single casem. sa., 2 ft. 0 in. x 4 ft. O in l perendi 
Triplet casem. sa., ea. 2 ft. 0 in. x 3 ft. 0 in. 13338 
Single casem, sa., 2 ft. 0 in. x 8 ft. 0 in „ 
Pr. casem. sa., ea. 1 ft. 6 in. x 3 ft. O in 1 
Single casem. sa., 1 ft. 8 in. x 3 ft. O in n ë 
Single casem. sa., 8 in. x 3 ft. 0 inn S 5 
Attic windows. I 
Pr. casem. sa., ea. 1 ft. 6 in. x 3 ft. O in.... s aus 
Exterior door frames. 
Front ent.—3 ft. 0 in. x 6 ft. 8in.......... ; MN . 
Ext. to L. R.—8 ft. 0 in. x 6 ft. 4 in T 
To dining porch—pr. 4 ft. 0 in. x 6 ft. 8 in.. 128 
To balcony—2 ft. 4 in. x 6 ft. O in pem 
Rear ent. door—2 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 8 in  — RG 
Exterior doors—(all to detail). 
Front ent. door—3 ft. 0 in. x 6 ft. 8 in. x 
214 in, glasedõ ... 1 
Ext. to living room—3 ft. 0 in. x 6 ft. 4 in. x 
214 in, glaz ed... l 
To dining porch—pr. 4 ft. 0 in. x 6 ft. 8 in. x 
194 in., glazed béa 
Rear ent. door—2 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 8 in. 
1% in., glazed ..... ——— ——M— | -— 
Finished flooring. 
Living room, 1st and 2nd floor—(to cover) 1700 sq. ft. 
Attic floor—(to cover 280 sq. ft. 
Ceiling for living room baleony— (to cover).. 170 sq. ft. 
Lining paper under floors.................. 1900 sq. ft. 
Joist hangers. 
For 2 in. x 10 in. beams.................. „„ 
For 4 in. x 10 in. beams.......... eda das  Z pet 
For 4 in. x 8 in. beams.................. E emia es 
50 ess 


Beam anchors ............. «ecce rns 
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E in. 220 lin. ft. 
beams for living room—3% in. x 7% i : 
ires a PUNIS Bess for living room bale’y—3% in. x 5% in. 112 lin. ft. 
Door trim—(trim both sides). t ior doors— (to detail). 
For doors 2 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 8 in 8 8 e FEE done tos ins x 10 da Mu" ‘ ee 
For doors 2 ft. 4 in. x 6 ft. 8 inn 3 jj) 86 
For doors 2 ft. 4 in. x 6 ft. 6 inn D Bi ia 2 6 fe 6 in: zl loco ieee 
For doors 2 ft. 0 in. x g ft. 0 in „5 1 set 2 ft. 0 in. x 6 ft. 8 in. x 1% in 112 
For doors 2 ft. 0 in. x 6 ft. 0 55 iz VT 1 cues 
Pr. 4 ft, 0 in. x T fO io mm one aide)... 2 sets Pr. 4 ft. 0 in. 1 7 ft. 0 in. wu 
1 ft, 6 in x 4 ft. O in. (trim one side)... I ei rd 9 ..... 
For cellar doors. . i 
2 ft. 8 in. x 6 ft. 8 in. (trim one side) ; x iru doo onde din E eee i RERET 
2 ft, 6 in. x 6 ft. 6 in. A 2 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 6 in. x 1 in EA 
For inside of exterior doors. m 1 set Closet shelving—(% in. x 12)....... 80 lin. 
Front ent—3 ft. 0 in x 0 in. 1 6 ft 4 in. 1 set Hook dip 2. aac oa esene s tUa bung de bun 80 lin. ft. 
ds EM 5 ms P ft 8 ins 1 set Rabbeted shelf cleat ......... n n n n n nn. 60 lin. ft. 
Bir 8 pem 1 : 6 tt. 0 in a 1 set 1 in. dia. pipe clother ((/ ĩͤ eS ILL 30 lin. ft. 
Balcony door—2 ft. 4 1n. . 0 inn 1 in. 
Rear ent. door—2 ft. 6 in. dete). ien Pont P. x x8 ft. O in 3 units 
Trim for windows—-(all to abes l set Pantry cupboard. 
Pres, en 2 ft 2 9 ke. 10 in, with mull Front, 3 ft. 6 in. x 8 ft. 0 Il. 1 unit 
Sa. 6 ft. 10 im. x 9 ft, 10 in, wii MU 9 sets Front, 2 ft. 6 in. x 8 ft. 0 inn. 1 unit 
trans, etre —— i 
i in. x 4 ft. 6 in...... . 1 set . Stairs. 
. . , 5 dels Living room floor to lst floor. 
FCC 1 set 12 risers, 3 ft. 0 in. wide 1 flight 
5 us 0 3 ft. 0 in 2 sets Living room floor to outside balcony. 
3 9 3 ft 0 i ud 2 sets 9 risers, 2 ft. 0 in. wide. 1 flight 
Single sa., 2 ft. O in. x 8 ft. 0 in s ui Baltes ond Moor 
Pr. sa., ea. 1 ft. 6 in. x 3 ft. 0 in 8 MS es CCC 1 flight 
Single sa., 1 ft. 8 in. x pue 0 in : 1 A „ ee . wide..... 
ig 7 F . 350 lin. ft. 12 risers, 2 ft. 8 in. wide, box pattern..... 1 flight 
Baso, e in. x 4 fl, plain (aloseta)ccscss. 120 Hm. ft Attic stairs | | 
2 in. base mould. . . . 5 350 lin. ft. 12 risers, 2 ft. 6 in. wide, box pattern. I flight 
1$ in. quarter round floor moulding......... aod us te GENERAL CONDITIONS 
Bia ioe ped rona No V'!!! 1 unit Add for permits, fees for water and sewer connections, 
Beat for bed room Nö; ĩ³è ⁰ » 1 unit etc., insurance and general overhead charges. Allow for 
Mantel for living ron. 1 unit genera] work not listed, such as grading, painting, ea 
Panel work for fring oooůũnmnmnmn. 503 sq. ft. Include sub-bids: Plumbing and gas fitting, hardware an 
Bale: ivin, — 4 i applying same, painting and decorating, heating and elec- 
cony balustrade for living room—% in. pplying » P , 
high x 20 ft. 0 in. long....... 8 1 unit trie work. 
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Noe of pay ever made a 
good soldter, a good teacher, 
a good artist, or a good workman. 
Nothing good can be accomplished 
without the intense feeling. All 


great men not only know their busi- 
ness, but wsually know that they 
know it, only they do not think 
too much of themselves on that 
account.”—John Ruskin. 


HEN a city of 40,000 can 

boast of more people who 
own their homes than any 
other city in the United States in 
proportion to its population it ob- 
viously merits the paragrapher’s 
notice. 


The city in question is James- 


town, N. Y., situated 70 miles south- 
west of Buffalo, on the very door- 
step of the beautiful Lake 
Chautauqua, known the coun- 
try over as a summer play- 
ground and rich in traditions 
as a seat of learning. The 
writer has a pronunced pen- 
chant for studying causes 
and reconciling them to ef- 
fects. When he learned of 
Jamestown's peeuliar distinc- 
tion he deeided to make a 
few extensive inquiries. The 
result was, as is noted in the 
title of this article—all roads 
led to Charley Haas. I say 
„Charley, but only as one 
intimate to another, for 
the city directory has its 
** Charles Haas,’’ in boldface 
type, with three addresses 
alongside the name (two of 
business and one of resi- 
dence) and an asterisk indi- 
eating a private telephone 
exchange in Charley’s office. 

In looking over some of 
the new larger buildings of 
Jamestown, I was struck 
by the frequency with which a 
certain name appeared on the cor- 
ner stones of these structures. 
Verily, it did seem that most roads 
led to Charley Haas. I decided that 
was good enough for the New 
Masonie Temple and the Furniture 
Exposition  Building—Jamestown's 
suecessful pioneer attempt in sky- 
seraping—was more than likely to 
be a source of some interesting in- 
formation. Forthwith, I took one of 
the roads that led to Charley Haas. 
I confess to some trepidation as I 
went forward to beard a busy man 
in his sitting room, but my fears 


All Roads Led to 
Charley Haas 


By Michael L. Simmons 


were allayed as soon as I set eyes 
on the distinguished townsman 
who, in answer to my ring, himself 
ushered me into his home. I stated 
my business. Mr. Haas responded 
by motioning me to draw up the 
most comfortable looking chair in 
the world to the comfiest fire-place. 
The cordial glow of the embers, the 


few tasteful prints on the walls, 


Mr. Charles Haas 


and the pungent odor of leather- 
bound books reposing on built-in 
shelves, exerted a sensuous appeal 
over me that quite unconsciously 
drew my thoughts away from the 
object of my visit. Goodness knows 
how long I sat in meditative ab- 
straction before I noticed Mr. 
Haas’s expressive eyes fixed on me 
with a querying gaze. In abruptly 
rallying my vagrant thoughts I was 
capable of a poor starting attack. 
Conscious of my confusion, I began. 
I said: ‘‘Mr. Haas, I notice you’ve 
done quite a few things around 
town.“ 
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„Why, yes I suppose so,” 
answered my host in a tone even 
quieter than his clothes. A man 
who has been in business as long as 
I have should have done quite a 
few things unless he had been idle 
a good part of the twenty years. I 
dare say I've been fairly busy most 
of that time."' 

Now my eyes darted suddenly to 

an elaborate radio outfit in 

the far corner of the room, 
and what I desired to say 

was, ' Suppose we have a 

bit of a concert before we 

go on with this interview.“ 

But with the instinct of a 

stoic born of necessity I 

turned to the business at 

hand. Have you devoted 

yourself more or less exclu- 

sively to building the larger 

and more pretentious struc- — 

ture, such as, for example, 

the Furniture Exposition 
Works Foundry?“ 

„Why, no, not exactly. 
Coineident with my regular 
business poliey I submit bids 
for all building projects an- 
nounced around these parts. 
I suppose I've built up a 
reputation for doing the large 
jobs satisfactorily, and I am 
fortunate in getting such as- 
signments rather frequently. 
But essentially I'm quite 
gone on the idea of building 

homes for people,to live in. Partic- 
ularly the so-called cozy-nest type for 
the family of moderate means. I, in 
concert with most builders in town, 
have a decided interest in sustain- 
ing the community’s reputation as 
a center of personally owned homes. 
We all try to foment and stimulate 
this spirit of home-ownership in 
every way conceivable. As a matter 
of fact, the artistic side of my na- 
ture is enlivened when I plan to 
do a home for the man who has 
looked forward to owning a home 
as the crowning achievement of his 
work. I revolve in my mind 


The 
MASONIC 
TEMPLE 
Jamestown, 


the life-long dream this man has 
dreamt, and I think of the home 
he has promised his wife and kid- 
dies. I obligate myself to the propo- 
sition that their idyl must not be 
disappointing. My personal atten- 
tion is given as assiduously to this 
type of dwelling as it is to the 
$100,000 mansion.’’ With this, the 
celebrated local builder drew up his 
200 pounds to his full six feet and 
went for some cigars. 


Plan of First Floor. 
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I surveyed the quiet-spoken man 
with increased interest. There was 


a ruggedness in his frame that be-. 


spoke a fortunate heritage. 
elastic step showed health and 
vigor. There was the blue of the 
Viking in his clear eyes. His scant 
fast-graying locks of hair still re- 
tained a hint of Norse descent. I 
speculated -— what divine power, 
what subtle force had brought this 
man on, from the position of a 
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humble factory hand to his present 
exalted position, surrounded on all 
sides by evidences of wealth and re- 
finement, owner of two motor Cars, 
a beautiful town house, a pros- 
perous contracting and building 
business, and respected and held in 
high esteem by associate, worker 
and family alike. And, in asking 
Mr. Haas how he had made success 
do his bidding through the persua- 
sion of the contracting and build- 
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Plan of Fourth Floor. 


Ing industry the following story un- 
 furled itself. 

When he was fifteen years of age 
there were no funds in the family 
purse to keep him at school, so 
young Haas got himself a job in a 
machine shop. After a while he 
left this work to find something 
‘more suitable to his preference for 
outdoor work. He heard straying 
rumors that bricklayers were earn- 
ing the fabulous sums of three and 
four dollars a day—pace the rate— 
for eight, and ten, hours’ work, and 
that decided the young fellow’s 
-choice. 

He apprenticed himself to the 
trade. He worked industriously 
. until he graduated into a full- 

fledged bricklayer and took his 
place beside the other experienced 
‘mechanics. But he wasn’t content 
to merely lay brick, for he was from 
the very beginning the sort of fel- 
low who isn’t happy unless he 
knows all there is to know 
about the things connected 
with his job. So he spared 
part of his savings to pay 
for some home-study cours- 
es in draughting and arch- 
itecture. 

His  studiousness and 
natural aptitude won him 
a foreman's berth. Haas 
never suspeeted what a big 
thing Fate had in store for 
him. He worked steadily, 
kept up his studies and || 
progressed from this job to 
a larger one. Finally he [| 
beeame superintendent of 
construction. He also [| 
read omniverously, books 
touching on any phase of |; 
his occupation, for he had W) 
made up his mind that 
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in order to mount higher than the 
next man in his field he would have 
to know more about the field than 


that man. 


At twenty-eight, Haas convinced 
a certain young lady of his affec- 
tions that two could live as cheaply 
as one, and with the assumption of 
such serious responsibilities came 
the urge to go into business on his 
own hook. He had a few hundred 
dollars which, he caleulated, if 
maneuvered carefully and strategi- 
cally, would finance a small build- 
ing venture. As a worker he had 
acquired a reputation for sobriety 
and steadfastness which he felt sure 
could in a pinch be capitalized for: 
eredit. Haas hung a shingle on 
the front window of his home, put 
in an order for a telephone, and he 
was in business. People didn’t 
break their legs over his doorstep 
in a rush to solicit his work, so he 
went out to dig up live prospects. 


Plan of Third Floor. 
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Plan of Fifth Floor. 


And he dug hard. He burrowed 
steadily. He sweated—and he at- 
tracted some attention. He launched 
a campaign to enthuse the fast ac- 
cumulating immigrants to start in 
right in the new land by owning 
their own homes. He interviewed 
bankers and real estate people. He 
exhorted that if these people wanted 
to make Jamestown one of the most 
prosperous industrial centers for its 
size in the United States they had 
the making right in their own 
hands. He pointed out that the 
type of immigrant settling in 
Jamestown—thrifty, hardworking 
Swedes—were high skilled me- 
chanics in the furniture trade, the 
city’s leading industry, and that if 
conditions were made easier for 
these workers to own their own 
homes, the city would profit by the 
natural consequences of these work- 
ers becoming permanent residents. 

Manufacturers, learning that 
Jamestown had a steady 
element, who didn’t drift 
away from their jobs, 
would build their factor- 
ies here. Real estate 
would boom, the town 
grow, the people prosper, 
the banks profit. His en- 
thusiasm was contagious. 
{| He negotiated loans for 
many who wished to build. 
His business began to 
thrive. Not only that, but 
he soon acquired a reputa- 
tion for building the type 
of home that won the 
plaudits of the owner. I 
asked what particular 
principle, if any, was re- 
"| sponsible for his pro- 
nounced success with the 
small houses. He answered : 
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An interesting example of how winter work was conducted by Mr. Chas. 

Haas. This photo is that of the Furniture Exposition Building, James- 

town, New York. Work proceeded in bitter cold weather by having the 
sides covered with temporary wood walls 


“I think this is it: Most often 
the prospective small home owner 
knows nothing of quality in con- 
struction. He can judge your work- 
manship only by the effect the outer 
i things have on his sense of facility. 
| For example, he wouldn't know 

whether a briek wall had been laid 
according to the best or poor briek- 
laying standards, but he'd be 
human enough to have an attack of 
spleen if a elosed faucet dripped 
water three days after he had moved 
into the newly built house. 

It makes no difference that a sub- 
contractor is responsible for this 
trivial misplay. The contractor who 
studies the psychology of the home 
owner knows that this sensitive 
species of the genus homo will base 
his appraisal of the workmanship of 


the whole job on the little.plumbing 
infelieity. The owner thus bears 
a grudge against the builder and 
wouldn't recommend him to his 
friends. Nor ean he be blamed for 
this attitude, as he is judging only 
by what affects him in his daily 
associations with his home. Conse- 
quently, I make it a point to have 
my most trusted assistants eheek up 
cn the small things, like cabinets, 
eloset doors. gas jets, and other 
small things, to make sure that when 
the owner thinks of me he won't do 
so with a brown taste in his mouth.“ 

As has already been inferred, 
small homes are not the only strue- 
tures that Mr. Haas has built. He 
likes to build them. But the late 
years have seen this energetic, 
hustling young man (he's only 
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forty-eight), engaged in the largest 
building projects in Jamestown. 
The Malleable Iron Works, the 
largest single unit structure in the 
city, covering almost two acres of 
ground, is a splendid monument to 
his endeavors. In building the 
Furniture Exposition Building, in 
which, during Exposition Week, 
more people congregate than for 
the rest of the year in any other 
building in the city, Mr. Haas 
showed a resourcefulness that put 
over the biggest building venture in 
Jamestown in the face of what was 
contended to be impossible condi- 
tions. When the appropriation for 
this building had been made by the 
Furniture Market Corporation, the 
directors approached Charles Haas 
and stipulated that if he could start 
building in December and finish by 
the following spring he could have 
the job. An almost unheard of pro- 
ceeding in these parts! To build a 
ten-story structure in winter, in a 
town known for its rigorous season 
of blizzards, frigid temperatures, 
and other trying caprices of the ele- 
ments, seemed to all the other con- 
tractors in town an impossible task. 
Charley Haas didn’t think so, and 
started to prove it. : 

One trick, in making possible the 
erection of stone and iron work des- 
pite the heavy snows, is illustrated 


T is mot the critic who 

counts; not the man who 
points out how the strong 
man stumbled, or where the 
doer of deeds could have 
done them better. The 
credit belongs to the man 
who 1s actually in the arena, 
whose face 1s marred by dust 
and sweat and blood; who 
strives valiantly; who errs 
and comes short again and 
again, because there is no 
effort without error and 
shortcoming; who does ac- 
tually strive to do the deeds; 
who knows the great en- 
thusiasm, the great devo- 
tions, spends himself in a 
worthy cause; who at the 
best knows in the end the 
triumph of high achieve- 
mcnt, and who at the worst, 
if he fails, at least fails while 
daring greatly, so that his 
place shall never be with 
those cold and timid souls 
who know neither victory nor 
defeat—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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R. CHARLES HAAS 
of Jamestown, N. Y., 
started in Sessa twenty 

ears ago practically **on a 
en Bud By dint of hard 
work, honest business prin- 
ciples, and the reputation 
for making every piece of 
work he did a credit to the 
contracting and building in- 
dustry (even tf he saw he 
was going to lose money on 
the job), he has attatned a 
high rank in the field. He has 
a devoted wife, three sweet 
girls, a luxurious home, sev- 
eral cars, shelves of finest 
books, ts considered a well- 
to-do building contractor 
and commands the respect 
and attention of the busi- 
ness men of the town. There 
is much of interest in this 
story. Read it from the be- 
ginning on page 77. 


in the accompanying photo, show- 
ing the wooden covering thrown 
around the story in which the me- 
chanics were working. As the men 
progressed from floor to floor, this 
wooden fence would be thrown up 
around the particular floor on 
which the work was to be done, 
thus keeping out the snow and less- 
ening the bite of the wind. The 
point is, Haas finished the job in 
the appointed time and won a high 
distinetion in being the man to do 
the first job of such a kind in the 
city. 

The Fairmont School type is a 
modern three floor brick and granite 
edifice, the first stone school type in 
Jamestown, and adopted by the 


authorities as a model for all future. 


school structures. Here, again, the 
pace is set by Haas. One of the 
beauty land marks of Chautauqua 
Is the estate of W. D. Packard, the 
motor magnate. On this site is a 
home which is truly a triumph of 
the architectural and the building 
arts. Haas’s work. 

When asked to what principles of 
business he might ascribe his suc- 
cess, he said: ‘‘Why, I can hardly 
think of anything other than what 
is 1n the Golden Rule, applied with 
industry, study, and perseverance. 
More specifically, I would tell the 
young contractor to be sure to asso- 
ciate himself with good sub-con- 
tractors. ‘Subs’ enter into the life 
of a contractor with an importance 


that may not be under-estimated. 
In the natural eourse of your con- 
traeting business you will have cer- 
tain work to sub-let. Unless you 
can rely on the work of your sub 
with the utmost confidence in his 
ability to do it as you might do it 
yourself, you're going to have some 
unhappy moments with your cus- 
tomer. It's ridieulous to expect to 
be exeused for any imperfect work 
on the grounds that the sub-con- 
traetor is guilty. The owner holds 
you accountable for the effect of the 
whole job, and the sooner you feel 
you can safely assume this responsi- 
hility on the part of your 'sub', the 


sooner you 're going to have the edge 


on your competitors who are less 


fortunate in this respect. 
Our cigars were now low, and 


Just then Mrs. Haas and her sweet 
seventeen-year-old daughter, Miss 
Daisy, and nine-year-old baby 
Alice, entered the room. Two 


minutes after introductions I was 


busily engaged with the youngest 
Haas answering questions concern- 
ing her namesake's adventures in 
Wonderland.“ In observing this 
charming, happy family in their 
pieturesque, comfortable surround- 
ings, I  wondered—which was 
Charley Haass highest achieve- 
ment: the enviable distinction he 
had won in his field of endeavor, 
the amassing of his fortune, or 
the manner in which he has liti- 
gated his obligation to his faithful 
helpmate of the years and his ador- 
able children. The reader may 
make his own answer. 


The completed Furniture Exposition Building at Jamestown, New York 
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Built of Concrete Block 


HE home of Mr. K. B. White, 

Sioux City, Iowa, is claiming 

unusual attention as an ex- 
ample of attractive residence con- 
struction of granite-faced block. 
The building might be classified as 
a spacious seven-room house, having 
living and sun rooms, dining room, 
kitchen, lavatory downstairs and 
three bed chambers, nursery and 
bath upstairs. It occupies a ground 
area 28 feet (front) by 32 feet, re- 
quiring a plot at least 45 feet to 50 
feet in width. The owner has found 
a decided charm in the very efficient 
although somewhat novel arrange- 
ment of the rooms as shown on the 
opposite page. 

The architects, Colby and Sterling 
of Sioux City, used light gray gran- 
ite-faced concrete block and con- 
crete art stone for all elevations. 
The blocks are of the hydro-stone 
two-piece or double wall variety, 24 
inches long and 9 inches high, laid 
up in gray Portland cement mortar 
using %-inch struck joints. Each 
unit consists of a slab with a lug 
projecting on the opposite block in 
the course below and above. 

The sills, lintels and ornamental 


piece so designed that a con- 
ti: ‘ace is left between in- 
r walls as shown in an 


By A. J. R. Curtis 


Double wall construction used, perfectly 

insulating the inner from the outer walls, 

so that plaster was successfully applied 
directly to the former. 
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accompanying illustration. All of 
the exterior trim is of plain design, 
a simple rosette being used spar- 
ingly on the double lintels, no other 
ornaments appearing except in the 
design above front and rear entry 
doors. 

The facing used to a depth of 36 
of an inch on all exterior surfaces 
consisted of a mixture of Portland 
cement, white marble and gray gran- 
ite with a small quantity of black 
granite and mica spar crystals. This 
granite facing can be seen on the 
right section of the two-piece lintel 
shown in the center photo. 

Interior floors are of the usual 
frame construction supported di- 
rectly on the inner wall, the joists 
being held in perfect position be- 
tween ''joist block’’ made of special 
length to accommodate joist spacifig. 
The chimney is also of hydro-stone 
construction, lined with vitrified flue 
lining. The roof is of red, flat type 
roofing tile, forming a pleasing con- 
trast with the sparkling gray of the 
walls. 

The building was recently com- 
pleted by the Federation Construc- 
tion Co. of Sioux City. The Hydro- 
Stone Co. of Iowa, a Sioux City con- 
eern, furnished the pre-cast con- 
erete work. 
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LD records on file in the 
British patent office show 
that in 1824—just one hun- 

dred years ago—an English brick- 
layer named Joseph Aspdin was 
awarded a patent for a material he 
called ‘‘portland cement.'' At that 
time a number of men were engaged 
in experiments in an effort to pro- 
duce a cement superior to the nat- 
ural cements then in use. 

As far back as 1756 an English 
contractor named John Smeaton 
had discovered that an impure lime- 
stone containing a certain amount 
of clayey matter possessed decided 
hydraulic properties when burned. 
Aspdin’s contribution was his dis- 
covery of the value of taking proper 
proportions of different ingredients 
and then pulverizing and thoroughly 
mixing them before they were 
burned into clinker, which later was 
finely ground. He called his ma- 
terial ‘‘portland’’ cement because 
when it hardened it resembled a 
building stone quarried on the Isle 
of Portland. 

Although Aspdin's invention was 
brought out in 1824, it was not until 
1872 that the port- 
land cement industry 
Started in the United 
States. Of course 
natural cements had 
been used here for 
years, and in the late 
sixties imported port- 
land cement was 
gaining a strong foot- 
hold in the American 
market. 

In 1872 David O, 
Saylor established a 
plant for the manu. 
facture of portland 
cement at Coplay, 
Pennsylvania, and so 
far as can be ascer- 
tained this is the first 


Centennial 


of 
Portland 
Cement 
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plant of its kind to be started in this 
country. Within a few years other 
plants were built at South Bend, In- 
diana; Kalamazoo, Michigan, and 
various parts of the East. 

Many interesting stories are told 
in connection with the early efforts 
to produee portland cement in the 
United States. One man used a 
eookstove in which to burn rock 
while conducting his experiments. 
Another used a piece of sewer pipe 
as a kiln, and ground his mate- 
rials in a coffee mill. Still another 
pressed a bent car.axle into serv- 


Method of seating floor joists in the concrete block walls of the White 
residence. The block between joists hold the latter rigidly and leave no 
open spaces for dest and dirt to collect. 
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ice as a part of a grinding machine. 

For a number of years the repu- 
tation of imported cements was so 
strong that American manufac- 
turers had a difficult time in secur- 
ing a market for their product. It 
was not until the late nineties that 
the home product took its place on an 
equal footing with imported cement, 
and eventually won the market. 

One hundred years after the in- 
vention of the material the plants of 
the United States are producing 
more portland cement than the rest 
of the world combined. United 
States Geological Survey figures in- 
dicate that about 135,000,000 barrels 
were made in this country in 1923. 

This development has necessitated 
the revolutionizing of methods of 
manufacture. Where the early 
pioneers used crude domelike kilns 
for burning their raw materials a 
modern plant contains huge rotary 
kilns—steel  brick-lined cylinders 
that may weigh as much as eight 
Pullman cars each. 

One of these great modern kilns 
wil produce as much clinker in a 
day as one of the old kilns could 
turn out in a year. 
T he old-fashioned 
grinding machinery 
has been supplanted 
by a variety of crush- 
ers and roll, hammer 
and ball mills, in 
which the raw mate- 
rials and clinker are 
reduced to a powder 
finer than flour. 

The centennial of 
the invention of port- 
land cement is an im- 
portant date in indus- 
trial history, and as 
such will be fittingly 
ohserved by various 
organizations in the 
building field. 


ISCUSSION 0f the word 
D ‘‘architect’’ is readly dis- 

posed of by admitting that 
the architect is ‘‘chief of the 
builders,’’ or, the ‘‘chief builder,’’ 
the master builder. There are as 
many varieties of architect and as 
many types of men fit to be so 
styled as there are varieties of work 
to be executed by builders. This 
work covers not alone buildings but 
the planning and construction of 
public parks and private estates 
and the laying out of cities. Men 
who became noted as landscape ar- 
chitects in the past were courtiers 
endowed with a sense of the artistic, 
or were artists possessed of the arts 
and graces of courtiers. Landscape 
architects today are men trained 
for the work. 

The architect who to-day has to 
do with the construction of build- 
ings is also one who has been trained 
for the work. The training is dif- 
ferent, however, from that given in 
the ancient and mediaeval days, 
from which present-day architects 
draw so much of their inspiration. 

It is hardly necessary to state 
here the manner in which the mod- 
ern architect is trained, for it is 


By Ernest McCullough 


N the accompanying ar- 
I ticle, the second of the 
series, Mr. McCullough cham- 
pions the small town archi- 
tect builder who carries on 
his creattve construction 
work in emulation of the 
master builders of ancient 


times, content not only in 
planning their structures, but 
taking an active part in their 


erection. Starting with the 
master builders of Egypt, he 
explains different steps in 
creative work by our build- 
ing ancestors. 


well known to all who come in con- 
tact with architects and their work. 
It is sufficient to say that the mod- 
ern architect is the builder who spe- 
eializes in planning, the carpenter 
being a builder who specializes in 
woodwork, as the briek mason is the 
builder who specializes in the brick- 
work, the stone mason the builder 
who specialize in stone masonry, ete. 

After all these builders are all 
members of the oldest fraternity in 
the world, neither one being super- 
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ior to the other for none can work 
without the support of the other 


and the builder who bears the title 


of architect is the chief among them 
merely because he is the co-ordina- 
tor builder. He does know enough 
about the work of each to enable 
him to prepare plain directions, 
known as specifications, for the 
guidance of all in order that the 
completed strueture will be harm- 
onious in plan, convenient for the 
use of those who have it construct- 
ed, economical in cost and pleasing 
to the efe. In short the architect 1s 
the builder who knows how to build 
pleasingly. 

In what respect does the work of 
the engineer differ from that of the 
architect? In Sturgis’ ‘‘Dictionary 
of Architecture and Building“ we 
find under the head ‘‘ Engineering’ 
after a long descriptive paragraph, 
the following: , 

„In a general way the division 
between the architect’s and the 
engineer's work may be expressed 
in this way : whatever is traditional 
in form and in structure, whatever 
is admittedly safe, whatever 18 
known to all practical builders as 
well within the limits of danger, 
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In the days of 
the Pharaohs, 
they built 
strongly and 
well. Dignifled 
and impressive 
were the early 
examples of 
Egyptian archi- 
tecture 
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comes within the architect's prov- 
ince ; and nearly all his most impor- 
tant artistieal results are procured 
from the treatment of such building 
as this. All that is so new orso 
complex as to require careful scién- 
tific examination based upon mathe- 
matics is the province of the 
engineer. Some, but not many, 
modern architects are themselves 
competent, and, up to à certain 
point, may trust their own compu- 
tations. Some, but not many, en- 
gineers have something of that tra- 
ditional respect for beauty and 
significance of form that they may 
make their own designs for the 
decorative effect of structures 
which they have to carry out. The 
great majority of either profession 
are men who are 

greatly in need of 


the other profes- 
sion b 

The average 
builder in small and 
medium size com- 
munities is an arch- 
itect of a sort, for 
he frequently. plans 
the structures he 
erects. Many times 
he does not plan but 
he assists prospec- 
tive customers in 
the selection of plans 
from books . they 
buy from builder’s 
magazines and of- 


fiees of architects 
who specialize in 
furnishing plans 


without supervision. The plans se- 
lected often do not meet in all par- 
ticulars with the approval of the pur- 
chasers and the local builder makes 
the desired alterations. He is the 
chief builder and therefore is an 
architect. 

Whether he would be successful 
as an architect in a city like New 
York is the concern of nobody until 
he attempts to practice in the 
larger place. For his own home 
folks, however, he is competent in 
that he supplies a service they re- 
quire, oftentimes without realizing 
how valuable such service actually 
is to a community. When the local 
builder is a reader and student of 
his business the community is to 
be congratulated. 

Notice that Sturgis spoke of 
“whatever is traditional in form 
and in structure, whatever is ad- 
mittedly safe, whatever is known 
to all practical builders as well 
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within the limits of danger, being 


within the architect’s province. This 
brings us at once to the question 
of how the art of building developed 
through the ages. It came about by 
a study of the failures encountered 


by innovators and the successes . 


achieved after a study of the mis- 
takes that led to failure. 
. Every country had a style that 
was created by the proper use of 
the materials most readily available 
and the peculiarities of the labor 
that fabricate the materials and the 
structures into which they entered. 
The builder developed through a 
constant counting of the cost and 
the adaptation of means to ends. 
The architect, as we know him 
today, developed only in those coun- 
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The Parthenon at Athens, a beautiful example of Grecian architecture 


tries where there was a fairly 
decent standard of living among the 
masses of the people and it was 
felt that some money legitimately 
eould be expended upon the decora- 
tion of surfaees, the enriehment of. 
struetural members and an arrange- 
ment of the lines to attraet the eye 
beeause of the pleasure it gave to 
gaze upon the work. 

The structures of ancient Egypt 
were massive because the earlier 
buildings of a poor people not well 
supplied with stone working tools, 
were principally of sun dried brick. 
The walls, so much wider at the 
bottom than at the top were based 
upon properly distributing the load. 
It had no doubt been found early 
in the life of the primitive people 
that high walls had a tendency to 
erush under their own weight. By 
making the bottom very wide and 
reducing the thickness with height 
utility and economy were secured, 
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This form of structure became so 
identified with the country that 
tradition caused it to be continued 
even after stone supplanted adobe 
for large temples and palaces. The 
country was hot and thick walls 
conserved coolness by serving as in- 
sulating material, so the interiors 
of the more important buildings 
that have been preserved to us ap- 
pear to be gloomy. In their time 
they may have been lighter than 
we imagine, for in the recently dis- 
covered tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen 
were found candles and lamps, both 
of which were supposed to have been 
invented at a much later date than 
that when he reigned. 

The structures of the early Greeks 
were light in character because the 
climate of Greece 
was salubrious and 
r wooded. They built 
of wood and then, 
when they learned 
how to use stone 
working tools, of 
marble. This marble 
was strong and there 
was plenty of it. 
Proportions of col- 
umns, beams and 
girders in time be- 
eame fixed and a 
traditional method 
of building was 
adopted by the 
Greeks, a style be- 
ing developed which 
remains today the 
standard of taste 
and beauty for arch- 
iteets and other lovers of form in 
building. 

The Romans were not so fortunate 
as the Greeks in the possession of 
strong marble, so in whatever they 
copied of Greek architecture there 
was something lacking. Being world 
conquerors they copied from other 
countries and became adept in the 
use of brick and stone in small 
units. They were a people who ad- 
mired strength and ruggedness, so 
their buildings exhibited larger ex- 
panses of wall surface than those 
of the Greeks and mural decoration 
developed. The Romans may be 
said to have introduced the paint- 
ing of walls instead of following 
the Egyptians and other ancient 
peoples in the decoration of large 
wall surfaces by carving. 

The Romans succeeded where the 
Egyptians had failed, that is, in 
spanning large openings between 

alls, making free_and bold use of 
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arches. The Egyptians apparently 
were afraid to attempt to span 
wide openings because of the poor 
materials they had for the making 
of arches. The Greeks were happier 
in the possession of strong marble 
and building stone. The Romans 
admired the grandeur of the 
Egyptian buildings and the ap- 
pearance of lightness of those of 
the Greeks, the result being large 
buildings with thick walls support- 
ing arches. Further lightness was 
obtained by series of cross arches, 
the groined arch being a common 
feature. 


Beginning of the Gothic 


After the Roman style of archi- 
tecture had become fixed the Rom- 
ans conquered Gaul and proceeded 
to erect in that country buildings of 
approved Roman type. The Gauls, 


The arch was the feature of the Romans. 
ample of Roman Imperial architecture is th 
Caracalala which was constructed about 215 A. D. A modern 


example following these 


however, did not possess vast forests 


from which could be obtained at a 
proper cost the wood required to 
make centers for the immense arch- 
es, nor was the country densely 
enough populated to furnish the 
labor required to build the immense 
walls to support the arches. 

Gauls were also temperamentally 
more like the Greeks and had no love 
for large buildings merely because 
they were large. "They liked light 
and air and admired beauty. The 
first development, apparently, in 
Gothie architecture was the recessed 
doorway. Light centers of wood 
were erected to sustain a thin ring 
of stone to form an arch. This ring 
was then used as a center to carry 
another thin ring of greater width. 
The two rings then served as a cen- 
ter to carry a third thin ring that 
projeeted beyond the second. In 


This interesting ex- 
at of the Thermae of 


lines is the great waiting room of the 


Pennsylvania Railroad Station at New York. 
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some of the doorways it was not 
uncommon to have eight or ten 
rings, or layers, of stone. The 
projecting edges were carved and 
the resulting doorways were beauti- 
ful. Window openings were made 
in the same fashion and the broken 
arch supplanted the cireular arch, 
becoming a feature of Gothic archi- 
tecture that stamps it with an in- 
dividuality. 
Gothic Arches 


The grand Gothic arches were 
obtained by the intersection of two 
aisles. The diagonal arches form- 
ing the intersection were made cir- 
cular in shape, thus naturally caus- 
ing the arches in the intersecting 
aisles to be broken. Piers carrying 
the thrust of the arches were found 
to permit of large openings in the 


. walls without weakening the latter. 


These piers carried to great heights 
became slender columns and the in- 
teriors of cathedrals so resembled 
alleys between high trees in forests 
that many artists ascribe the begin- 
ning of Gothic architecture to an 
attempt on the part of the early 


builders to imitate in their temples 


hte groves in which their ancestors 
worshipped. Throughout Gaul there 
was found a stone that was easily 
quarried and which hardened in the 
air. This stone was not hard to 
carve, in fact much of it when wet 
with quarry water being as easy to 
work as modeling clay, so Gothic 
buildings were enriched with carv- 
Ings. Carving, then, became a 
definite feature in Gothic archi- 
tecture. The idea of imitating the 
tree embowered worshipping places 
of the ancient Druids is too signifi- 
cant to be disregarded and one need 
not fear of being far wrong in be- 
lieving that when men mastered the 
design of Gothic arches with slender 
supporting columns they dreamed 
of imitating the beauty of wooded 
aisles in forests. 


Form in Architecture 


Form in architecture, however, 
has been more largely influenced by 
cost than by striving after beautiful 
effects. The true architect is he 
who knows how to use to best ad- 
vantage the forms that through 
tradition have come to be accepted 
as being at once beautiful and econ- 
onomical. 

The Egyptian learned through 
centuries of building just how thick 
to make his walls for all heights. 
The Greek learned how to propor- 
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tion their slender columns so they 
did not give a sense of weakness, 
yet did convey to the beholder a 
feeling of beauty and just propor- 
tion. The Romans knew nicely how 
to balance cost and appearance and 
the men who developed the Gothic 
style of architecture knew nicely 
how to balance safety and cost; 
matchless beauty resulting when 
these two greatly to be desired ends 
were obtained. . 


Development of Style 


The development of architecture 
has been said to result from man 
setting up in the wilderness temples 
to his ideals. Rather has it been 
due to the fact that in the construc- 
tion of buildings to satisfy his nec- 
essities man has succeeded in 
achieving at the lowest possible cost 
to the principles established by the 
Creator of the Universe so that un- 
eonsciously he has joined economy, 
Strength and beauty. He has ap- 
plied in the development of the 
science of building the great prin- 
ciple of the conservation of energy 
and in so doing has discovered the 
underlying laws of harmony and 
beauty. | 

What Is to Come 


Next month the subject of roofs 
will be taken up and an effort made 
to show how the modern roof came 
into use. This, we trust, will prove 
as interesting to our readers as 
these first two articles. The object 
of this series will be to show how 
good design can be applied to mod- 
ern buildings of even the humbler 
residence and commercial structures. 
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The recessed doorway, a feature of Gothic architecture. 


Better Building Needs Better Mechanics 


ONSIDERABLE interest 
was taken this year in the 


à; annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors, held at 
the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Janu- 
ary 2] to 24. 


President John W. Cowper of 


uffalo opened the meeting with an 
Address, in which he reviewed the 
Activities of the Association during 
the past year. In part he said: 

For a number of years, a very 
distinct shortage of labor, especially 
mechanics in the Building Trades, 
has greatly retarded progress and 
become a matter of serious concern. 
No movement started in recent 
years is possible of better results 
than that of Apprenticeship Train- 


ing. This will make a greater num- 
ber of mechanics, but of vastly more 
importance is the making of better 
ones. What higher service can you 
perform as good American citizens 
than to help make our young men 
‘real honest to God’ workmen, for 
on them the supremacy of this na- 
tion as a leader in the world’s com- 
merce and industry depends. Gen- 
tlemen, it is your individual duty to 
promote and assist in a very mate- 
rial way this cause and by all means 
employ your quota of apprentices, 
not with the idea of how many me- 
chanies you can make, but how thor- 
ough you can make them. 

„Some comparative figures may 
serve to emphasize this situation. 
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From 1919 to 1924 the price of 
brick increased fifteen per cent, 
bricklayers’ wages increased thirty 
per cent. In the same period ce- 
ment increased seven per cent, while 
the wages of cement finishers in- 
creased twenty-two per cent and 
that of common laborers sixteen per 
cent. These figures fairly indicate 
the trend in other trades and ma- 
terials and yet the total increase in 
building costs was only nine and 
eight-tenths per cent. It may be 
safely deduced from these facts that 
contractors cannot be held respons- 
ible for the charge that building 
costs are unduly high as compared 
with other industry, but this must 
not relieve us from trying to reduce, 


for the construction of artistic 

residences is certainly believed 
in by the brick manufacturers of Cali- 
fornia. They have an organization 
there called the California Common 
Brick Manufacturers’ Association and 
they recently held a competition for a 
small house design to be built of brick, 
that attracted considerable attention. 

This competition was conducted 
under the auspices of the two Cali- 
fornia chapters of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects. Its object was to 
stimulate the interest of home builders 
in the use of common brick as a medium 
of the practical and architectural 
beauty in the design of California 
homes. 

Over 100 different designs were sub- 
mitted in the competition. $1,000 in 
prizes was awarded to the designers 
of the nine winning exhibits. The first 


T HE beauty of brick as a material 


LIVING ROOM 
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A living room, kitchen and hall com- 
prise the first floor of the prize- 
winning design 
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First Prize 


HARRISON CLARK 


Architect 
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ee Winning 
Brick 


Home 


prize of $400 was awarded to Harrison 
Clark, the second prize of $200 to A. D. 
MeSweeney, and the third prize of 
$100 to F. W. Mullay. These three are 
all Los Angeles architects. Six prizes 
of $50 each were also awarded. 

We take pleasure in presenting here 
the three prize winning home designs 
together with their floor plans and plot 
diagrams showing the layout of garden, 
etc., so as to present the architect's idea 
of what an ideal home should be like. 

The prize winning design is a two- 
story house while the second and third 
prizes were of the strictly bungalow 
type. The third prize contained a din- 
ing room while with the first and sec- 
ond, a separate dining room was not in- 
cluded, breakfast nooks being provided 
instead. 

Modern furniture makers are creat- 
ing dining tables as attractive pieces of 
furniture that would grace any living 


The second floor plan shows a con- 
venient arrangement with no waste 
space in the hall 
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room and this has given architects and 
builders a eue to omit the dining room en- 
tirely by placing one of the new dining 
tables at one end of the living room thus 
doing with one room less and still having 
all the conveniences. 

A good deal of interest was taken in the 
competition by the various building trades 
and the public, as the drawings were on 
display at Los Angeles for two weeks. 

The designs not only show interesting 
possibilities of brick as used in small 
house construction but they also indicate 
that the brick house is not necessarily an 
expensive one. Some of the most beauti- 
ful and practical designs submitted in 
this eompetition were for houses eosting 
considerably less than $7,000. 

The modern tendeney in Southern Cali- 
fornia, as these three designs show, is an 
interesting departure from what has 
heretofore been a standard practice in 
room arrangement. To builders who 
desire something new to present to a client 
these three designs offer a number of sug- 
gestions both in exterior design as well as 
in interior arrangement. 

The California Common Briek Manu- 
facturers’ Association of Los Angeles and 
the different architects are to be con- 
gratulated on the success of their efforts. 


Architect 


Third Prize 


F. W. MULLAY | 
Architect | 
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Figure 1. Showing the wood silo laid flat on the wagon 
arriving at its new location 


HE moving of buildings is 
| | no new thing to a building 

contractor and especially on 
farms small buildings are fre- 
quently moved. In fact, it is a very 
common undertaking to pick up 
gmall buildings such as corn cribs, 
tool houses, ete., and place them in 
a different location. 

It, however, is rarely done with a 
silo. Therefore, this pictorial de- 
scription of how a wood silo was 
moved would certainly be of inter- 
est to builders. | 

Such an undertaking would be 
rather a hard task with either a 
brick, hollow tile or concrete silo 
but with a wood silo it is handled 
comparatively easily. In this case, 


Figure 3. The silo raised and 
propped up previous to being pulled 


in place 


Moving a 


Wood Silo 


By G. Shockey 


Figure 4. The silo raised almost to 
its final vertical position 


the wood silo was simply tipped over 
and laid down flat on a wagon and 
moved to its new location. Front 
wheels were removed from the 
wagon allowing the silo to touch the 
ground. <A sling was then placed 
around it together with two guy 
lines. Then, by means of a pulley 
and block tackle fastened at the 
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Figure 2. Front wheels of the wagon removed allowing 
silo to touch ground at new location 


top of the barn the silo was gradu- 
ally pulled up and set in place on 
its new foundation. This interest- 
ing piece of work was recently per- 
formed on an Ohio farm and shows 
one of the many jobs modern 
builders are called upon to tackle 
for the farmer. 

While on the subject of silos, it is 
not out of place to call attention to 
the fact that about 8096 of the 
farms are not yet equipped with 
silos, therefore here is a big chance 
for builders. The United States 
Department of Agriculture pub- 
lishes a number of interesting 
pamphlets on the value of silos, and 
if the builder will read up on this 
subjeet he will be primed to talk. 


Figure 9. Here it is all set in its new 
location and ready to be filled with 
ensilage 
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Oil Fuel for Domestic Purposes 


By Charles L. Hubbard, M. E. 


HE coal situation is one which 

affects all classes alike, and 

the securing of his eight or ten 
tons by the average householder and 
financing the same is as great a 
problem to him as the supply for the 
manufacturing concern using one 
hundred or one thousand times as 
much. 

The use of oil, as substitute for 
coal, has been given serious atten- 
tion by the plant owner in the East 
during the past three or four years, 
as shown by the following figures, 
which give the quantity of fuel oil 
passed through the Massachusetts 
eustoms alone in three years: 


Year Gallons 

1919 43,696,800 
192000 88 212,132,700 
1921] 525 eiae 450,000,000 


The interesting faet is the rapid in- 
crease in oil used rather than the 
total consumption. 

The total consumption of fuel oil 
in the United States, during the 
year 1921, was 13,104,000,000 gal- 
lons. The significance of these fig- 
ures is not only the satisfactory re- 
sults which this increasing consump- 
tion must indicate but also the faith 
in a continued supply in the minds 
of keen-sighted business men who do 
not invest large sums of money in 
changing over equipment without 
pretty good proof that conditions 
are to be permanent. This is of 
special interest to the householder 
because the first question which he 
must be sure of when considering a 
change of fuel is that of a contin- 
uous supply. 

The oil used for heating, termed 
fuel oil, is the residue from crude 
petroleum after the lighter products 
like gasoline and kerosene have been 
distilled off. The threatened short- 
ages, which have been circulated 
from time to time, have related to 
gasoline and lubricating oils, due to 
the unprecedented output of auto- 
mobiles, rather than to fuel oil, of 
which there has always been an am- 
ple supply except at the close of the 
World War when there was a tem- 
porary shortage of tank steamers. 

Reports as late as October, 1923, 
state that, although the demand for 
gasoline and oil is constantly on the 


increase, oil producers are having 
little, if any, difficulty in meeting 
the demand, and in some cases are 
complaining of an overstock. While 
improved methods have recently 
been perfected which increase the 
percentage of gasoline and reduce 
the residue, the greater total quan- 
tity of gasoline produced has 
brought up the quantity of residue, 
or fuel oil, to a point when the sup- 
ply exceeds the demand at the pres- 
ent time. So much for the outlook 
for a continuous supply of oil fuel. 


Cost as Compared with Coal 


HE next point in order of im- 

portance is the cost of fuel oil as 
compared with coal. Here we will 
first consider the small power plant, 
and then see how conditions hold in 
ease of the small house-heating 
boiler or furnace. As oil enters into 
competition with coal, the price, in 
a general way, will be governed by 
the price of the latter, rather than 
by the supply and demand for oil 
alone. It is pretty safe to say that if 
the price of oil in different locali- 
ties is kept as high as possible it will 
still give sufficient inducement for 
a to adopt it in preference to 
coal. 


UILDERS are often called 
upon to advise regarding 
the type of heating system to 
be installed in the new house. 
The inereasing use of oil as 
fuel for domestie heating 
makes it necessary for the 
builder to be posted on what 
may be accomplished with this 
fuel so that he can properly 
advise his clients. Sensing this 
need, we asked Mr. Hubbard 
to write us a series of articles 
on this subject from the 
builders? viewpoint and it is 
therefore with great pleasure 
that we publish the first article 
of a series in this issue. It 
contains many helpful aids to 
builders. Mr. Hubbard is well 
known 8s a heating expert and 
his articles will be well worth 
reading and digesting. 


9] 


When prices are such that the cost 
per heat unit is approximately the 
same for both oil and coal, other 
matters will be the deciding factors. 
Probably the most important of 
these is furnace efficiency. In the 
average coal-burning plant the ef- 
ficiency will commonly run from 65 
to 70 per cent. in those of small and 
medium size. With oil it is possible 
to get a commercial efficiency of 
about 80 per cent. with a properly 
designed burner and furnace when 
carefully operated. 

To obtain this advantage, how- 
ever, this high efficiency must be 
sustained, and great care is neces- 
sary in the selection of the equip- 
ment. "This point is illustrated by 
the experience of a small industrial 
plant which changed from coal to 
oil in a locality where the former 
could be purchased at $6.22 per ton 
and oil for $0.04 per gallon. When 
burning coal the boiler efficiency 
averaged about 68 per cent., and the 
cost per 1,000 pounds of steam was 
80.345. With the first oil burner in- 
stalled the efficiency, for the four 
months it was in use, averaged 74 
per cent. and the cost of steam 
$0.36 per 1,000 pounds, which was 
in excess of that when using coal. 
A different type of burner wag then 
installed, which brought the eff. 
ciency up to 79.5 per cent. and 
lowered the cost of steam to $0.33 
per 1,000 pounds. An increase in 
the priee of oil to $0.05 per gallon, 
when operating at the same effi. 
ciency, carried the cost up to $0.419 
per 1,000 pounds of steam, which 
was again 1n excess of that for coal. 
Thus it is seen that small charges in 
furnace efficiency and in the relative 
priee of the two fuels will quickly 
change the advantage in operating 
cost from one side to the other. 

There are other matters, however, 
which must be taken into account as 
well as the faetors noted above. One 
of these is the item of labor. In a 
large plant where a number of fire- 
men are employed the saving in la- 
bor will be a substantial amount, as 
one man ean care for a larger boiler 
plant. as the feeding of the fuel is 
entirely automatic and there are no 
ashes to handle. In a small plant 
where onlv one fireman is employed 


or where the engineer does the stok- 
"ing there will be of course no reduc- 
tion in labor costs. | 

In plants where there are one or 
more boilers carrying banked fires to 


be thrown into service at times of 


peak loads, oil will have a decided 


advantage, as operating coal-fired 


boilers in this way results in a low 
efficiency, while with oil there ìs 
very little loss. 


Application to House-Heating 
Boilers 


ET us now see how these various 

points apply to house heating 

boilers and examine into the actual 
working of each. 

First, a coal-fired boiler of this 

type has a much lower efficiency 
than a power boiler, this, for the 
-heating season, often running as 
low as 40 or 50 per cent. and some- 
times lower. This due partly to its 
design, partly to improper care and 
the fouling of heating surfaees with 
soot and ashes and partly to infre- 
quent firing and the resulting slow 
combustion which carries a con- 
siderable proportion of the un- 
burned gases up the chimney. With 
oil fuel and a properly designed 
burner it is possible to approach 
the efficiencies obtained with power 
boilers using the same fuel, hence 
the actual gain in efficiency is much 
greater than with a larger boiler. 

Again, the method of running a 
small heating boiler with oil is en- 
tirely different from that used when 
coal is employed. In this ease the 
burner is operated at full capacity 
and hence at maximum efficiency 
until the house has reached the de- 
sired temperature, then the flame is 
shut off automatically, thus stopping 
all fuel consumption until the tem- 
perature drops slightly (1% to 2 
degrees) and the flame is again 
started automatically. 

Instead of trying to carry a vary- 
ing fire to correspond with the heat- 
ing requirements, and so operating 
at a low efficiency for a large pro- 
portion of the time, the furnace is 
operated at maximum efficiency 1n- 
termittently for a fraetion of the 
total time. It is this large inerease 
in boiler efficiency which gives the 
advantage of oil over eoal in house- 
heating boilers and makes it possible 
for it to compete with the latter 
under present price relations. 

This partieular feature shows the 
importance of installing a burner 
which will give maximum efficiency 
as the success or failure of an oil- 


burning plant depends upon the 
equipment installed. Another point 
whieh aets both in the line of effi- 
ciency and vomfort is the ability to 
operate the heating plant at a ca- 
pacity corresponding with the out- 
side temperature requirements, 
which is difficult if not impossible 
to do with coal, especially during 
the mild weather of spring and fall. 

Carrying a low fire and operating 
the heater much below its normal 
capacity is always wasteful as re- 
gards fuel consumption, and other- 
wise unsatisfaetory in the results 
obtained. Furthermore, with a sys- 
tem of steam heating it is always 
diffieult to regulate the temperature 
under any condition except at maxi- 
mum capacity, and with hot water 
the “‘momentum’’ due to the large 
body of heated water in circulation 
is apt to carry the temperature 
above the normal point after the 
drafts are closed. 


Effect on Cost of Labor 


ITH oil fuel the flame is 
entirely shut off (except the 
pilot) when the normal temperature 
is reached, so that overheating can- 
not take place. On the other hand, 
when the temperature falls a degree 
or so below this point the flame is 
automatically turned on at its full 
capacity, so that the house tempera- 
ture is quickly brought back to 
normal again. This ability to regu- 
late fuel consumption to actual re- 
quirements has an important bear- 
ing upon economy of operation. 
Any saving in eost of labor will 
depend upon whether the owner 
cares for his own heater or hires a 
man for this partielar purpose. 
When the owner does this work him- 
self, or it is done by a chauffeur or 
other person employed primarily 
for other purposes there will of 
course be no cash saving. But if a 
man is hired especially for this 
work about $15 per month for the 
heating season can be deducted 
from the fuel bill when oil is used, 
as an oll-burning system is practi- 
cally automatic in its operation and 
the work of handling coal and re- 
moving ashes is entirely done away 
with. | 
Although there will be no actual 
reduetion in fuel eost to the owner 
who eares for his own heater, the 
use of oil will relieve him of a con- 
siderable amount of disagreeable 
work and save manv hours’ time 
which may be devoted to more pleas- 
ant or profitable occupation. The 
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. eonvenienee of oil burning has been 


established beyond question, and the 
absence of coal dust and ashes alone 
is often a deciding factor, even 
though the cost of fuel is more. 

It is always stated with each make 
of burner what kind of oil should be 
used, and these directions should al- 
ways be strictly followed if satisfac- 
tory results are to be obtained. 
These oils are commonly designated 
as light fuel oil, gas oil, distillate 
and kerosene. 


Oil and Coal Compared 


Light fuel oils contain about 
19,000 B. T. U. per pound and weigh 
about 7.5 pounds per gallon, or 315 
pounds per barrel of 42 gallons. A 
pound of the best anthracite coal 
contains about 13,500 B. T. U. per 
pound. 

If a fuel oil plant is operated at 
75 per cent. efficiency 19,000 x 0.75 
= 14.250 B. T. U. will be utilized for 
each pound of fuel burned. With 
an ordinary house-heating boiler it 
will not be safe to count on an 
average efficiency of more than 50 
per cent. for the entire heating sea- 
son, which means that 13,500 x 0.5 
= 6.750 B. T. U. will be utilized for 
pound of coal burned. In other 
words, 6.750 — 14.250 = 0.473 
pounds of oil will do the work of 1 
pound of eoal, or 2,000 x 0.473 — 
946 pounds, or 946 315 = 3 bar- 
rels of oil will be required to do the 
work of 1 ton of coal. This compu- 
tation takes into aecount only the 
ealorifie values of the two fuels and 
the gain in furnace efficiency by the 
use of oil. Actually there will be 
an additional gain due to closer 
regulation, so that it is customary 
to assume that 214 barrels of oil 
will do the work of 1 ton of coal 
when making approximate estimates 
for this elass of work. 


Other Uses of Fuel Oil 


HUS far we have considered oil 

only as a fuel for heating boilers 
of the general type. In addition to 
this it is widely used for other do- 
mestie purposes, such as supplying 
heat for large cooking ranges, for 
heating the ovens in bakeries and 
for laundry and many other pur. 
poses in the light industries. A fol- 
lowing article will take up some 9 
the details of equipment of this kind 
and various considerations involve 
to secure a satisfactory and eco 
nomieal installation that will reflect 
eredit on the builder’s judgment. 
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The Survival of the Fittest” 


Steel Framing and Reinforced Concrete Construction 
Withstands Japan Earthquake 


standards and partieularly of the steel 

skeleton type of framing is decisively 
borne out in reports that have been coming from 
the Orient ever since the disastrous Japanese 
earthquake last September. 

The two photographs shown on this page are 
of the Japan Oil building at Tokyo, Japan, an 
A meriean type building erected by an American 
concern, the George A. Fuller Company. The 
lower pieture is a reprint from the story of the 
Japanese earthquake published in the October 
issue of BUILDING AGE. i 

While at that time there were no photographs 
available to corroborate reports that this and 
other buildings of American construction had 
come through the disaster practically undam- 
aged, it was pointed out in our story that the 
braced steel framing would save the structure 
from the fate of less firmly jointed buildings. 

The upper photograph speaks for itself. It 
shows the same building shortly after the earth- 
quake. The damage done by the tremendous 
force of the earth shocks consisted of a few 
eraeks here and there in the terra-cotta facing 
of the outside walls. 

In the interior of the building the damage was 
almost as slight. Metal lath partitions proved 
their worth by withstanding the crushing effect 


T. supremaey of American construetion 


of the lateral movement of columns and re- 


mained almost entirely intact. 
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Mr. Wilbur S. Sample, a member of the 
organization of the George A. Fuller Co., 
deseribes the effeets of the earthquake on both 
the Japan Oil Building and the N. Y. K. Build- 
ing (another Fuller job) in a report recently 
made publie. The report reads in part: 

„Structural Steel.— The steel frame in every 
ease seems to have been of sufficient strength to 
withstand the dead loads and the sudden appli- 
eation of any superimposed loads due to vibra- 
tions eaused by the earthquake and also seéms 
to have shown a sufficiently high elastie limit to 
have returned to its original position. 

Reinforced Concrete—Except where the 
prineipal bays or sections of the parts of each 
building joined together, there was no evidence 
of any destruction or distortion of the reinforced 
concrete slabs. 

‘‘ Where gravel reinforced concrete walls were 
used on the interior and on spandrel walls there 
was a minimum amount of damage. 

‘Masonry Piers—In practically 90 per cent 
of the exterior piers of the second and third 
stories there was evidence of a violent lateral 
motion or vibration of the entire structure; this 
extended to a slighter degree to the piers of the 
first story and of the fourth story."' 
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Helpful Data for the Builder 
Who Builds to Sell 
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From Failure to Success in a New Addition 


N the outskirts of a thriving 
middle western city of 
about 90,000 there is a new 

addition. In this addition at the 
present time there is a large amount 
of building activity. The place 
looks prosperous, there is a lot of 
interest in it throughout the entire 
city and all of the homes are pur- 
chased and occupied as soon as put 
up. 

Six months ago the condition in 
this addition was entirely different. 
At that time there was but little 
building in the addition. Such 
houses as were up were standing 
idle and the whole place had a dis- 
mal air of failure. 

Six months ago the addition was 
being handled by Smith. | 

Today it is being handled by 
Jones. 

And the difference in the situa- 
tion at the addition is due to the 
difference in methods of these-two 
builders. 

Let us look into this proposition 
and see just how Jones was able to 
make a success of the addition 
which had been a failure when 
handled by Smith. Let us make 


this investigation because, in doing 


so, we will find ideas and sugges- 
tions which will probably be of real 
help and value to other builders. 

The methods which have been 
used by Jones, then, in making a 
suecess where Smith made a failure 
are as follows: 


Advertising More Effectively 


Smith did some advertising for 
the addition and for the homes he 
was erecting but his advertising 


lacked - ^^. It consisted almost 
enti: ^s like this: **Come 
out and buy a new 
jie hest place in the 


By Frank H. Williams 


city to live." In other words, all 
of Smith’s advertising hammered 
constantly on the urging of people 
to purchase and on the statement 
that the place was the best spot in 
which to live. But he advanced no 
definite and specific reasons why 
the place was the best to live in and 
no definite and specific reasons why 
people should buy his homes. 


ONES changed all this. His 

advertising emphasized these 
points about the addition and 
about the homes in the addition. 

1.—Clear atmosphere. No fac- 
tory smoke. 

2.—Accessibility to street 
lines. 

3.—Good pavements from the 
center of the city to the addition, 
thus making the addition partic- 
ularly attractive to autoists. 

4.—Nearness to the most prosper- 
ous country township in the county, 
thus enabling residents in the ad- 
dition to quickly get out into the 
country and buy foods from the 
farmers at low prices. 

5.—Restricted character of all 
nearby residential sections. 

6.—Heighth of the addition, thus 
making for better sanitary and 
health conditions. 

7.—All improvements in, thus ob- 
viating the necessity for assess- 
ments in the near future. 

8.—Splendid quality and type of 
homes going up in the addition. 

9.—Superior character of people 
buying homes in the section. 

10.—Easy payment terms for 
buying homes. 

11.—Splendid reputation of the 
builder for putting up substantial 
homes which needed but little re- 
pairs. 

12.—Great interest being mani- 
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fested throughout the entire city in 
the addition and in the homes going 
up in the section. 

From this it is evident that all 
of the advertising done by Jones 
told a real story about the addition 
and was, therefore, newsy and in- 
teresting. So it was only natural 
that the advertising should get a 
lot of attention and arouse the in- 
terest of the people in the addition 
and create sales where the former 
advertising had made no impression 
at all. 

Smith had been content with put- 
ting up a little office on the addition 
and then spending most of his time 
in that office and in his down-town 


. Office waiting for business to come 


to him. 


Going After Business More 
Aggressivély 


T on the other hand, got out 
and hustled as soon as he took 
over the addition. He let office 
people handle such inquiries as 
came to his down-town office or 
to his addition office. while he 
himself got out and followed up 
prospects and looked up new 
prospeets. He spent & minimum 
amount of time on the addition 
itself as he had confidence in 
his superintendent and knew that 
he would handle the building end 
of the proposition without any 
trouble. Every minute he could 
crowd into a day, Jones spent out 
in Selling as he figured that the 
selling of the property was the most 
important thing connected with the 
whole proposition. 

Also, of course, Jones made deals 
with various realtors in the city 
whereby they, too, went out and 
sold the houses and so he soon had 
a big force at work on the highly 
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important thing of selling the strue- 
ture he was erecting. 

Jones figured that the more at- 
tention he eould get for the addi- 
tion the more likelihood he would 
have of selling all the homes in the 
addition without having to carry 
them for any great length of time. 
So he adopted the plan of having an 
open house for a day or two in each 
new home as it was completed. In 
some instances he had the homes 
furnished by local furniture stores 
for the events and in still other cas- 
es he simply showed the homes with- 
out any furnishings. 

These open houses were widely 
advertised. Also Jones always per- 
sonally called up each home owner 
in the addition, when an open house 
was to be staged, and said something 
like this to them: 


„We're going to put on an open 
house in the new stuceo house at the 
eorner of Center and Pine Streets 
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next Sunday and Monday and I 
hope you'll be on hand to swell the 
erowd and to take note of any pros- 
pects you may run gcross. You 
know, the more people we can get 
to own homes in the addition the 
more valuable your own property 
will become. And if you can get 
me the name of a prospect to whom 
I ean sell the house I'll give you 
$25. E 

Naturally with all this effort on 
Jones’ part to get up interest in 
each open house, there was always a 
crowd present whenever an open 
house was staged. And the giving 
of $25 to residents of the addition 
for the names of prospects to whom 
homes in the addition could be sold, 
aroused a lot of interest among the 
home owners and made them stren- 
uously active in helping the build- 
er to sell the properties. 

How different this open house 
proposition was from the way that 
Smith had handled the addition for 
Smith hadn’t staged a single open 
house during all the time he had 
the addition nor had he endeavored 
to show the present home owners 
in the district how they would prof- 
it by getting more people into the 
section nor had he done anything 
toward making it profitable for the 
home owners in the addition to dig 
up new prospects. 

When Smith had the addition he 
was constantly filled with forebod- 
ings as to the outcome. He was 
frankly pessimistic over the whole 
proposition. He felt that it was 
foredoomed to failure and he didn’t 
hesitate to tell anyone and every- 
one just how he felt about the prop- 
osition. 

How, then, could he expect to 
make a success of it? 


Jones, on the other hand, went | 
into the whole thing with a tremen- 
dous amount of optimism and en- 


thusiasm and he kept this with him 
right through the whole thing. He 
felt that the addition was going to 
be a success, he felt that it was the 
best addition in the city, his whole 
heart and soul were in the proposi- 
tion, and he talked this optimism 
and enthusiasm to everyone and 
one. 

All of which is submitted in the 
hope that it will offer worth while 
ideas and suggestions to other 
builders, not only in the handling 
of additions but also in the hand- 
ling of individual jobs. 
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There is no reason 
why modern farm 


| This picture shows a 
| buildings cannot be 
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sales barr erected for 
Messrs. Carpenter and 
Ross at Mansfield, 
Ohio. Its pleasing 
gambrel roof design 
is an indication of the 
blooded stock Within. 
In the picture is | 
shown one of their : 


pleasing in appear- 
ance as well as con- 
venient, sanitary and 
otherwise well con- 
structed. The differ- 
ent views on this page 
show ‘some interesting 
examples of what may 
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Valuable cattle need 
to be adequately 
housed in well con- 
structed buildings. 
The buildings should 
be well ventilated, 


Another very attrac- 
tive barn of pleasing 
architectural design. 
It costs practically the 
same in labor and 
material to put up 2 


= 


i easily cleaned, have good looking struc- 
= an abundance of sun- ture as one of no 
? light and for con- beauty. Why not al- 
= venience to be elec- ways combine beauty 
i trically illuminated with practical utility? 
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ERVICE to our readers is the first considera- 
tion of BULDING AcE. To serve them well 

we must bring them in close contact with our dif- 
ferent manufacturers of materials, appliances and 
modern buildings. We receive many letters from 
subscribers whom we try to serve and we take 
pleasure in printing a letter from Mr. Workman 


1923 reveal an 


HE figures for the vear 

amazing amount of construction accom- 
plished during that year that is really surprising. 
Just think of it, over $5,500,000,000 worth of 
buildings erected in the United States in one 
year! It is so much more added to the permanent 
wealth of the iA to say nothing of the com- 
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as representative of 


how our readers feel 


toward us. Needless 
to say, the request for 
information that our 
correspondent asked 
for has been duly at- 
tended to by our 
Service Department. 
We mention this here 
so our readers will 
know that we are at 
their service. 


HE shortage of 

building me- 
ehanies has prompted 
many. groups of well 
meaning citizens both 
in and out of the 
building industry to 
create different sorts of 
trade schools to inter- 
est young men in the 
various building 
trades. One serious 
objection that we see 
to this is the limiting 
of students to a cer- 
tain age. It is alright 
to have a minimum 
age but there are many 
older men that would 
make good building 
mechanies if they 
could only break in, so 
why limit the instruc- 
tion so as to exclude 
the older men. Give 
them a chance. 


W. M. WORKMAN. 


‘Architect and Building Contractor 


Brookfield, Mo. 
January 20, 1924. 


Building Age and The Builders’ 
Journal, 
New York. 


Gentlemen.—Your January num- 
ber received and I must say it is 
fine. Build Ye Better’’ is an in- 
spiring article and lots of golden 
truths in it. The Economy Bun- 


galow" is a good plan and worth 
while in that class. The history of 
the Frank N. Goble Co. is good, in- 


deed. It shows that a square deal 
will pay in the end. ‘‘Prepare to 
Handle More Construction’’ is to 
the point, and I am going to try 
your patience by asking you to put 
me in touch with the following 
firms, as I am preparing to handle 
more work and then some. 
Thanking you in advance for this 
trouble that I am imposing on you, 
but trusting that it may be of mu- 


. tual benefit to us in the future, 


looking forward to the next number 
of your paper, 
I am very sincerely yours, 
W. M. WORKMAN. 


fort that it will bring 
to millions of citizens. 


OME of our brick 

manufacturers in 
the East are beginning 
to have serious com- 
petition ereated by the 
removal of the tariff 
on foreign brick. It 
would seem to be the 
fair thing to purchase 
from America first. 
If everyone was to 
purchase foreign made 
articles because they 
were a little cheaper 
American workmen 
would not have the 


money to spend. It is 


because Americans re- 
ceive high wages that 
they are able to buy 
better homes. The 
very prosperity of the 
building industry rests 
on this fundamental 
principle. To keep 
prosperity here we 
must keep our people 
prosperous. In cases 
where our manufac- 
turers cannot supply 
the material, or some- 
thing special is 
desired, then there is 
good reason to pur- 
chase from our foreign 


manufacturing friends 


across the pond. 


OTHING is more vexing than to be caught 
short of certain needed. building materials. 
A good many contractors were greatly handi- 
capped not so very long ago because their dealers 


had no supply of cement on hand to serve them. 


Why not co-operate with your supply dealer, 
telling him about how much of each material you 
will need and then he can advise the manufac- 
turer. This will enable them to maintain a stead- 
ier rate of production. 
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N our newspapers we used to read about the 
excessive wages. paid to building mechanics 
and profiteering by contractors. During the past 
year there has been an awakening of the public 
and newspapers to the true facts of the situation. 
Even so authoritative a book as the Bible says that 
a laborer is worthy of his hire. We must consider 
the cost of living in making any comparison with 
the cost of labor, and, likewise, we must also take 
Into consideration the cost of materials. 
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Will the Roof Stand? 


N page 77 of the August issue 

‘(Will the Barn Roof Stand?’’ I 
wish to say that I consider Fig. 1 all 
right, for small stables that are not 
wider than the length of the floor joist, 
but would hesitate to build one so wide 
that the joist were in two lengths. 

One similar to Fig. 2 would be better 
using Fig. 2 spaced 4 or more feet apart 
and Fig. 1 without the tie brace to floor 
joist for the balance. I have a eriticism 
to make of Fig. 2 as published. The 
2x6 from floor line to top of first rafter 
is shown tied to plate with %-in. bolt, 
now the 2x6’s we get here are 156x5!4 
in. and if you bore a hole through the 
2x6 edgewise large enough for a %-in. 
bolt, you have removed just !4 of the 
2x6 at that point, consequently you have 
a very weak stick left. I would much 
prefer to nail and bolt & 1x6 from bot- 
tom of lower rafter to the 2x6 using one 
1x6 on each side rather than the bolt as 
shown. 


Figures 3 and 4 and 5 seem to me 
to call for a lot of unnecessary lumber 
and labor.—Owen Nickerson. 


Take-Down Flagstaff 


HE greatest asset to a nation or peo- 

ple is true patriotism. Without it 
a nation would rapidly decline and 
finally die. To keep patriotism alive it 
is necessary to display it in a material 
way, thüs teaching the oncoming gen- 
erations to love their country as their 
fathers did before them. There are 
many patriotic occasions in which this 
should be done—Flag Day and Inde- 
pendence Day are among the most im- 
portant, while Lincoln’s Birthday, Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, Armistice Day and 
other similar occasions should not be 
overlooked as opportunities for stim- 
ulating patriotism among the citizens of 
the land. 


There are various means through 
which loyalty and patriotism are ex- 
pressed—the most common of them is 
the displaying of the American Flag. 
Such a display is the most glorious 
when the Stars and Stripes are flying 
from a real flagstaff. The accompany- 
ing illustrations show how a flagstaff 
can be made so it can be taken down 
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WANTED—IDEAS 


HERE is an old saying to 
the effect that "There's 
nothing new under the sun.” This 
may be so, but more likely it ts 
not. Every man is blessed with a 
certain amount of originality, and 
when he puts his originality to 
work he usually evolves ideas. 
These ideas may not always be 
really new, but at least they are 
of interest to the other fellow. If 
vou have any ideas that you think 
might help the other fellow send 
them in to this department of 
BuiL.DING AGE and we will return 
a $2.00 bill and our thanks for 
each idea published. 
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and stored away in a eloset or attie of 
a home. Fig. 1 shows the flagstaff firmly 
bolted to a cement base— the joints are 
also shown. Fig. 2 shows how the joints 
are made. To start with, take a flagpole 
tapered to the shape desired, and eut it 
up into lengths that will conveniently fit 
into the storing place. Then bore the 
holes for the bolts. You will notice by 
referring to Fig. 2 that a bolt with a nut 
at each end is used. The nut is mortised 
into the pole from the side in such à 
manner that it will receive the bolt when 
the pole is coupled up.—H. H. Siegele. 


A New Material 


F it hadn’t rained—but rain it did, 

and Henry Mueller found himself 
without work for the day. For he was 
a contractor, specializing in cement and 
concrete work, and the job he had under 
way was not far enough along to afford 
a sheltered place in which to continue 
building. 


About ten o'elock—when it was too 
late to collect the scattered force in time 
to accomplish anything that day—the 
rain ceased and the sun came out. By 
that hour Henry had. completed the odds 
and ends of office work to which he had 
turned when the skies opened, and to 
quiet the protests of his thrifty soul he 
went out for a walk. By the merest 
chance he turned toward the Hollow, 
a part of the city low and swampy and 
formerly the hiding place of the town’s 
undesirables, but now being filled with 
all kinds of industrial waste to bring its 
surface high enough for grading and 
building. 


The piles of waste metals captured his 
interest, and while he watched a big 
motor backed cautiously out to the edge 
of the fill and began to unload a fluffy 
cargo. This task accomplished, the truck 
driver pulled his machine away to 4 
safe distance, and then went back !o 
ignite the pile in several spots. 


Mechanically Mueller noted the name 
painted on the truck sides as being that 
of a big mattress manufacturer, and then 
went closer to the pile of gray material. 
It was cotton lint, too short for any use 
in the manufacture of mattresses OF 
bedding, and resembling in appearance 
glass wool or badly crushed asbestos 
fibre. 
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Jt was this resemblance to asbestos 
fibre that set Mueller to thinking. For 
in the house he was building asbestos 
was one of his most expensive raw ma- 
terials. The sub-floors were of concrete, 
composed of cement, sand, crushed and 
*creened cinders and asbestos fibre, so 
proportioned as to give & hard, strong 
material, yet one into which a nail could 
be driven—which was, in fact, being used 
to take the place of joists and furring, 
as the cut nails (the only kind which 
would drive satisfactorily into the base) 
were being driven directly into the spe- 
cial conerete. 

By the time Mueller could reach home 
and get his light truck started the idea 
had blossomed and borne fruit, and he 
went around to the mattress factory to 
try and buy a barrel of the material he 
had seen spread on the dump. To his 


surprise he was unable to make the 


purchase, the mattress man saying 
Mueller might take all he wanted and 


welcome, if he’d assume the expense of - 


hauling it away. 

Experiments were started at once sub- 
stituting the new material for asbestos. 
It developed that, when used as an addi- 
tion to a 1:2:3 batch (cement, sand and 
crushed cinders) one-half as much cot- 
ton waste by bulk as cinders could be 
` used, giving a concrete that would take 
an ordinary wire nail—but from which 
the nail could be withdrawn only with 
great difficulty—that it weighed six to 
eight pounds per cubic foot less than the 
same mix using asbestos; that a slab, 
once set and thoroughly dried, would 
absorb slightly less water than a similar 
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piece containing asbestos; that, as with 
asbestos, the breakdown under high heat 
(as from a blow-torch) was due prima- 
rily to the expansion of the other in- 
gredients, and that as & heat insulant the 
cotton bearing material compared favor- 
ably with the other and ranked even 
better as a sound insulant. 

The lint in the mix retards the initial 
set by about fifteen per cent, but com- 
pensates for this by hastening the final 
set over that obtained with asbestos by 
several hours. The lint mixes easily 
with the other materials if they are dry, 
but should be mixed first with the cinders 
if the sand is very wet. The fine cotton 
particles do not come to the surface as 
laitence of ‘‘float’’ unless the batch is 
made very wet—a condition found also 
with asbestos. i 

It was a little over a year ago that 
Henry Mueller stumbled onto the idea, 
and he figures that in the time which 
has elapsed that that one rain and its 
consequences have been worth a little 
matter of a thousand dollars on raw 
materials alone, and has added new 
proof to the statement that ‘‘There need 
be no waste in industry, if all possible 
outlets are intelligently studied and 
patiently developed.“ — Ohester Lynn- 
delle. 


A Cellar Door Lift 


MA” homes throughout the coun. 
try, for economic or other reasons, 
have what are commonly known as trap 
doors leading to the cellars. While these 
doors are often necessary, and in many 


ways desirable, there is, however, one 
serious objection to them, that is the 
hard lifts required to open such doors; 
which, almost without exception, fall on 
the housewives. In order to eliminate 
these objections, the writer hereof sug- 
gests a cellar door lift, which can be in- 
stalled with an expenditure of a very 
little money, and a few hours of car- 
penter labor. 

Fig. 1 gives an idea of the scheme, 
looking at it from the end. The open 
door, held in position by the arm of the 
lift, is shown by dotted lines. The 
irregular dotted lines shows the direction 
that the end of the arm takes when the 
door is being opened. The position of 
the weight, when the door is open, is 
also shown by dotted lines. The roller, 
and the block to which the arm is fast- 
ened, is shown in this figure. 

A piece of white pine 1 inch by 2 
inches is perhaps the most suitable ma- 
terial for the arm, because it is light 
and will, at the same time, give the 
necessary strength. The arm is fastened 
to the block by means of & T-hinge. 
The block is securely fastened to the 
door with flat-head wood screws. A good 
sash cord will do to fasten the weight 
to, and to run through the pullies. 

Fig. 2 shows the layout looking at it 
from the side. The position of the 
weight, when the door is open, and the 
door, is shown by dotted lines. The 
roller, which acts as a guide for the arm, 
is shown in this figure, also the position 
of the pullies. The end of the cord is 
fastened to a screw-eye to the left of the 
roller, which is pointed out with an in- 
dicator. 


Fig. 3 is a plan and shows, with dotted 
lines, the position of the cord and the 
arm, when the door is closed. 'The sash 
eord and suitable pullies can be obtained 
at almost any hardware store. The 
weight consists of a bucket filled with 
sand or gravel or some other material 
which will give it the necessary weight. 
The guide-roller is made of wood and is 
fastened to the joist with iron brackets. 
—H. H. Siegele. 


Encouraging Letter from 
a Subscriber 


I HAVE been a subscriber to your 
journal for a number of years and 
have read it with considerable profit and 
pleasure, but I must congratulate you on 
your December, 1923, issue and especially 
on the house design you publish on page 
18 of this issue. It is the neatest and 
most attractive exterior and interior lay- 
out I have ever seen. 

Articles of that particular kind and 
character are a real help to the pros- 
pective home builder or contracting en- 
gineer, and makes your publication a 
valuable asset to one interested in the 
development of home communities.— 
Felix Reifschneider, Jr. 
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Securing Valuable Information 


Plate Glass gives the flnal touch of 
quality in dwellings or store windows. 
‘The Story of Plate Glass and Its 
Uses, a book issued by the Plate Glass 
Manufacturers of America, First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
wil be found most interesting to all. 


Concrete Mixing is dealt with in de- 
tail in an illustrated booklet entitled 
Concrete Data for Engineers and 
Architects,’’ published by the Portland 
Cement Association, 111 West Washing- 
ton Street, Chicago, III., and furnished 
on request. 


Auger Bits that will bore any arc of & 
circle and that are guided by the circular 
rims instead of the center are manufac- 
tured by the Progressive Manufacturing 
Company, Torrington, Conn. An interest- 
ing booklet giving illustrations, deserip- 
tions and directions for using these 
tools ean be obtained by writing the 
manufacturers. 


Unit Sash Balances are new features 
in the manufacture and installation of 
windows. They are simple of design and 
easy to install An interesting catalog, 
eontaining illustrations and descriptions, 
will be furnished interested parties by 
the Pullman Manufacturing Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Building Hardware of every descrip- 
tion is illustrated and described in a 
number of catalogs issued by the 
Richards-Wilcox Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Aurora, Il. These books, which 
can be obtained by writing the manu- 
facturers, will aid the builder greatly in 
choosing his hardware. 


Face Brick has played an important 
part in building since the days of ancient 
Babylon. An interesting outline of the 
history of brick entitled ‘‘The Story of 
Brick’’ is published by the American 
Face Brick Association, 110 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Ill Builders 
should send for this book as it contains 
some fine illustrations and descriptions 
of various kinds of brick and its uses. 
Copies will be mailed on request. 


Oak Flooring is ever popular because 
of its artistic and lasting qualities. A 
booklet which outlines the proper meth- 
ods of laying and finishing Appalachian 
Oak Flooring can be obtained from the 
W. M. Ritter Company, Columbus, Ohio. 


Chemical Toilets solve the problem 
where there is no sewerage system. The 
Robinson Household Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 625 Huron Street, Toledo, Ohio, 
manufactures such fixtures and a de- 
scriptive booklet issued by that concern 
on request will be found interesting. 


Weatherproofing is an important fac- 
tor in good construction work. A line 
of weatherproofing products that cover 
practically every need for such protec- 
tion is manufactured by the Ruberoid 
Company, 95 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Builders will do well to write 
this company for detailed information 
of their products. 


Builders’ Handbooks are a great con- 
venience in a builders’ office and a col- 
lection of such books should always be 
kept on file for reference. The U. P. C. 
Book Company, 239 West 39th Street, 
New York City, will send full informa- 
tion with a list of books. 


Woodworking Tools and machinery for 
the shop and on the job are pictured and 
described in a useful book which the 
Parks Ball Bearing Machine Company, 
Knowlton and Langland Streets, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, will furnish upon request. 


Magnesite Stucco is a building ma- 
terial that not only makes building ex- 
teriors more attractive but renders them 
fire-resistant and damp-proof. Its uses 
and method of application are described 
in illustrated booklets which can be pro- 
cured from the Rocbond Company, Van 
Wert, Ohio. 


Structural Slate has a wide variety of 
uses in building construction. A series 
of books describing these uses and the 
manufacture, cost and specifications of 
slate products are issued by the Struc- 
tural Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. 
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Transits and Levels are as important 
a factor in construction work as surgi- 
cal instruments are in medical science. 
Such instruments must be dependable 
and accurate. A booklet describing the 
instruments made by the Warren-Knight 
Company, 136 North 12th Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., can be obtained by writ- 
ing that concern. 


Steel Mesh Reinforcement forms a last 
ing backbone for concrete. It adds ten- 
sile strength and durability. A catalog 
containing useful information as to its 
application and specifications will be 
furnished on request by the Wickwire- 
Spencer Steel Corporation, 41 East 42d 
Street, New York City. 


Heating Efficiency by hot air is easily 
obtained when the right kind of furnace 
is used. Some good pointers on choos- 
ing the right heating plant will be found 
in the illustrated catalog issued by By- 
bolt Heater Company, Ashland, Ohio. 


Wood Mosaic Floors, by virtue of 
their beauty and durability, make a good 
selling point for the builder when selling 
his house. A large book with photo- 
graphic illustrations and descriptions can 
be secured by writing the Wood Mosaic 
Company, Inc., New Albany, Ind. 


Heating Equipment conforming with 
the highest standards of modern con- 
struction is pictured and described in 


several booklets and catalogs published 


by the United States Radiator Co., De- 
troit, Mich. Builders of residences i 
find the booklet entitled ‘‘A Modern 
Housewarming'' an interesting and 
valuable aid. 


Brass Pipe for water service is recog- 
nized as the logical specification in 
quality plumbing design. A handbook 
recently issued by the American Brass 
Co., Waterbury, Conn., contains valuable 
data for architects, builders and plumb- 
ing contractors. Copies can be obtained 
by writing the above concern. 
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Motor Trucks are practieally indis- 
pensable to the progressive builder. 
Before deciding on his choice of auto- 
motive equipment, the builder will do 
well to write the General Motors Truck 
Co., Pontiac, Mich. for their new 
illustrated catalog describing a line of 
motor trucks suitable to every building 
need. 


Sliding Doors hold a decided ad- 
vantage over swinging doors in places 
where space is limited. The installa- 
tion of such doors is described in 
literature furnished by Lane Brothers 
Company, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Concrete on the Farm'' is the title 
of a 95-page book, profusely illustrated, 
which it issued by the Atlas Portland 
Cement Co., 25 Broadway, N. Y. This 
book is both instructive and interesting 
and will prove of great value to those 
who do concrete work. 


Alundum Floors are highly efficient 
where a ‘‘non-slip’’ surface is desired, 
such as in swimming pools, factory 
floors, ets. A new catalog describing 
various types of Alundum floor tiles can 
be obtained from the Norton Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass. 


Garage Doors often present. a trouble- 
some problem to the builder. He must 
erect such doors in a place where every 
bit of space usually counts. An inter- 
esting catalog that will help towards 
the solution of many such problems of 
garage door hanging may be obtained 
by writing the Allith-Prouty Company, 
Danville, Ohio. 


Kitchen Equipment of the built-in 
variety is becoming a necessity in the 
modern home. The builder will do well 
to keep informed as to the development 
of such features and he can secure in- 
teresting catalogs from the Wasmuth- 
Endicott Co., 509 Snowden Street, 
Andrews, Ind. 


Parquet or Wood-Mosaic Floors form 
an attractive finishing touch and a big 
selling point in marketing homes. A 
book illustrated with photographs con- 
taining detailed descriptive matter of 
such floors can be secured by interested 
builders from the Wood-Mosaie Co., 
Ine, New Albany, Ind. 


Roof and Deck Cloth can be put to 
many uses on a building job. It is 
weather proof, endurable and flexible. 
Builders can secure a book of samples 
and directions for laying from John 
Boyle & Co., Inc., 112 Duane Street, 
New York City. 


Window Frames of good construction 
enhance the appearance. of a building. 
A book issued by the Andersen Lumber 
Co. South Stillwater, Minn., giving de- 
tailed descriptions of knock down 
economical window frames will make 
an interesting addition to the builder’s 
catalog file. 


More Useful Catalogs 


Heating comfort is assured when the 
proper care is taken in selecting the 
right kind of furnaces for a building. 
Builders wishing to advise the home 
owner in this respect would do well to 
secure the interesting catalog on fur- 
naces issued by the Rybolt Heater Co., 
Ashland, Ohio. 


Magnesite Stucco is an improved 
building material and not only adds to 
the appearance of a home but renders 
it fire resistant and damp-proof. Its 
use and method of application are de- 
scribed in a series of booklets issued 
by the Rocbond Co., Van Wert, Ohio. 


INCE time immemorial 

the world has been edu- 
cated through books and has 
been kept posted on the 
progress of civilization 
through books or some other 
form of reading matter. 
Truly, without books for ref- 
erence there would be no 
progress—there would be no 
cultivation or betterment in 
the race to accomplish 
things. The man who makes 
it his business to keep 1n 
touch with the details per- 


taining to his business 1s the 


man who succeeds. A refer- 
ence file of catalogs covering 
the varied needs of a man 1n 
the building business 4s as 
important a part of his bust- 
ness as his cash book. Keep 
posted on the best that is 
offered in the building in- 
dustry by writing direct to 
the manufacturers listed in 
this department or to 
BuiLDING AGE for these 
catalogs or other descriptive 
matter. 


Casement Windows always add to the 
appearance of a home. Much of the 
art of hanging such windows to the best 
advantage lies in the use of proper 
hardware. The Andrew Hoffman Manu- 
facturing Co., 26 East Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, Ill., issue catalogs con- 
taining detailed information and draw- 
ings covering the hardware for every 
type of casement window. 


Doors that wil not shrink, swell or 
warp under even the most trying condi- 


tions, have been developed by the 
Wheeler, Osgood Company, Tacoma, 
Wash. These doors are made of 


Douglas fir, built up in a special process 
which renders them free from common 
door faults. A request sent to the 
manufacturers will bring interesting de- 
scriptive matter to the builder. 
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Drawing Instruments are always use- 
ful to the progressive builder. An 
illustrated booklet describing such in-: 
struments is issued by the David White 
Co., Inc., 901 Chestnut St., Milwaukee, 
Wis. This booklet will be mailed on 
request. 


Exhaust Ventilators, weather vanes 
and lightning rods for factory build- 
ings, barns, etc., are described and 
illustrated in interesting catalogs ob- 
tainable from E. G. Washburne & Co., 
207 Fulton St, New York City. 


Roofing Slate affords & combination 
of good appearance and good wear on 
any type of building. The Vendor 
Slate Co., Easton, Pa., will supply in- 
terested parties with descriptive cata- 
logs of this roofing material. 


Waliboard that is sturdy of construc- 
tion and fireproof is highly desirable in 
modern construction. It is adapted to 
many uses and is easily applied. A 
book describing such material and giv- 
ing instruetions for applying it is pub- 
lished by the United States Gypsum 
Co., 205 West Monroe St. Chicago, Ill. 


Registers for hot air heating that 
give the utmost in heating efficiency are 
fully described and illustrated in a 
catalog issued by the Hart & Cooley 
Co., Inc., New Britain, Conn. 


Electrical Equipment is an important 
factor in finishing off the modern home, 
A full line of electrical conveniences is 
described in an illustrated catalog 
issued by the Connecticut Electric Mfg. 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Metal Weatherstrips afford effective 


protection against cold, draft, damp- 
ness, dust, etc. Th» Diamond Metal 
Weatherstrip Co., Columbus, Ohio, 


manutacturers of such appliances, issue 
a catalog containing blue print details 
and descriptions. 


Non-Tilting Mixers manufactured by 
the T. L. Smith Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
will interest the builder who contem- 
plates purchasing new mechanical 
equipment. Several illsutrated booklets 
are available to those interested in such 
equipment. 


Ventilators for barns, stables, cream- 
eries, silos, etc., furnished with or with- 
out weather vanes are among the 
products of the Globe Ventilator Co., 
Troy, N. Y. Catalogs covering the 
various types of these ventilators can 
be secured by writing the manufac- 
turers. 


Power Units must be thoroughly de- 
pendable when used in connection with 
a contract job. Builders who are in the 
market for power equipment will do 
well to write the Hercules Motor 
poration, Canton, Ohio, for 
their power units. 
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Adequate Precautions in Foundation Work 
By William V. Fitzgerald 


UTTING down a foundation 

is a matter that is looked up- 

on too lghtly by many 
builders who have been fortunate 
enough to usually strike the proper 
soil to provide sufficient support 
without extra precaution. 

The usual idea is to get the foot- 
ing below the ‘‘frost line’’ and then 
earry the walls upon that footing, 
but the builder of small detached 
dwellings in the suburbs often 
finds that he has not secured the 
right kind of soil when he has dug 
to what seems like the proper depth 
but invariably, in such cases he 
feels that the owner does not wish 
to spend extra money to make cer- 
tain that the building is to be sup- 
ported by a solid foundation, and 
he therefore feels justified in tak- 
ing a chance on there being no 
trouble when the job is completed. 

An instance where a serious prob- 
lem was met and the diffieulty over- 
come is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. The specific case oc- 
curred a short distance north of 
New York City in the erection of a 
small six-room house which is to- 
day standing perfectly rigid after a 
year and one-half, while houses 
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ereeted under similar conditions 
but supported by others means, 
have experienced severe results 
from settling of the foundations. 

The peeularity of the land was 
first noticed when the excavation 
work began, a layer of humus' or 
decayed vegetation being first re- 
moved. This layer was about 18 
inches in thiekness and fairly uni- 
form in character. 

It was desired to excavate to a 
depth of 4 ft. 6 in. below the sur- 
face level, and as the work pro- 
ceeded it became evident that it 
would be no easy matter to secure a 
good footing, as there apparently 
was nothing but a spongy, slimy 
clay underneath the layer of 
humus. 

As shown in the drawing, the 
clay foundation was shallow at the 
rear of the excavation but sloped 
rapidly downward toward the front 
(right hand side of the drawing). 
Rocks and substantial soil were 
found at the 4 ft. 6 in. level over 
about one-third of the area of the 
excavation while the other half con- 
sisted of the slimy clay. 

When this was discovered, all 
thought of a normal foundation was 


abandoned. The clay was found 
to exist to a depth of 11 ft. below 
the original surface along the front. 
The trenches for the footings were 
then carried downward three feet 
wide and as deep as the slope of the 
hard pan required. 

The big point in the setting of 
the footings was not in the fact of 
getting down to hard pan so much 
as it was the cutting of the hard 
pan to a depth sufficient to prevent 
the sliding of the walls when the 
weight of the house was imposed on 
the walls. The extra precaution in 
going a little deeper than was abso- 
lutely necessary in order to insure 
complete safety, proved a little 
greater expense at the time but an 
ultimate economy. 

There is no doubt that while the 
walls would not ‘‘slip’’ out like a 
duil skate, the tendency would be 
for them to move downward in the 
general direction of the slope of the 
hard pan, and such tendency would 
produce cracks in the foundation 
walls and the settling of the whole 
front of the house with the usual 
damage to plastered walls and ceil- 
ings. 

If builders would advise the peo- 
ple for whom they are putting up 
houses, in cases where a little more 
initial expense would save a greater 
expense and no end of annoyance 
at some future time, there would be 
less dissatisfaction on the part of 
those people and certainly would 
result in a better reputation for the 
builder himself. 

Many builders have the idea that 
because a man wants a house at the 
lowest figure possible, and most men 
do who are building small houses 
for a home, that he will not be will- 
ing to sacrifice a few dollars in ‘‘ex- 
tras" rather than have a poor job. 
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LEVELS 


5 the name implies Simplex Levels are simple in operation, sturdy in 
construction and dependable for accuracy. Simplex optical power 
is far superior by comparison. No loose parts to misplace. 
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For 
Architectural 
Building and 
Farm Engineering 


SIMPLEX CONVERTIBLE LEVEL, $90.00 
CHANGE FROM ONE POSITION TO ANOTHER IN 10 SECONDS 


dic MEER 


SIMPLEX DUMPY LEVEL 
An Ideal instrument for contractor, 
builder and mason............... $65.00 
-= SIMPLEX FARM LEVEL 
Will do all the work required in 
Farm Engineering. Complete.... $25.00 


SOLD BY 
NEW YORK BLUE PRINT PAPER CO. AMERICAN BLUE PRINT PAPER CO. 


108 Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 445 Plymguth Court, Chicago, Ill. 


NEW YORK BLUE PRINT PAPER CO 


102 Reade Street, New York 


Trend of Material Prices 


HE following are wholesale prices of basic build- 
ing materials in the three markets which set 
priees for the rest of the country. 
These prices are presented to show the trend of the 
wholesale market, which forecasts prices in the retail 
market. They are not prices which the average con- 


tractor can buy at, but are quoted to show him the 
movement of materials so that he can buy to better ad- 
vantage. 

Followed in conjunction with the Review of Building 
Conditions, these prices will prove invaluable. 

All prices are for earload lots, F. O. B. market 
quoted, unless otherwise noted. 


NEW YORK PRICES 


Dec.20 Jan. 26 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE— 


B. & Better Edge Grain Flooring, 13/16x2 5 Face $90.00 $92.00 
Dimensions. S1S1E, No. 1 Common, 2x4", 10'..... 43.75 43.75 


Timbers, Merchantable, '05, 12x12”, 10 to 20’..... 56.00 56.00 
B. and Better Ceiling, 4x34..... — —Ó 42.00 42.00 
B. and Better Partition 0, XOU T e 64.00 61.00 
B. and Better Finish, i/ . . .. 70.00 99.00 
No. 1 Common Boards, 1x8"........... M 53.00 41.00 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE— 
No. 2 and Better Flooring, 13/10x214'"........... $61.00 $65.00 
Roofers, 13/10x514'' e92090600090600€60020600800929090»«9092009 31.00 32.50 
DOUGLAS FIR— 00 
No. 2 Clear and Better v. G. Flooring, 1x$'"..... $78.00 800 
No. 1 Clear V. d. Piooriug 1X4" o... 3 74.00 48.00 
No. 2 Clear and Better Celling, 5$x4"............ 47.00 ced 
No. 2 Clear and Better Mover ding, 1x6"..... 58.00 50 
No. 2 Clear and Better V. G. Stepping 95.50 95. 
WESTERN RED CEDAR— 
B. C. Perfection Shingle, per MMMůM¶œMwee .. :. $6.84 798 
Washington Perfection Shingles, per LL... 6.45 6.7 
Clear Bevel Siding, Gl ꝗ . 45.00 45.00 
CANADIAN SPRUCE 38.2 
No. 1 Lath, 114" ses... *€0**5»000000090€90902009000906299€ $8.25 3.20 
Dimensions, 214“, 10 to p C ˙ð˙ͥ u. 8 [2 E) 46.00 46.00 
HARDWOOD FLOORING— 
Clear Quartered White Oak, 13/16x2%4” "OTT es. $14500 $145.00 
Clear Plain White Oak, 13/16ĩ 2 , ))V“. ` 100.00 100.00 
Clear Plain Red Oak, 13/10x214"............. 6.00 94.00 
Clear Maple, 13/10x2147....... cce eee eren S... 105.00 105.00 
(All lumber prices furnished by Lumber) 
COMMON BRICK— 
Per M. f. 0. b. job „ SE SE SE SE E EE EE SE E] O % O e 0 $22.00 $23.50 
PORTLAND CEMENT— 
BBls in car lots to contractors, delivered....... ; $2.60 $2.60 
STRUCTURAL STEEL— 
Per 100 lb. at warehouse............ e $3.64 $3.94 
CRUSHED STONE (cu. 7d.) — 
in. *e€99*90$92990€62998092569282839522929»6$9?99209209 „ 6 % 6 6 „„ „% 6 666 „6„ $3.50 $3.60 
lo in. 62 2 2 6%%öi˖4 6 „% „%%% % %%% „„ „6 „ „ „6 6 „„ 2 6% „ „ 6 %% % 6 6 „6% „% 6 6 ee 3.40 3.50 
WALL BOARD— 


Per 1,000 sq. ft. in lots under 1,000 sq. ft........ $5000 $50.00 
Per 1,000 sq. ft. in lots 1,000 to 2,500 sq. ft....... 45.00 45.00 
METAL LATH— 
2.3 1b.—26 gauge price per 100 sq. yd. delivered.. $0.22 $0.22 
2.8 1b.—24 gauge light price per 100 sq. yd. deliv. 0.25 0.25 
3.4 lb.—24 gauge heavy price per 100 rie in deliv. 0.28 0 
Add 5 cents per sq. yd. for galvanized. 
LIME (Hydrate)— 


Finishing, per 50 Ib. bang cree $0.60 $0.60 
Masons, per 50 Ib. baaeeeeAAzd¶¶d¶gdd 0.49 0.49 
SAND AND GRAVEL— 
Sand (per cubic 7ardd))ͤddʒdʒʒ $2.50 $2.65 
in. Gravel (per cubic yard)................ 3.65 3.75 
4% in. Gravel (per cubile yard).................* 3.05 3.19 
FACE BRICK — 
Tapestry (delſveredů nnn 6.50 $46.50 
Harveale (delivered) ................. eee seo 37.50 37.00 
Caledonian (delivered eese 43.00 42.00 
Smooth Grey (delivered 8 49.00 49.00 
Fisk Lock f. o. b. factor. one s 42.50 39.50 
SHINGLES— 
Asphalt, Single (per square) ..............- eese $8.50 $8.50 
Asphalt, Strip (per square)............ esses 8 7.00 7.00 
STAINED WOOD SHINGLES— 
16 in. Extra Clear (per square, delivered) ...... $11.50 $12.00 
18 in. Eureka (per square, dellvered)............. 11.50 12.00 
18 in "''feetion (per square, delivered)......... 12.50 13.00 
24 f i! (per square, delivered) PR 12.50 13.00 
Wi WER PIPE— 
E TOOL). orecisser vee ecc ee 80.12 12 230.1214 
[EV YA. dr acd ums 80.18 /  $0.1814 
ton, 8x16 in. per sq. at quarry).. $12.60 $8.75 
(Galvanized)— 
*PRPCORC Cee ese sees 2 2 6 „„ „„%„„„ e „ „% „ „ $0.05 $0.05 


prg- Dec. 26 Jan. 26 
WALL TIES (Galvanized) — 

Per Thousand aqa ese . 85.00 $5.00 
FLUE LINING— ‘nay 2035 

8 1 Ped e „ O45 0.45 
HOLLOW TILE— , 

8 x 12 x 12 in, heavy. Each, delivered .......... $0.22 $0.22 
HAIR— 

Per Bushel ...... 5 T———— 00 $0.60 
PLASTER BOARD— 

32 x 36 x 3-8 in., Each.............. -— ER Ea Ws $0.22 $0.22 
MAGNESITE STUCCO— 

Per Ton ........ d PIE 610.00 $70.00 
TILE— 

1 in. Square or Heron, White, per sq. ft ‘ $0.25 $0.25 

3 * 6 in. White Walk e 0.60 0.60 

8 x 8 in. Hed Floor,. ronis ke $0.45 $0.45 


CHICAGO PRICES 
YELLOW PINE— 


Boards, 1 x 8 No. 1 Com. ............ qu EN eS. $43.00 $46.00 

Ceiling, 5-8 x 4 B. and Btr............... e. e 44.5 48.00 

Dimension No. 1. 2 x 4, 12 to 14 ft. HA 34.00 34.00 

Drop Siding, 1 x 6, B. and Btr.............. MEAN 55.50 55.50 

Finish, 1 x 4, B. and Bt cece cece dime 66.00 68.50 

Flooring, B. and Btr. E. G.. 1 x n "9:929 eee 87.00 91.25 

Lüth,4- ft. ⁵ (/// 5 6.25 6.25 

Timbers, Long Leaf No. 1, 10-20 ft., S4S, 6x12 to 

12 x 12 (EE DE SE SE EE EF SE SE „„ »„ E) *999»049239925280 69992926 LOE EE SE 0 [2 EN 50.00 52.00 

HARDWOODS-— 

Maple Flooring. . ji.) f·˙ 8 $104.00 $104.00 

Oak Flooring, 3-8 x 2, Cl. P., White 75.00 73.00 

Oak Flooring, 13/16 x 2%, Cl. Pl, White 111.00 108.00 
REDWOOD-— 

Bevel Siding, SISIE, 10 ft., 20 ft., % x 4, clear. $4325 $43.25 

Finish, S2S or S4S, 1 x 6 to 8 in. clear......... 94.50 94.50 
WESTERN RED CEDAR— 

Bevel Siding, !4 x 4, Clear $41.75 $41.75 

Shingles, Extra Clears, 16 inn 4.17 4.81 
COMMON BRICK— 

Per M. f. o. b. % ð Vasca aw $12.00 $12.00 


PORTLAND CEMENT— 


Bbls. in car lots to contractors, not including 
containers rss Ra xe —— — $2.10 $2.10 
STRUCTURAL STEEL— 


Per 100 Ibs. at warehouse $3.30 $3.20 


ST. LOUIS PRICES 
YELLOW PINE— 


Boards, No. 1 Com., Ii z 444 es-es.. $829.00 $46.75 
Partition. x 34%. B. and Btr.......... — M 05.00 56. 
Dimension, No. 1, SISIE, Short Leaf, 2 x 4 in., 
19 We E fov vot . 32.50 36.50 
Finish. S828. B. and Btr., 1 x 4, 6 & 8 fl. 6.00 65.50 
Flooring, B. and Btr., E. G., 1 x 3.......... eens 81.25 86.00 
Flooring, B, and Btr., F. G., 1 x 33. 55.00 60.00 
bsthi.4 ft. NO. Tl... uter MW E wind sce ys 4.75 5.50 
Timbers, No. 1, rough, short leaf, 6 x 12 to 12 x 
12 in. 10 to 20 , ðᷣͤ ss C 39.50 48.75 
CALIFORNIA RED WOOD : 
Finish, S28, Cl., 1 x 6 in ERA et PVC A 94.50 b 
Siding, 4 in. Bevel, 10 to 20 ft.................. 45 0 2525 
8 inch Coloninl ......... rn ee 76.75 76.75 
8 inch Bungalow............. MR We OR uade 59.25 59.25 
HARDWOODS— 
Oak Flooring, 3-8 x 1% and 2 in., Clear Qtr. 
VII 8 $107.00 $107.0 
Maple Flooring, 13/16 x 214 in., Clear..... ... . 100.5 100.50 
RED CEDAR— 
Siding. % x 6, Cleaeaaeaeoao uu eee $45.90 5.90 
Shingles, Clears, Per M....................... ees 4.26 Mt 
COMMON BRICK— 
Per M., f. 0. D. hh iow Beha . $20.00 $20.00 


PORTLAND CEMENT— 
Bbls. in car lots to contractors, not including 


container ou cn cca Neuere ͤſ — $2.35 $2.35 
STRUCTURAL STEEL— 


Per 100 lbs. at warehouse........... eme cove $3.45 $3.45 
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Johnson’s Floor Varnish dries dust- 
free in two hours and hard over 
night. It imparts a beautiful, high 
lustre—has good body is easy work- 
ing—will give long wear—is abso- 
lutely water-proof—and will stand 
all reasonable tests. 


Johnson’s Floor Varnish is tough, elastic and 
durable. It will not chip, check, mar, blister or 
scratch white. Is very pale in color so can be 
used on the lightest floors and linoleum. Splendid 
for furniture, woodwork and trim of all kinds. 
May be rubbed if desired. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


We will gladly send you a pint of Johnson’s Floor Varnish, all charges 
prepaid, if you will test it in comparison with the brand you are at 
present using. Write us on your business letterhead—there is no obliga- 
tion whatever attached to this offer. 
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FREE---This Book on WoodF W 


This book is full of S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
practical information “W Dept. B.A. 2 Racine, Wis 


on finishing new floors pi " 2 PDAS k 
an 4 - * ease send me, tree and postpal your boo 
d trim and refinish on Interior Wood Finishing. 1 


ing old work of this 
kind. Written by ex- Name 
perts— profusely illus- 

trated contains color r . EI TITRE 
charts gives covering 
capacities, etc. Fill out 
and mail this coupon, I Buy Varnish from.................. 
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A New Department 


E have been arranging for this de- 
partment and hope it will be of use 
to our readers, so send along your prob- 


lems. Just as we were about ready, 
along comes this letter: 


Providence, R. I., Jan. 26, 1924. 


The Editor, 
Building Age and The Builders' 
Journal. 


Dear Sir.—Here is an idea that came 
to me. I don't know whether it is any 
good or not, so use your own judgment. 
How would it be to introduce for a time 
a column or page in Building Age and 
The Builders? Journal,’’ called The 
Question Box?! (or similar name), de- 
voted to questions and answers relative 
to the trade? If you think such a ques- 
tion box would be worth trying, I will 
start it with a few, so giddap, horsey, 
here goes. 

You can use your own judgment as to 
whether the editor is to answer these 
questions, or for them to be published in 
the columns and the different readers 
send in their answers according to their 
experiences. 

1. What relationship is there between 
timber and coal that many lumber 
dealers also sell coalf 

2. How can I make half timber trim 
and frame work, and leave it to weather 
naturally without the joints rotting and 
the ends of the pieces cracking? Would 
a tar or other such preservative be any 
good and lasting? 

3. If brickbats from an old building 
are put into a concrete form and then 
the concrete mixed thin and poured in, 
how deep should the bricks be thrown 
in and how much water should be used 
in mixing the concrete? Wall 1 foot 
0 inches thick. 

4. How can I tell if a steel column 
has a fine crack that later in the build- 
ing might prove serious? 

5. When a clay tile roof is used on a 
house, the tile being hooked over wood 
strips and a chimney comes up through 


the pitch of the roof, how is the roof 


flashed around the chimney? 
Yours for the good of the trades. 
HARRY FAIRCHILD. 


Thanks for the idea, Mr. Fairchild. It 
is a good one, and as we had the head- 


iY wa tt TO 


ing prepared to start this department, 
here goes! l 

We will try to answer your questions 
and if any of our readers know any- 
thing better, we will be glad to publish 
their letters. 

1. There is no relation between timber 
and coal, with the exception that the 
winter season means poor business for 
the lumber dealer, therefore he handles 
coal as an extra line to help out. It is 
the same reason that coal and ice are so 
often handled by the same merchant. 

2. The important part is to prevent 
moisture from getting into the joints. 
When you are making them, if you fill 
in with white lead there will be no 
trouble. 

3. Brickbats are alright in a concrete 
mix. We do not advocate the concrete 
mix being any thinner than usual, but be 
sure to have your bricks thoroughly 
wet, so that they will not absorb all the 
moisture from your concrete mix before 
it has time to set. There is no rule that 
we know of stating how deep the brick 
should be. 

4. If a steel column is covered over, 
you wil not be able to tell if it is: 
cracked or not. A crack, however, is a 
very rare thing in a steel column. It 
may occur, however, where different 
plates or angles are riveted together. 
There are so many conditions that might 
occur that it is pretty hard to answer 
this question correctly for all cases. 
When a column is uncovered the crack 
can be seen by examination and by using 
a thin steel ‘‘feeler.’’ 

9. Using a wide projecting flash from 
the chimney will cover up the space be- 


tween the chimney and the last row of 
tile. 


Standard Brick 


HAT are the dimensions of a 
standard size brick? 


Paul Amadsen. 

There are more than 57 varieties of 
brick used in building construction work 
and each is a standard of its own. A 
fair, average size of common brick is 
eight and a quarter by two and one 
quarter, but this will vary according to 
where it was manufactured. The Bu- 
reau of Housing and Building at Wash- 
ington is endeavoring to have manufac- 
turers adopt less varieties of size, so 
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that in the future we may have a few 
sizes which can be called standard. At 
the present time such an article does not 
exist. 


Shingle Question 
Wr you kindly give me a little in- 
formation about shingles? How 


many shingles to a bunch? 


A New Subscriber. 


A bundle of shingles contains enough 
shingles to make one thousand inches if 
they are placed in a row. The average 
wood shingle is supposed to be four 
inches in width. Thus, 250 of such 
shingles would make a thousand inches. 
This is the reason why it is usually 
stated that a bundle contains 250 
shingles. 


A Question About 
Lathing 


MUSS you kindly inform us the 
easiest way to estimate the number 
of wood lath required for plastering? 
E Mortimer Smith. 


-Lathing is estimated by the square 
yard. Fifteen lath are counted for each 
square yard and it will take 6% lbs. of 
3-penny nails for each 1,000 lath. Lath 
are four feet long and should be spaced 
about 14 inch apart for side walls and 
36 inch apart for ceilings. In estimating 
lathing small openings are neglected, 
being figured as if solid, for the waste 
necessary at such openings would offset 
the space not covered. 


What Is Board Measure! 
WwW" you kindly explain what 19 
meant by board measure! I see in 
your quantity surveys that you have 
different timber listed as so many 
(F. B. M.) feet board measure. 
A Reader. 


A board foot is 1-12 part of a cubic 
foot. In other words, it is the content 
of a board 1 inch thick and 1 foot 
square. Thus, for example: One inch 
board 6 feet long and 1 foot wide would 
contain 6 feet board measure. Another 
linch board 6 inches wide and 6 feet 
long would contain 3 feet board measure. 
A ½ inch board 6 inches wide and 
feet long would contain 114 feet board 
measure. 
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Natco Covers 


the Farm Field Also 


These Natco advertisements will appear all 
through the winter months in the following 
farm publications: 


Successful Farming American Poultry Advocate 
Farm & Fireside Rural New Yorker 

Farm Journal Hoard's Dairyman 
Country Gentleman Breeder's Gazette 


This year, as in former years, millions of farmers 
will be requested to write for our book " Natco 
on the Farm" containing pictures and plans of 
Natco Farm Buildings of all types. Better write 
for a copy for your own file. It's free. 


NATIONAL FIRE: PRGDFING: COMPANY 
528 Fulton Building * Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Houses in Russia 


RESENT building construction in 
Penes Russia, according to data 
compiled by the Commissariat of the In- 
terior from building permits issued by 
271 municipalities, and abstracted from 
Economie Life““ by the Eastern Euro- 
pean Division of the Department of 
Commerce, is altogether of a primitive 
type. The total number of permits is- 
sued in 1922 called for the construction 
of 8,914 private dwellings, of which two- 
story houses of brick or masonry repre- 
sented 1.4 per cent., the balance of 98.6 
per cent. of the permits covering one- 
story houses of wood and other semi- 
permanent materials. No permits were 
issued for buildings over two stories in 
height. The small houses of simple con- 
struction predominated in large cities 
and small towns irrespective of their 
size, the difference appearing only in the 
proportion of two-story houses built of 
masonry; while in cities with a popula- 
tion of 50,000 to 100,000 the ratio of 
such buildings amounted to 4.2 per cent., 
in cities with a population above 100,000 
it represented but 1.3 per cent. 


Builders' Conference 


O provide & forum where colored 

builders and contractors may ex- 
change ideas and experiences and where 
they may see demonstrated by national 
experts scientific and up-to-date meth- 
ods, Hampton Institute will hold its 
second annual builders’ conference on 
February 11, 12 and 13, in conjunction 
with the annual convention of the Na- 
tional Builders Association, of which 
Charles T. Russell of Richmond is 
president. 


New Kiln Drying Process 


KILN drying process which will dry 

one-inch softwood lumber, green 
from the saw, to 10 per cent, moisture 
content in 24 hours or less has been de- 
veloped at the United States Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison. The 
novel feature of the process consists in 
foreing superheated steam at high veloc- 
ity rst in one direction and then in the 
opposite through the pile of lumber in 
the kiln. 

This treatment dries the lumber very 
uniformly and rapidly with a minimum 
of checking and warping. Drying lum- 
ber by this process consumes more 
steam per thousand feet of lumber than 
ordinary kiln-drying processes; it some- 
what reduces the toughness of the lum- 


ber and cannot be used in thicknesses of 
more than two inches. 


News, Notes and Comment 


It is suited to Douglas fir, firs of all 
kinds, western hemlock, white cedars, 
sugar pine and both western and south- 
ern yellow pine, but not to some soft- 
woods on account of collapse. 


Book Reviews 


Recommended Building Code. 50 8x11-in. 
pages, sent free, published by the 
Portland Cement Association, 111 W. 
Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


A contribution to the movement for 
better building codes is given in this use- 
ful book. Builders will find it replete 
with information on the constructiqg of 
various types of buildings. There is 
much valuable information in this book 
for all builders. 


Practical Course in Roof Framing by 
Richard M. Van  Gaasbeck. 264 


4l6xT7.in. pages, cloth bound, price 
$1.50, published by Fred’k J. Drake 
& Co. of Chicago. 


The subject of roof framing is always 
an interesting one to builders and in 
this volume the author has collected a 
number of everyday and unusual prob- 
lems which confront the builder. Much 
of the information originally appeared in 
Building Age therefore the author needa 
no introduction to our readers. 


Stair Builders’ Guide by Morris Wil- 
hams. 256 6x9-in. pages, cloth 
bound, price $2.50, published by the 
U. P. C. Book Co., New York. 

Stair building for anything but the 
straight flight requires a great deal of 
careful workmanship especially so for 
cylindrical and elliptical stairs. In this 
volume the author explains the method 
of building various kinds of staircases 
and simple methods of shaping hand 
rails. All subject matter has been ex- 
plained so that the average building 
mechanie may thoroughly understand it. 

Nothing is more interesting than the 

working out of a complicated stair prob- 


lem and this book will be a valuable in- 
structor. 


Foundations, Abutments and Footings 
edited by Geo. A. Hool, W. S. Kinne 
and H. S. Baker. 414 6x9.in. pages, 
cloth bound, price $4.00, published 


by McGraw-Hill Book Co, New 
York. 


Although principally prepared from 
the civil engineer’s standpoint this vol- 
ume contains a large amount of valuable 
information to make it useful for build- 
ing contractors, especially the builder of 
larger structures. A section that will 


appeal especially to builders is that de- 
voted to excavation. 
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Terra Cotta Specification 


HE National Terra Cotta Society 
and the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, working through their respective 
committees on specifications and strue- 
tural service for the past two years, 
have formulated a set of specifications 


for architectural terra cotta and its set- 


ting. 

Mr. William H. Powell as president 
of the National Terra Cotta Society, and 
Mr. Steven F. Voorhees as chairman of 
the Structural Service Committee of the 
American Institute of Architects, sub- 
mitted the specifications to the American 
Engineering Standards Committee for 
development, and ultimately for ap 
proval as a national standard. The 
specifications already developed will 
form the basis of work of a representa: 
tive sectional committee which will be 
organized specially for the purpose. 


Model Factory Building 


R ATHER unique is the new complete 

plant of the American 3-Way Lux: 
fer Prism Company on Webster Avenue, 
Long Island City, New York. Its large 
working space is arranged on one floor, 
assuring convenient manufacturing con: 
ditions. 


Weathering Limestones 


AE of tests to determine the 
resistance of limestone to frost ac 
tion is now under way by the United 
States Bureau of Standards. 

Small samples eut from the stone are 
soaked in water and are then frozen. 
After freezing they are put back in the 
water to thaw. 

Of the samples tested many showed 
serious disintegration after they had 
been frozen seventy-five times. Others 
have now been frozen as many as eight 
hundred times and show as yet no serr 
ous disintegration. The samples come 
from different localities; and when the 
tests are completed the data will be of 
value to architects in the selection of 
building stone. 

Limestone is now used extensively 3$ 
a facing stone. It is less expensive than 
granite and more easily cut, which 
makes it quite popular. It is not 80 
durable as granite, however, and is apt 
to show surface weathering within 8 
hundred years. 

Other tests being undertaken at the 
Bureau have to do with waterproofing 
compounds. The purpose of such com: 
pounds is to lengthen the life of the 
stone and prevent the absorption of um 
sightlv stains. 
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With an Atkins Saw it 1s unneces- 
sary to take a strangle-hold on a 
piece of lumber to "chew" through— 
the scientifically ground and per- 
fectly tempered Atkins bites its way 
through with its keen teeth, cutting 
fast, clean and smooth. 
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You can obtain them in regular or narrow 
width, straight, skew or ship pattern, with 
a choice of the new Improved Perfection 
Svr O Handle, which eliminates wrist strain, or 


SANA the Old Style Block Handle. 


Proven performance in the stress of serv- 
ice makes Atkins Saws, — 
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“The Finest on Earth" 


2 NP TAL GET THEM FROM YOUR DEALER 


Enclose 35 cents, stamps or money order, for 


NAIL APRON; ask for SAW SENSE and useful 


souvenir. Mention your hardware dealer's name 
when ordering. 


E. C. ATKINS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1857 THE SILVER STEEL SAW PEOPLE 
Home Office and Factory, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Canadian Factory, Hamilton, Ontario 
Machine Knife Factory, Lancaster, N. Y. 


Branches Carrying Complete Stocks ín 
the Following Cities: 
New Orleans Seattle 
New York City Paris, Franee 
Portland, Ore. Sydney, N. 8. W. 
San Francisco Vaneouver, B. C. 
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Atlanta 
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' Chicago 

b Minneapolis 
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ONTRACTORS who have 
( had occasion to erect build- 

ings in the farming commun- 
ities, have undoubtedly been im- 
pressed with the value of having the 
different farm buildings equipped 
with electric lights and power ap- 
plianees. Where power can be had 
from a central station it means only 
the expense of running poles and 
having a feed line brought to the 
farm. | 

In eases where power cannot be 
supplied the farmer need not be 
without the many advantages that 
electricity gives in these modern 
days. 
ean now be had at a very reasonable 
priee. They need but little atten- 
tion, being operated by a small gaso- 
line engine and an attached dy- 
namo. 

The best way is to have storage 
batteries in conjunction with this 
electric generating set, as in this 
ease the dynamo is run at the most 
convenient times to charge the bat- 
teries and current can then be used 
as desired from the batteries. 

This system should be understood 
by the builder and, in fact, installed 
under his direction. He is the logi- 
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Electricity on the 


Small electric power plants 


id Power 
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cal man to inform the farmer of the 
advantages that would result from 
a proper electrie installation, for 
electric current on the farm has 
many uses besides just lighting the 
various buildings. 

Perhaps in no other building 
group so much as in farm buildings, 
can use be made of a proper switch- 
ing equipment. The house, of 
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course, should be wired like any 
residence having all sorts of con- 
venience outlets for the different 
attachments that can now be had. 
On this subject we have published 
many an article. 

A switch at the house will light 
the path to the barn, etc., reaching 
there, another switch will turn out 
the lights, thus saving the current 
when it is not needed. On the re- 
turn journey, the same arrange- 
ment is repeated. 

Inside the barn, convenient to the 
door, different push button switches 
will enable one to light up any par- 
ticular section that may be desired. 
A convenience outlet will enable the 
electric soldering iron or the electric 
glue pot to be heated. All the 
various operations of farm repair 
work can be done so much more 
easily by having the electric equip- 
ment. 

The builder is the one to tell the 
farmer what may be had to cut 
down his expense of high-cost farm 
labor by using electric service. 
When you are called in about any 
alteration work for farm buildings 
do not forget to bring up the sub- 
ject of electric work. 
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Ideal Home Francis Nelson, Architect 
kt * y C. F. Karser, Plumbing Contractor 


When Bamberger Builds 


One of America’s great department stores—L. Bamberger & Com- 
. N. J.—has just finished an Ideal Home" for ex- 
hibition purposes. Infinite care and skill have guided decisions 
on every detail of construction and furnishing. 


Brass Pipe was chosen for hot and cold water lines because it 
cannot rust. And because true economy is reckoned by length of 
service rather than initial cost. 


Anaconda Guaranteed Brass Pipe was chosen, above all others, 
because its quality has been proved by records of long service. It 
is guaranteed by the largest manufacturer in the Copper and 
Brass industry and is trademarked for the purpose of permanent 


identification. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 


New York, Chicago OP Mills and Factories: 
Boston, Philadelphia, Providence ANA O oA Ansonia, Conn., Torrington, Conn. 
LÀ ` 


Detroit, Pittsburgh, Cleveland from mine to co Waterbury, Conn., Ruffalo, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, San Francisco Ce Hastings-on-Hudson.N.Y , Kenosha, Wis. 


In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED, NEW TORONTO, ONTARIO 


YN. ~~ ~~ Digitized y Google 
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Review of the Building Situation 


HE close of the year 1923 

saw the establishment of a 

new, unprecedented record 
in the amount of construction per- 
formed in any one year. The vast 
amount of building which con- 
tinued into December with the 
same record-breaking stride struck 
up during October and November: 
points to an unprecedented boom 
of prosperity in the building in- 
dustry. 

According to statistics recently 
published by the F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration and by S. W. Straus & 
Company, reports from 266 rep- 
resentative cities, showed a gain in 
building activities of 18 per cent. in 
December over the same month in 
1922. 

Based on the amounts of con- 
tracts awarded as reported, the 
volume of building during the year 
for the entire country may be con- 
servatively put at $5,500,000,000. 


These figures show an increase over 
the year 1922 of 24 per cent. 

Residential building amounted to 
approximately 14 of this huge sum, 
while business and industrial build- 
ings amounted to about 20% and 
edueational buildings amounted to 
7%. These are rather interesting 
figures to carefully consider. 

With an average gain during the 
last three months of 1923 of 25%, 
there is every reason to believe that 
at least the early weeks of 1924 
when reported will show a greater 
volume of building than during any 
previous mid-winter. 

The value of these conditions to 
the industry cannot be lightly 
brushed aside, and the eventual 
benefit to the public with a con- 
tinuation of this situation will be 
marked, inasmuch as it will tend to 
relieve the pressure from the gen- 
eral shortage of buildings now ex- 
isting. This does not ‘mean that 


there is a likelihood of the shortage 
being immediately adjusted, but it 
is an indication of wholesome condi- 
tions throughout the industry, par- 
ticularly in the stabilization of 
prices and the increased production 
of labor. 

Reports from large cities show an 
astonishing amount of building in 
the different cities. New York 
leads with a total of $792,000,000, 
Chicago is second with $329,000, 
000, and, here is a surprise, Los 
Angeles is third, with a total of 
€200,000,000. Other Western 
States, however, do not show such 
a vast gain in construction. 

Nearly 70% of the total amount 
of this huge total of construction in 
1923 was in the States east of the 
Mississippi, and despite this large 
amount of construetion it is evident 
from our recent survey that this 
section is still far from being built 
up to normal requirements. 


Record of December, 1923, Building Contracts Awarded 


SECTION OF COUNTRY 


New England New York Mid Atlantic Pittsburgh Middle West North West South Atlantic 

Classification of Buildings District - District District District District District District Totals 
Business Buildings............ $4,988,400 $19,225,500 $2,282,300 $4,560,600 $6,193,000 $1,672,200 $3,465,700 $42,387,700 
Educational Buildings......... 3,323,100 11,766,900 949,700 1,318,700 7,498,500 611,500 2,959,300 28,427,700 
Hospitals and Institutions..... 350,000 473,800 274,200 842,200 398,0cohoh nn 175,100 2,513,309 
Industrial Buildings.......... 1,933,000 6,368,100 4,686,500 2,064,000 5,689,800 2,351,000 2,036,000 25,160,400 
Military and Naval Buildings.. hh Iera. » 4) 1900. meta hartes 176,300 
Public Buildings.............. 275,000 1,076,000 111,200 1,202,100 704,600 |  ...... 187,900 3,556,800 
Public Works and Public Util- 

iii da. cer 1,418,900 5,108,300 3,405,500 10,539,800 9,215,400 896,700 9,951,400 40,536,000 
Religious and Memorial Build- 

INGE. cono ⁵ĩͤðͤVK REA iSt 677,000 896,400 425,000 501,500 1,105,500 40,000 1,072,500 4,717,900 
Residential Buildings ......... 13,087,500 65,119,600 12,212,400 14,357,500 28,817,800 2,966,400 11,128,000 147,689,200 
Social and Recreational Build- 

/ 339,500 1,035,000 174,300 790,000 1,245,500 142,500 856,100 4,582,400 

Told lE AA de es $26,617,400 $111,069,600 $24,521,100 $36.158,400 $60,868,900 $8,680,300 $31,832,000 $299,747,700 


Building Projects Contemplated, December, 1923 


SECTION OF COUNTRY 


New England New York Mid Atlantic Pittsburgh Middle West North West South Atlantic 


Classification of Buildings District District District District District District District Totals 
Business Buildings............ $3,885,900 $23,237,000 $7,601,100 $7,123,600 $14,195,000 $973,700 $6,084,300 $63,100,600 
Educational Buildings......... 2,723,800 9,034,600 3, 327,600 5,402,300 9,103,500 1,476,000 10,474,000 41,541,200 
Hospitals and Institutions..... 185,000 3,883,000 712,000 2,495,000 2,053,200 3,500 5, 562,000 14, 893, 700 
Industrial Buildings. 10,728,000 6,956,100 6,173,000 7,012,000 38,739,800 1,681,000 9,043,000 — 71,332,900 
Military and Naval Buildings 13,200 75,0000 2.000 %cĩ 29s 25,000 115,200 
Publie Buildings ........... i 463,000 372,000 112,000 120,500 1,347,500 62,000 726,000 3,203,000 
Public Works and Public Util- 
10188: «oup ĩèͤ V 1,868,000 2,685,700 8, 674,600 13,029,100 41,864,700 2,230,700 25,189,600 95,842,400 
ligious and Memorial Build- 
n — ———— € 689,500 2,611,500 1,342,000 2,344,000 2,640,500 336,000 1,512,500 11,476,000 
Residential Buildings ........ 15,662,500 103,432,900 26, 169,100 26,833,200 82,764,900 4,386,400 13,583,400 275,832,400 
Social and E ‘tional Build- 

inggs „ö 603,500 1,662,200 874,000 2, 172,000 7,511,500 514,500 1,618,000 14,955,700 


TI $69,531,700 $195,222,600 $11,663,800 $70,117,800 $592,293,100 
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: $36,809,200 $153,888,200 $55,059,800 
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SENT FREE 


Mail the Coupon for These Two Books and Blue 


If you are in any building trade, we want to send you these 2 books and 
blue prints at our expense. One of these books contains a lesson in Plan 
Reading prepared by the Chicago Tech. experts; the other explains the 
Chicago Tech. method of training men by mail in the building trades 
for the jobs that pay the most money or for businesses of their own. 
All you have to do to get them is to mail the coupon. Don’t send a penny. 


Get the Knowledge That Will 


Make You Worth More Money 


You may be as d a man as there is 
in the use of tools but as long as you 
remain a workman you won't earn more 
than the wage scale. It isn’t manual skill 
that puts a man in big pay class—it’s the 
ability to use his head that brings the 
fat pay check or enables him to “go in 
for himself.” That has been proved over 
and over again by workmen who took 
the Chicago Tech. training in the higher 
branches of building and are now fore- 
men, superintendents and contractors. 

J. B. Woodside of Oklahoma was a car- 
penter working for $6 a day when_he 
took a course in training by mail at Chi- 
cago Technical College and was advanced 
to a foremanship in 2 months, became a 
superintendent 5 months later and then 
went into contracting. 

Carl Testroat of Iowa is another man 
who got into a successful contracting 
business through his training, as did J. G. 
Hart of West Virginia, and C. W. Busch 


Not only workmen have got ahead 
through this instruction. but also con- 
tractors who were taking on small jobs 
because their experience was limited. 
Chicago Tech. has taught them how to 
handle the big jobs that pay the most 


money. 
Train by Mail 


Never before have there been such op- 
portunities as there are right now for 
men with expert knowledge of building. 
You can get ready for these big oppor- 
tunities if you will use some of your 
spare time to study at home under the 
direction of the Chicago Tech. experts. 
No time taken from your present work. 
All this will be explained when we send 
you the free books and blue prints. 


Become a Building Expert 
Plan Reading. Every man who has 
got very far ahead in any building trade 


Print Plans 


to be a first rate foreman or superin- 
tendent until he knows what every line 
on a plan means and how to lay out and 
direct work from the architect’s plans. 
By the Chicago Tech. Method you quickly 
learn to read any plan as easily as you 
read these words. 

Estimating. Of course a man who 
wants to be a contractor or to hold a 
big job in a contracting organization 
must know how to figure costs of labor, 
material and everything else that goes 
into any kind of building. The Chicago 
Tech. course covers every detail of this 
important branch—shows you just how 
it is done from actual blue print plans. 

Superintending. How to hire and di- 
rect men, how to keep track of every 
detail of construction as it goes on, how 
to get the work done in the least time 
at the lowest cost is also fully covered 
in the Chicago Tech. Builders’ Course. 


Also special courses in Architectural 
Drafting for builders, taught by practi- 
cal men. These explained in Special Cat- 
alog "D" sent on request. 


Mail This Coupon—Today 


gue c e c c an an — aD 2 m ap 


CHICAGO TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
Dept. 238, Chicago Tech. Bidg., 
118 East 26th Street, 

Chicago, Ill. 


for men in the Building Trades. 
to my address below. 


(Write or print name plainly) 


Please send me your Free Books and Blue Prints 
Send postpaid 


of Kansas. can read blue prints. No man can expect NAME qp insane ³ĩ KK EEN 

/r E bse nk tele 

CHICAGO TECHNICAL COLLEGE Post COMICO Saat ain aires Uecaleiee at agi le irse 
Dept. 238, Chicago Tech. Building, 118 East 26th Street, Chicago, III. State 
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Mortising Doors 


N the construction of the larger 
I types of buildings, such as 

apartment houses, schools, 
office buildings, ete., the cutting of 
door mortises is no small job. Often 
the finishing of a large job has 
been held up waiting the cutting of 
these mortises. 

Until a very few years ago this 
work had to be done with a brace 
and bit and a hammer and chisel. 
Recently, however, a hand operated 
mortising machine has quite largely 
replaced the old method. of cutting 
mortises. 

As the result of the success of 
this machine and the demand for a 
still easier, quicker, and cheaper 
means for cutting mortises, one 
manufacturer has produced a motor 
driven mortising machine. 

This efficient machine will cut 
a perfect mortise with straight 
sides and smooth bottom in any 
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kind of wood, can be adjusted to 
cut any sized mortise from a round 
hole to 614" slot and can be used on 
stock from 1½ to 21%” thickness. 

The portability, capacity and un- 
usual power of this new mortiser 
adapt it for use in woodworking 
shops, cabinet shops, sash and door 
factories, furniture factories, etc. 
This machine is made by the Colgan 
Machinery & Supply Co., 210 Hay- 
den Building, Columbus, O. 
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Novel Weatherstrip 


HE necessity of using 
weatherstrips needs no 


argument. Every builder 
knows their desirability. Here is a 
new type that is made of a pure 
rubber-coated fabric making it 
moisture-proof. It is simply 
tacked in place and forms a re- 
silient caulk that is flexible and 
serves as a cushion thereby making 
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desirable for as it 
absorbs the slam. It is equally use- 
ful on windows as it stops the 
rattle. It comes in a continuous 
roll and can be cut economically to 
the required sizes; it is called the 
Home Comfort Weatherstrip and is 
made by E. J. Wirst, St. Louis. 


Large Hand-Saw 


AND-SAWS are common 
H enough to our readers but 

here is one that is certainly 
different as it is 48 inches long! It 
was recently made by Henry Diss- 
ton & Sons, Ine, to cut rolls of 
paper wound on brass tubes. Many 
of these paper rolls are full 24 
inches in diameter while the brass 
tubes are generally 2 inches with 
1-16 inch walls. 

The mighty sweep of this 48-inch 
hand-saw goes through both the 
tight machine rolled paper and 
brass tube with equal ease. The 


it vers doors 


blade is about twice the size of an 
ordinary hand-saw blade. 

It is certainly a curiosity but we 
do not think that any reader of 
ours would fancy to use such a saw 
on wood as a Steady eight hour per 
day job. 
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STORM-PROOF HARDWARE 
FOR GARAGE 4v» BARN DOORS 


When you build a garage or barn think of the service that its doors should 
give in all kinds of weather. National Door Hangers protect your motor 
cars and crops because they are durable and strong — withstanding the 
roughest of elements. They are easily put up and easily oiled. All vital 
parts are protected from snow, rain and dust assuring long wear. 


Storm-proof Rail 


with Protective Cover 


Exceedingly strong— Storm 
proof and bird proof—Rail joints 
dove-tailed—Requires no brac- 
kets or splice covers—Cover re- 
movable for painting inside of 
rail—Positive in satisfaction and 
easy to put up. 


No. 77 
Flexible Hanger 


A simple, strong hanger that has 
a flexible hinge joint between the 
door strap and the wheels. This 
permits the door to swing out 
when bumped. It is provided 
with steel roller bearings which 
assures an easy operating door 
under all conditions. 


Send for your copy of the NATIONAL Catalog 


NATIONAL MANUFACTURING CO. 


STERLING 


ILLINOIS 
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Sanitation on the Farm 


EALTH must be guarded 
H on the farm as well as in 
the city. The primitive 
sanitation methods used on the 
farms of even 20 years ago are no 
longer to be thought of. Still, 
there still exist many farms that 
have not been provided with all the 
conveniences that may now be had 
to make farm life as equally con- 
venient as the city house. 

The water supply should be care- 
fully guarded against pollution. 
Surface stream water is usually not 
very good, therefore a deep well 
is as good a system of water supply 
as may be had in the majority of 
eases. The old fashioned ''Old 
Oaken Bucket' was very pictur- 
esque and in its day served its pur- 
pose very well, but that day is now 
past. The modern farmer’s wife 
wants her water on a tap in the 
house and this means that some 
system of raising the water out of 
the well must be provided. 

When a builder is called upon by 
a farmer to talk about different im- 
provements, the subject of water 
supply and sewage disposal should 
be brought up. There are no spe- 
cial plumbers that can handle this 
matter as well as the builder, even 
if he has to sublet some portions of 
the contract calling for skilled 
plumbing help. Therefore, build- 
ers should be posted on the various 
water supply and sewage disposal 
systems so they can explain them 
fully to the farmer and get him 
interested in the one that will serve 
his purpose the best. 

Next to the unsanitary open well 
there is the simple pump placed di- 
rectly over a dug well. This, how- 
ever, should have a concrete slab 
over it as pictured on another page. 
Water supply outside of the house 
no longer satisfies. Therefore, at- 


tached to the well, whether it is 
dug or driven, some other arrange- 
ment besides a simple pump is 
wanted now-a-days. 

An excellent arrangement is a 
simple pump operated by a wind- 
mill pumping the water into a tank 
set on a high tower. This gives the 
height necessary to give the water 
pressure enough to raise its supply 
to any part of the house, ete. There 
is no cost with this system for power 
and therefore, it is quite economical 
to operate. 


NOTHER arrangement now 

finding much favor is a com- 
pressed air system. A pump raises 
the water into a closed iron cis- 
tern and an air pump forces com- 
pressed air into self-same tank, the 
air, being a compressible, there- 
fore expanding gas, will force the 
water ahead of it through any open- 
ing such as an open faucet. 

This sort of water supply system 
ean be operated by a hand or power 
operated pump. The power can be 
either electricity, where it can be 
had, or a gasoline engine or other 
motive power. Where electric power 
is available the system is automatic: 
when the water in the reservoir 
drops below a certain level it auto- 
matically closes a switch which 
starts the electric operating pump 
and the switch automatically cuts 
off when the water reaches its 
proper level, at the same time the 
air pressure is also raised to the de- 
sired pressure. This sort of an ap- 
paratus needs no attention except 
inspection of its different parts. 

With the other power system the 
self-same effect is produced but the 
engine needs watching while in 
operation. 

Unlike city buildings, farm build- 
ings stay ‘‘put’’ quite a long number 
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of years. They are usually built very 
substantially, therefore to have the 
plumbing system equally as lasting 
as the house we are advocating the 
earnest consideration of brass pip- 
ing for the water system. Impres 
this fact on your farmer and quote 
the words of John Ruskin: 

„When we build, let us think that 
we build forever.. Loet it 
be such work as our descendants 
will thank us for * * * and 
that men will say, as they look upon 
the labor and wrought substances of 
them, ‘See! This our father did 
for us. " 

Nothing can be so great in im 
portance as proper attention to the 
sewage disposal The old time 
closet over a dug-out is unsanitary 
and inconvenient. There is abso 
lutely no reason now, except er 
pense, why any house, no matter 
how isolated its surrounding might 
be, cannot be equipped with the 
modern plumbing outfit and have 
the sewage disposed of in an abso- 
lutely sanitary method. 


ROBABLY the most efficient 
method is by means of the sep- 
tic tank. This can be built of m& 
sonry or special steel tanks can 
now be had which simply need 
to be buried and, when the piping 
is laid, the system is ready for 
operation. Where such a SJ* 
tem is too expensive to install, 8 
single cistern cesspool is the ne 
best arrangement. In cases where 
expense bars even this, the builder 
ean furnish his customer with ? 
chemical closet outfit which ¥ 
give him the advantage of having 
an indoor closet without the expen® 
of the more improved types of sew 
age disposal. 
It is up to the builder to sell the 
farmers on these improvements. 
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This re-roofing job 
sold 3 carloads of 
Johns-Manville Asbestos 


e 
Shingles Again Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles 


demonstrate the advertising value of their fine 
appearance and the selling value of their durability and fire-safety. 


When Mr. E. J. Cohoon of Elizabeth City, N. C., completed 
the re-roofing job shown in the large picture above, he started the 
ball rolling for the sale of three carloads of Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Shingles in the community —and the end is not yet. Several of Mr. 
Cohoon's other jobs that grew out of the first are shown to the left. 


* After landingthe first jab; the rest was easy, writes Mr Cohoon. 
The above jobs were all done within the past year, with two more 
jobs contracted for, and plenty of other prospects.“ 


Al! over the country live dealers are making a good thing out 
of Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles. These shingles sell because 
they give the home owner exactly what he wants — beauty, 
permanence, fire-safety, and the convenience of re-roofing right 
over the old roof. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc., 296 Madison Avenue at 41st Street, New York City 
Branches in 61 Large Cities 
For Canada; CANADIAN ,OHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 


JOHNS -MANVILLE 
Asbestos Shingles 


COVERS 
THE CONTINEN 


Through 


Asbestos 


and its allied products 
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Extension of Time for Performing Contracts 
| By Arthur. L. H. Street 


HETHER a contractor is en- 
W soa to an extended time al- 

lowance for completing a build- 
ing, under circumstances stated as fol- 
lows, is the question presented by a 
New Jersey builder: 

A contract to alter two buildings re- 
quired completion by September 1,1922. 
While the work was being done, the 
owner directed making of changes from 
the original plans, involving, as extra 
work, the shoring of a party wall, taking 
down about 20 feet of wall, installing 
steel beams, underpinning, etc. He also 
held back erection of a low tile parti- 
tion block until the middle of October. 
The owner caused further delay in car- 
pentry work and tile-laying through 
tardy award of the heating equipment 
contract. 

The work was completed November 
lst, and the owner did not question the 
justness of the final certificate, but 
merely requested delay for payment. 
Later, however, he announced refusal to 
settle because the work was not com- 
pleted by September lst. 

On the facts stated, there does not ap- 
pear to be room for reasonable dispute 
on the proposition that the contractor’s 
delay in completing the work after the 
time originally agreed on was a reason- 
able one, and that the owner has no just 
defense against the contractor’s claim 
on this account. . 

The law on the subject lines up with a 
common-sense view of what is just and 
fair in such cases. 

There are numerous court decisions to 
the effect that a contractor is entitled 
to additional time within which to per- 
form, commensurate with delays caused 
by the owner. (9 Corpus Juris,781-790). 

It is true that there are decisions to 
the effect that where a building con- 
tract specifically requires the contractor 
to give the owner or his architect notice 
of a claim for additional time, such pro- 
vision must be complied with. But it 
has been held that such delays as are 
caused by the owner’s delay in awarding 
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a plumbing contract or result from the 
owner's superintendent's orders entitle 
the contractor to additional time with- 
out complying with a clause providing 
for notice of claim for additional time 
on account of delays caused by other 
contractors. (152 Southwestern Re- 
porter, 205). 

‘The failure of the builder to perform 
the contract in the time stipulated there- 
for will be excused, and the owner can- 
not take advantage thereof, where such 
failure is caused by the wrongful acts of 
the owner or by his failure to perform 
his part of the contract, or by the fault 
of persons for whose conduct the owner 
is responsible.“ (9 Corpus Juris, 783.) 

There are numerous decisions to the 
effect that there is a valid excuse for 
delay in completing a building by a 
specified time where the delay is caused 
by the owner's failure to do certain 
work required on his part and necessary 
to be done before the builder can do his 
work. 

As to delays caused by the owner or- 
dering extra work, it is generally held 


LL readers are invited to ask 
any questions that will help 
them solve any legal difficulty 

that they may be in. Our legal ad- 
viser unll answer direct by mail and 
give his opinion as to the correct 
procedure. 
of general interest to the trade will 
be published in these columns. All 
inquiries must be accompanicd by the 
name and address of the corres- 
pondent so that he may be requested 
for further information 1f necessary 
to the intelligent answering of his 
question. No names will be pub- 
lished, only initials or a nom de 
plume. Remember that this service 
is free to subscribers. Address 
Legal Department, Building Age and 
The Builders’ Journal, 239 West 39th 
Street, New York City. 
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Questions and answers | 


by the courts that if the work was not 
contemplated when the original contract 
was made the contractor is not liable for 
failure to perform the original contract 
and additional work within the time 
originally fixed. On alterations being 
ordered, the contractor is entitled to rea 
sonable additional time within which to 
complete all the work. But, of course, 
where the additional work is not of such 
nature as to delay performance, it afford 
no excuse for delay. And it has been 
decided that where a contractor has un 
dertaken to perform by a certain time, 
under a contract specially permitting 
the owner to order extra work, the con- 
tractor is not entitled to extra tıme, 
except as the contract may so provide. 
«Still the mere fact that the builder 
undertakes to execute any additional 
work which may be ordered does not re 
quire him to execute such additional 
work within the original time limit, and 
if he is unnecessarily delayed by addi- 
tional work being ordered the delay i9 
excusable; and this has been held to be 
true, although the contract provides that 
extra work or alterations shall be made 
by the builder and that such changes 
shall be made without holding the con 
tract as violated or void in any other 
respect.“ (9 Corpus Juris, 788.) 

And in one case (119 Southwestern 
Reporter, 446), a branch of the Mis- 
souri Court of Appeals said: 

This for tho reason the contractor 
being completely subservient to the 
owner under the contract, is compelled 
to do his bidding and therefore the law, 
in refusing to tolerate the exaction of 
that which is impossible, implies relief 
from the obligations as to time. The 
law declines to tolerate an arbitrary er 
ercise of the power thus vested in the 
owner which would result in muleting 
the contractor in damages for failing te 
complete the building within the time 
originally provided when the owner 
knew at the time of ordering the altera- 
tion that it was impossible to complete 
the work without an extension.“ 
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HY pay for expensive roofing materials Driving rains or rotting suns will not affect 
when you can use Con-ser-tex, which it. Con-ser-tex is waterproof, dry-rot-proof, 
enibodies all the elements that go to make a and mildew-proof; will not shrink, curl or 
good roofing and whose cost is very reason- peel, and makes a permanent, attractive, 
able? durable covering. Can be laid at a very low 


labor cost. 
Furthermore, Con-ser-tex has no equal as a These are practical considerations for the 


covering for balconies, porch rocfs and floors, builder, and are proved by the satisfactory 
and all surfaces where wear and tear will service Con-ser-tex is giving on thousands of 
result. homes. 

Full information is contained in our new booklet 


“Roofing Facts and Figures.” Write for a copy. 


Wim. L. Barrell Co. of N. Y., Inc. 


52 Leonard Street New York Citv 


Chicago Distributors: 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
430-440 North Wells St. 


California Distributors: 
Waterhouse-Wilcox Co. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 
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Bishopric Base Bishopric Stucco 


Bishopric Base is an insulating, over Bishopric Base is water- 
strengthening, sound-deadening, proof and fire-proof. No con- 
moisture-proof and fire-resistant traction or expansion. All the 
base; it insures a building that is elements of wear and tear have 
absolutely dry, vermin-proof and been anticipated in the manufac- 
healthy. ture of BISHOPRIC. 


Bishopric is Sold by Dealers Everywhere 
Write for booklet, “For All Time and 


Clime.” Beautifully illustrated—work- | Ke BISHOPRIC MANUFACTURING © 


17 ESTE AVE. CINCINNATI. OHIO 


ing details—specifications. It will help 
solve your building problems. Mew YORK CITY LOS ANGELES OTTAwA 
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Building the American Home 


ITH such a wider ——  — space to various matters 
choice of ma- N O greater contribution could be made to connected with home 


terials and won- assure the stability of the Nation, and the building and illustrated 
derful appliances, the advancement of its ideals, than. to make it a by a large number of suc- 


builder today is able to Nation of home-owning families. All the in- cessful homes that have 
produce homes for even strumentalities, which have been devised to con- been recently built 
the family of moderate tribute toward this end, are deserving of en- throughout our country. 

Next month we will con- 


means that surpass in couragement."? 
eomfort and convenience 
the palaces of kings a cen- 


—Calvin Coolidge. tinue the good work by 


showing a large variety of 


tury ago. Probably no in- bungalow homes. 

dustry has been blessed with so many inventions that The builder is the counselor to the home owner 
enable its members to add so much to the comfort of and he is asked for advice on all different subjects 
our people. connected with building, therefore it is necessary for 


Home building is a big field for the construction him to be thoroughly posted, not only on methods of 
industry. Every year to keep up with the normal eonstruetion, but with the different materials and 


requirements of our increasing population we need appliances that go into making a modern home. 

to build over 300,000 new homes. Increased popula- For the construction there is a wide ehoice of ma- 
tion and new homes mean a corresponding ratio of terial. In favored locations, stone is plentiful; in 
stores, schools, churches, amusement buildings, ete. others, near brick yards that material would serve 
To sustain this increased amount of people, business most economically. Wood, brick, hollow tile, terra- 
buildings will also be provided as this extra popu- cotta, cement, etc., are all easily transported and if 
lation must earn its own used singly or in com- 
living; thus the build- ** The hearth has ever been the cornerstone of bination with one or 
ing of homes will also the family and of society." more of the other ma- 
mean building work in —John Bellows. terials many artistic ef- 


all other lines. fects are possible. 
According to the re- ; Then, one must not 
cent survey made by forget the efficient in- 
BuriLDING AGE our coun- sulating materials that 
try is still short about are now to be had at a 
three-quarters of a mil- moderate cost whereby 
lion homes (this is ex- our houses are made 
elusive of the 300,000 warmer in winter and 
annually needed). It is cooler in summer. 
thus obvious that the In the choice of the 
greatest amount of roof there is also a very 
building for the next wide variety of ma- 
few years must neces- terials so that every 
sarily be for home con- purse may be met. 
struction. With these It is by having a 
facts impressed upon us knowledge of all these 
builders should prepare different things that go 
to handle a large vol- into the making of a 
ume of home construc- perfeet home that the 
tion. builder is in an enviable 
In this issue we are position in building the 
devoting considerable modern American home. 
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How Building a Model Home 
Helps Sell Furnishings 


NOVEL and highly prac- 
A tical idea in the way of 
acquainting the public with 

the aims of the national movement 
for better homes has been evolved 
by the firm of L. Bamberger & Co., a 
department store at Newark, N. J. 
As an inspiration to home build- 
ers and home makers, the Bam- 
berger company has planned, built, 
furnished and decorated an Ideal 
Home'' designed to exemplify the 
highest standards of beauty, use- 
fulness and convenience. Thor- 
oughly equipped with the most 


View of living room 


modern household conveniences, and 
furnished and decorated in the best 
of conventional taste, the spacious 
eleven-room house is maintained 
solely as a show place in which the 
prospective home builder or home 
maker can find an authentic cri- 
terion on which to base his home 
planning. 

The building itself, designed by 
Francis A. Nelson, architect, of 
New York, presents an ideal in home 
design that is worthy of commenda- 
tion. Of modified English Colonial 
architecture, developed in warm- 


toned tapestry brick, it stands on 8 
corner lot, 100 by 160 feet. Its 
floor plan, not unusual in larger 
home design, is attractively and 


Although many such model 
homes’’ have been exhibited by va- 
rious concerns and organizations 
elsewhere, the Bamberger home 18 
an innovation, in that the interior 
decoration and furnishing is the 
outstanding feature. Periodically, 
the entire scheme of furnishing and 
decoration is to be changed so that 
there is a constant variety. 


. conveniently laid out. 


View of dining room 
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First Floor 
Plan 


— 
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LIVING n HALL 
SOLARIUM ROOM x 
268'x16'8" 


When the Ideal Home was opened 
to the publie, it was announced 
that it was there ''to visit, to study 
or to use in any way that may fur- 
ther the cause of better homes’’ and 
sinee its opening, many thousands 
of visitors have inspected its rooms, 
proving the idea a popular and 
profitable one. | 

An exhibition such as this one 
proves the practicability and almost 
unlimited remunerative possibilities 
of a co-operative enterprise in 
which builder, architect, manufac- 
turer and even retailer may bring 
his services or products before the 
public. For instance, in the Bam- 
berger Home, the services or prod- 
ucts of some sixty-five concerns are 
represented. All of these concerns 
contributed to the completion of the 
Ideal Home and in so doing placed 


themselves in the limelight.’’ It 


is a logical enough conclusion that 
this publicity will reflect favorably 
upon them. 


Interior of one bedroom 


KITCHEN} | 
16 8x12'8" 


— 


PANTRY 


DINING 
ROOM 
16814 8˙ 


BREAKFAST | 
PORCH 


View of upper hall 


Some of the features installed in 
the building by these associate con- 
tributors include an up-to-date radio 
set that needs no outside aerial, has 
concealed wiring and is operated by 
attaching an electric base plug; a 


Second Floor Plan 


CHAMBER, 
No 4 
12°9°«116" 


CHAMBERo CHAMBER, 
No 1 No 2 
17'2"«14'8" 172x140" 


CHAMBER. 
No. 3 


16'6" «12° 8" 


garbage incinerator in the cellar; 
two hot water heaters, one for a 
quick, small supply, the other for 
a large, continuous supply, and 
many other novel built-in labor- 
saving devices that make modern 
housekeeping easy. 

The electric fixtures throughout 
the house have been especially de- 
signed to conform with the spirit 
and tone of each room individually. 

A landscape artist has laid out the 
grounds and formal garden with its 
walk of broken flags and artistically 
spaced shrubbery and benches. 

All in all, the project marks a 
well-devised and broad step toward 
the standardization of better type 
homes that are homes in the true 
sense of the word, and provides a 
novel means of meeting the prospec- 
tive home builder ‘‘on his own 
ground.’ The idea is well worth 
emulating and would undoubtedly 
prove popular and profitable in any 
progressive community. 


The bathrooms were well equipped 
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Distinctive 


Windows 


By Charles Alma Byers 


what special note, and surely 

deserving of heartiest commen- 
dation, that, in the building of 
homes today, windows are coming 
in for quite unprecedented atten- 
tion. For one thing, they are being 
installed with greater liberality as 
to number, but partieularly notice- 
able is their trend toward more dis- 
tinctiveness in design. They are be- 
ing, at least in a greatly increasing 
number of cases, raised out of the 
eommonplaee to the plane of real 
art—to the position of imbuers of 
the home with infinite beauty and 
character. 

Windows are, of course, primarily 
and essentially a utility, and must 
such remain; but they are emi- 
nently capable of being, at the same 
time, made an outstanding decora- 
tive feature of the home, and such 
whether that home be large or 
small. Properly fashioned and 
dressed, they, first of all, will con- 
tribute the due amount of light and 
air; and, after that, go far toward 
creating, both inwardly and out- 
wardly, an atmosphere of refine- 
ment, quiet restfulness, attractive- 
ness, beauty, and the various other 
attributes of the  well-conceived 
modern American homes. 


I T is & matter worthy of some- 


A two-story house of 
English style possessing 
a very attractive lot of 
small windows ar- 
ranged in a two-story 
bay to the right of the 
cornered entrance. The 
windows are comprised 
of small diamond 
shaped panes with 
leaded mullions 


Windows, unlike front doorways 
or entrances, which have their in- 
fluence restricted almost wholly to 
the exterior, and which have long 
received thoughtful architectural 
consideration, are, be it remem- 
bered, a feature belonging deco- 
ratively both to the inside and to 
the outside, and hence are doubly 
entitled to a recognition of their 
possibilities. 

Individualism is discernibly 
strong in the present vogue for cre- 
ating windows intended to be dis- 
tinctive and outstanding in design 
and handling, but naturally in 
many of the creations, as in the ar- 
chitecture of these homes as a 
whole, is to be seen the result of in- 
fluences readily recognizable as of 
other times and of other lands. 
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| A substantial brick Colonial house 


with excellently designed windows. 

The first floor windows on the front 

have rounded tops, and the ones of 

the second story have old-fashioned 
green shutters 


One finds, for instance, many er 
amples of English architecture, 
representative of its Various 
periods; likewise of the architec- 
tures of Spain, Italy, France, Bel- 

ium, Holland, and even of Egypt 
and Turkey and other places. 
There, too, of course, is Colonialism, 
and, in the West, even the Indian 
adobe is beginning to be rather free- 
ly drawn upon for inspiration. 

The many illustrations in this is- 
sue show an interesting variety of 
window treatments in different 
architectural styles. Both double 
hung and casement sash are shown. 


Windows should, of course, con- 
form in style—at least to the in- 
tent of not producing any conspicu. 
ous inharmonies—with the general 
style of the house itself, but into 


their detailing, nevertheless, the 
skilled artisan invariably finds 
ways of introducing much that 1$ 
neither basie nor even very closely 
related in the historic sense. It 38, 
in fact, the designer’s incontestable 
privilege, at least so long as he re 
main the artist, to execute interpre 
tations—to adapt, modify, blend, oF 
otherwise make use of that whi 
furnishes him inspiration. 
Herein, in truth, lies the history 
of all architectural progress. . 
hence it is that in present-day WIn 
dow architecture one may frequent. 
ly discern certain incongruities of 
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style, and yet find the result wholly 
pleasing in every respect. 

Good windows naturally cannot 
be exclusively the work of the archi- 
tect. They must also have had the 
attention of a capable decorator. It 
is only by proper dressing that a 
window can be made to give to the 
interior a properly balanced diffu- 
sion of light, toned to blend into 
and enhance both the exterior and 
the interior color scheme, and other- 
wise brought to that point of per- 
fection where it shall constitute an 
admirable combination of utility 
and decorative beauty. 

The accompanying illustrations 
will convey a clearer conception of 
what the modern home builder is 


. accomplishing in distinctive win- 
dow designing than can be done in 


any number of mere words. It is 
obvious that the views are of homes 
of various sizes, and that have been 
influenced by an extensive variety 
of types and periods of architecture. 


27i UO 
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The broad arched win- 
dow of a California 
bungalow. The window 
is on the front of the 
house and naturally be- 
longs tothe living room 


Interior view of 
window shown 
in house below. 
The view shows 
the small sec- 
tions of art glass 
as well as a 
small 


glass near the 
top. The ceiling 
of this living 
room is vaulted 
in modified 
Cathedral style. 
Note the arched 
top niche re- 
cessed into the 
wall at either 
side. Below 
House of Indian 
adobe influence 
which features 
on the front a 
large arched-top 
window. 
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For the greater part, however, 
these homes are typical Western in- 
terpretations, of today, of the 


Spanish, Old Mission and Italian 
styles, although there are also in- 
cluded some that will be recognized 
as modifications of English, Colonial 
or other architectures. 

But it is the windows themselves 
that are especially to be noted. Per- 


tation "of art MU 


haps the outstanding characteristic 
of several of them will be found in 
the matter of size—their quite ex- 
treme broadness or height, or both. 
Even of these, however, their gen- 
erally well-balanced proportions— 
and, of course, their individual de- 
sign and treatment—deserve to be 
taken under consideration also. 
Others will incite interest more par- 
tieularly on account of style alone, 
intriguing with a gracefully arched 
top, an unusual mullion treatment, 
some effective manner of grouping, 
or with some other feature or bit of 
detailing. 


Interior views of some of the win- 
dows are also included in the illus- 
trations. These show, to some de- 
gree, the manner of treatment aec- 
eorded the windows in the matter 
of "'vessing or decorating, but are 


Interior view of the window shown in Spanish 
style house showing manner of 


decorating 


especially to be studied for the in- 
creased charm and character which 
they have so evidently given to the 
appearance of the room, simply be- 
cause of their size and design. It, 
incidentally, is to be observed that 
the very tall windows illustrated 
are usually or invariably found be- 
longing to living rooms or some 
other room that appropriately ad- 


mits of the use of a high arched or | 


otherwise vaulted ceiling. 


Interior view of 
the window 
shown in bottom 
illustration 
showing the 
style of dressing. 
It will be ob- 
served that the 
window belongs 


to a living room : 


with a high, bar- 
rel-vault ceiling 


À one-story house of modified Italian style pos- 
sessing a particularly prominent window on the 


front. 


The window is broad and tall and de- 


signed with a mildly arched top, doing much to 
enhance the charm of the house’s exterior 
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The one-story portion of this Spanish style house 
possesses on the front a very attractive triple 
arrangement of windows, each designed with an 
arched top. The windows reach to the floor and the 
middle one opens after the fashion of French windows 
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It is to be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the prominently featured 
window also can be, and frequently 

is, given to dining room, breakfast 
room, stairway hall, library, music 
room, or almost any other division 
of the home, so long as it is designed 
and decoratively treated to harmon- 
ize into its place, both as to interior 
as well as on the exterior, Beauty 
always counts. 

It doubtless may be offered as 4 
truism that distinctive windows do 
as much as anything else, if not 
more, to make distinctive homes. At 
least, since they comprise both an 
inside and outside feature in one, 
they are capable of bestowing upon 
the home an infinite amount of 
charm and character, and surely 
are deserving of our most thought- 
ful consideration. 
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Is This the Beginning 


of an American 


Westminster 


Abbey? 


N the September, 1923 issue of BUILDING AGE, 
an editorial commenting on the death of the late 
President Harding, stressed the need for a na- 
tional cathedral wherein the bodies of our deceased 
presidents might be fittingly entombed, following a 
custom such as that of England which, for centuries 
past, has enshrined its leaders in Westminster Abbey. 

Our editorial pointed out the appropriateness of 
such an edifice and suggested that a suitable strue- 


The verger of the cathedral pointing to the 
slab covering the crypt in which the body of 
Ex-President Wilson lies 
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The marvelous detail of the altar is typical of 
the expert craftsmanship throughout 


ture might be reared in the vicinity of Washington. 

Curiously enough, we again found occasion to al- 
lude to England's famous Abbey in our January 
issue, where, on page 85, we showed a photograph 
of the new Cathedral of Saints Peter and Paul now 


| under construction at Washington, D. C. 


With the recent death of ex-President Wilson, the 
likening of our new national eathedral to England's 
Westminster took on a new significance, since the 
one eompleted wing of the edifiee, the Bethlehem 
Chapel, was chosen as the burial place for the man 
who guided the United States through the World 
War in the dark days of 1917 and 1918. 
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Simple Roof Lines 


The house 
shown above 
was built near 
Yonkers, New 
York, and the 
one below 
was built at 
Malba, Long 
Island, N. Y. 


H. P. Knowles, Architect 


New York, N, Y. 
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Home Grounds 


OTHING improves the ap- 
N pearance of a house so much 


as to have it surrounded by 
a well planted garden. Builders are 
often called upon for suggestions on 
how to arrange the garden. They 
also have the contract to do grad- 
ing, lay out the paths and drives, 
build garden walls, pergolas gates, 
etc., to beautify the grounds. 

To show an example of what 
eareful planning will do we show 
here photographs and plan of the 
interesting garden surrounding the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. L. G. Merritt, 
426 Willow Street, Lockport, N. Y. 

The lot 83 feet front and 500 feet 
deep was purchased in the Spring 
of 1916. "This lot was a part of sev- 
eral acres of vacant property with a 
frontage of about 600 feet on the 
south side of Willow Street. The 
land slopes from the street and also 
from the back or south end to a low 
section located about half way, this 
low area being a natural storm 
drainage course for considerable 
adjacent territory. 


A number of small trees and a 
few shrubs were set out in the 
Spring of 1916 and in October con- 
struction of the house began. 
During the Summer of 1916 the 


landscape design was developed by 
the owners and this plan has been 
earried out with little or no de 
parture from the original design. 
The real planting began with the 
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This is how the garden looked in 1917 just after the completion of 


th 


e house and garage, nothing very attractive in scenery line 


Fall of 1917 when the house Was 


completed and the grading was ac 
complished. 

The most important feature of 
the design is a driveway that er 
tends from the street to a Y in front 
of the garage and then continues 


south to the end of the property in- 


the form of a ‘‘farm lane.’ 
feature suggested the name ‘‘ Anna- 
lane’’ given the property in honor 
of the ‘‘lady of the house.’ 

The sloping nature of the land 
necessitated ^ considerable filling 
about the house and advantage was 


taken of this in the landscape work. 


Here is a picture of how the same 


spot looks a few years later. pinn. 
benches, pergolas and planting have 


made the transformation 
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1924 
A close view of the rear of the house 


showing the rough stone path and 
rock garden foundation planting 


For instance, the kitchen porch 
opens upon a stone paved terrace 
that becomes a rockery on its three 
sloping sides. The east slope of 
this rockery, the grass terrace south 
of the house and a dry retaining 
wall supporting the higher level of 
the neighbor’s driveway, on the 
east, form three sides of a sunken 
garden or back lawn. This low 
level area is also a service yard 
from which a concrete incline gives 
access to the basement of the house. 

The garage faces the driveway at 
right angles, a scheme which per- 
mits a foliage screen toward the 
street and it was found that a Y 


View from dining room window overlooking garden. Clever 
planning produces effects like this 


in front of the garage gives the 
minimum of driveway area. 

One of the photographs show the 
property at the time of completion 
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An interesting path planted with perennials on į 
each side, this is near the pond N 


of the house and the others were 


taken during the Summer of 1921. 
The development covers a period of 
less than five years and it no longer 
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requires a stretch of the imagina- 
tion to enjoy plenty of shade on a 
hot Summer’s day, as it now is a 
reality. 

The view from the large dining 
room window determined the axis 
of the design and a wide grass path 
with stepping stones begins at a 
stone seat in the sunken garden, 
forms the basis of a perennial 
garden plan and conducts one 
through an arbor into a broad ex- 
panse of lawn which the owners have 
presumed to name a ‘‘meadow’’ in 
order to complement the fiction of 
a farm lane.“ 

Cutting through the meadow 
diagonally at its lowest area is an 
artificial pond which divides the 
meadow into an upper and a lower 
level. 

The designing and most of the 
actual work of construction were 
done by the owner with more or 
less assistance on the heavy work 
and on jobs that could be delegated 
to the average day laborer secured 
when necessary. 


All the beauty does not come in the summer- 
time as this charming winter view discloses 
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New England Colonial Home 


HEN the early New Eng- 
Y V land eolonists planned and 

built their homes in the 
dim days when America was in her 
infancy, the keynote of their de- 
sign was simplicity. With this 
simplieity they combined standards 
of sturdy construetion and reared 
their homes along these lines, ere- 
ating a distinctive type of archi- 
tecture destined to survive through 
generations and claim a 
prominent place among the 
leading styles of modern 
house design. 

The stern dignity and 
clean cut lines of the New 
England Colonial house be- 
speak conservative, good 
taste and reflect the simple 
but staunch spirit of those 
pioneer builders who helped 
lay the foundation of our 
country. 

There is something allur- 
ing in a neat, prim, white 
house, set behind a picket 


fence with a smooth stretch of green 
lawn in front and some flowers and 
shrubs planted against the walls, 
with a touch of color furnished by 
brightly painted blinds and shut- 
ters. It bears the earmarks of 
Home Sweet Home and back of 
it lie the cherished traditions of our 
forefathers. 


In the little house shown on this 


page, the architects have carried 


out the true New England 
Colonial style in every fea- 
ture. Note the delicate de- 
tail of the porches and cor- 
nices; the broad, low second 
floor windows on the front, 
and the large central chim- 
ney painted white with a 
black band around the top. 
The walls are of wide siding 
and the roof is shingled and 
stained either green or red. 
Without sacrificing any of 
the atmosphere that made the 
seventeenth and eighteenth 
century Colonial house so 
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interesting, the true Colonial design 
has been carried out in every det 

and made adaptable to the e eril 
ments of present-day modes of hv 


ing. "M 

Careful planning and unuan 
of every inch of space has mA 
possible to incorporate in 
house, six well-proportioned rooms. 
From the entrance porch, 15 
passes into a vestibule hall, en 
the living room on one side 115 
dining room on the other. ^ 
kitehen is to the rear of dining 
room. A dining alcove is also pro 
vided. Re 

The cellar extends under us 
entire house and mph en found 
laundry, heating plant, etc. . 

A oe house, such as this pst 
having no expensive extensions, &. 
be built at minimum cost and hs 
give maximum results in 8pp9 
ance, comfort and ease of aomi 
tration. The estimated cost of ae 
struction of this house shown he 
is about $7,800. 
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Here is a Quantity Survey of Materials 
to Build This House 


ments are NET unless otherwise noted; areas given 

for such items as sheathing, flooring, etc., are net 
areas to be covered, with no allowance for matching, waste, 
etc. Minor outs have been disregarded. 

Such items as clearing site, temporary work and protec- 
tion, scaffolding and general equipment and supplies have 
not been included. 

Such items as are marked ‘‘Unit’’ are to be estimated 
in & lump sum, following requirements of plans and speci- 


fications. 


T* quantities given are for estimating. All measure- 


EXOAVATION 
(Excavation for pipe trenches not included) 
Excavation for cellar ........ nnn 205 cu. yds. 
Excavation for footings ......... nes 14 eu. yds. 
Excavation for areas ....... en nn n n n 8&7 10 cu. yds. 
Excavation for trench walls 10 cu. yds. 
Excavation for leader drains and dry wells.. 14 cu. yds. 
Backfilling around walls, stãe .... 87 cu. yds 
Leader drains and dry wells: 
Fieldstone for dry wells. 11 cu. yds. 
4-in. salt glazed tile drain pipe. 42 lin. ft. 
4in. elbo cr. 
PLASTERING 


Three coat patent plaster on metal or patent 
wood lath, groe. 600 sq. yds. 
(Net 520 sq. yds.) 


d. L Corner bead... 110 lin. ft. 
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MASONEY 
Concrete work. 
Concrete for cellar walls....... «nnn nn 775 eu. ft. 
Concrete for footingB...... «o n 66 180 cu. ft. 
Conerete for trench walls ........ nnn 130 is 1 
for area walllsdbdbo nn nn : 
Concrete for a 810.00. fC 


Cellar (34n. concrete and l-in. cement finish) 40 sd. ft. 


Outside cellar steps (conc. cement faced)... 
Area bottoms (brick and sand) 36 sq. ft. 
Porch floors (12-in. cinders, 3-in. conc. and 
l-in. cement finish, colored and blocked off) 322 sq. ft. 
Concrete forms ......... nn t 2000 sq. ft. 
Pointing cellar window sills ......--+-++++> 18 lin. ft. 
MASON’S IRON WORK 
Fireplace damper (3 ft. 0 in. opg. with throat, 
ete.) VB ʒů„̃„ „„ 1 Unit 
C. L ash dumnrnm d c l Unit 
C. T. Cleanout door for ash pit (16 in. x 12 in.) ] Unit 
C. L Cleanout doors for flues (8 in. x 8 in.) : mt 
nits 


Thimbles for fluss 


Bun Print Plans and Specifications of 
many Beautiful Homes of Moderate Cost 
can be supplied at a nominal price by Bun- 
ING AGE and the BU Das JournaL 239 
West 39th Street, New York. 


BRIOK WORK 
Common brick work for chimney ...... ses 
- (or T 2 y 838 cu. ft. 
ace brick for hearth and jambs........... 
a ber 105 briek) SUMI 
re bri or flreplacc ee 
: (or 75 brick 3 
in. x 12 in. T. C. flue lining. 
8 in. x 8 in. T. C. flue lining............... 86 Un. ft. 
Cement chimney cap ...................... 1 Unit 
TILE WORK 
Tile work for bath rooms: 
Floor (1 in. hex. white)................ 86 sq. ft. 
Wainscot (3 in. x 6 in. white wall tile). 68 eq. ft. 
6 in. sanitary base . 17 lin. ft. 
Moulded cap ggg 8 25 lin. ft. 
SHEET METAL WORK 
Flashing for roofs, et. . 56 lin. ft. 
Flashing and counterflashing for chimney.... 18 lin. ft. 
Flashing for col caps............ 3 . 15 caps 
4-in. half round hanging gutter............. 109 lin. ft. 
jin. leader eo RE SS 76 lin. ft. 
23H. leaders 42-9 e x REO sacks 18 lin. ft. 
Bends for leaders 16 .. 
Gutter thimbles ..................... issu "Eso 
3 in. x 4 in. G. I. Gas range vent............ 26 lin. ft. 
Cap and thimble for same.................. 1 3 
CARPENTRY 
Timber tube No. 1 common stock, hemlock 
rough unless noted. 
Cellar girders, 6 in. x 10 in. spe. 2/14, 1/10, 

1789 —— —— AERETTTITTITTETT 280 F. B. M. 
2 in. x 3 in. nailer, 80 lin. fi. es. 40 F. B. M. 
Sills—4 in. x 6 in.—2/16, 2/14, 5/12. 240 F. B. M. 
Poste—4 in. x 6 in.—6/16 ........... — 192 F. B. M. 
PN girts usd plates, Ist floor. 

in. x 4 in. 114/10, 54/8............... 1047 
inr eig 9nd floor and attic. xs 
.x 4 in.—226ũvũ tt 
First floor joists. í 88 
2 in. x 10 in—O/14, 38/12... 970 F. B. M. 


SECOND FLOOR. PLAN 
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CARPENTRY —Continued 
Becond floor joists. 

2 in. x 10 in.—9/14, 38/12.............. 970 F. B. M. 
Third floor joists. 

2 in. x 8 in.—8/14, 36/12 .............. 725 F. B. M. 
Bafters—2 in. x 6 in.— 54/16, 8/8........... 928 F. B. M. 
Ridge—-8 in. x 8 in.— (19, 1/14... 94e 40 F. B. M. 
Collar ties—2 in. x 4 in.—8/8............... 43 F. B. M. 
Porch rafters—2 in. x 6 in.—28/10, 6/8...... 328 F. B. M. 
Porch ceiling beams, etc.—2 in. x 4 in—86/10 240 F. B. M. 
Floor bridging—2 in. x 2 in.—20 lin. ft. 140 F. B. M. 
Cellar partitions (studs). 

2 in. x 4 in.—7/14, 19/8................ 129 F. B. M. 
Sheathing (7/8 in. shiplap) no outs. 

Walls-—to cover .....2 x ere 2080 sq. ft 
Sheathing paper (waterproof) ............. 2080 sq. ft 
Shingle lath—% in. x 2 iin 3140 lin. ft 
Grounds. 

% in. x 2 in. surfaced one side 1000 lin. ft 
Sheathing for cellar partitions. 

% in. shiplap—to cover................ 276 sq. ft. 
Furring (% in. x 2 in) ................... 200 lin. ft 
Rough flooring (% in. x 8 in. shiplap). 

lst and 2nd floors—to cover........... 1360 aq. ft. 
Shingle roofs (18 in. stained shingles). 

, s ai np EUER 10700 shingles 
Biding—to co verrrr 1800 sq. ft. 

EXTERIOR FINISH 
Water table. 

76 in. x 5 in. fascia................eee. 112 lin. ft. 

rr SES Rest 112 lin. ft. 
Main cornice. 

% in. x 6 in. soffit.................... 68 lin. ft. 

% in. x 6 in. fascia................... 68 lin. ft. 
Baking cornice. 

% in. x 6 in. fascia..................... 78 lin. ft. 

CC 78 lin. ft. 
Sill course—2% in. x 3 iin 31 lin. ft. 


Porch finish. 
Ent. porch. 


6 in. diam. col. x 7 ft. 10 in. long with 


cap and base 
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EXTERIOR FINISH—Continued 
6 in. pilasters x 7 ft. 10 in. long, with 


eap and b ae 2 
% in. x 4 in. fascia............... eee 20 lin. ft. 
Front fascia piece ................ eee ] Unit 
Railing 3 ft. 0 in. high x 3 ft. 0 in. long.... 2 Units 
56 in. x 4 in. M & B ceiling (to cover)...... 25 sq. ft. 
Side porches. 
6 in. x 6 in. cols. 7 ft. 10 in. long, with 
caps and Bases sae eR IK 12 iw 
6 in; PURSLOTS CP -—————m e 
Th in. x 4 in. fascia... oor ern 120 lin. ft. 


66 in. x 4 in. M & B ceiling (to cover).. 340 aq. ft 


Fascia pieces—3 ft. 0 in. x 9 ft. O in... 4 Unit 
Cellar bulkhead. 
% in. x 4 in. M& B ceiling (to cover).... 100 sq. ft. 
Windows. 
Frames complete with sash, outside trim, 
etc. Sash 1½ in. thick, glazed D. T. 
Cellar windows—trim both sides. 
Single top hung casem. sa. 3 ft. 0 in. x 
Aio Ps  -— 
Mull. top hung casem. sa. ea. 3 ft. 0 in. x 
/ teat Ida ĩ ⁰ E es b ies 
First floor windows. 
Single D. H. cash 2 ft. 10 in. x 4 ft. 6 in... 12 
Single D. H. sash 2 ft. 8 in. x 4 ft. 0 in... Ics 
Triplet D. H. sash, ea. 2 ft. 6 in. x 3 ft. 
2 H1 2 ads 8 l 225 
Single casem. sa. 1 ft. 6 in. x 2 ft. 6 in.. lae 
Becond floor windows. 
Single D. H. sash 2 ft. 8 in. x 4 ft. 0 in. "-— 
Single D. H. sash 9 ft. 8 in. x 3 ft. 6 in... 44 
Single D. H. sash 2 ft. 6 in. x 2 ft. 4 in. ) 2— 
Attic dows: 
Single D. H. sash 2 ft. 6 in. x 8 ft. 2 in. 9 ouis 
Shutters (1% in. thick, solid paneled). 
2 ft. 10 in. x 4 ft. 7 in. pr............... 3 pr 
2 ft. 8 in. x 4 ft. 1 in. pra 1 pr 
Blinds (1% in. thick, fixed louvres). 
2 ft. 8 in. x 3 ft. 7 in. pf 3 pr. 
2 ft. 8 in. x 4 ft. 1 in. pr.. 4 pr. 
2 ft. 6 in. x 3 ft 3 in. pf 2 pr. 
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EXTERIOR FINISH—Continaed 
Exterior door frames (1% in. thick, rabbeted, 
complete with outside trim). 
Frame for front ent. door, 3 ft. 0 in. x 7 ft. 
0 in. 
Frame for ext. door to liv. porch 2 ft. 8 in. x 
PLC %%%[Ükv' md SEPELU NIS TE 
Frame for ext. door to din. porch, 4 ft. 4 in. x 


eee ep ease eee ee €*9»992»2992o099299929284*9282*2920 


6 ft. B in. /vistaetus y 


Exterior doors (all to detail). ; 
Front ent. door 3 ft. 0 in. x 7 ft. 0 in. x 


% ³˙˙m T Peace es 
Ext. door to liv. poreh, 2 ft. 8 in. x 7 ft. 
O in. x 1% in. glzd................... 
Ext. door to din. porch, 4 ft. 4 in. x 6 ft. 
8 in. x 1% in. gizd.......... —— Ó' 
Rear ent. door 2 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 8 in. x 
1% in. glad. ....... — HH 


inished flooring. 

vine Ron g room, ent. hall, lain 
sawed white oak, 18/16 in. x 2% in. 
to cov'- er — HIE oe 
Kitchen, etc., No. 1 maple 18/16 in. x 2% 
in. to cover 
Second story, No. 1 comb. grain Y. P. 16 
in. x 244 in. to cover 8 
Third story, % in. x 4 in. N. C. pine, to 
cover ...... 5 5 
Lining paper under flo ore . 
Cement filled pipe cols. in cellar (4 in. 
dia. x 7 ft. 6 in. long with caps and 
bases) — „ 

Joist hangers ( in. x 2 in. W. I.). 
For 2 in. x 10 in. beams.......- VR Eas 


For 4 in. x 10 in. beams.........-* 


INTERIOR FINISH 


Door Trim (whitewood). 

76 in. jambs, 14 in. stops, 7 
moulded and mitered tri 
moulding, trim both sides. 

For doors 2 ft. 0 in. x 6 ft. 8 in 

For doors, 2 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 8 inn. 

For doors, 2 ft. 4 in. x 6 ft. 8 in....... 

For doors, 2 ft. 4 in. x 7 ft. 0 in........ ss 

For doors (pr.), 4 ft. 0 in. x 6 ft. 8 in. 

For doors, 1 ft. 6 in. x 4 ft. O in. (trim 
Sd 629 55 

Trim for inside of exterior doors. 

Front ent. door, 3 ft. 0 in. x 7 ft. 0 1n... 

Ext. door to din. porch (pr.), 4 ft. 4 in. x 


6 ft. 8 in. 
Rear ent. door, 2 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 8 in... 


Trim for cellar doors (plain). 
8 ft. 8 in. x 6 ft. 6 im... ecw — eee ees 
2 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 6 in. 
Trimmed opgs. finished same as for doors. 
Opg. 3 ft. 8 in. x 6 ft. 8 iin. 


7& in. x 44 in. 
m with wall 
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480 sq. ft. 
158 sq. ft. 


600 


420 
1400 


sq. ft. 


sq. ft. 
sq. ft. 
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INTERIOR FINISH—Continued 


Trim for windows: 

76 in. x 4!4 in. moulded and mitered trim 
with wall moulding, % in. stops, 1% in. 
moulded stool with cove under, % in. 
moulded apron. 


For windows single 2 ft. 10 in. x 4 ft. 6 in... 


2 ft. 8 in. x 4 ft. 10 in................. 
Triplet ea. 2 ft. 6 in. x 8 ft. 2 in 
Single 1 ft. 6 in. x 2 ft. 6 in 
Single 2 ft. 8 in. x 4 ft. 0 in............ 
Single 2 ft. 8 in. x 8 ft. 6 in 
Single 2 ft. 6 in. x 2 ft. 4 in 
Single 2 ft. 6 in. x 3 ft. 2 in 
Base % in. x 6½ in. moulded............... 
% in. x 4 in. plain (closets) ......... 
2 in. base mould ....................... 
% in. quart. rd. floor midg.............. 
Picture moulding % in. x 2X, in............ 
Mantle for living room..................... 
Column and balustrade for ent. vest....... 
Interior doors. 
2 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 8 in. x 1% inn 
2 ft. 4 in. x 6 ft. 8 in. x 1% inn 
2 ft. 4 in. x 7 ft. 0 in. x 1J4 inn 
2 ft. O in. x 6 ft. 8 in. x 1% in 
Pr. 4 ft. 0 in. x 6 ft. 8 in. x 1% in 
1 ft. 6 in. x 4 ft. 0 in. x 1% in. 
Cellar doors. 
2 ft. 8 in. x 6 ft. 6 in. x 1% in....... Ed 
2 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 6 in. x 1% in 
Closet shelving (% in. x 18 in. pine)....... 
Hook strip (% in. x 4 in).................. 
Rabbeted shelf cleat ...................... 
1 in. dia. pipe clothes rod.................. 


Kitchen cupboard (front 4 ft. 6 in. x 8 ft. 
0 in.) countershelf, drawers, doors, etc. 


Table and seats for dining alcove........... 


.Main stairs Ist to 2nd story, 14 risers, 3 ft. 
0 in. wide, newels, balustrade at 2nd floor, 
etc. (whitewood ) 
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Cellar stairs, 12 risers, box pattern 3 ft. 0 in. 
wide yellow pine, wall hand rail, etc.... 


Attic stairs, 13 risers, box type, yellow pine, 
3 ft. O in. wide, balustrade at 3rd floor, 
ete. 
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Add for permits, fees for water and sewer connections, 


etc, insurance and general overhead charges. 
listed, such as grading, planting, etc. 
Hardware and applying same, 
heating, and elec- 


general work not 
Include sub-bids: 
and decorating, plumbing and yas fitting, 
trical work, 


Allow for 


painting 
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Oil Fuel for Domestic Purposes 


By Charles L. Hubbard, M.E. 


HE requirements for burning 

oil fuel in connection with 

domestic heaters of various 
kinds: differs from those in plants 
of larger size, and the equipment 
should be designed with special ref- 
erence to this class of work. 

It must be quiet, simple, durable. 
entirely automatic, and function 
without an attendant. Further- 
more, it must meet the rigid re- 
quirements of the Fire Under- 
writers or local municipal regula- 
tions in each case. 


Combustion of Oil 

Fuel oil will not burn in liquid 
form, but must be gasified, that is, 
intimately mixed with air so as to 
be readily oxidized. The chemical 
action of combustion is the uniting 
of the carbon of the fuel with the 
oxygen of the air, to form carbon 
dioxide (CO;). This action pro- 
duces heat, which is the object 
sought in the burning of all fuel. 

If conditions are such that the 
fuel does not secure a sufficient 
supply of oxygen, and combustion 
is incomplete, the produets will be 
a mixture of carbon dioxide (CO-) 
and earbon monoxide (CO). The 
carbon used in the formation of 
CO is wasted, and the quantity of 
heat generated reduced in propor- 
tion to the amount of this gas 
formed. 

In order to secure complete com- 
bustion, the carbon of the fuel and 
the oxygen of the air must be in- 
timately mixed so that each par- 
ticle of carbon will receive its sup- 


ply of oxygen. As it is possible to 


secure a more thorough mixture of 
oil and air than with coal and air, 
it is possible to secure a more com- 
plete combustion and therefore a 
higher furnace efficiency. 


Operation of Oil Burners 

In order to secure an intimate 
mixture of oil with air for efficient 
combustion, it is necessary to sep- 
arate the former into very fine par- 
ticles, either by vaporization or 
atomization. Oil is vaporized or 
changed to a gas by subjecting it to 
heat before ignition while atomiza- 
tion is the purely mechanical 
process of changing the liquid into 
a fine spray or mist, which may 


| TH is the second article 

on this subject by Mr. 
Hubbard. Next month he will 
have more to say about using 
oil fuel. This is a subject on 
which buliders will do well to 
be. thoroughly posted. Read 
these articles carefully. 


take place at any temperature at 
which the oil will flow readily. 

The office of the burner is to 
gasify the oil, that is, separate it 
into fine particles and mix it with 
the right quantity of air for com- 
plete combustion as it is discharged 


into the furnace. Some burners 
vaporize the oil, and some atomize 
it, the latter process being more 
often used because there is less 
liability of forming carbon (soot) 
and clogging the burner after it has 
been in use for some time. 

In vaporization, the gasified oil 
depends upon air admitted to the 


Small steam boiler made by The 
American Radiator Company in which 
is installed an Oliver Oil Burner 


furnace separately, for combustion, 
the same as with coal, while with 
atomization, the proper amount of 
air is mixed with the oil spray & 
it enters the furnace and before it 
begins to burn. 


Types of Burners 
The best method of studying the 
construction of different types and 
makes of oil burners is by means of 
trade catalogs. In the present cas 
we can only consider them in a gen- 
eral way, and note some of the dif- 
ferent methods employed for 
bringing about the desired results. 
In the vaporizing type, the oll 
flows to the burner by gravity and 
is heated by passing through a coil 
plate, or other form of vaporizer 
kept hot by a gas or kerosene flame. 
After once in operation, vapor 
tion may be produced by heat from 
the main burner, but as the action 
of a fuel oil burner is intermittent 
being turned on and off auto 
matically at fairly frequent inter. 
vals, it is necessary to keep the 
vaporizer hot at all times by means 
of an auxiliary burner so as to! 
in readiness for starting the mam 
burner when more heat 1s require 
The objections to this type df 
burner are the expense of running 
the auxiliary burner continuously 
(this, however, is very slight), the 
formation of carbon and tendency 
to clog with steady use, and regula: 
tions against a gravity feed in cer 
tain towns and cities. T 
While the expense of maintain 
ing a hot vaporizer will amount to 
a considerable sum for the heating 
season, if gas is used, most olt 
heat will be absorbed by the boiler 
and will therefore not be wasted, 55 
this small amount will probably 
needed at all times. Furthermore 
any expense for this purpose 
probably be offset by the cost of op. 
erating an electric pump or fan 1D 
certain types of atomizing burner 
'Ooking,"" or formation 0 ue 
bon, is a matter, the seriousness ° 
which will depend upon the desig? 
of the burner, size of passages v 
cessibility for cleaning, ete., the 
objection to a gravity feed 38 ° 
danger of flooding the furnace V! 
oil should the valves fail to 72 
properly when the flame is shut olf. 
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LUDOLF M. HANSEN CO. 
Architect and Builder 
Green Bay, Wis. 


Two Types of 
Popular House 
Designs 


ARTHUR H. HIGGINS 
Architect and Builder 
Staten Island, N. Y. 
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Making the Most of a Little 


A Group of Well-Built Attractive Homes at Lowest Cost 
Gross & Kleinberger, Architects 


old philosophical quip ‘‘Good 
things often come in small 


57 


B dee out the truth of the 


packages, a building development 
consisting of 49 attractive dwellings 
has recently been completed at 42nd 
and 43rd Street, East Elmhurst, 
Long Island, on a tract of land that 
measures only 223 by 450 feet. 

The traet, known as the Strauss 
Model Homes Development, is owned 
by the builders, the Strauss Homes 
Company of New York, and is man- 
aged by Mr. Strauss and Mr. H. C. 
Griffiths. 

Although each of the 49 houses 
contains seven rooms and carries 
ample space for a garage and rear 
yard, the layout of the property is 
so arranged as to eliminate the 
erowding that would seem almost 
inevitable on such a comparatively 
small parcel of ground. 

With an over all width of but 16 
feet for each house, the architect 
and builder have succeeded in ex- 
ecuting a practical floor plan which 
gives every room as much, if not 
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Joint fleor plan of cellars. 
space saving party walls. 


Note 


more, space than is found in rooms 
of an average city apartment. 

The construction, both inside and 
outside, and the detailed equipment 
of the houses is thoroughly modern, 
vieing in quality and workmanship 
with more elaborate and high priced 
homes. 

The exteriors are finished in peb- 
bled stucco on metal lath with gray 
painted wood trim. Overhangs with 
tile roofs of red and green, alternat- 
ing in each building in the row, fn- 
ish off the appearance of facade in 
an attractive color scheme. Two 


iron framed electric lamps flank the 


entrance to each house. 
The rear elevation is simple in 
appearanee but is far from being 
ugly. A conereted court of good 
size between each group of two 
houses provides plenty of light and 
air for those rooms which do nof 
face on front or rear of buildings. 
A stoop gives access from the rear 
vard to the kitchen through an en- 
closed entry and a full sized door 
opens off the court into cellar. 
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On the first floor are a sun parlor, 
living room, dining room, kitchen 
and breakfast nook. The sun parlor 
is connected with the living room by 
double French casement doors. The 
floors of both living room and din- 
ing room and of polished red oak 
and the walls of both these room^ 
are finished in plaster and panelled 
with wood trim. All walls are fin- 
ished with three coats of plastering 
finished smooth for papering. 
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Second floor plans. The layout is 
simple and practical. Dining room 
is shown at right. 


The breakfast nook between 
kitchen and dining room provides a 
cozy little corner for breakfast or 
luncheon which will prove a boon to 
the busy housekeeper as it is con- 
veniently located. 

The kitchen is equipped with 
modern fixtures arranged in such a 
way as to reduce housework to a 
minimum. Space is provided in the 
rear entry porch for a refrigerator, 
and a good sized closet for storing 
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KITCHER 


First floor plans. Sun parlor is 
shown at left. 


supplies is installed in addition to 
a built-in kitchen cabinet. 

The stairway to the upper floor is 
a feature which adds to the appear- 
ance of the living room. The stairs, 
which have mahogany stained wood 
treads and white risers, ascend from 
a railed landing in a corner of the 
living room, and open into a hall 
which connects the three bedrooms 
and bathroom on the upper floor. 

The bedrooms are all of comfort- 
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ire and are well equipped with 
8 They are ed wi 
painted plaster walls and hardwood 
hoors and are light and airy. 

The bathroom is a commendable 
feature since it represents the best 
modern bathroom equipment. The 
floor is tiled and the walls are tiled 
to a height of five feet. The bath- 
tub is of the built-in type, iron 
enamelled, with concealed water 
supply and waste, the wash basin 18 
one piece enamelled, with pop-up 
waste and the water closet is of 
vitreous china with mahogany seat 
and cover and a flush valve which 
eliminates the need of a tank. 

Other features of the bathroom 
are a triple enamelled steel built-in 
medicine cabinet with glass shelves, 
a built-in china towel rack, soap 
dishes, paper holder and concealed 
showers with curtains. 

A cellar extends under the full 
length and width of each house. As 
the excavation is very shallow, the 
cellar is only partly below grade 
and is therefore light and dry 
enough for use as a billiard room or 
other extra room. It is lighted by 
windows on the front and on the 
court and its walls and floor are fin- 
ished in concrete. 

The heating system consists of an 
economical steam heating plant with 
radiation designed to heat the en- 


Upper picture shows rear of row with 

driveway and garage space. Below, a 

view of the upstairs hall, showing large 
closet in bedroom. 


Glimpse of the cozy breakfast nook. 


tire house to a temperature of 70 
degrees in zero weather. Hot water 
is furnished through a gas heater 
installed in the cellar. 


HE electric lighting equipment 

is designed to provide the best 
serviee for all lighting purposes. 
Switches and receptacles are in- 
stalled in all main rooms to provide 
for extra lighting and domestic elec- 
tric appliances. The bell system is 
operated directly from the lighting 
current, thus eliminating all bat- 
tery troubles. 

By building houses in a group like 
this many economies are made pos- 
sible. Not only can money be saved 
by purchasing materials in big lots, 
as is necessary on such a job, but 
the mechanies are better acquainted 
with the job by virtue of the con- 


A close-up view of the stairway. 
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The Builders jj 
stant repetition of 
each house and a Parr NOE in 
tive tasks in quick time. ae 
Excavating for the cellars was a 
comparatively simple and economi- 
eal part of the job. A steam shovel 
was started at one end of the plot 
and worked its way along, digging 
out a wide, shallow trench, loading 
the excavated earth on motor true 
for removal. 

Another big saving was accom- 
plished in building the foundations. 
The front and rear walls, erected in 
an unbroken line, are twelve inches 
wide below grade, as they have to 
sustain the pressure of the earth 
The side foundation walls are only 
eight inches wide and each wall 
serves for two houses. In this way 
a saving of many cubic yards of con- 
crete was made on the operation. 

The structures are of frame con- 
struction, the spaces between studs 
in side walls being filled with cinder 
concrete. As the span of joists 5 
less than 16 feet, no girders or cellar 
columns were necessary. 

It was this economy in construe 
tion that enabled the builders to 
produce houses of fair size that 
could sell at a reasonable price. | 

The different photos illustrating 
this article were taken especially for 
us by Mr. Irving Browning of New 
York. 


Above, the large, light cellar is gin 

with heating plant in foreground. vel 

lower picture gives a glimpse of the 
equipped kitchen. 
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Designed by 
CHARLES E. 
SCHERMERHORN 
Philadelphia 
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Second Floor Plan 
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First Floor Plan 


How a 
Building 
Plan 
Worked 


UR readers will recall the 
() above design which was 

featured on our eover of 
April 1923. Plans and quantity 
survey also appeared in that issue, 
and the heating, electrical equip- 
ment, garden layout, ete, were 
all likewise featured. 

Through our Plan Service 
Department quite a number 
of blueprint plans of this 
house were sold at a mod- 
erate cost to different 
builders throughout the 
country and therefore it is 
with considerable interest 
that we present herewith 
photographic evidence of 
how these plans worked out 
in actual construction. It 
is one of our contributions 
to better home design. 

This house was built for 
Mr. J. G. Fitzsimmons at 
Charlotte, N. C., from the 
plans especially prepared 
for BUILDING AGE AND THE 
Bumpers’ JOURNAL by 
Messrs. R. C. Hunter & 
Bro., Architects, New York 
City. 

Object lessons like this 
will aid builders in satisfy- 
ing clients that they can 
earry out a set of plans to 
make an artistic looking 
house ‘‘just like the pic- 
ture. 

It is a curious faet that but 
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very few intending home builders are 
able to grasp an idea of how a 
house will look from an examina- 
tion of plans and therefore any- 
thing that the builder can show in 
the line of photographs will help 
him in selling the house idea to 
prospeetive home owners. 
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In connection with this it will be 
of interest to quote from the talk 
given by Mr. John M. Gries, Chief, 
Division of Building and Housing 
at the Ninth National Conference 
on Housing recently held in Phila- 
delphia : 

' There have been in the past and 
there are today those who 
cannot afford to live in good 
houses. There is also 8 
large group whieh could, if 
it would, live in well-de 
signed, . well-built 
houses. 

“Broadly speaking, the 
first group needs help an 
the second group education. 
To help the first group, 
waste must be elimina 
wherever possible, and bet- 
ter homes produced at 
lower cost. The second 
group has been ‘follo 
the Joneses,’ doing this an 
doing that, buying this and 
buying that at the expense 
of the home. Millions of 
dollars have been spent by 
manufacturers and vendors 
to educate the ‘Joneses’ to 
spend their money for other 
things which results in sac- 
rificing the home. 

„Why not make a good, 
small, modest house the 
thing that every f 
will prize most highly? If 
the construction industriek 
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would but teach this famous news- 
paper family to take a pride in a 
well-balanced home, tremendous 
progress would be made in the edu- 
cational work. 

The Department of Commerce 
under Mr. Hoover’s leadership has 
been interested in the elimination 
of waste so that better homes can 
be produced at lower cost. The De- 
partment’s activity has taken sev- 
eral directions. It has had the co- 
operation and assistance of public- 
spirited men and organizations in 
the preparation of more economic 
building regulations, modern 
plumbing regulations and standard 
zoning laws. It has co-operated 
with representatives of the con- 
struction industries, is making a 
study of seasonal operation with the 
hope that the building year can be 
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Compare these photographs with the 

architect’s sketch on the opposite 

page. The plans have been faithfully 
carried out 


lengthened, resulting in more steady 
employment and lower unit costs 
all around. 

How far is custom affecting 
housing? We have been building 
almost exclusively from March to 
November. We have been making 
our repairs in the spring and fall. 
We have been making annual 
leases at a given date either in the 
spring or in the fall We have 
been building houses of certain 
types for- many years. We have 
placed cellars under the entire 
house in both city and country. We 
have not only sought variety in de- 
sign but variety in dimensions of 
building materials, even those con- 


The above picture shows a view of 

living room looking towards the sun 

parlor, also showing the interesting 
fireplace 


cealed within the walls of the 
house. In fact, we have largely ac- 
cepted the past and given little heed 
to the economies that could easily 


‘be brought about. 


Before much change can be 
brought about, the public must be 
educated to the advantages of bet- 
ter methods, improved practice and 
standard sizes. Before we can edu- 
cate the people to the acceptance of 
better methods—improved practice 
—we must be able to show econ- 
omies.”’ 


Another view of living room looking 

towards stair hall and dining room. 

Good architectural balance is pro- 
vided here 
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Building Materials on the Easy-Payment Plan 


ET the building material 
| men create an instrumen- 

tality for selling their com- 
modities to home-builders on the in- 
stalment plan, is the novel sugges- 
tion laid before the recent conven- 
tion of the Ohio lumber retailers 
association by Theodore F. Laist, 
architectural advisor of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. The suggestion made 
such a ‘‘hit’’ that a committee was 
appointed to deal with it and given 
authority to bring it before other 
associations with a view to making 
it a national enterprise. 

Mr. Laist in effect proposes a new 
and seemingly economical way of 
financing the second mortgage, 
which if it should be put into op- 
eration would eliminate a large 
part of the additional cost that most 
present deferred-payment plans im- 
pose on home-builders who have not 
enough cash to make up the differ- 
ence between a  first-mortgage 
amount and the cost of the house 
and lot. 

The suggestion was offered to the 
lumber dealers as a means of in- 
ereasing their sales, under the 
title, ‘‘Increasing Sales Through 
Financing Building Projects.’’ The 
following is a digest of the paper: 

‘‘The title of my address may at 
first glance seem a misnomer for it 
is not my purpose to consider those 
minor schemes of merchandising 
and publicity by which an enter- 
prising dealer may increase his 
sales, generally at the expense of 
another competitor. | 

“Tt is the total volume of 
trade with which we are now 
concerned, therefore, the  prob- 
est aspect with the thought of in- 
creasing the sum total of sales in 
the industry. 

‘To successfully solve this prob- 


lem we can do no better than study 
the underlying fundamentals of 
selling on term payments, which 
have been so successfully adopted 
in some of the other industries. 

It is sledom that the lumberman 
will lose an opportunity of calling 
attention to the funds which he be- 
leves are so willingly and so lav- 
ishly expended on automobiles and 
thus diverted from other channels. 
This fact he attributes to the won- 
derful merchandising and publicity 
methods which have been important 
faetors in the phenomenal growth 
of that industry. 


Houses vs. Automobiles 


HE ease with which the pur- 

chase of an automobile may be 
financed may be regarded as the 
most important of all contributing 
factors. To counteract this and to 
encourage home building own your 
home shows, model houses, and 
similar exhibitions are staged, the 
daily papers and periodicals are 
filled with home building pages con- 
taining illustrations of homes. 


My own observations have led 
me to believe that the average man 
and woman are already sold on 
home ownership, and that if a 
means were devised by which they 
could realize their desires the vol- 
ume of new business would be so 
enormously increased that it could 
not be handled. 


Important as are own your home 
shows, model houses, advertising, 
and publicity of all kinds, they all 
sink into insignificance compared 
with the importance of making ii 
possible for the man ‘with small 
eapital to finance a home without 
being at the mercy of the loan 
shark and being stung by some un- 
serupulous speeulative builder. 
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We must sometimes forget lines 
of merchandising other than that of 
the automobile in which the total 
sales volume has increased so enor- 
mously within recent years. Had it 
not been for the deferred payment 
plan, pianos, phonographs, washing 
machines, and other costly instru- 
ments or utilitarian appliances for 
the home would never have found 
the wide distribution they have. 

„There was a time when buying 
on the instalment plan was a prac 
tice which was not in favor with the 
thrifty. In fact, to buy on the 1n- 
stalment plan was not conside 
quite respectable. Today it 18 noth- 
ing unusual for men of large means 
to buy on payments. 

„There was, also, a time not 80 
long ago when it was not considered 
quite the thing to live in a rented 
house—a man who could not own 
his own home was regarded as fall- 
ing short of one of the best requi- 
sites of good citizenship. 


Making the Second Mortgage 
“Respectable” 


N the early days of the instal- 

ment business which in truth was 
conducted on a low plane, 
practices and all sorts of trickery 
were resorted to to catch the unwary 
and reclaim the goods after large 
payments had been made. 

„There came a time when it was 
necessary to regulate the practices 
of the instalment furniture houses 
by law, but the instalment practice 
as practiced by big concerns now 18 
fair and square merchandising and 
not a cloak for trickery. Only 8 
small percentage is added for the 
accommodation and in many case 
the article is sold at its cash value 
and a percentage added for the de- 
ferred payments. 
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‘‘What has been done in instal- 
ment mortgage buying, and other 
industries may be accomplished in 
second mortgage loans as applied to 
home building. To make the sec- 
ond mortgage respectable means 
opening up a field for the fair 
minded operator, it means more 
than that, namely, reducing the 
risk and making it possible to ob- 
tain second mortgage money at a 
lower eost. Any machinery by which 
second mortgage money may be 
made available at low cost will start 
a new lot of potential home owners. 

„Since the channels for dis- 
counting mortgage building paper 
are restricted the amount of financ- 
ing that can be done by any indi- 
vidual lumber merchandising con- 
cern must be limited, furthermore, 
not to be encouraged as such ac- 
commodations add very largely to 
the cost of merchandising. 


Discounting Second Mortgages 


HE speculative builder who 
accepts second mortgages is 
placed in the same unfavorable posi- 
tion—generally operating on limited 
capital he must sacrifice his second 
mortgage notes to be able to con- 
tinue in business. 
"His loss in financing must be 
made up by a eorrespondingly high 
per cent. in the profits of construc- 
tion. This makes the building cost 
unnecessarily high or as frequently 
happens the construction of the 
building is skimped. 
Size of Cash Investment Important 


Since rents bear direct relation- 
ship to building costs they will re- 
main high if the cost of building is 
high. "Therefore, the home owner 
if he considers the economical as- 
pect will expect the cost of a house 
to advance parallel to the advance in 
rents. 

In other words, in figuring what 
he can pay for a home he will 
capitalize the rent that he must 
pay. Therefore, the cost of a home 
must not be considered in the ab- 
stract and is not nearly as import- 
ant as the amount of cash required. 

It is incomprehensible that the 
one industry which provides what 
is undeniably a necessity finds it so 
difficult to finance, whereas an auto- 
mobile and a musical instrument— 
always an expense—are so easy to 
finance. 

A home is not an expense, for in 
most eases the rent would pay the 
instalments necessary to acquire a 
home. An automobile and a piano 


may be bought on a comparatively 
small down payment, notwithstand- 
ing that the depreciation is very 
much greater and the seller assumes 
a much greater risk. 

This may be attributed to the 
large amount involved in a home, in 
the fluctuation in building costs, and 
that a building, as it is usually 
handled, is so loaded up with ex- 
pense not representing physical 
property. 

„The usual payment of twenty to 
twenty-five per cent. required by a 
home builder does not actually rep- 
resent an investment in physical 
property. The middle man is the 
bete noir of the consumer in other 
lines, but in the building industry 
there is not only a middle man in 
the middle but several in the front 
and several in the rear, each of 
whom exacts his toll and in many 
cases a most unreasonable fee for 
the services rendered. 

In a suburban town a group of 
material men and builders were dis- 
cussing the reason for inactivity in 
home building and decided to in- 
vestigate. It was found that many 
non-residents had purchased build- 
ing lots expecting to build homes. 
Many of these lots had been paid 
for in full. The owners were can- 
vassed and the reason discovered 
for not building. 


Lack of Ready Cash 
Prevents Home Building 


N nearly every ease it was found 
that the owners were deterred 
from building beeause of the lack of 
ready eash. Many stated that after 
figuring for several years they had 
abandoned all hope for the present 
and admitted that they had invested 
their eash in an automobile, but 
stated that before doing so they had 
earnestly endeavored to secure a 
home. 

„Five hundred dollars in cash 
will go a long way towards securing 
the ownership of an automobile but 
under present conditions is not 
sufficient for the first down pay- 
ment on a home. 

„Many had planned to make up 
the deficiency by procuring a second 
mortgage but had found the rates 
so exorbitant and the business in 
the hands of undesirables that they 
abandoned the project. They, 
therefore, seemed to have gravi- 
tated into the class of permanent 
renters instead of home owners, not 
from choice but because of economic 
conditions. In such cases, the lack 
of interest in homes can hardly be 
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attributed to the automobile and its 
publicity. 

A similar canvass was made of 
those living in rented quarters in 
the community in question and the 
surrounding territory. In almost 
every case the condition was found 
parallel, although perhaps a large 
percentage had never considered 
buying a home very seriously. 


Second Mortgage’s Advantages 


„And now we come to the financ- 
ing of the second mortgage, the 
most important of the methods by 
which the building of small homes 
may be stimulated. The financing 
of the first mortgage need not be 
stressed at this time. Large finan- 
cial institutions, building and loan 
associations, and insurance com- 
panies are well able to handle the 
needs of the home builder in this 
respect. 

“Let me in passing bring out this 
thought, that even though a first 
mortgage may be obtained for a 
very large percentage of the cost of 
a home, sav seventy-five or eighty 
per cent—which is sometimes pos- 
sible to obtain from a private lender 
—it is economical to finance with a 
first mortgage for fifty or sixty per 
cent. at a low rate of interest and 
having a long term of years to run, 
and then borrow the balance on a 
second mortgage for a short time, 
than to finance the whole amount on 
a first mortgage. 

„Associations of material men or- 
ganized for financing second mort- 
gages are not new. The experiment 
is not untried and particularly 
within the last few years sm 
groups of lumbermen, real estate 
men and contractors have been 1n- 
strumental in successfully promot- 
ing such loan companies. 


Association of Material Men and 
Builders 


N most instances, however, tbeir 
I business has been primarily that 
of discounting builders’ second 
mortgages on homes already erected. 
Such institutions serve a valuable 
purpose by enabling the builder to 
conduct his business on a larger 
scale than otherwise his capital 
would permit but the ultimate con- 
sumer, the home buyer, still pays 
the high price for his mortgage. 

„Whether or not the builder is 
able to discount his note little 
affects the cost of the second loan. 
Such companies finance the builder 
more than they do the home owner. 


The Material-Instalment Plan 


oe 


I wish to bring to your atten- 
tion a plan which appeals to me as 
being the best for the purpose, viz, 
that of stimulating small home 
building by reducing cost of finane- 
ing to an absolute minimum, at the 
Bame time requiring a minimum 
cash payment on the part of the 
home owner. 

A group of lumbermen, mate- 
rial men, general contractors, sub- 
contractors representing the plumb- 
ing, steamfitting, painting, and 
electrical trades, ete., get together 
and organize a second mortgage 
loan company in which each one 
subscribes to the capital stock. 


T HIS company will function pri- 
marily by assisting those desir- 
ing to build homes by financing the 
second mortgage; secondary func- 
tions are providing plan service if 
necessary, financing the first mort- 
gage if desired, and providing con- 
tractors. 

When an individual applies to 
the company for a loan those mem- 
bers of the group interested bid in 
the usual manner on the plans for 
the work. When the contract is 
awarded it is awarded in the usual 
way on the usual conditions but 
with the one difference, viz, that 
instead of exacting full cash pay- 
ment from the owner each con- 
tractor or sub-contractor agrees to 
take in second mortgage notes his 
percentage of whatever money may 
be needed to bridge the gap be- 
tween the first mortgage and the 
money the owner has on hand. 

These notes he aecepts at par and 
ordinarily he would have to peddle 
the notes and sell them at a large 
discount, the price being fixed ac- 
cordingly. In this plan he en- 
dorses the notes, turns them into 
the loan eompany and receives in 
eash the faee value of the notes less 
a small fee. 

“The loan company, therefore, 
has collateral with the building as 
security, paper with the name of 
the owner and the name of the sub- 
eontraetor as additional seeurity. 
Whenever the loan eompany needs 
funds it may borrow on these notes 
as eollateral through banking chan- 
nels and the loan eompanyw will 
guarantee these loans. 

“I have been told by officials of 
large banking institutions in Chi- 
eago that they would gladly aecept 
sueh paper with a guarantee of the 
loan company and loan by far a 


larger per cent. than they would 
ordinarily on second mortgage 
notes, which in fact, most banks 
will not take at any price. 

The reason for which is obvious 
because the paper of this loan com- 
pany is more secure. In the first 
place, there is the guarantee of the 
loan ecmpany but above that is the 
fact that the second mortgage 
actually represents physical prop- 
erty and is not merely floated for 
the purpose of paying fees, per- 
centages for financing, ete. 


Paying for Nothing 


"| wonder how many home 
owners buying from speculative 
builders or others on small pay- 
ments realize that after they have 
skimped and seraped to make a 
payment of perhaps twenty-five per 
cent., that actually they have paid 
for no physieal property. 

The payment made has been ab- 
sorbed by fees of all kinds, dis- 
counts on notes, general expense, in- 
surance against risks, etc., in other 
words, they have not paid for a 
single foot of lumber, a single brick, 
and by that I mean they have not 
paid for the material itself, nor the 
labor to place it, nor any direct 
overhead connected with the instal- 
lation. 


6€ NDER this plan there is no 


necessity for exacting ex- 
tortionate interest on fees. There 
certainly is none on the part of the 
first contractor, and there is very 
little on the part of the guarantee- 
ing company. Such loan companies 
should be local or neighborhood af- 
fairs, conducted similar to the small 
building and loan association. 

The funds necessary to conduct 
a fairly large business are not 
great. In the first place, the loans 
are paid baek in monthly instal- 
ments and should in every ease be 
short time loans, which will con- 
tribute to the security since the sec- 
ond mortgage will be paid off or re- 
dueed before any material deprecia- 
tion or change in economie condi- 
tions occur. 

A source of income should be de- 
posits from those who hope to be- 
eome home owners and others who 
avail themselves of the institution 
for investment purposes. Further- 
more, the paper of the company mav 
readily be discounted or sold, the 
extent to whieh this may be done 
and the rate of discount of course 
depending on the management. 
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‘*Over-expansion should be avoid. 
ed. These loan companies should be 
limited in their scope and business 
be conducted with those who are 
personally known. 

Nov in conclusion, whether the 
last mentioned plan is a good one 
or whether other plans that have 
been tried offer better solutions, I 
admit I am unable to decide, but 
I am so firmly convinced of the im- 
portanee of financing through the 
channel of the second mortgage that 
I believe the time is ripe for an asso- 
ciation of this kind to take some 
positive step in advance. 

„J would like to see this conven- 
tion take the initiative and appoint 
a committee to thoroughly study 
the problems of financing second 
mortgages. Furthermore, the com- 
mittee should take it upon itself to 
see that similar action is taken at 
other conventions of lumbermen 
and builders and then arrange to 
meet in conference to prepare det- 
nite recommendations for a work- 
ing plan. When this is accom- 
plished any similar group may with 
little expense and no difficulty or- 
ganize a second mortgage loan com- 
pany. 


National Institute Proposed 


“Out of this conference should 
come eventually the organization of 
a national institute for the purpose 
of standardizing practiees in this 
field, providing field men to assist 
in the establishing of such com 
panies and to exercise supervision 
over the individual institutions who 
voluntarily submit themselves to 
such supervision. 


T is not unreasonable to suppose 
Í that within a short time secur! 
ties of such affiliated companies 
stamped with the seal of the n& 
tional institute, will be aecepted : 
gilt edge investments. This, 9 
course, will take some time but we 
do well to look into the future. Fur- 
thermore, a certifieate from pr 
organization will be a guarantee 0 
good construction in itself a valu- 
able asset. f 

„Just now, there is plenty ° 
business but we must remember 
that after the immediate shortage 
in homes has been relieved the 1m- 
evitable slump will come. It is then 
that a new crop of home investors 
of small capital may be made avail- 
able. There is within reach an 
army of potential home buyers. 
is for you to say the word that vill 
bring them into life."! 
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Business 


NUSUAL progress is being 
made in the building of 
garages. When we think 

that back only twenty-five years 
ago such structures hardly existed, 
we realize that builders have made 
z great progress in adapting a type 
ig of building to house the automobile. 
Three illustrations on this page 
show wood, brick and cement con- 
post struction, each design presenting a 
particular charm of its own. 
| The upper illustration shows a 
pu two-car garage built for Mr. E. J. 
Feeley, North Scituate, Mass. Its 
architecture conforms with that of 
his residence. Living rooms for the 
chauffeur are located on second 
floor. It is not only a good looking 
garage but a good looking home as 
well,—having many conveniences. 


In back of a rather pretentious 
brick residence located in Illinois 
this two car garage has been built. 
It also contains chauffeur living 
quarters on the second floor. An 
innovation in this garage is the use 
of glass front doors. The two cor- 
ner posts with flower urns add an 
attractive touch to the approach. 

The lower picture shows an in- 
teresting type of automobile sales- 
room with garage which is reached 
by a driveway on the left. The 
whole design is artistieally carried 
out in the florid Spanish style. The 
detail of the front entrance door is 
uniquely worked out in east cement. 
The arch over the entranee to the 
garage proper is quite ornamental 
and attractive. All together it 
makes a rather imposing salesroom. 
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Exposition and this 
was selected by the 
architectural committee mM 
charge. This house will be 
known throughout the ex- 
position as The House 
That Rent Built"' in an ef- 
fort to show the public that 
rent will eventually 
pay for a vood home. In ex- 
hibiting the house at the 
show certain portions of the 
valls w all 4 omitted 80 that 
| fully furnished in- 
terior i be seen from with- 
avoiding the Con- 
gestion due to having a large 
of visitors walking 
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builder to set an approxi- . dass 
mate date when a house was l E. toj = 
built by observing its style of L.1 E. 

architecture. Just now, the i wae ee 

English types of cottage STORAGE 


architecture are beginning to 
be most popular, therefore it 
will interst our readers to see 
this example of an artistic 
home carrying out this type 
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architecture. 
There is a good study here of 
combining different building 


of domestic 


materials. This house was 
built at Mt. Vernon, New 
York, in a locality where 
stone abounded but the same 
design could be carried out 
with briek instead of stone 
where that is not available. 
Rough stone, stueceo and 


architecture are beginning to 
combined with the leaded 
glass casement win lows. 
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Electrical Installation in Homes 


HE arehiteet and builder ean 
| be of tremendous assistance 
to the ultimate occupants of 
any home being ereeted under their 
direetion if they will provide in it 
an eleetrieal installation that will 
permit of the free and unrestricted 
use of electricity for light, for heat 
and for power. Such an installa- 
.tion will provide an adequate light- 
ing system and a suffieient number 
of convenience outlets to take care 
of the use of electrical applianees 
with a minimum of effort and a 
maximum of convenience. 

But there is more to specifying a 
complete installation than merely 
indicating an outlet here and an- 
other one there with little or no ref- 
erence to their ultimate use. The 

‘‘nozzles” for electric power should 


be placed at locations and at the 
heights which will enable those 
dwelling in a house to use them to 
‘advantage. 

The same is true of the electric 
switch which operates the lighting 
fixtures in the house. Too often we 
see them placed at spots which re- 
quire considerable effort in the dark 
to reach them, and since their 
primary purpose is to make con- 
venient the operation of the lighting 
units, care should be taken that it is 
made really convenient. 

One of the cardinal sins against 
this convenience is the placing of 
the switch behind a door, making it 
necessary to open it and walk be- 
hind it to get at the switch. It 
would be just as simple to place 
it on the opening side of the door, 


Tumbler switches at stairs and entrances are a convenience that 


will be appreciated by home 


owners in their everyday use 
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where it could be handled by oper. 
ing it but a few inches and stick- 
ing the hand inside. 

Many builders and architects ar 
specifying duplex convenience out- 
lets at all places in the house. The 
reason for this is a sound one. Thes 
double outlets cost but a few cents 
more than the single variety and 
they provide an extra outlet for us 
with an appliance, for example, 
when a portable lamp is attached to 
the other side. 

An example of that is seen in one 
of the illustrations used in connec- 
tion with this article. This house- 
wife is shown attaching a vacuum 
cleaner on the extra side of the port- 
able lamp’s outlet. Were this out- 
let of the single variety it would be 
necessary for her to pull out the 
lamp plug before attaching the 
cleaner, and were it necessary for 
her to use the lamp to earry on her 
work she would be handieapped to 
a eonsiderable extent. 

The three-way switch is another 
convenience that is bound to be ap- 
pealing to those living in any house, 
since they eliminate a great many 
steps in controlling the light. They 
are partieularly convenient in the 
upper and lower halls, operating the 
fixtures located there. An excellent 
arrangement is to have the upper 
hall light operated by a switch in 
the lower hall and another upstairs. 
This permits one to ascend the 
stairs without turning out the light 
downstairs, thus having plenty of 
light, and when the upper hall is 
reached it is a simple matter to ex- 
tinguish the light below. An ideal 
arrangement is to have the lights 
on both floors controlled from 
either one, thus assuring plenty of 
light and at the same time eliminat- 
ing the ineonvenience of going up 
or down to attend to the light. 
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Another feature about the electric 
switch is its power to pay for itself 
in a short time through saving of 
current. A person is very much 
more likely to turn off the light in 
a room if a switch is provided for 
the purpose than would be the case 
if it were necessary to make an ef- 
fort to reach the fixture. 

As to the location of convenience 
outlets, considerable thought should 
be given to the subject. Considera- 
tion must be made of the use to 
which an outlet is to be put in the 
home and its placing made accord- 
ingly. For some purposes an outlet 
should be put in the baseboard; 
sometimes they should go 3 feet 
from floor, in the floor itself. 

In the living room all the outlets 
should probably be placed in the 
baseboard, since they are to be used 
primarily for the operation of port- 
able lamps, and as such their con- 
nection is more or less permanent, 
except one in the floor, which will 
be found most convenient. Even 
with an electric phonograph the 
connection is of a permanent na- 
ture, so there is no special reason for 
placing them higher on the wall. 
The use of electric appliances in the 
living room is more or less casual 
and the stooping necessary to at- 
tach them to the baseboard outlet 
Is reduced to a minimum. 

Beside the serving table in the 
dining room, however, a height of 


about 36 inches is the best since that 


one is to be used with cooking ap- 


The duplex convenience outlet per- 
mits the use of the vacuum cleaner 
without detaching the floor lamp 


pliances of various kinds located on 
the furniture, and their employ- 
ment will be more or less constant, 
probably being employed at each 
meal. This height is most handy 
and saves an endless annoyance in 
stooping to attach and detach them. 
'The use of an outlet beside the buf- 
fet will be for lighting electric 
candlesticks or some other form of 
decorative lighting in all probabil- 
ity, so this one can be placed in the 
baseboard. If a third is installed 
in this room, and there is plenty of 
chance to use it, it should go about 
3 feet from the floor. 

Since the appliances in the kit- 
chen will be used exclusively in con- 
nection with cooking appliances of 
various kinds or are appliances 
used in the preparation of food, 
they should be placed 36 inches 
from the floor at spots near enough 


r 


The outlet with a pilot light, placed 

waist-high in the kitchen is a great 

convenience. The red light glows 
when the iron is in use 


to the workboard and kitchen table 
to enable the housewife or servant 
to use them with little or no effort. 
This height will bring them just 
above the top of the working plane 
in each case and it is then a simple 
matter to plug them in and detach 
them. If an electric dishwasher is 
used, the outlet furnishing eurrent 
for it should be about the same 
height. 

Many of our modern kitchens are 
blessed with an eleetrie ventilating 
fan, which does so much to rid that 
room and in fact the rest of the 
house of the odors of cooking, and 
in that case the outlet for use with 
this convenience is to be placed high 
up on the wall about even with the 
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The switches should be located on 
the “opening” side of the door. This 
eliminates the necessity of reaching 
behind it to turn lights on and off 


top of the window in which the ven- 
tilator is placed. This should be a 
single outlet since there will be no 
oeeasion to use it with any otber 
deviee, and the same is true of the 
outlet intended to operate the elec- 
trie refrigerator, this one being 
plaeed about 5 feet above the floor. 

In the bedrooms, the outlet de- 
signed to operate a light for read- 
ing in bed or one on a table between 
twin beds, should be installed in the 
baseboard. Those which are to be 
used with toilet appliances by the 
lady of the house, however, are best 
placed about 3 feet from the floor 
since this height enables her to use 
them with the least amount of effort. 

In the lower hall a console table 
with portable lamps will probably 
be used, and to operate the lamp a 
baseboard duplex outlet is the best. 
The extra side ean be employed for 
running a cleaner when necessary. 

The electrical installation in a 
home has a direct bearing on the 
convenience and therefore happi- 
ness of those dwelling there, and if 
the architect and builder in charge 
of the work specifies a complete one, 
he is rendering a service to his 
client. The home owner may not be 
fully conversant with the comfort 
and convenience afforded by such 
an installation, and the man in 
charge of the work should bring it 
to his attention. In the house built 
for speculation, on the other hand, 
a complete electrical installation 18 
à Strong selling argument. 
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Cinder Building Blocks 


By C. H. Thomas 


HE increased use of the cin- 

der concrete blocks has been 

seen in and around Phila- 
delphia and suburban building 
projects; many new homes, garages, 
and buildings of all kinds are now 
being constructed of this material 
which has proven itself in many 
actual tests as to its superiority 
over or equal to many other sub- 
stances as a building material. 

It has many things to recommend 
it, such as low cost; damp proof; 
moisture and frost proof; sound 
proof; fire resisting; non-conductor 
of heat, cold or electricity. It makes 
a perfect key for inside plastering 
or outside stuccoing; is rot and ver- 
min proof; possesses great resist- 
ance to crushing strain; is easily 
cut to fit, and is true to size and 
quickly laid. 

A house that I have in mind that 
has been constructed during the 
past few months is a splendid ex- 
ample of a modern home, costing in 
the neighborhood of $12,000 at Ken- 
nett Square, Pa. It was built by 
E. E. McFadden, contractor of 


Cinder block on first floor of Gause house 
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One of the tests used to show the 
toughness of a cinder block. The 
nail is holding tightly in the surface 
and has to be pulled out with force 


Chadds Ford, Pa., and has in its 
makeup some salient features that 
are well worth copying into other 
structures, as they have been 
worked out with a view to economy 
and practical usefulness in this 
house. 

This plan was worked out 
through the plans used by the Wil- 
mington Sash & Door Co., plus 
some details that Mr. Gause wished 
to install in the finished structure. 

From the experience of the Phil- 
lips-Musselman Company of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, who have sold 
some 300,000 of these building 
blocks in the past few years, they 
are an ideal building material and 
are holding their own well in com- 
petition with other building ma- 
terials. 

Buildings that were erected eight 
years ago have given very 
service. The cinder block has gone 
past the experimental stage and has 
made good. The cinder concrete 
block is a reality and the buildings 
erected with them are absolutely 
satisfactory. Chester County, Pa., 


The chimney during construction 
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is being filled with Radio music added to the joy of working on this job 


them and every one I 
Spoke to on the subject 
was very enthusiastic 
about them. 

In a test made re- 
cently, the following was 
found relating to the 
strength, ete. of cinder 
bloeks: Dimensions of 
block, 1534 x 8 in. x 734. 

Cross sectional area, 
square inches, 126. Net 
sectional area, square 
inches, 63. Crushing 
strength, lbs, 106,650. 
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FRENCH DOORS 


KITCHEN 
I3-G"x 1-6" BED ROOM 


13-6" x - 


LIVING ROOM 
[2 6" y 25-6" 


DINING ROOM 
13-6 "x 1346" 


BEP ROOM 
13-6" x 12-8" 


On the first floor there is a living room, din- 

ing room, kitchen and sun room. A short 

vestibule leads into the house, and a hall 

leads to the stairs which lead to the second 

floor, where there are three bed rooms, 
bath and sewing room 
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Crushing strength, lbs., 
square inch, gross area, 
846. Crushing strength, 
Ibs., square inch net area, 
1.692. 

Much has already been 
written and been dis- 
eussed on the merits or 
demerits of this cinder 
block question, but the 
homes that are being 
built here are very fine 
and will easily recom- 
mend themselves to any 
builder who will study 
the situation. 


BED ROOM 
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BUILDING consists of but 
Aw parts, namely, walls, 

floor and roof. The floor and 
roof have minor parts constituting 
the framework and deck. The 
framework consists of beams and 
girders, in the case of the floor, and 
of purlins and rafters in the case 
of the roof. 


The deck of the floor is nearly 
always horizontal and must be de- 
signed to sustain definite loads in 
addition to having a good wearing 
surface to resist the effect of the 
passage of persons and movable 
objects. 

The deck of the roof needs mere- 
ly to be tight enough to prevent the 
passage of rain through it and 
strong enough to resist the effect 
of wind and, in northern latitudes, 
the weight of snow. 

The thickness of walls has been 
settled through the ages by the 


Ernest McCullough 


The beginning of the dome was 
the hut house of intertwined 
branches 


material used and without compu- 
tation to determine strength. The 
sizes of rafters, purlins, beams and 
girders have been determined by 
mathematical investigation within 
the last one hundred years, but 
prior to that time experience alone 
was the guide. 


The new 
building of 
the Citizens 
Savings Bank, 
New York, is 
an example of 


modern dome 
construction. 
We now use 
Steel instead 
of branches 


The sloping roof had its origin in 
tropical countries and also in ex- 
treme northern countries, In tropr 
cal countries it was developed from 
the tent and the hut of boughs, both 
exceedingly light and easily erected 
habitations. In the north it was 
developed by the necessity for 80 
building that heavy snowfalls would 
do the least possible damage. The 
sloping roof with a steep pitch did 
not long hold a heavy snowfall, es- 
pecially if means were provided 
whereby the deck might be warmed 
on the underside, thus causing the 
snow nearest the roof to melt and 
lubricate the deck. Roofs of steep 
pitch have been always a marked 
feature of building in mountainous 
countries and, generally, in the 
temperate zones. 


Countries near the equator and 
elose to great bodies of water so 
that the torrid heat is tempered by 
breezes from the sea usually have 
long dry spells and during the rainy 
season there are high winds. The 
flat roof developed in countries 
such as these. After sundown the 
roof is a comfortable place to gather 
upon to enjoy to the full the cool 
night breeze and in many places it 
is the sleeping place of the family 
during the dry season. During the 
season of storms and high winds 
the flat roof is not affected by the 
winds, so it is no more difficult 
than a floor to frame and build. 


One of the great principles of de- 
sign is to have the roof lines express 
the character of the structure and 
also do no violence to the age-long 
training the human race has had in 
aestheties. 


A flat roof is obviously out of 
place in a country subject to heavy 
snowfalls for it presents an unfin- 
ished appearance when the ground 
is covered with snow. It is out 0 
place in a heavily wooded country 
when the trees are straight pines OT 
firs with branches evidently shaped 
by the snowfalls of centuries. It is 
out of place in a mountainous dis- 
trict with precipitous hillsides, un- 
less it has rugged appearing towers 
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,and breaks in the roof line to give 
(it am appearance of strength. 

On the other hand it looks well on 
hillsides not of great elevation 
where the trees are bushy and have 
spreading branches that show they 
have never been obliged to carry 
weights of snow. However the ideal 
country for houses with flat roofs is 
a prairie, either a plain or a rolling 
country, with trees of medium 
height, or with a forest growth of 
small trees with much undergrowth. 
The absence of shade of a definite 

- @haracter in a landscape points to 
- the house with a flat roof as being 
- the most desirable type. 
: When one considers buildings of 
several stories, such for example as 
. modern apartment houses and busi- 
. mess blocks, all that has been said 
. about the flat roof requires modi- 
fieation. One does not see the roof, 
the eornice line alone being visible. 
Here again one must consider the 
effect of a group of buildings and 
not a single structure covering one 
small lot. The individual building 


A modern adaptation of Egyptian architecture is found in the new 
Alexandria Theatre in San Francisco 
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with a width of 25 or 50 feet does 
not look well alone in the middle of 
a block, with lines indicating that 
the roof is flat. 

This then brings in the subject of 
proportion of which more will be 
said later. The word ‘‘flat’’ has 


been used when what is meant is 
really ‘‘horizontal,’’ but by com- 
mon usage a flat roof is a horizon- 
tal roof even though the surface of 
a pitched roof is flat. 

The roof lines of all buildings 
must be governed by the character 
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14. Panteon, Sezione sull' asse (fig. 13) secondo una ricomposizione ideale dello stato originale. 


This cross section of the historic Pantheon at Rome shows that a dome 
section is an arch. This is probably the oldest existing example of a 


concrete dome. 


Reproduced from an old Italian book on Architecture 
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of the surroundings. A building 
200 feet wide by 600 feet long will 
look as if it might be dwarfed if it 
is built with unbroken roof lines, or 
with a flat roof, in the middle of a 
vast open space. The same building 
bounded by four city streets may 
attraet the breathless admiration of 
all who view it. | 

A building with steep pitched 
roof may be laughed at derisively 
were it erected, for example, in 
Cairo or Alexandria, Egypt, where 
no snow ever falls, but it might be 
regarded as a masterpiece of fine 
architecture were it erected in 
Stockholm or Christiana. 

In general the flat roof belongs 
to low buildings in sunny situations 
unless it is quite large and then it 
may go anywhere. In general the 
steep-pitched roof belongs in snowy 
countries and is out of place where 
no snow falls. Usually in such 
countries there is little or no pleas- 
ure in spending much time on the 
roof and the area occupied by the 
roof is fully utilized for roof pur- 
poses. 

The decorative effect of small 
windows on the sides of steep- 
pitched roofs has been recognized 
for centuries, as has been the utili- 
tarian and architectural effect ob- 
tained by the building of spires, 
pinnacles and small towers upward 
from the walls, to break the other- 
wise notonous effect of large 
x] aces and. provide sleep- 

or, servants, ) Storage 


Spaces for household goods and 
food and points of vantage for ob- 
servation and defense. 

Allied to the steep pitched roof 
is the domed roof. In the tropies 
the domed roof was developed from 
the bush, but that was made either 
by bending down the boughs and 
branches of trees or by planting 
straight branches in a circle in the 
ground and tying the tops together. 
These formed the framework which 
was covered with a woven basket- 
like covering of boughs over which 
was spread a coat of mud plaster. 

Remains have been found in 
many countries of stumps of trees 
with a ring of stones around. 
These remains were subject of 
much speculation until tribes of 
savages were found who dwelt in 
huts that were made by selecting 
trees having long branches extend- 
ing outwardly like the ribs of um- 
brellas. The lower portions of the 
tree trunks were trimmed and 
smoothed and the 
branches at a 
level of 10 or 12 
feet were pulled 
down at the 
outer ends to the 
ground where 
they were an- 
chored to stakes 
driven into the LN 
ground. Beside f= 
each stake was 
left the stone 
that was used in 
driving it, in or- 
der that the 
stakes might be 
driven down more securely in case 
of a heavy rainstorm softening the 
ground. When the boughs were 
thus secured at the ends they were 
laced horizontally with long vines 
until a regular basket was made. 
This was then plastered over with 
mud and covered with broad leaves 
to pretect the mud against rain. 


Ordinary hut houses were built 
by trimming long branches and 
planting them in circles. They 
were planted deeply and were well 
gecured at the bottom in order to 
stand being bent over at the tops. 
Before they were bent several 
strong vines were woven around at 
the bottom to help hold them in 
place. They were then turned over 
at the tops, which were tied to- 
gether. When they were all in 
place and held securely the work 
of weaving a thick basket-like cov- 
ering was proceeded with. This 
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was then plastered and covered with 
leaves, or grass or skins to make it 
tight and impervious to rain. 


Action of Arches and Domes 
in Construction 


From such constructions men 
learned that a dome does not aet 
like an ordinary arch in all re- 
spects. When an arch is loaded the 
ends tend to spread out. When se- 
eured by immovable abutments the 
arch cannot fall Taking a sec- 
tion through a dome we have an 
arch, but the tendency of the bottom 
to move outward is counteracted by 
a horizontal pull on the circumfer- 
ence of a circle, that is, the base of 
the dome. 

The men who built such homes, 
and the savages of today who build 
them, learned that when the hori- 
zontal ties were put in place before 
the upright branches were hent in- 
ward to form the sides and roof, it 
was easier to construct the hut. The 
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Some examples of modern American cottage roofs 


force acting on straight arches is 


compression. On a dome we have 
compression from the top to the 
bottom along the curve combined 
with pure tension acting horizon- 
tally. 

When a dome is designed upon 
the assumption that the only force 
acting is compression in the verti- 
cal arched section it has to be very 
thick, for it must resist the tension 
by opposing weight. When a 
dome is designed upon scientific 
principles it may be quite thin for 
the horizontal tension is taken care 
of by the designer. 


Primitive Use of Dome 


The arch for straightaway open- 
ings, such as halls and passages 
and the dome for rooms, occurs in 
the earliest known buildings. They 
are found in tropical, temperate 
and frigid climates. Two of the 
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most perfect domes known to man 
are the dome over the mosque of 
St. Sophia in Constantinople and 
the domed ‘‘igloo’’ of the Esqui- 
maux in the Arctic Zone. The Es- 
quimaux have an ideal material for 
constructing their homes, as the ice 
is cut into blocks that are laid up 
in rings, water being poured over 
them to cement them together by 
freezing all the blocks into one 
solid mass. Centuries of igloo 
building have taught the Esqui- 
maux just how thick the ice blocks 
should be in order to stand safely 
and yet interpose between them and 
the storms just the right protection. 
Economy of material and labor 
have been nicely arrived at in the 
proper combination with utility. 
The earliest domed ceilings con- 
sisted of flat pieces of stone laid in 
layers, the upper layers projecting 
in such a manner that they were 
stable, the last layers nearly touch- 
ing and a capstone completing 
the work. Such 
arches were 
in reality built 
on the principle 
of the cantilever, 
the projecting 
end being held up 
by the weight on 
PN | the end that was 
Ma ! laid in the wall. 


F — L 2—ñ It was a sign 


of genius when 
some builder, 
now unknown, 
built a form up- 
on which he 
placed blocks of. 
stone with the joints on radial lines, 
removing the form when all the 
stones were placed. This was the 
first circular arch and it was fol- 
lowed by the broken arch, later 
known as the Gothic arch, although 
it was in use in all civilized coun- 
tries centuries before the Gauls 
used it boldly and in a highly de- 
veloped scientific fashion. l 
The roof is common to all build- 
ings and the locality and climate 
determine whether it should be flat 
or pitched and, when pitched, the 
degree of pitch; steep for snow, 
slightly sloping for drainage. The 
mud plastered hut, the hut of ice 
blocks, of blocks of stone, of sun- 
dried brick and burned brick gave 
us arched and domed roofs, every 
step forward being a gain in the 
struggle to give the people what 
they needed with the lowest possible 
eost for labor and materials. : 
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Built-in Comforts for Modern Homes 


UITE within the memory 

of people still comparatively 

young it was the custom to 
use the dining-room as a sort of 
general utility room between meals. 
There the children played, the 
mother sewed, the occasional itiner- 
ant dressmaker Spread her patterns 
and did her cutting on the big din- 
ing-room table, and everybody was 
disturbed when the maid came to 
lay the cloth. 

To-day every house planned 
with the slightest reference to com- 
fort has at least one room—nursery, 
morning room, boudoir, call it what 
you will—where the homely inti- 
mate tasks and pleasures of the 
household may go on without intru- 
sion or interruption; where the 
tight rein of order is a bit loosened, 
with advantage, and where every- 
thing is so plain and well-arranged 
that the day's litter can be put to 
rights in a few moments. 

Quite essential in this room is 
the brick fireplace, where cheerful 
sticks burn on chill autumn days, 
for here one spends hours at a 
stretch at some inactive occupation. 
In only one other room of the house 
is a fireplace so needed as in this 


room, and that is the library, or liv- 


ing room, used by the family in 
the evening. The occasional short 
trips to reception room and dining- 
room are not annoying at a tem- 
perature which, long continued, 
would mean bitter discomfort. 
Hence, fireplaces in these two rooms 
might readily save several weeks' 
running of the furnace, to say noth- 
ing of the pleasure of & wood fire. 

In. our own nursery are two 
closets; one for the children's 
superfluous toys—Christmas things 
that are kept on high shelves or 
hung from hooks, and only handed 


By Frank H. Sweet 


down, one at a time, when all else 
palls; the other fitted up for sew- 
ing materials. A bank of five large 
drawers, earefully labeled, holds 
new materials, old things to be made 
over, new garments in the process 
of making, things to be mended, 
and outgrown garments to be given 
away. Above, a nest of pigeon- 
holes is for pieces and patterns. 
The finding of any particular piece 
of cloth or pattern is the work of a 
moment, and proves a great com- 
fort to one used to tumbling over 
the contents of several large bags 
to find a patch for one of the boy's 
trousers. 


NE of the greatest things pos- 

sible to any city house in the 
way of a time saver,is a second-floor 
veranda or baleony opening from 
the nursery. With a railing so 
high that no small child ean climb 
over, a smoothly painted floor, 
awnings to temper the brilliant 
light, and vines gradually climb- 
ing into view from the ground far 
below—such a veranda may well 
tempt the busy mother to carry her 
darning bag out in the sunshine, 
while the creeping baby gets not 
only fresh air, but the exercise 
which the wheeled baby carriage 
fails to give. 

Many times in winter the wind 
seems more piercing upon this 
high veranda than it is at the level 
of the ground, and in such a con- 
tingency a glass or wooden par- 
tition across the end from which 
the prevailing winds come would 
make the veranda available all 
the year round. The ideal furnish- 
ing is that which no rain can injure 
and which never needs to be hastily 
removed at the approach of a storm. 
The rustic willow benches and 
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chairs do very well, and are suff- 
ciently heavy so that a two-year-old 
cannot push them to the rail to use 
for a ladder. 

To one who understands modern 
principles of sanitation the prompt 
removal of waste of any description 
becomes almost a mania. It was 
partly on this account that in our 
house two chutes were planned and 
placed, notwithstanding the protests 
and ridicule of the builder. One 
was to carry soiled clothes from 
each floor to the laundry in the 
basement; the other to carry dust 
and trash. For the laundry chute 
was utilized a chimney flue, 8x12 
inches, lined with tin soldered to- 
gether, and built in as the chimney 
went up. A practical point to re- 
member is that each succeeding sec- 
tion of the pipe should be soldered 
inside of the lower one to prevent 
any possible eatching of garments. 


N each floor is an opening neat- 
ly trimmed to match the wood: 
work of the room, and closed by a 
small door hinged at the bottom. 
Nothing in the house pleases the 
owner’s sense of neatness more than 
that, and it has always worked per- 
fectly when one article at a time 
was dropped through it. The maid 
who wraps half a dozen pillow cases 
and sheets together and then tries 
to force them down generally comes 
to grief. The exit at the laundry 
end is a neat closet on the wall 
above the laundry tubs, so that 
when the door is opened the clothes 
fall into the tub. 

The dust chute has not been the 
source of pleasure and convenience 
it should be, because not large 
enough to avoid the Jamming of pa- 
pers from the waste baskets. It 
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Putting Furniture Problems 


VERY builder knows that 
F most prospective home-own- 
ers have some furniture 
from somewhere to begin house- 
keeping with. And those fortunate 
**newlyweds'' who are starting out 
fresh, without any leftovers, have 
their own definite ideas as to the 
sort of furniture they shall want. 
It is therefore no small part of the 
builder's duty to advise what kind 
of a house will be in sympathy with 
the furniture, or what sort of fur- 
niture will supplement the house. 
That the two have a close interrela- 
tion is recognized. It is, however, 
mistakenly believed to involve a 
highly specialized knowledge of 
architecture as well as period furni- 
ture. The question, like most 
others, may be resolved into com- 
mon sense and good judgment. 
In the selection of furniture for 
a house, the prime consideration is 
appropriateness. Most people in- 
stinctively select what will be com- 
fortable, and this aspect will not be 
dwelt upon here. It is, of course, 
true that no matter how perfectly 


a decorative scheme complies with 
artistic requirements, it fails if com- 
fort is lacking. If self-preservation 
is the first law of nature, comfort 
is but an expansion of the law. 
But appropriateness is not in- 
stinetively recognized. The absurd- 
ity of a house built on the lines of 
a Swiss chalet surrounded by a Jap- 
anese garden, and filled with Amer- 
ican Colonial furniture is so glar- 
ing as to be entirely apparent. This 
indicates that an object should not 
only be suitable to its use, but also 
to the place that is intended for it. 


HIS article will make no at- 
tempt to discuss period furni- 
ture, but will set forth some 
general guiding principles. To a 
large degree it is true that the arch- 
itectural conditions dictate the 
method of furnishing. A bungalow 
or small cottage imposes its own 
conditions. It is a simple place 
and must be furnished simply. 
When the architecture of a room 
is of a period where lightness of 
trim is found, where there is white 


This shows how not to furnish. Mission furniture should not be selected 
for the room with white woodwork, as the latter is light and delicate and 
not strong enough to support the heavy coarseness of the mission style. 
The window curtains should also be heavy and not transparent. The 
rugs are entirely too bold for the barren simplicity here, and even this 
small amount of furniture might be grouped around the table conveniently 
rather than planted down at unsociable distances, one piece from the other. 
A good Colonial room spoiled by poor furnishings 


woodwork and a feeling of delicacy 
in treatment, the furniture should | 
also be delicate of line. It should 
be light in construction, and of fine 
pattern if upholstered. The large 
patterned velour of deep, heavy 
eolor would not be so fitting with a 
lighly built mahogony chair as 
would a small patterned damask. 
No matter what detail of carving 
or warmth of color there may be in 
a heavy oak sideboard, it cannot look 
well against a background of deli- 
cately paneled ivory walls. There 
is no better selection than mahog- 
any for the white or gray-walled 
colonial room. Walnut is also found 
as well as satinwood and other fine- 
ly grained materials. Heavy gold- 
en oak and austere mission furni- 
ture have spoiled many colonial 
rooms. 

The colonial rooms are so closely 
related to our early traditions and 
fit in so well with the taste that has 
developed in recent years, that they 
are largely sought for in modern 
effects. The colonial house may be 
built, a thing of beauty and stand- 
ing and dignity, without costing 
much more than a commonplace 
home; so much of it depends upon 
proportion. There are certain ac- 
cepted, traditional ways of furnish- 
ing’ the colonial house and these 
must be closely adhered to. The 
furniture should be of the early 
American type of which excellent 
reproductions are available. The 
less ornate Dutch and English styles 
are also entirely suitable, and have 
the simple sturdiness that went with 
the times. 


ITH all these, an informal 
trcatment of hangings and 

floor coverings is called for. Rag 
and linen rugs hangings of cre- 
tonne, sunfast and other unpreten- 
tious fabries were used and may be 
duplicated now. Old brass, pewter, 
copper, wrought iron and the coars- 
er forms of pottery add historie 
variety as well as color interest. The 
wallpaper background is generally 
of simple chintz, and there are real 
colonial effects to be had—chints, 
landscape and others. Of course, 
plain papers are inoffensve, and 
stripped ones may be used to give 
an effect of height where necessary. 
Much colonial furnishing may be 
done in the simple cottage type of 
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Up to the Builder 


‘house that is not strictly colonial in 
architecture, but sufficiently non- 
commital not to represent anything 
else. Gateleg tables, ladder-back 
and Windsor chairs, chests, dressers 
and the like are suitable, as long 
. as utter simplicity is maintained. 
You could not think of French Em- 
| pire or Regency things with their 
elaborate decorations in the unpre- 
. tentious surroundings. Painted fur- 
niture of simple line may be used in 
the small eottage, either as the 
foundation set, or for odd pieces 
to lend variety. No matter what 
room one is furnishing, it is advis- 
able to have at least three pieces 
alike in design. This gives a cer- 
tain unity to the appearance. But 
there should also be introduced one 
or two additionall pieces of slightly 
different form that will give variety, 
and yet be sufficiently similar to 
harmonize. 


N this connection, do not mingle 

in the same room pieces of fur- 
niture which have no relation to 
each other. The gay French chair 
has no place where there is mission 
furniture. A Hepplewhite chair 
with its fine delicacy cannot be in 
an early Italian room with its 
heavy, somber formality. In gen- 
eral, do not combine furniture of 
massive structure with delicate 
types. The chief heavy styles are, 
roughly, Elizabethan, Jacobean, 
and Spanish, early French and 
Italian and the heavier types of 
French Empire, American Colon- 
ial and Mission. The styles distin- 
guished for lightness of design in- 
elude Louis XV, Louis XVI, Will- 
iam and Mary, Queen Anne, and 
the Georgian periods of Chippen- 
dale, Hepplewhite, Adam and Sher- 
aton. 


A stately, porticoed mansion such 
as we associate with the southern 
colonial land owner, should be fur- 
nished with one of these Georgian 
periods, graceful and elegant; there 
should be formal hangings and rich 
textiles. In a house of Tudor style, 
half-timbered, these eighteenth cen- 
tury satinwood or mahogony pieces 
would be not only an anachronism 
in style, but in texture also would 
be too frail for the heavy architec- 
ture. 

Beamed ceilings and rough plast- 
er walls demand furniture of dark 


wood, simple and strong in construc- 
tion. The accompanying textiles 
and fabrics should be coarse, and 
colors, while low in tone, may be 
fairly strong and bold, and solid. 


The distinctly modern house with 
simple woodwork, smooth walls and 
no pretenses to period, finds com- 
fort in the modern overstuffed fur- 
niture that is everywhere available. 
This may be combined with plain 
wood furniture, either painted or of 
natural finish, and with wicker, 
leather and other modern types. 


ISSION furniture was first 
used in a little frame church 
in California. As a reaction to 
some of the ornate, fantastically 
earved light oak furniture that was 
then commonplace, it really seemed 
with its innocent simplicity to claim 
a certain beauty, and was entirely 
suitable in its western environment. 
In a colonial design house it is, how- 
ever, incongruous, as is everything 
that is out of its element. 
When mission furniture is used, 
no attempt at daintiness should be 
made. Window hangings should be 


By Estelle H. Ries 


of firm weave and not transparent. 
Accompanying colors should be 
heavy and warm, and textures 
coarse. Domestic rugs are more 
suitable than orientals which are 
rather related with the past and 
have nothing in common with strict- 
ly western, modern equipment. 


I T is preferable to recommend to 
your clients a few pieces of good 
construction and quality, than num- 
erous mediocre ones. They give far 
better service, and have a certain 
inherent dignity that makes a good 
nucleus for further development. 
The furniture should, of course, 
scale in with the size of the room. 
Overcrowding should be avoided 
and this is done as much by limiting 
the use of large bulky furniture in 
a small room as by the elimination 
of superfluous pieces. Suggest also 
that furniture should always be 
grouped conveniently, and not lined 
up in rows along a wall. But these 
aspeets may form the subject of a 
later article and the present one 
will be confined to essential facts in 
selecting the things that will agree 
with the spirit of the building. 


Here are three pieces upholstered alike, and cushions of the same material 
elsewhere in the room to give unity and inter-relation. Tables are grouped 
with chairs or davenports to make them accessible and convenient to use. 
The floor and walls are neutral because there is pattern in the furniture. 
There are odd chairs to give relief from too much sameness. The furni- 


ture has a d 


ignity and richness to accord with the size and importance 


of the room and serves as a good example of correct furnishing 
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N building a 
home, particular 
attention should 
be given the porch, 
as much of the 
charm of the house 


will depend upon it. 


A variety of tastes in 
porch design are 
represented in the 
five illustrations on 
this page. In the 
first picture we have 
the classic pergola 
covered porch with 
a floor of brick and 
tile which would 
grace the most pre- 
tentious house. Next 
is the charming, 


semi-covered porch 
of a summer house; 
here the rustic 
scheme was en 
hanced by leaving 
trees standing and 
building aroun 
them. In the center 
is shown a comfort- 
able sleeping porch 
in the summer home 
of our late Ex-Presi- 
dent Wilson. One 
bottom picture shows 
a large, roomy pore 
that is a veritable 
outdoor living room 
and the other 3 
cheerful sun parlor, 
or "enclosed porch 


f OME building will start again this month 

with a rush. Therefore builders should 
prepare to handle a big volume of construction. 
Everyone in the building industry will be 
called upon to do more jobs than they can pos- 
sibly handle with the men available. Advantage- 
should therefore be taken of every labor saving 
device and piece of equipment that is possible 
to obtain for which there is a real need. This is 
an age of machinery. Make use of these giants 
of industry. They are yours to command. 


HE more modest a family’s requirements 


UILDING homes is the big job before the 

building contractors of America to-day, 
to-morrow and for many other to-morrow’s. 
According to the figures disclosed by our recent 
survey, we are still short over 750,000 homes; 
these must be built as well as the regular num- 
ber needed every year to meet our steady in- 
crease in population. Bearing this in mind we 
devote many pages in this issue to home build- 
ing and next month we will continue the subject 


by showing many examples of bungalow homes. 
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Financing Builders 
he S may be the harder it seems for them to 
t own their home on account of the relatively 
Tes high cost of financing and other etceteras that Facing : 
mount up to a comparatively big sum before 
Home they really own anything of the actual home a Real : 


«ux they are paying for. A very interesting article 


in this issue touches on some of these subjects. 


Problem 


18 
at 
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gu HE subject of getting boys interested in LEASING the man who pays the bills is i 
1 * the building industry is one that now, more much different for the contractor of today 
der / than ever, merits serious consideration by all than it was for his brother of the last genera- 
p^ builders. A good way of attracting young men tion. Where prices used to be the all-important 

d v to the building trades is by having exhibits consideration, the layman is now also interested 

= from different trade schools at various exposi- in the quality and source of building supplies. 

un tions, home shows, ete. Anywhere at which He seems to know much about the merits and 

y 5 young men or their parents are apt to congre- features of a great range of materials. He 


gate is a good place to show what the building 
crafts can offer the young man. 


HE year 1913 is taken as the average year 

from which to make comparisons and this 1s 
always referred to as 100 as in index. In 1923 
the wage index reached 207, in other words, the 
average building wages more than doubled in 
comparison with 1913. The cost of living in 
1923 is up to 172, as compared with 100 in 1913. 
Building material for 1923 went up to 202 in 
May, 1923, but fell back to 182 in September. An 
average would be 192. Tracing the movement 
through the period from 1913 to 1920, wages of 
bulding mechanics did not keep up with the cost 
of living nor with the cost of building material, 
but, since 1920 wages have held up above ma- 
terial prices and the cost of living. Building 
mechanics, however, should not be grumbled 
against for having had the chance to make up 
for the adverse conditions of earlier years. 
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speaks of materials by name and often seems to 


know what service to expect of each different 
brand. 

A new program of merchandising has been 
greatly responsible for this change of conditions. 
When once the manufacturer thought his duty 
done with the production of his specialty and 
its delivery to his jobbers, he is now stimulating 
sales through appeal to the final consumer. He 
is branding his product, guaranteeing its service 
and telling its story through advertising. 


IM ese and April will be the principal 
months for building shows in various 
cities. Philadelphia wanted a real early start 
so they held their show in the last week of 
February. Various cities are following this 
good custom as it makes the great public ac- 
quainted with various new things in the build- 
ing field, gets them talking about building and 
creates home owning interest, which is good for 
us all. 
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Inlaid Ruler Saves Time 
and Money 


ONSIDERABLE time is often re- 

quired in making measurements, 
added loss being involved in seeking an 
elusive ruler. The builder or carpenter 
who is a good deal at a work-bench can 
spare himself much loss of time and pa- 
tience by following the example of an- 
other bench-man. 

This individual neatly cut out a space 
lengthwise of his bench sufficient to ad- 
mit a yard-size ruler. A light glue neatly 
spread, and some nails attached the 
yard-stick firmly and evenly, resting 
flush with the surface of the bench. Thus, 
this addition does not in any way inter- 
fere with the carrying out of one’s work 
at the beneh. 

It permits of instant and convenient 
measuring of all sorts of materials, par- 
ticularly of the lighter kinds, such as pic- 
ture moulding, wire, twine and similar 
things, especially where no precise meas- 
urement is entailed. The article need 
simply be run parallel with the inlaid 
ruler, along the bench. It is a big time 
saver, particularly where much rough 
measuring is necessary.—F. H. Faul- 
haber. 


A Suggestion for Con- 
gested Residence 
Districts 


HE other day I was walking 
through a residence district in a 
factory neighborhood. I was struck by 
the fact that the houses were so very 
close together and on a line, that there 
was very poor circulation between them, 
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HERE are tricks in all 
trades” Whoever tt was 
that originally coined that 
familiar maxim must have had 
the building trades in mind 
when he did so. Carpenters, 
masons, plumbers, electricians 
—all have their own pet tricks 
in their work. Little kinks 
that save time and trouble and 
short-cuts to the completion of 
certain jobs are tricks that are 
worth knowing and worth 
practising. If you have any 
such kinks of your own or any 
novel ideas that might be in- 
teresting, don’t keep them 
tucked up your sleeve—give 
the other fellow the benefit of 
them, too. BUILDING AGE will 
pay $2.00 apiece for all such 
ideas published here. Just send 
them in to the Correspondence 
Department, BUILDING AGE. 


and even if there was a breeze in all 
probability it would not reach the people 
within. 

Upon noticing one or two set rather 
back from the rest I got an idea that 
would give a house set upon a twenty- 
five foot lot the benefit of a fifty foot 


one and besides break the montony of 
the street. 

These lots are usually twenty-five feet 
frontage and one hundred to one hun- 
dred and twenty-five deep. The houses 
usually measure twenty foot front and 
thirty-five to forty foot depths, They 
are set back from the street about ten 
feet and being made all upon the same 
pattern present an effect that is very 
unlovely in spite of the bright flowers 
planted in the yards. 

My idea would be to place alternate 
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houses at the usual place, ten feet back 
from the sidewalk and the in between 
ones forty to fifty feet back. This will 
allow even the back ones a garden space 
of about twenty-five feet on a hundred 
and twenty-five foot lot. The appear 
ance of the street will be very much im- 
proved. Also each and every house will 
get the sunlight and air so necessary 
to health and  happiness.—Margaret 
Dodge. 


Hopper Bevels 
OULD be pleased to have the fol- 
lowing two problems explained to 

me, by you or some fellow-chip. 
1. How to get Hopper bevels for octa- 
gon and other obtuse angle hoppers. 
(You give a very simple method in your 


April 1922 issue, but that only covers 
right angle hoppers). 

2. Would like to know how to secure 
levels to cut louvers in ventilator frames, 
sill is 30 deg. to fit on roof also upper 
part of frame is on an angle of 45 deg. 
with level of building. Sill also bevels 
J in. to the foot. See detailed drawing. 

Kindly oblige a 15-year-old reader of 
Building Age.—P. J. L. 


Improvised Sprinkling 
System 


Á lere are many occasions where 
some means of fire protection or 
safeguards against fires in the basement 
of frame buildings especially is desirable. 
However, the expense of a specially de 
signed system usually is out of propor 
tion to the benefit to be derived. A sy% 
tem which was devised and installed in 
a building for this purpose, as is illus- 
trated below, is of interest and value in 
that the cost was small and installation 
simple enough to warrant duplication. 
Ordinary wrought iron pipe was place 
overhead in position to empty the 907m 
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tents on the paper in the immediate 
vicinity. This pipe was perforated with 
numerous small drilled holes to spray the 
water when turned on. The automatic 
valve arrangement was improvised, using 
a spring key cock, to the end of which 
cock an extended arm was weighted 
down with two sash weights. 

The weight of the cast iron was suf- 
ficient to release the valve, with a liberal 
overload due to the extension. The nor- 
mal means of holding the valve closed 
was by means of a sash cord. This was 
led across the ceiling in the area 
which flame would first strike and se- 
cured through screw eyes and terminated 
or tied at the extreme end to one of 
these. 

It will be obvious that the burning of 


the cord immediately releases the valve. 


This idea is flexible enough for applica- 
tion in most cases, and the valve and 
release weights can be concealed if de- 
sired, leaving only the sprinkler pipe and 
inconspicuous cord in an _ out-of-way 
place well overhead or against the ceil- 
ing.—G. A. Luers. 


One Dozen Kinks 
Tersely Told 


EAKS are frequently caused by the 

metal flash being too low, allowing 
water to slop or splash over it. Look 
under weather-board. 

Use a damp cloth for picking up dust or 
dirt from register boxes or anywhere in- 
side of furnace casing you can get at. 

If smoke stack on a chimney has not 
the proper draft, and it has a rain cap 
on the top end, knock the cap off. Ob- 
struct draft. 

You can make a hard cement for an 
emergency. One part each sand and 
sifted coal ashes, two parts flour. It 
takes longer to harden than most 
cement. . 

One cup vinegar to a gallon of ordi- 
nary flour paste is splendid for papering 
furnace warm-air pipe. Will stick paper 
fast on glass. 

Weather board extending too far to- 


ward the center or corner of the tin flash 
will often take up water, causing a leak 
with its origin hard to discover. 

To avoid collapse when ‘‘sanding’’ a 
flat top furnace dome, punch a small 
hole in the center of the dome, run a 
wire through and nail to a joist above. 

If a valley in a building leaks, get 
into the garret and see if the metal has 
been pressed down between lath. It 
may sag somewhere from other cause. 

Slide strips of painted tin, 6 inches 
wide, centering the seam until it reaches 
nail above at the probable location of a 
leak under slate or composition shingles. 
Frequently they stop the leak. 

Use a ‘‘draw band’’ when connect- 
ing warm-air pipe with a furnace. 
Smoke pipe the same near the casing. 
Saves work and trouble in taking down 
and erecting pipe when cleaning. 

To stop leaks in gutters, roofs, water 
tanks and ice chests, etc., mix oxide of 
iron to a mass with coal tar. Reduce 
this mass to the body of glazier's putty 
with boiled linseed oil. Will stop leaks 
where used. 

In going through an inside basement 
wall with steam or furnace pipe, it is 


advised to use a loose collar for the pipe 
to pass through. It can be closed at 
each end with a ring to fit (as a soot 
catcher) and may save future annoy- 
ance.—L. 8. Bonbrake. 


Hand of a Door 


I* the October issue of Building Age, 
a correspondent was advised as to 
when a door is right-handed and when 
it is left-handed. The explanation given 
read in part: As you face that side of 
the door on which the hinges show, if 
the hinges are on the left side, it is a 
left-hand door and if the hinges are on 
the right side, it is a right-hand door.“ 

Another correspondent, J. H. Epper- 
hart of Cincinnati, Ohio, has taken issue 
with the informant on this matter and 
writes as follows: 

„Now any person who has had occa- 
sion to hang a pair of outside blinds 
during the past fifty years has certainly 
observed that the hinge on the right 
side opening out was marked with an 
‘R’ and the one on the left marked 
*L.' And the old ‘hook hinge’ used many 
years ago, before the loose-pin butt came 
into existence, was also marked in this 
way. I feel that *Perplexed' should be 
re-advised.?? 

Who is right? 


Now Comes Asbestos 
Lumber 


HE house shown in the accompany- 
ing photo is truly a fireproof home. 
A new building material has just been 
placed on the market which is composed 
of asbestos and other ingredients formed 
to shape in a special process. It comes in 
many types and sizes and is admirably 
adapted to the builder whose funds are 
limited, yet who demands sound con- 
struetion and attractive appearance. 
The lumber goes remarkably well with 
masonry of any sort, and is practically 
everlasting.—Dale R. Van Horn. 
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A Four Family Apartment 


Stucco lends 
itself to mak- 
ing an artis- 
tie exterior 
for this apart- 
ment house. 
This building 
was erected 
by the De 
Luxe Building 


Company, 
Los Angeles, 
California 
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A very con- 
venient room 
layout has 
been provided 
in this model || 
apartment | 
house making 
an ideal ar- 
rangement for 
a five room 
apar tment. 
The rooms are 
all of com- 
fortable size 
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CONTRACTING 
EQUIPMENT 


Reliable Information 
In Time and Labor Savine Devices 


Novel Method 


of Conveying Concrete 


HE Western Eleetrie Com- 
| | b aus is now erecting a large 

plant at Kearny, New Jersey. 
The site is on the banks of the Pas- 
saic River. It will cost more than 
$20,000,000 and will ultimately em- 
ploy about 30,000 people. This, of 
course, is an immense building op- 
eration. One building will be about 
200 ft. x 600 ft. in size and this is 
now being erected. Later, other 
buildings will be added. The entire 
tract consists of about sixty acres of 
marshy ground. 

To economically place concrete 
for the foundation over such a 
large area is quite an undertaking. 
In this case a very novel arrange- 
ment has been adopted as shown in 
our two illustrations. 


Henry Steers, Inc., New 
York City, the contractors 
for the foundation, are 
equipped with barges, 
floating mixing plant and 
other similar equipment 
because they specialize in 
dock work. For this rea- 
son, the most convenient 
and economical layout was 
to keep a floating concrete 
mixing plant at one loca- 
tion bringing the aggre- 
gate and cement by barges. 

As will be seen from the 
illustration, the freshly 
mixed concrete is elevated 
in a tower and dumped 
into two short sectional 
chutes from whence it is 
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| Above picture shows the mixing plant 


located on the barge and discharging 
through chutes to belt conveyor 
ronne along bulkhead 


discharged into a small hopper 
which distributes the concrete on to 
a main conveying belt. 

This belt is located about 12 or 
15 feet above ground and is 600 
feet long. For distributing the con- 
crete cross-wise, a 200-foot trans- 
verse distributing belt is also in- 
stalled. This belt can be moved on 
rollers so that it can receive con- 
crete from the main conveying belt 
at any point, and also distribute it 
to the main belt by means of side 
chutes as shown in pictures pre- 
sented herewith. 


The belt conveyor in action dis- 

tributing concrete to movable chute 

whi^ deposits it where required 
foundation and floor 


ERHAPS the housekeeper 

who moves from the country 
to the city misses more than any- 
thing else her cool cellar, where 
apples will keep all winter through, 
and milk, meat and butter are safe 
except in the extreme heat of 
summer. The city house, built for 
rent or sale, boasts no such luxury, 
and even if one build it is almost 
impossible to keep the plumber or 
the furnace man from running hot 
water pipes through one's cherished 
cold storage room. 

By constant watchfulness and 
firm insistence we finally emerged 
from the contest with such a room 
amply supplied with broad shelves, 
and with a window opening to the 
north for light and air. Then, to 
make it more useful as a daily af- 
fair, a skeleton dumb waiter car- 


(Continued from page 97) 
was necessary to put that chute on 
the outside brick wall, and for 
strength’s sake we could not steal 
from the wall more than the width 
of one brick, hence the finished 
chute was only 4x12 inches. Ex- 
perience shows that not to be 
enough. If it were at all possible, 
I should make it 12x12 inches. 

The terminus of the dust chute 
in the basement may well be a gal- 
vanized-iron can, with a square hole 
cut from the cover to admit the end 
of the chute. In cities where the 
municipality removes ashes and 
waste, the men on the wagon would 
handle such a movable can when 
they would not stop to dig trash 
out of a pit. Of course, also, it is 
much more cleanly not to have a 
change made in the cellar. 


Dimensions on Drawings 
By D. W. Daley 
F ROM experience I have come 


In my opinion the drafting room 
should not only give the center of 
each object from an established 
corner or angle of the building, but 
should also add up the distances 
and denote same with an arrow or 
other mark. This is the distance 
the foreman is to mark on the wall, 
etc., when laying out. 

. Using the method I am advocat- 
ing, the foreman secures his steel 
tape line to the established point 
and marks the distance on the wall, 
or, etc., as he comes to them on the 


to the conclusion the draft- 
ing room should improve the 
universal method of putting the 
dimensions on working drawings. 
In trying to make a showing, the 
average building foreman has many 
things to contend with and he is 
liable to become eonfused and make 
errors when laying off openings, 
piers, pilasters, etc., by taking the 
dimensions from center to center as 
is the universal custom of placing 
same on drawings. 
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riage was constructed, encased in 
wire netting on three sides, with a 
door of wire netting on the fourth, 
to run from the pantry above down 
to the cold room. 

Above this cold-food closet, and 
running up through the bathroom 
on the second floor to the third 
floor bathroom, is another simple 
dumb waiter, which we find so use- 
ful that it almost seems to supply 
the services of an extra servant in 
the house. A word through the 
speaking tube to the cook, and the 
children’s lunch appears, or kin- 
dlings for a fireplace, or drinking 
water at night; and when there is 
illness to be reckoned with, and a 
glass of milk to be administered 
every little while, and something 
else between, we wonder how we 
could ever dispense with it. 


steel tape line taking the figures 
from drawings. 

With this method if he makes an 
error he corrects himself on the 
next distance marked. While, with 
the method now in use of giving the 
distance from center to center of ob- 
jects only and laying same out ae. 
cordingly if he makes an error it 18 
repeated to the end. 

The plan presented gives the 
several methods and explains how 
easy it is to give these checking di- 
mensions. To the best of my 
knowledge I am the only one using 
this method and I have never seen 
it in print, but it will save many 
mistakes, even as a time saver it 18 
worth trying. Also do it on any 
plans submitted to you. 
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LEVELS 


P speciatly rec is a line of Levels that are 


specially recommended to Architects, Con- 
tractors, and Builders. Simplex Levels are 
criterion in instrument construction; the result 
of being built on principles which make for 
greater service and accuracy. Sturdy in con- 
struction, simple in operation and designed to 
fit the job as well as the appropriation. 
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SIMPLEX CONVERTIBLE LEVEL À Ad 
(Vertical Position) = 2 


The Simplex Convertible Level, a com- 
bination of Level and Transit, is an instru- 
ment, indispensable for the speedy and 
accurate performance of every known build- 
ing operation. A change from Level to 


Transit position is effected in ten 
seconds. PRICE $90 


SIMPLEX CONVERTIBLE LEVEL 
(Horizontal Position) 


Unquestionably an admirable instrument 
for the very reason that it is substantially 
constructed for rigidity, durability and sim- 
plicity of operation. The Simplex Dumpy 
Level will fill every demand required 
from an instrument of this kind. $65 
ERIGI: ossia dte boebE Sea UU 


SIMPLEX DUMPY LEVEL 


SOLD BY 


NEW YORK BLUE PRINT PAPER CO. 


102 READE STREET NEW YORK CITY 
AMERICAN BLUE PRINT PAPER CO. NEW YORK BLUE PRINT PAPER CO. 


445 Plymouth Court, Chicago, III. 108 Smithfleld Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Taking Off Old Paint and Varnish 


HATEVER will act upon 
W the oil content of old paint 
or varnish and soften it, 
may be regarded as a remover. 
Heat and certain chemicals, liquids, 
etc., will accomplish the purpose 
more or less effectively, differing in 
the strength of their attack. Fire 
is the quickest agent of the list, and 
for many years was used exclusive- 
ly for the purpose. 

First the charcoal burner, then 
the gasoline torch. The latter is 
still an excellent means, but in some 
cases cannot be used on account of 
fire danger. Its use will render void 
a fire imsurance policy in some 
states, as increasing the risk. 

An essential element in the case, 
however, is that the owner of the 
building shall have knowledge that 
such a torch is being used. Used 
without his knowledge and conse- 
quently his consent, or without the 
knowledge of whoever holds the pol- 
icy, the insurance folks would likely 
have to pay the insurance. But, of 
course, where the holder of the pol- 
icy is aware of what is being done 
and fails to forbid it, he will un- 
doubtedly forfeit his insurance. 

The old-time charcoal stove paint 
remover was at the best a very crude 
and clumsy affair, too heavy in 
most cases for a man to handle and 
scrape off; the usual method was to 
have one man manage it while an- 
other did the scraping. The glow- 
ing coals had a trick of sometimes 


dropping out and onto the clothing’ 


of the operator, burning him and 
his clothes. The advent of the 
torch was a vast improvement. 

An old and experienced master 
painter tells us that he has as yet 
failed to find anything that will an- 
swer the purpose of burning off old 


By A. Ashmun Kelly 


paint and varnish as well as the 
naphtha torch. That an expert 
workman can remove twice as much 
stuff with the torch as with liquid 
remover, and at the same time he 
will make a cleaner job of it. And 
it is also a more economical means. 

To do its work well the torch 
should be kept clean; if it fails to 
work freely and strong it is a waste 
of time to pick at its nozzle to open 
it up. Better remove the top with 
a wrench and unscrew the nipple 
with a pair of pincers. Most likely 
you will find it choked with grit. 
Then before resuming its use screw 
it up tight. 


HE greatest danger from fire 

comes from burning off a frame 
building, especially on a more or 
less windy day. Better choose a 
still day. And when burning off 
around the cornice be careful; often 
the part is loose, and sometimes 
birds nest within the cornice; a 
whiff of flame there will instantly 
set the house afire. This not in- 
frequently occurs. 

Let the fire do its work before 
trying to scrape off; allow the flame 
to soften up the stuff clear to the 
bottom before scraping. Use a 
broad, rather blunt blade. Wear a 
canvas glove on the hand that holds 
the torch, and on the left, for that 
matter. Don’t have the nozzle of 
the torch nearer than 2 inches to 
the work. When burning off 
weatherboarding direct the flame 
downward. 

Set the scraper back of the flame, 
not too slanting, and push easily, 
not too hard. When the old paint 
is well softened up you will not 
need to force the scraper. Take 
long, not short strokes. For iron 
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columns, mouldings, etc., use & 
a wire brush. If the paint is quite 
soft give the brush a quick forward 
and backward movement. 

Always, after the old stuff has 
been removed, sandpaper the work. 
If any old paint has been left on 
and is hard and in good condition, 
apply a coat of benzol to soften its 
surface before applying paint. 
Shellac any knots that show, and 
give as a first-coating a mixture of 
white lead thinned with raw oil 
three-quarter parts and turpentine 
one-quarter part. . 

Most paint and varnish removing 
is now being done with the com- 
mercial removers, which are much 
improved since they first ap 
on the market, some thirty years or 
so ago. They are very effective and 
convenient, with no danger of any 
sort. They do not affect the skin 
nor the brush. But they do eat into 
old paint and varnish. Now there 
is a right and a wrong way of ap- 
plying these liquids. Apply freely, 
and don’t rush; let it have time to 
eat down through the stuff before 
you begin to scrape. This will save 
time and remover. 


B it on one way only. Dont 
work it back and forth, under 
the mistaken idea that you are 
facilitating the operation, for you 
are doing quite the contrary. Try it 
now and then, to see how it is eat- 
ing, and when soft clear down, 8° 
to it. 

If not eating fast enough apply 
another coat of remover, one way 
and gently. The length of time re 
quired for the remover to soften 0 d 
stuff will depend upon the hardness 
of the mass. The older it is the 
harder it will be, as a rule. 
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JOHNSON’S 
[WOOD DYE 


For Artistically Coloring All Wood 


OHNSON’S WOOD DYE is entirely 
different from the many wood stains 
and tints on the market. With it in- 

expensive soft wood such as pine, cypress, 
fir, birch, etc., may be finished so they are 
as beautiful and artistic as hardwood. It 
brings out the beauty of the grain without 
raising it in the slightest. 


Johnson’s Wood Dye goes on easily and 
quickly without a lapora streak. It dries in 
four hours and will not rub off or smudge. 
You will find Johnson's Wood Dye a big 
help in working out color schemes in 
stained woods. Johnson's Wood Dye is 
made in 15 beautiful shades, all of which 


may be lightened, darkened or intermixed. |p ae Y YE S 
“NSON'S WOOD Hs. 


Full directions on every label. 


Johnson's Wood Dye is a dye in every * NO. 129 DARK MAHOGANY ^ b 
sense of the word. It contains no finish — This Dye will not raise the grain of $ 
whatsoever. Like most first class prodZ-. f, oot waking tof, eode sinit aa ba d a 
À ^ l p OF ALL WOODS NG hem Menze be oppos — 
ucts, it answers one purpose only—it dyes tek sc pic a 
" E he | L 
the wood—the finish must be applied over . D TO SEE IF THE SHADE IS J 


it. We recommend Johnson's Varnishes or 
Johnson's Polishing Wax for a finish over 
Johnson's Wood Dye. 


Johnson's Wood Dye always run uniform 
as to color—there is novariationwhatsoever. | 


FREE—This Book on 
WOOD FINISHING 


It’s the best book ever published on Artis- 
tic Wood Finishing—the work of famous 
experts—illustrated in -— This book is 
written for the practical man—it gives sssesecssseccssssessescesssscsscsccsses 
covering capacities, includes color charts, 1S. R „ J 
etc. We will gladly send it free and POS t- : Please send me free and postpaid your authoritative Book on 
paid. Use coupon at right. a epee | 

8 [ usually buy Paints and Varnishes from ..............Luuueseee 


S. C. JOHNSON Q SON,'"WiS^ i My Niue HIR 


. 2 ° 747 99 ' 
The Wooa Finishing Authorities J K bda bl adus debeas 
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(Canadian Factory —Brantford) 
: City and State 
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Sharpening Cutters 


OR jointing and sharpening in- 
side of dado cutters of their 
patent groover, Huther Brothers, of 
Rochester, New York, have de- 
signed a novel device to be attached 
to the ordinary grinding head. This 
tool will grind the required amount 
of clearance, joint the cutters and 
sharpen them with one adjustment ; 
therefore this attachment is not only 
a time-saver, but results in better 
work. 


Modern Door Making 


OORS have been used in our 
buildings as far back as his- 
tory reports and in their making 
have always received the best crafts- 
manship of the period. Until recent 
years doors were all practically 
hand-made. Today, however, large 
factories are devoted exclusively to 
their economical production. 
Built-up veneer doors have been 
gaining much favor in late years as 
they possess many advantages not 
possible with a solid wood door. 
A type of door has recently been 


Applying waterproof cement in the construction 


of the doors 
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put on the market by  Messrs. 


Wheeler-Osgood Co., Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, the different parts of these 
doors being put together with the 
use of a special waterproof cement 
and squeezing the whole together by 
hydraulie pressure into one solid 
piece. 


Eight drum sanding machines do the 
finishing touches on the doors 
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QS, New Materials and 
Equipment that Keep 

Your Work Up to Date 


Several pictures on this page 
illustrate some of the operations in 
the manufacture of the ‘‘ Laminex”’ 
door, as they call it. They have de- 
vised a process of lamination which 
overcomes the faults of ordinary 
door construction that so often re- 
sults in shrinking, swelling and 
warping. These doors also possess 
the desirability of vertical grain 
stiles and rails for high grade paint 
and enamel finish. 


Novel Adjustable Floor 


Scraper 


T IIE seraping of floors by hand 
is necessary in many cases, 40 

anyone doing this sort of work will 
appreciate the new scraper put out 
by Messrs. Sargent & Company, 
New Haven, Conn. The handle is 
set on a universal joint and can be 
readily adjusted to bring the cutter 
to any position desired. The blade 
is reversible and all four edges may 
be used without removing the blade 
from the clamp. It is only necessary 
to loosen the handle sufficiently t9 
turn the blade until the new cutting 
edge is in position. 


The doors are assembled by hand and clamped by 


power machinery 
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Howdy Folks! 


Y name is Build Will I. Build of Homesburg 
M and I've come all the way from there to tell 
you a good story. I've been a rent payer for years 
but I've reformed and written a book—a short but 
thrilling story that will be interesting, I believe, to 
every building supply dealer. It shows how an 
habitual rent payer was made to see the error of 
his ways and how his wavering hand was guided 
to the dotted line that made a new man out of him 
and gave the new man a home. 


Im not a book agent. This profitable story of 
mine is free to any building supply dealer who uses 
the coupon below or sends me his letter head. This 
book may never be published again! Make sure of 
your copy by addressing 


MR. WILL I. BUILD 
C NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY 
529 Fulton Building - Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MR. WILL I. BUILD 
Ca NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING CO., 
329 Fulton Building. 


his Coupon 5 


: : Your advertisement intrigues me. You may 
will bring’ you the || oos e m tes di Bula ang 

story of MrWill L Build 

and the Dotted Line 


reserve the right to send it back. 
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How to Make Thatched 
Roofs 


ILL you please explain something 
W about thatched roofs; how they 
are constructed and their value in re- 
gard to durability t—John H. Slickers. 

Thatch consists of bundles of straw 
laid with the length of the straw. The 
rafters are fixed as in ordinary roofs; 
battens about 2 in. x 1 in. are then 
nailed about 9 inches apart on to the 
rafters, and the straw, in small bundles, 
is then tied down to the battens. The 
thickness of the thatch varies from 9 
inches to 1 foot. The pitch of the roof 
requires to be at least 45 degrees to 
throw the rain off effectively. Thatch 
is a bad conductor of heat; the build- 
ings are, therefore, warm in winter and 
cool in summer. It is sometimes used 
for effect and presents a picturesque ap- 


pearance. 


Reinforced Concre 
Buildings 


ERE is a very interesting letter 
from one of our subscribers in 


Australia regarding steel reinforced 
buildings: 
WISDOM, SCOTT & COMPANY 
Builders 


Central Avenue 
Mosman, N. 8. Wales, Australia. 
December 15, 1923. 
4 Building Age, 
239 West 39th Street, New York. 

Gentlemen.—I have received yours of 
the 81st of October and wish to express 
my sincere thanks for the trouble you 
have gone to in order to have catalogues 
and literature supplied me. It is quite 
a treat to have such service. 

I shall be pleased to bave views you 
ask for sent as soon as I collect a few 
of each. Under separate cover I mail an 
issue of Better Homes, a small mag- 
azine recently started in Sydney wherein 
you may find articles of interest. You 
will note the prominence given Ameri- 
can style of dwellings. This style is 
growing in popularity, the name ‘‘Cali- 
fornian Bungalow’’ being now the ac- 
knowledged modern residence—in Syd- 
ney at least. 

The same applies to business premises, 
banks, etc. which are now being con- 
structed almost wholly of reinforced 
concrete to designs somewhat similar to 
those pictured in your October issue in 
articles dealing with the rebuilding of 
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Japan—page 40. There are rumors in the 
trade, however, that this type of build- 
ing has not proved successful in Amer- 
ica because of the short length of life 
of the steel reinforcement brought about 
by electricity reducing the strength of 
the small-sized steel bars and the almost 
constant wetness of the concrete rusting 
same. Would be pleased to hear if any 
recent tests have disproved these state- 
ments. Some architects are now speci- 
fying large section rolled steel joists and 
girders in place of steel reinforcement 
to insure the longevity of buildings be- 
ing erected under their supervision. 

Again thanking you for your courtesy 
and service. 

Yours faithfully, 
N. B. SCOTT. 


We believe that you must have been 
misinformed regarding the reinforced 
concrete building. The writer has seen 
buildings of this construction being de- 
molished, and the steel reinforcing was 
in excellent condition after being in the 
building a number of years. Just how 
long this will last, we are unable to say. 
We will leave that to our descendants a 
few centuries from now to judge. 

It might interest our friend from Aus- 
tralia, as well as many of our other 
readers, to know that Building Age“ 
is housed in a reinforced concrete build - 
ing; in fact, it was the first concrete 
sky-scraper erected in the city of New 
York, and when it was built it was one 
of the structural wonders of that city of 
marvellous buildings. 

This building, besides containing the 
Editorial rooms for many important 
technical magazines, also has press 
rooms, stereotyping plants and other de- 
partments using machines of various 
kinds and description. This is probably 
as hard a test to subject a building to 
as may be found. After seventeen years 
of constant use, day and night, there 
appears no sign of failure in any portion 
of this huge twelve-story building with 
its frontage of 192 feet on the street. 

All the different machinery in this 
building is operated by electric motors 
and stray electric currents are quite 
probable, but we can point to our home 
with a good deal of pride, and if our 
friend from Australia could see this 
building he would need no further evi- 
dence that electricity and vibrations 
have had any bad effect on it in its many 
years of hard usage. It has stood up 
well! 
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Use of Driers 


I FULLY understand that linseed oll 
dries by oxidation and not by evap 
oration as commonly supposed; what | 
wish to know is how a drier added to 
paint dries; is it by 5 or is it 
by chemical action.—O. Doys. 

Driers for linseed oil may be divided 
into two classes, oil driers and 
driers. Those belonging to the latter 
class are generally called japans. Of 
these two classes there are numerous 
varieties differing in color, consistency 
and their ability to dry linseed oll 
The function of a drier in an oil paint 
is to absorb oxygen rapidly and convert 
the film into a hard insoluble product. 
The linseed oil during this process is 
changed into linoxyn. However, the 
action of the drier does not stop here, 
but continues its oxidation until the 
paint film is eventually destroyed.—A. 
A. Kelly. 


Standard Brick 


N our February issue we attempted to 

give the size of the commonly 30 
cepted standard brick but ‘‘the powers 
that be’’ in our printing establishment 
left out one of the dimensions. The 
size is 8" x 214” x 334”. 


Cracked Plastering 


H AVING looked over some plastering 
work to be painted and decorated, 
the house having been built three years 
ago, and as the cracking of the plastered 
walls seem unusal to me as in every 
room at the top where the walls meet 
the ceilings and in most of the corners 
there are straight cracks. The ceilings 
seem like the lid of a box as the cracks 
go right around the rooms also in many 
corners. In my opinion there must be 
an unusual amount of settlement. The 
building is of brick. I have seen many 
cracked walls but not like I have er 
plained so I would like to read your 
opinion in the next issue of BUILDING 
AcE.—J. A. Steven. 

The condition you mention has prob- 
ably been caused by the shrinking of 
timbers. We doubt very much that it 
was due to the settlement of a brick 
structure unless there is something ma- 
terially wrong with the foundation, but 
as the crack extends all around the 
rooms the foundation and super structure 
would seem to be O. K. To remedy 
effect, we would suggest putting up ® 
little wood moulding in each room 
cover the cracks in each ceiling. At the 
floor a bit of quarter round will cover. 
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ATKINS 
wE SAWS 


STEEL 
Look On The Saw 
For The Name ATKINS 


Hundreds of thousands of car- 
penters have looked for the name 
ATKINS and found it on the best 
saws in the world. 

For over sixty-six years, this company 
has been manufacturing saws and kindred 
products. A reputation has been built up 
on quality, therefore we can assure you 
that any Saw, Saw Tool or Saw Specialty 
of our manufacture on which our name 
appears 1s as our slogan implies. 


“The Finest on Earth" 


Buy them from any first class hardware 
dealer; insist upon your dealer furnishing 
you the saw you want, an ATKINS. If he 


cannot supply vou, write us. 


Send us thirty-five cents for high grade nail 


apron, Saw Sense book and useful souvenir. 


E. C. ATKINS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1857 THE SILVER STEEL SAW PEOPLE 
Home Office and Factory, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Canadian Factory, Hamilton, Ontario 
Machine Knife Factory, Lancaster, N. Y 


nches Carrying Complete Stocks ir 
the Following Cities 
© | Atlanta New Orleans Seattte 
| Memphis New York City Paris, France 
, Chieago Portland, Ore Sydney, N. 8. W. 


M Inneapellt San Franciseo Vaneegver, B. C 


World's Oldest Building 


T HE oldest building in the world still 
standing above ground has been 
found at Tell El Obeid, Babylonia, four 
miles from the city of Ur. 

This interesting bit of news was re- 
cently announced by Dr. George B. Gor- 
don, director of the University Museum, 
Philadelphia, in making publie & report 
from Dr. C. Leonard Woolley, head of 
the exploration expedition which made 
the discovery. 

The building is more than 6,000 years 
old and its finding has brought to light 
many marvelous examples and the archi- 
tectural creative genius of practical 
building methods of 6,000 years ago. 

The front face of the structure now 
almost entirely unearthed, was found to 
be in an excellent state of preservation, 
it’ is declared, with attached half col- 
umns of brickwork and remarkable 
carvings of animals and artificial 
flowers worked in limestone. A series 
of terra cotta figures also adorn the wall 
over the main entry. 

It is interesting to note that these 
master builders who lived and worked 
at a time as far removed from the time 
of ancient King Tut-Ankh-Amen as the 
present generation is removed from him 
in known history, succeeded in carrying 
out construction designs that have sur- 
vived through countless generations in 
almost perfect preservation. 


No Yards in Belgium 

HE type of cottage or villa such as 

is familiar in Great Britain or the 
United States has made little progress 
in Belgium, says Acting Commercial 
Attache S. H. Cross, Brussels, in a re- 
port to the U. 8. Department of Com- 
merce. 

The average Belgian business em- 
ployee does not earn, even after some 
years’ service, over $1,000 annually, and 
the amount of his credit and also the 
proportion of earnings put into a house 
are much lower than in the United 
States. Furthermore, since European 
cities have existed for centuries, the 
populated and built-up areas are con- 
centrated and the opening up of new 
residential blocks is rare. Municipal 
transportation is rarely adequate, and 
the small wage earner is thus obliged to 
eontent himself with a flat as cheap as 
possible and as near as may be to his 
place of business. 

Wooden houses of any sort are a great 
rarity, and even stucco construction on 
metal lath is unknown. The average 
frontage for a residential lot in any Bel- 
gian city is 5 to 9 meters, and the depth 
not over 25 or 30, of which 20 to 25 is 
occupied by the house. This standard- 


News, Notes and Comment 


ization of house dimensions is due pri- 
marily to high real estate values, and 
even in new quarters where lots could 
be otherwise parcelled, provision is 
rarely made for any other sort of ar- 
rangement. In other words, anything 
like the yard which every American 
wants around his home is next to un- 
known except in villa quarters fre- 
quented by the well-to-do. 

Yes, we have many reasons to be sat- 
isfied with the dear old U. S. A. 


Book Reviews 
Plan Beading and Quantity Surveying 
by Chas. F. Dingman. 200 4 in. by 
7-in. pages, cloth bound, price $2.50, 
published by The McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York. 

To aid the building estimator this 
book contains a series of simple rules 
and methods for taking off quantities 
in a simple accurate manner. System 
is stressed upon so that no item will be 
overlooked. The book is well illustrated 
and contains much helpful information. 


Standard Practical Plumbing by R. M. 
Starbuck. 432 6-in. by 9-in. pages, 
cloth bound, price $3.50, published 
by The Norman W. Henley Publish- 
ing Company, New York. 

Builders are vitally interested in 
proper plumbing for their various jobs. 
Even though one sublets this important 
part of building work a knowledge of 
the right way of doing a job will be 
of inestimable value. This book gives 
practical information in a concise man- 
ner and is exceptionally well illustrated, 
making the different types of installa- 
tion easily understood. 


Appraisers’ and Adjusters’ Handbook 
By William Arthur. 634 4-in. by 
7-in. pages, bound and fabrikoid, 
price $5.00, published by The U. P. 
C. Book Company, New York. 

Estimating the cost of a projected 
building from the plans is the every- 
day work of the building estimator, but 
finding the value of an existing build- 
ing is different and this is the subject 
of this unique book. Building operations 
today are more complex than those com- 
mon years ago, and in alteration work 
it is a question sometimes whether the 
job is worth altering, that is, will a new 
job pay better? It is questions such as 
these that this book explains. Many 
rules, tables and data are given 80 as 
to make this valuation work easy. Many 
examples are given and explained in de- 
tail showing just how rules and data are 
used in actual jobs. 

An immense amount of valuation in- 
formation has been painstakingly gath- 
ered in this book and it will surely be 
of considerable service not only to 
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building estimators, but to real estate 
men, title companies, insurance men and 
any one else who needs to know some 
thing about the value of a building. 


Standard Size Brick 


Tq EUM the good offices of Her 
bert L. Hoover and the Simplified 
Practice Division of the Department of 
Commerce, the brick industry has at one 
stroke been enabled to sweep away an 
infinite variety of odd sizes of brick and 
establish one standard size for the seven 
billion building brick produced every 
year in the United States. This size is 
approximately 8"x354"x214'". The only 
exception now to be allowed is in the case 
of smooth faced brick for special er 
terior use, in which a very slight varis- 
tion in one dimension only is permissi- 
ble. 

The common brick industry estab- 
lished the standard size some years ago, 
but experienced trouble because its 
standard was not insisted upon for pub- 
lie work and by many architects. 

With the Government now definitely 
supporting the industry in its efforts to 
standardize its product it is expected 
that before long all .specifications will 
call for standard size brick, to the grest 
benefit not only of the brick industry 
but to all users of its product. 


A Job for Draftsmen 


HE United States Civil Service 

Commission announces the follow- 
ing open competitive examination for 
architectural draftsmen: 

The examination will be held through- 
out the country on April 9 and 10. It 
is to fill vacancies in the Quartermaster 
General’s Office, Washington, D. C., at 
an entrance salary of $1,400 a year, plus 
the increase of $20 a month granted 
by Congress, and vacancies in positions 
requiring similar qualifications. 

Applicants must have been graduated 
in architecture from a technical school 
of recognized standing, or have had at 
least five years’ experience in pro- 
gressive architectural office drafting 
work. If the applicant is not a gradu- 
ate but has had special training in 
architecture in a technical school of 
recognized standing, such training, ac- 
cording to its value, will be considered 
equivalent, year for year, to not more 
than two years of these five. 

Full information and application 
blanks may be obtained from the United 
States Civil Service Commission, Wasb- 
ington, D. C., or the secretary of the 
board of U. S. civil-service examiners st 
the post office or eustomhouse in any 
eity. 
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One hundred dollars 


for lifetime service 


ANACONDA BRASS PIPE specified for the hot 


| water lines supplying three bathrooms, a wash room and 
| laundry in this house increased the cost of the plumbing 
installation one hundred dollars. 


| For less than one-half of 1% of the building cost the 
| owner is protected against rust annoyance and repair ex- 
pense, as long as the house stands. : 


Write for booklet “Brass Pipe for Water 
Service". It contains an authoritative discus- 
sion of pipe corrosion and. comparative costs. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 


New York, Chicago Co Mills and Factories: 
Boston, Philadelphia, Providence ANA ON oA Ansonia, Conn.,  Torrington, Conn. 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit from mine to consumer Waterbury. Conn.. Buffalo. N. Y. 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, San Francisco —E4 Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y., Kenosha, Wis. 


In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED, NEW TORONTO, ONT AE 
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skill Required in Building 


BUILDER who undertakes con- 
A struction work involving use of 

special materials is bound to use 
skill in applying them. If he fails to 
do so he is liable for the loss actually 
sustained by the owner, without regard 
to the contract price. So holds the 
Indiana Appellate Court in the case of 
Fox vs. Morris, 135 Northeastern Re- 
porter, 663. 

Defendants agreed to furnish all ma- 
terials and labor in building a dwelling 
house in a ‘‘good, substantial and 
workmanlike manner,’’ and according to 
plans and specifications. This required 
application of Kellastone stucco on 
Byrkett sheathing. The sheathing was 
put on with the wrong side out, thereby 
resulting in insufficient holding of the 
stucco when that was applied. This de- 
fect in the work was not discovered 
until after the building had been com- 
pleted and had been paid for, nor until 
the stucco commenced to fall off. 

In plaintiff's suit to recover damages, 
defendants relied on the failure of the 
contract to specify which side of the 
sheathing should be placed on the out- 
side. But the trial court awarded judg- 
ment in plaintiff's favor, and the Appel- 
late Court affirmed it on defendants’ ap- 
peal, saying: 

‘(It must not be overlooked that ap- 
pellants by their contract agreed to con- 
struct the building in a ‘good, substan- 
tial, workmanlike manner.’ The term 
thus used by the parties has a fixed 
meaning in the building trade. To do 
the work in the building of a house in 
a good, workmanlike manner is to do 
the work as a skilled workman would 
do it. By taking the contract 
to build the house, using the Byrkett 
sheathing, appellants held themselves 
out as workmen skilled in the use of 
that material; and, when they agreed 
to do the work in a ‘good, workmanlike 
manner,’ appellees had a right to as- 
sume that they were skilled workmen, 
and well knew which side of the sheath- 
ing should be placed outermost so as to 
get the best results, and that they 
would do the work as men skilled in 
their trade. What was the 


By Arthur L. H. Street 


proper way to place the sheathing upon 
the building was, of course, & question 
of fact for the jury.’’ 

On the question of damages, the un- 
contradicted evidence showed that the 
house as built was of the value of $2, 
500, but would have been of the value 
of $3,500 if it had been built in ac- 
cordance with the contract. The trial 
court instructed the jury that if they 
found for the plaintiff ‘‘the measure 
of their damages, if any, is the extent 
of the difference, if any, between the 
actual fair cash market value of the 
house at the time it was turned over to 
the plaintiffs had it been constructed 
according to the contract, plans and 
specifications, if you find it was not con- 
structed according to the contract, plans 


ROBLEMS 
legal proceedings are not 


that involve 
uncommon in the building 
business and for the benefit of 
those who find themselves con- 
fronted with problems, the 
solution of which can only be 
gained through expert legal 
advice, BUILDING AGE main- 
tains this department. If you 
desire advice on any question 
of a legal nature, simply write 
us and our advisor will answer 
by mail, giving his opinion of 
the proper procedure to fol- 
low. Questions and answers 
of general interest to the trade 
will be published in these 
columns. All inquiries must 
be accompanied by the name 
and address of the writer, al- 
though only initials or a nom 
de plume will be published. 
This service is free to sub- 
scribers. Address Legal De- 
partment, BUILDING Acr, 239 
West 39th Street, New York 
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and specifications as alleged in the com: 
plaint, and actual fair cash market 
value of the house at that time in the 
condition you find it then was."' 

The jury assessed the damages at 
$800. It was contended by appellants 
that the damages assessed are excessive, 
and that the court erred in its instruc- 
tion as to the assessment of damages. 
It was contended that the maximum of 
the recovery in an action of this kind 
is fixed by the contract price of the 
building to be erected, and that, inas& 
much as appellees were to pay to appel 
lants the sum of $3,155, the most that 
could have been recovered is the differ 
ence between that sum and $2,500, the 
value of the house as built, or $655. 

Disposing of this phase of the case, 
the Appellate Court said: 

‘‘The contention of appellants 1s er 
roneous; otherwise the owner who con- 
tracts for a building would not get the 
full benefit of his contract. It is funda 
mental that a party is entitled to have 
what he contracts for, or its equivalent. 
Where the owner, believing that a build: 
ing has been completed in accordance 
with his contract, pays in full the con 
tract price, and takes possession, but 
thereafter finds that there has been 
such a breach of the contract that in 
order to make the work conform to the 
contract requirements a substantial part 
of what has been done must be undone, 
the measure of damages in an action by 
the owner is the difference between the 
value of the building as constructed and 
what its value would have been had it 
been constructed in accordance with the 
contract. In the case at bar, 
the evidence shows that appellees, be: 
lieving the house to have been com 
pleted in all things according to the con- 
tract, paid in full the contract price, and 
took possession; that within a sbort 
time after taking possession appellees 
learned of the defects, and made de- 
mand upon appellants to make such 
alterations as would make the building 
conform to the contract requirements; 
that, appellants having refused te 
comply with such demand, this action 
was commenced. It also appears that, 
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SENT FREE 


Mail the Coupon for These Two Books and Blue Print Plans 


to be a first rate foreman or superin- 


i uilding trade, we want to send you these 2 books and 
oe at our ee One of these books contains a lesson in e 
Reading prepared by the Chicago Tech. experts; the dol 1 = 
Chicago Tech. method of training men by mail in the ing ra 
for the jobs that pay the most money or for businesses of their own. 
All you have to do to get them is to mail the coupon. Don’t send a penny. 


Get the Knowledge That Will 


Make You Worth More Money 


a man as there is 
in the use of tools but as long as you 
remain a wor you won't carn more 
than the wage scale. It isn't manual skill 
that puts a man in big pay class—it's the 
ability to use his head that brings the 
fat y check or enables him to “go in 
for himself." That has been proved over 
— a morie who took 
e cago Tech. training in igher 
branches of building and ere now fore- 
mén, superintendents and contractors. 
J. B. Woodside of Oklahoma was a Car- 
Penter working for 
took & course in training by mail at Chi- 


You may be as 


1 Testroat of owa is another man 
who got into a successful 5 
Haines: rough his training, as did J.G. 
irginia, and C. W. Busch 


Not only workmen have got ahead 
through this instruction but also con- 
tractors who were taking on small jdbs 
because their experience was limited. 
Chicago Tech. has taught them how to 


handle the big jobs that pay the most 


money. 
Train by Mail 


Never before have there been such op- 
portunities as there are right now for 
men with expert knowledge of building, 
You can get ready for these big oppor- 
tunities if you will use some of your 
spare time to stud 
direction of the 
No time taken from your present work. 
All this will be explained when we send 
you the free books and blue prints. 


CHICAGO TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


Dept. 338, Chicago Tech. Building, 


118 East 26th Street, Chicago, Ill. 


tendent until he knows what every line 


read these words. 


Estimating. Of course a maa whe 


important branch—shows you just how 


it is done from actual blue print plans. 


Also special courses in Architectural 


Drafting for builders, taught by practi- 
cal men. These explained in Special Cat- 
alog "D" sent on request. 


Mail This Coupon— Today 


gea a» am an» an am 92 


CHICAGO TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
Dept. 338, Chicago Tech. Bidg., 


Please send me your Free Books and Blue Printe 
for men in the Building Trades. Send postpaid 
to my address below. 


(Write or ptint name plein ly) 


"****9*9o05002560«a250000025*9200G0c259000095000099«4099 


to make the house conform to the con- 
tract requirements, it would be neces- 
sary to remove the Kellastone which had 
not fallen off, and that the sheathing 
would have to be taken from the build- 
ing, turned over, and replaced upon the 
building. We hold that the jury was 
correctly instructed as to the measure 
of damages, and that the damages as- 
sessed are not excessive. 


Right to.Connect with 
Drain Pipe 


HIO subscriber asks for informa- 

tion concerning his rights under 
the following stated facts: He owned a 
lot below street grade. The city con- 
structed a drain under a street, causing 
water to flow across his property. He 
made a connection with the drain, piping 
it into a creek which crosses his prop- 
erty. A neighbor is now building a 
house and is arranging to connect with 
the drain, for the purpose of draining 
the roof and a sink or two, but no toilet. 
Has the neighbor a right to do thisf 

Apparently, our correspondent has 80 
far assented to maintenance of the drain 
under the street and across his land that 
he cannot prevent continuance of its use 
for the same purposes that it previously 
had been used, that is, for the purpose 
of caring for certain surface drainage. 

This gives the neighbor who is build- 
ing a house no right to use the drain for 
the purpose indicated, if that will re- 
sult in any damage to our correspondent. 
And, certainly, he has no right to make 
a connection on our friend's private 
property. 

In other words, the existence of a 
drain across private property for the pur- 
pose of caring for surface drainage gives 
no right to use it for new and other pur- 
poses. But if the connection is not made 
on our friend's property and does bim 
no injury it is very doubtful that he can 
prevent it. His right would be limited 
to waiting until the neighbor, or some 
one else, attempts to make a damaging 
or annoying use of the drain, as by drain- 
ing a toilet. Then he could enjoin such 
use. 


Defects Discovered After 
Completion of Building 


HE owner of a frame dwelling house 
T in West Virginia asks concerning 
his rights against a contractor who 
erected it, under the following stated 
circumstances: The owner moved into 
the house in the autumn on completion 
of the building and lived in it through 
the winter. i 

The spring rains caused water to come 
into the house through the siding, and 
an examination showed that the siding 
had not been properly put on. This ac- 
counts for the owner’s inability to heat 
the house the previous winter. When 
the house was building the owner drew 


the contractor’s attention to looseness ot 
the siding, but was assured that it would 
be fixed all right. 

When the contractor’s attention was 
lately drawn to the condition of the 
house he offered to pay $25 to have the 
condition remedied. The owner re- 
quested that the contractor do the work 
himself, but the house stands as it was. 

As a proper course, we suggest that 
written notice be given the contractor, 
retaining a copy, to the effect that if he 
does not remedy the defective condition 
within ten days another contractor will 
be engaged to do so, and that he will be 
held responsible for the cost. If he dis- 
regards the notice, the simplest course 
will be to have the work done at reason- 
able cost and make claim against him, 
through a local attorney. i 

Should it appear that condition of the 
siding was plainly visible when the 
owner accepted the house as completed 
he would probably be held to have 
waived claim on that account. Other- 
wise we see no bar to enforcement of 
claim for the reasonable cost of putting 
the siding in proper condition. 


Rights When Wrong Lot 
Is Inadvertently 
Improved 


I BOUGHT a low-priced lot a few 
years ago from A,’’ writes a Ken- 
tucky builder. ‘‘There were several va- 
cant lots in the block and the one I bar- 
gained for was supposed to be fenced. 
A had a ‘for sale’ on the lot and in- 
formed me that he owned that one. I had 
had title examined and proper deed was 
issued, but I did not have the lot sur- 
veyed. 

4% built a $3,000 house on the lot and 
sold the property to C. A year after I 
built, A called and ‘said that he still 
owned the lot, and, investigating, I 
found that I had built on the wrong lot. 
The lot on which I should have built is 
vacant and only 30 feet west from where 
I built. 

4% offered to buy the lot from A or 
let him take over the vacant lot as there 
is practically no difference in the two. 
But he wanted an exorbitant price, al- 
though the house had already been built 
when he bought this lot. 'The man from 
whom A bought the lot apparently did 
not know of the mistake. Please give 
me any advice you can.’? 

The general rule is that one who places 
an improvement on another person’s land 
is entitled to be paid the value of the 
improvement, provided that it was made 
in good faith and belief, as in this case, 
that the lot belonged to the improver, 
and provided that he has used a reason- 
able degree of diligence to ascertain the 
lines of his own lot. 

This general rule appears to be sup- 
ported by decisions of the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals (Sutherlin v. Pryor, 
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180 Ky. 376, 202 S.W. 643, and Clay v. 
Miller, 2 Litt. 279). 

So it would seem that the case will 
turn to some extent upon the view of 
the court as to whether reasonable dili- 
gence was used by our correspondent to 
ascertain the lines of his lot. Consider- 
ing the equitable side of the question, it 
is very likely that justice will be sanc- 
tioned by the governing rules of law and 
that the courts will so decide the matter 
as to avoid loss to either party, except- 
ing as they will both lose something on 
account of the litigation expenses. 

It would be a reproach upon the law 
if the actual owner of this lot should be 
permitted to walk away with a $3,000 
house innocently constructed upon his 
property, when he, as well 4s the builder, 
can be made whole. 


Duty to Provide 
Retaining Wall 


A BUILDING company erects three 
building in the rear of a plot ad- 
joining my lot,?? writes a New Yorker. 
„At the line my property is two or 
three feet above their grade. Is there 
any law to compel the builders to erect 
a retaining wall to protect my land!“ 

We believe that the law governing the 
ease will be found embodied in the fol- 
lowing general observations of what the 
courts of New York have decided com 
cerning the rights of adjoining property 
owners as to surface support. 

„An owner of land is entitled to have 


it supported and protected in its natural 


condition by the land of the adjoining 
proprietor. This right is limited to 
such an extent of adjacent land as in its 
natural undisturbed state is sufficient to 
afford the requisite support, and does 
not extend . to made land, and 
furthermore it'is limited to the land in 
its natural condition and does not er 
tend to that which may be placed there- 
upon. 1 Corpus Juris, 1212. 

„As a landowner has the entire do- 
minion over the whole of his estate he 
has the undoubted right to excavate on 
his own land and close to the line of the 
adjoining owner; but in doing so he must 
prevent his neighbor’s soil from falling, 
and if by depriving the adjoining land 
of its natura] support he causes it to 
crumble, sink, or fall away either by 
reason of its own weight or by the at- 
tion of the elements, he will be liable 
for all damages sustained, unless he 
supports the soil artificially, or unless 
the adjoining landowner has consented 
to the removal of soil from his land.“ 1 
Corpus Juris, 1214. 

It follows that if our correspondent’s 
lot has been artifically filled, and that 
accounts for the difference in grades at 
the line, he is not entitled to require 
the adjoining owner to construct a re 
taining wall. But if his property is at 
natural grade, he can if the adjoining 
owner does not leave sufficient of his 
soil to support our friend’s soil. 
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No. 240 Ball-Bearing Floor Hinge 


Dark part carries the weight of the door inde- 
pendent of the spring-closing feature. 


—— A 


— 


Dark part shows the spring-closing feature inde- 
pendent of the part which carries the weight of 


the door. 


— —ʒ—ʒ—ͤ ͤ ²k— — ——— n 


eee. 


— 


NOTE— To distinguish one side plate from another, the one 
shown on Hinge at the top of page is called the right-hand 
plate when Hinge is in position shown. 


View of Hinge, showing one Side Plate, Back Plate 
` and Floor Plate attached. 


The construction of this Floor Hinge is 


radically different from other floor hinges. . 


The part which bears the weight of the door 
and the spring-closing feature are independent 
of each other, Although necessarily combined. 


The spring pressure and not the weight of the 
door causes the wear in all spring hinges. 


In this Hinge the pressure of the spring is 
not against the hinge bearing which carries 
the door, but is absorbed by a l-inch case- 
hardened roller, which prevents wear on the 
hinge bearing. This Hinge will always keep 
the door firmly in center of opening when at 
rest, as there is no possibility of wear in the 
hinge bearing. | 


In the typical floor hinge, the maximum pres- 
sure of the spring against the bearing carrying 
the weight of the door is, we found by actual 
test, 300 pounds. The pressure on this bearing 
in our Hinge is about 10 pounds, a saving in 
wear and tear in favor of our Hinge in the 
ratio of 30 pounds to one. 


The pivot for the top is attached by simply 


boring five 7$-inch holes. 


Requires no 
chiseling. 


The construction of pivot plate for head jamb 


is unique. Simply placing end against jamb 
and inserting three screws brings bearing por- 
tion into correct position. No mortising or 
measuring required. This is one of the great- 
est labor-saving features of this Hinge, and 
appeals immediately to the contractor. 


The screw slots in the floor plate are so placed 
as to provide for an adjustment to secure proper 
alignment. 
The door ts held open, when swung to etther side, 
95 degrees. 


The spring is oil-tempered, and the pressure can 
be adjusted. 


Balt bearings of the very best quality are used. 
For doors 1% inches to 2% inches thick. 


Any finish desired. 


Packed one complete Hinge, with all necessary 
parts, in a box with illustrated directions for 
attaching. One dozen in a case. 


Weight, each, 334 pounds; case, 50 pounds. 


Get details from our catalog—write today 


NATIONAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


STERLING 


ILLINOIS 
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HE following are wholesale prices of basie build- 

ing materials in the three markets which set 
priees for the rest of the country. 

These prices are presented to show the trend of the 

wholesale market, which forecasts prices in the retail 

market. They are not prices which the average con- 
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'Trend of Material Prices 


tractor can buy at, but are quoted to show him tbe 
movement of materials so that he can buy to better ad- 


vantage. 


Followed in conjunction with the Review of Building 
Conditions, these prices will prove invaluable. 
All prices are for carload lots, F. O. B. market 


quoted, unless otherwise noted. 


NEW YORK PRICES 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE— 


B. & Better Edge Grain Flooring, 13/10x214"' Face $92.00 $92.00 
Dimensions, SISIE, No. 1 Common, 2x4”, TTD 43.75 43.75 


Timbers, Merchantable, ‘05, 12x12", 10 to 20..... 2600 57.00 
B. and Better Ceiling, 8 42.00 44. 
B. and Better Partition, “T2366 . . . 61.00 64.00 
B. and Better Finish, JJC MA ORUM UN 69.00 09.00 
No. 1 Common Boards, 11I8899ꝓ9).. 41.00 49.00 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE— d 
No. 2 and Better Flooring, 13/160x234"........... $65.00 
Roofers, 13/1618 JJ „ 32.00 2 0 
DOUGLAS FIR-— 
No. 2 Clear and Better V. G. Flooring, 1x$'"..... $79.00 $82.00 
No. 1 Clear V. G. Flooring, 11414“ 6 łc&75.00 76.00 
No. 2 Clear and Better Celling, 96x4"............ 48.00 48.00 
No. 2 Clear and Better Novelt ding, 1x6’..... 08.00 58.00 
No. 2 Clear and Better V. G. Btepping........... 95.50 90.50 
WESTERN RED CEDAR— 
B. C. Perfection Shingle par M. ²˙² vs" $7.00 $1.28 
Washington Perfection B ingles, per L.. 6.78 7.05 
Clear Bevel Siding, 5% 0% riiinuiUQbW „6 45.00 40.00 


CANADIAN SPRUCE— 
No. 1 Lath, V 
Dimensions, 2x ae 10 to // bs te ERVbS ees 30S 
HARDWOOD FLOORING— 
Clear 1 Whlte Oak 13/18124”. ... . 
Clear Plain White Oak, 13/1024 IJ. 
Clear Plain Red Oak, 13/1632 ..ꝑ 
Clear Maple, i oe 
(All lumber prices 
COMMON BRICK— 


ER 


82 88 Bi 
SESS SR 
- 

2 
S 


furnished by Lumber 


Per M. t. O. d. jh”... Ese Ue Oa $23.50 $22.75 
PORTLAND CEMENT— 
BBls in car lots to contractors, delivered........ $2.00 $2.00 
STRUCTURAL STEEL— 
Per 100 lb. at WAPCHOUBE. .cccccccccecccccscccccce $3.54 $3.04 
CRUSHED STONE (cu. yd.)— 
in. €*0€69009*9*.0€999€0€000€0€900€99€€9€€9€909€90€00€006:906000€00097090€9€909929 $3.00 $3. 
in. €-*990€6€0€9060€06€099250009€00€0906€00€9€9002500€009$900090909200009€9 3.90 3.75 
WALL BOARD— 
Per 1,000 sq. ft. in lots under 1,000 sq. ft........ $50.00 $50.00 
Per 1,000 sq. ft. in lots 1,000 to 2,500 sq. ft... 45.00 45.00 
METAL LATH— 
2.3 1b.—26 gauge price per 100 sq. yd. delivered.. $0.22 $0.22 
2.8 1b.—24 gauge light price per 100 sq. yd. deliv. 0.25 $.25 
8.4 1b.—24 gauge heavy price per 100 aq. yd. deliv. 0.28 0.28 
Add 5 cents per sq. yd. for ealvanised: 
LIMB (Hydrate) — 
Finishing, per 50 Ib. (1T DDR 8 .60 .00 
Masons, per 50 Ib. bag 8943 0.45 
BAND AND GRAV RL 
Sand (per cubice yard).......... e : ; 
in. Gravel (per cubic yard)...... iud vd es pacata e 515 
in. Gravel (per cubic yard) 3.75 4.15 
FACE BRICK— 
Tapestry (delivered) ..............- F 6. 
Harveale delivered **8«690(09069*6«66€920000606000€00025000 1875 en 
Caledonian (delivered) .,....... (re esespsecises ©4200 42.00 
&mooth Grey (dellvered) .......... e E OU 49.00 
Fisk Lock O. b. factory............. LER dd ... 39.50 42.00 
BHINGLES— 
Asphalt, Single (per square) .......ccccecccccece 
Asphalt, Strip (per square) ? Au V.4 beri ed bns 7.00 nnd 
STAINED WOOD SHINGLES— 6 
16 in. Extra Clear (per square, delivered) ...... 812 2 
18 in. Eureka (per square, delivered)..... : n "5 15:00 
18 in. Perfection (per square, delivered)......... 13.00 13.00 
24 in. Royal (per square, dellvered).............. 13.00 13.00 
VITRIFIED SEWER PIPE— 
4 in. (cents per foot) i 
6 in. (cents per foot) S CE. REA e SEE eras 50.1855 20.1875 
BLATE ROOT IN l 
Bangor or Slatington, 8x16 in. per sq. at quatr 
: " ! y)... $8.75 
CORNER BEADS (Galvanized)— = 
Per Foot de dh OCCO „%e„„„„ „ „ 0 6 0 0 % „ „ 6 6 „ $0.05 $0.05 


Jan. 26 


WALL TIES (Galvanised) — 

Per Thousaune „6 
FLUE LININQ-— 

805 x 1 in. Per Fouoycr»rar»lsns „„ 

8% x in., Per Foot..... — DERE 
HOLLOW TILE— 


8 x 12 x 12 in., heavy. Each, delivered .......... 


HAI 


Per Bushel 2 2 6 „ „ „ 6 % % % %% „% % „%%% „% % %% %% % % % % % 6% % % % % es 
PLASTER BOARD— 

82 Xx 36 x 3-8 In., pot) ee ee err rrr ei 
MAGNESITE 8TUCCO— 


Per Ton €e€€e609006060006€060600600009€0009000600000000009009000€ 


TILE— 
: in. Square or Hexagon, White, per sq. ft. 
8 


x 6 in. White Wal **00e(000002900€900090090000900090909€9 
x 8 in. Red Flooc‚‚‚hnsnnn a 


CHICAGO PRICES 
YELLOW PINE— 


Boards, 1 x 8 No. 1 Com. *€*090000909000000600009009909 
Ceiling, 5-8 x 4 B. and l.i —————— ra 
Dimension No. 1, 2 x 4, 12 to 14 Kl.. 
Drop Sidin , 1 x 6, B. and ):15 eee re 
Finish, 1x , D. and lg cT 
Flooring, B. and Btr. E. G., 1 1 98.. m 
Lath, 4 ft., No. 56 „ ee 2 2 66 „ „ „ „„ „„ 6 „ „„ „„ 
Tiue Long Leaf No. 1, 10-20 ft., 84S, 6x12 to 

x 6 6 6 „„ „% „% %%% %%% %% %%% %% %%% %%% %%% „%%% % „%% %%% 


HARD WOOD 
Maple Flooring, 13/1612 , elee nn. 
Oak Flooring, 3-8 x 2, Cl. P., White 
Oak Flooring, 13/10 x 2%, Cl. PL, White 
RBEDWOOD— 
Bevel Siding, 8181, 10 ft., 20 ft., 14 x 4, clear 
Finish, 828 or 848, 1 x 6 to 8 in. clear 
WESTERN RED CEDAR— 
Bevel Siding, % x 4, Gleerr 3 
Shingles, Extra Clears, 16 in e 
COMMON BRICK— 
Per M. f. Q. b. J)); 8 
PORTLAND CEMENT— 


Bbls. in car lots to contractors, not including 
containers 262 2 2 6 66 6 % %%% %% % %% „% „%% „% „% %% „% % %% „ er eee 


STRUCTURAL STEEL— 
Per 100 Ibs. at warehoune....ccccccccscvccccecs 


ST. LOUIS PRICES 
YELLOW PINE— 


Boards, No. 1 Com., 1 x 4 6 „„ „ „6 „ 6 „% „%%% „%% %% „% „%%% 


Partition, “> 314, B. and Btr 2 2 2 „ „„ „ „ „ 0 6 6% „„ „ 090 
pomena o. 1, SISIB, Short Leaf, 2 x 4 in., 


Timbers, Nó. 3, rough, abort Teat, 6 x 1 to 1i x 
IC neck eee wees 


CALIFORNIA REDWOOD— 


Finish, 828, Cl., 1 x 6 in 62 20 6 % % 202020500900090€20€990 
Siding, 4 in. Bevel, 10 to 20 ft exisse eee i AS 
8 inch Colonial **9066090009000900009009900000*0909 
8 inch Buüngaloggg‚f 23 


HARDWOODS— 
ML 3-8 x 1% and 2 in., Clear Qtr. 
e 


„ „ „% „% „„ „% „% „„ „% „ „% 6 „% 0 


RED CEDAR— 


Siding, 14 x 6, Clear .......... 

Shingles, Clears, Per M 
COMMON BRICK— 

Pr / 905 
PORTLAND CEMENT— 


Bbls. in car lots to contraetors, not including 
container e.s oo % % %% %% „% „6% % % % „„ % „„ „„ % „% %% 6% % „% %% „6„ e Er O 06 „ 0 


STRUCTURAL STEEL— 
Per 100 lbs. at warehouse 


$5.00 


8 seg 


Feb. 2 
$5.00 
* 

cr: 
90.22 
$0.60 
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A few words about 
the price of roofing 


1 that sell entirely on a price 
basis are necessarily at the mercy of 
price business built on them can be easily 
lost to competitors who underquote. 
Asbestos Roofing business grows on a 
sounder basis. Dealers have something 
distinctive to offer—roofings whose base 
is indestructible asbestos rock fibre instead 
of a perishable felt. Because Asbestos 
Roofings offer greater va/ue per dollar in 
greater fire-safety, weather-resistance, and 
length of life, and because these things 
are being continually told to the public, 
dealers can build up a steady, dependable, 
year in and year out business with them 
regardless of ordinary price changes. 
Business built on value is more stable 
than büsiness builton price. Asbestos Roof- 
ings are not only easier to sell—but safer. 
JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc., 294 Madison Ave. at 41st St., New Y ork City 


Branches in GI Large Cities 
For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., ltd.. Toronto 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Asbestos Roofings 


Ist 
RARE LININGS 
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Valuable Information Easily Obtained 


significance of which every American came to 

know during the World War, should be the by- 
word of every builder’s business policy. There is no 
better way for the builder to prepare himself for the 
handling of bigger business than to acquaint himself 
fully with the best products of the market upon 
which he must draw for his building operations. 


Pes st m that all-important word, the 


Linoluem Floors, when of the better 
quality and properly laid, greatly in- 
crease the value of a house. They are 
permanent, waterproof, easily kept 
clean, yielding under foot and quiet. 
Good linoleum forms a lasting floor and 
not merely a floor covering. The Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa., 
issue a 32 page catalog called ''Arm- 
strong's Linloeum Floors,“ containing 
eomplete data on the proper use, in- 
stallation and care of the several kinds 
of linoleum. Builders will find: this 
eatalog an invaluable asset to their files. 


Electric ‘Rotary Machines for scrub- 
bing, surfacing, grinding, waxing, 
polishing and refinishing all kinds of 
floors are described in an illustrated 
booklet issued upon request by the 
Electric Rotary Machine Co., 3825 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


Cement is adaptable to a variety of 
uses in building that is seemingly in- 
exhaustible. A number of booklets 
containing interesting data and:sugges- 
tions along these lines, are issued by 
the Alpha Portland Cement Co., Easton, 
Pa. Builders will find these books very 
helpful. 


Floor Surfacing Machines are great 
time and labor savers inasmuch as they 
accomplish the work of several me- 
chanics working by hand in far less 
time and with far more efficient results. 
A catalog describing a line of such 
machines is issued by the Campbell Ma- 
chine Company, Wollaston, Mass. 


Lattice Trusses for use as supports 
over a wide span, such as roofs of 
garages, recreation halls, etc, are de- 
scribed in literature furnished by Mc- 
Keown Bros, Co. & Corp., 112 W. Adams 
St., Chicago, Ills. 


Paints, varnishes, stains and enamels 
of excellent quality are the products 
of Glidden Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
A 32 page book containing complete 
specifications and general instructions 
for the use of the Glidden and Ripolin 
products can be secured by writing 
them. 


Mitre Boxes have long been an indis- 
pensable part of a builder’s working 
equipment. The Rockford Mitre Box 
Company, Rockford, Ill, specialize in 
the manufacture of aecurate mitre 
boxes, descriptions and specifications of 
which may be secured by writing to said 
concern. 


Casement Windows are ever popular 
with prospective home builders. A 
catalog describing and 
numerous types and styles of metal 
casement windows can be obtained from 
Henry Hope and Sons, 103 Park Ave- 


. nue, New York City. 


Copper, and its many adaptations to 
modern building, is the subect of an in- 
teresting catlog published by C. G. Hus- 
sey & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Builders will 
find this booklet a valuable addition to 
their files. 


Concrete Blocks can be made in a 
short time and with little labor through 
the use of practical concrete machinery. 
The Ideal Concrete Machinery Company, 
5012 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, manufacturers of such equipment, 
will send a descriptive catalog to inter- 
ested parties. 


Steel Work for buildings, such as, 
trusses for garages and factories, steel 
sash skylights, etc., is the product of the 
International Steel and Iron Company, 
Dept. 19, Evansville, Ind., and a de- 
scriptive catalog will be sent by on re- 
quest. 
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ilustrating . 


Then again, there is no better way of acquiring this 
knowledge of what the manufacturers have to offer 
than in the collection of catalogs and descriptive mat- 
ter, issued for just this purpose. 
ence file will be advantageous to both yourself and 
your elients. Any of the éatalogs listed on these 
pages ean be obtained by writing the manufacturer 
direct or by addressing BUILDING AGE. 


A catalog refer- 


Building Hardware manufactured by 
the H. B. Ives Company, New Haven, 
Conn., is described in an illustrated 
catalog issued by that concern. Build- 
ers should have this catalog in their 
files for a reference in the choice of 
suitable hardware equipment. 


Terra Cotta Ornaments are popular in 
adding a distinctive touch to modern 
building designs of masonry type. 
Stock designs of terra cotta work that 
may be secured at a nominal cost are 
described in a circular issued by At 
lantie Terra Cotta Company, 350 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 


Saw Benches and the woodworking 
machines of good design are mann 
factured by the Gallemeyer and Living- 
ston Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
An illustrated booklet giving compa 
descriptions and specifications of the 
various types of machines made by t 
company is sent upon request. 


Concrete Construction has been made 
economical and practical through the 
development of mode” concrete p 
ehinery. There is a „ field here 40 
builders who desire tc nanufacture COD: 
crete blocks by installing machinery 
such as that built by the W. E. Dunn 
Manufacturing Co., Holland, Michigan. 
A booklet, entitled Basie Facts, Con 
cerning a great business opportunity, 
issued by the Dunn Company, will prov 
interesting reading. 


Kitchen Ranges hold a place of n 
portance among the features 1 
help sell a house. Builders will find 
the illustrated catalog on ranges 18809 
by the William M. Crane Company, 7 
East 4lst St., New York City, an onn 
esting variety of gas ranges from 805 
to select this important part of kitche 
equipment. 
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Wisconsin, Architects and Contractors. 


Make Stucco Exteriors 
Permanently Crack-Proof 


The beauty of the well-built stucco exterior in- 
creases with age. Herringbone Rigid Metal Lath, 
used as a base for stucco, insures it against un- 
sightly spalling and cracking. 


Skillfully cut and expanded from a single sheet of 
steel, Herringbone offers ample strength to sup- 
port the weight of the cement. The self-furring, 
cross-ribbed, Herringbone mesh-work becomes a 
steel reinforcement for the stucco—preserving its 
original beauty for the life of the building. 


Builders everywhere are meeting the demand for 
economic ' durable and beautiful exteriors with 
Herringbo 2-stucco construction. 


lw 


Meckelberg residence, Two Rivers, Wisconsin. Ludolph M. Hansen Co., Green Bay, 


errin 


Other GF Materials 


Self-Sentering— A combined form, 
lath and reinforcement 

Trussit—A reinforcement for solid 
partitions, 

GF Expanded Metal—A concrete 
reinforcement. 

GF Steel Tile— For concrete floors. 

GF Steel Lumber — Used in place 
of wood joists and studs. 

GF Steel Channels — Studding for 
solid partitions. 

GF Peds—Spot grounds for attach- 
ing trim to concrete and plaster. 

GF Waterproofings For concrete 
and masonry. 


Write for illustrated literature. 


8S 


bone 


Rigid Metal Lath 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO., Youngstown, Ohio 


Branches: "T 
SYRACUSE CHICAGO BOSTON  MILWAUKER KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS Sr. LOUIS MAH. 
SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES 


Export Department: 438 Broudway, New York City Cable Address: ““Genfire-New York” 


cul Catalogs 


Jnits and Protection against unfavorable weath- 
use on er conditions, flying dust, otc., is neces 
country sary when plastering or painting is be 
‘ped in ing done in a buildin under construe- 
Pri- tion. Such protection 18 afforded by use 
Nain of cloth sheeting used in all window 

‘N openings and doors. A special sheet- 
ing particularly adapted for builders! 
use is manufactured by the Pepperel 
Mills, of Biddeford, Maine. Builders may 
ain sumples of this material by writ- 
che sales agents, The Bliss, Fabya2 
“pany, 32 Thomas Street, New 
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REPUBLIC “Ten” 


Concrete Mixers 


— — — — 


Hi-Way Trailer — 


and 


4-Wheel Mixers 


A Light Weight, Sack Size Mixer, equipped 
either with Power Loader or Low Charging 
Platform. Equipped with the famous Judd 
Patent which discharges the load in half the 
time. PRICES LOWEST YOU WILL FIND 
ON WELL BUILT SACK SIZE MACHINES. 


REPUBLIC “Six” 


—The strongest built, medium size mixer 
on the market. Compares in many respects 
with ten foot machines. Short turn trucks, 
elf aligning bearings, semi-steel and steel 
xnstruction, fine durable engine, etc. Any 
attachments you may want. Get the facts 
about this splendid machine. 


Terms To Suit 
You can buy REPUBLIC Mixers on 


satisfactory terms. No extra charge 
for time accounts except the usual 
interest. 


Ind., says: 


second to none in quality. 


Quick Delivery 


From All Large 


Towns 
REPUBLIC Dealers 


are located in all prin- 
cipal cities and carry 
stock for immediate 
delivery. Write or 
wire for name of 


nearest dealer. 


e SC] d 


“FOUR” 


Big Performance— Low Price 
The REPUBLIC 


informati 


30 Cu. Yds. in 9 Hours 


| 2 cd 


| WE REPUBLIC IRON WORKS 
TECUMSEH, MICH. 


Tilter is a “Big-Little” machine, 
light to move, always ready, built for speedy operation, and 


Read what Mr. Mack of Cayuga, 


“The mixer is far beyond my expectations for a small machine. 
Have turned out $9,000.00 worth of work and have not spent a 
dime for repairs, nor had a minute's delay on account of engine. 


HAVE PUT THRU 30 CU. YDS. IN 9 HOURS WITH IT. 


I cannot say enough for it.” 

TWO OR FOUR WHEEL TYPE 
AS DESIRED. Trailer mixer has 
regular auto wheels, Timken Bear- 


ings. 30x344 Firestone Tires, and 
Standard Tread. 


Republic Iron Works 


Tecumseh, Mich. 


n REPUBLIC 4—6—10 
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Review of the Building Situation 


HE record-breaking pace of 

construction activity 

which marked the year 1923 

a banner year’’ for the building 

industry, is continuing with un- 
abated vigor. 

Statistics on building activities 
during the month of January, 1924, 
as compiled by the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation, show that contracts 
awarded during that month in 
thirty-six eastern states (about 
seven-eights of the total construc- 
tion of the country) amounted to 
$301,951,500. This was an increase 
of 23 per cent. over the value for 
the previous January, and of nearly 


1 per cent. over that for December, 
1923, which was a record month. 

This unusual January figure, fol- 
lowing the high records of the pre- 
ceding three months, can be ex- 
plained partially by the mild 
weather conditions which have pre- 
vailed throughout the greater part 
of the country, favoring the effort 
of builders to overcome the usual 
Winter slump. 

The figures for January included 
$170,185,800, or 56 per cent. for 
residential buildings; $38,392,900. 
or 13 per cent. for commercial 
buildings; $24,769,000, or 8 per 
cent. for industrial plants, and 


$18,518,800, or 6 per cent. for 
educational buildings. 

Contemplated new work reported 
in January amounted to $674,391, 
700, an increase of 14 per cent. over 
the amount reported in December, 
1923. 

In New York State and northern 
New Jersey, contracts awarded 
during the month amounted to 
$108,575,100. This amount shows 
an increase over the preceding 
January of 69 per cent! Contem- 
plated new projects in this section 
amounted to $238,920,600, an in- 
crease of 55 per cent. over the 
amount reported in December. 


Record of January, 1924, Building Contracts Awarded 


— — . —— — a RR RR RR REED 
SECTION OF COUNTRY 


District District District District Middle West North West South Atlantic 
Classification of Bulldings New England New York Mid-Atlantic Pittsburgh District District District Totals 
Commercial Buildings ...... . $3,746,000 $14,881,600 $2,606,100 $2,705,000 $9,381,100 $748,500 $4,324,600 $38, 392,900 
Educational Buildings ....... . 1,250,000 5,486,300 1,754,500 1,799,300 4,491,600 1, 145,100 2, 592, 000 18, 518, 800 
Hospitals and Institutions. 978,600 1,820,600 750,200 72,500 1,532,000 15,000 1, 424, 000 6, 592, ,900 
Industrial Buildings ......... 2,156,500 3,962,000 7,692,400 2,720,900 3,056,200 134,500 5,046,500 24, 769, ‘000 
Military and Naval Buildings.. 10,000 18,600 76,900 100,000 160,000 x... 50,000 "415, 500 
Publie Buildings ........... : 128,000 253,500 26,300 175,900 119,600 8,000 201,000 912, 300 
Publie Works and Publie 
Miftiies 516,400 221,800 4, 609,600 4,684,900 7,292,100 492,000 10,563,800 28, 380, 600 
Religious and Memorial Build- 1,228,500 103,000 3, 528,500 8, 583, "000 
ings ve6e6ckis 9 9 news is TO 209,000 2,548,000 437,000 529,000 
Residential Buildings ........ 12,885,500 78,054,200 15,755,600 12,764,200 37,484,800 1,576,400 11,665,100 170,185,800 
Social and Recreational Build- 
I... es ote X v 310,000 1,328,500 311,000 79,700 1,906,000 29,000 1,236,500 5,200,700 
Totll.55 see ERE EES . . . $22,190,000 $108,575,100 $34,019,600 $25,631,400 $66,651,900 $4,251,500 $40,632,000 $301,951, 500 


BBH 
Building Projects Contemplated, January, 1924 


— — . .— — . — ——e— — M M À—— M „— — — — 
SECTION OF COUNTRY 


New England New York Mid-Atlantic Pittsburgh Middle West North West South Atlantic 

Classification of Buildings District District District District District District District Totals 
Commercial Buildings ....... $7,679,800 $36,888,600 $5,015,400 $9,361,900 $13,312,100 $952,000 $10,581,800 $83, 791,600 
Educational Buildings ........ 2,111,700 40,020,000 3,727,200 3,977,000 7,554,500 — 1,111,700 4, 663,500 63, 165, 600 
Hospitals and Institutions 458,500 1,971,600 352,000 717,500 3,520,000 295,000 627,000 7, 941, 5600 
Industrial Buildings ......... 4,426,500 13,446,000 3,722,400 15,080,000 8,305,200 652,500 3,657,500 49, 290, 100 
Military and Naval Buildings.. 10,000 45,000. "eoe i uveria DOUOS — luisse wui 60, 000 
Publie Buildings ............ 533,000 207,000 298,000 191,500 3,701,200 38,000 360,000 5,328, ,100 
Public Works and Public | 

Gill!!! 8 1,769,600 14,848,400 6,927,100 8,679,700 57,945,200 5,037,900 36,607,400 131 815,300 
Religious and Memorial Build- 

IIZ. “„ 1,330,000 6,365,000 — 1,272,000 2,291,000 4,890,000 1,203,000 3,814,000 21, 165,000 
Residential Buildings ........ 19,436,000 121,906,500 41,262,500 22,612,500 62,031,800 3,089,300 14,668,300 285, 006, ,900 
Social and Recreational Build- 

IJ ĩͤ K ena aua 3,080,200 3,222,500 2,951,000 3,644,700 11,190,000 210,000 2,528,500 26,826,900 

n 

Total ceci 8 $40,835,300 $238,920,600 $65,527,600 $66,555,800#172,455,000 $12,589,400 $77,508,000 $674 391,700 
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CON-SER-TEX B 


Canvas Roofing 


is a durable covering for flat roofs, 
porch floors, sleeping balconies, sun- 
parlors, etc. 


It is a specially treated, strong can- 
vas material prepared by a special 
chemical process that makes it water- 
proof and immune to the ravages of 
mildew and rot. Con-ser-tex appeals 
to architects and builders because it 
possesses all the qualities that go to 
make an ideal covering. It is reason- 
able in cost; possesses long life; is 
easy to lay; attractive in appearance; 
deadens the noise of wind and rain; 
wil not crack, stretch, shrink, curl 
or peel. 


Con-ser-tex Canvas roofing will build up 
for you a constant profitable good will 
business. 


Write for copy of our new illustrated 
booklet—A, “Roofing Facts and Figures.” 


WILLIAM L. BARRELL CO. 
of New York, Inc. 
50 Leonard Street New York City 


Chicago Distributors: California Distributors: 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. Waterhouse- Wilcox Co. 
430-440 North Wells St. San Francisco & Los Angeles 
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BISHOPRIC 
STUCCO 
WATER - 
PROOF 


Bishopric Base 


Bishopric Base is an insulating, strength- 
ening, sound-deadening, moisture-proof 
and fire-resistant base; it insures a build- 
ing that is absolutely dry, vermin-proof 
and healthy. 


Bishopric Stucco 


over Bishopric Base is water-proof and 
fire-proof. No contraction or expansion. 
All the elements of wear and tear have 
been anticipated in the manufacture of 
BISHOPRIC. : 


FREE "Bishopric For All Time and Clime" 
beautifully illustrated booklet sent 
upon request. 


Bishopric Base is shipped in 
rolls, 100 square feet to the 
roll. It is easily 
handled, quickly cut 
to desired size and 
^ there is no waste. 


PLAN BOOK containing many attractive designs 
with floor plans will be sent upon receipt of 25c, 
coin or stamps. 


* Bishopric Stucco is 
packed in airtight 
metal drums, pre- 
venting deteriora- 
tion and loss, either 
in transit or storage, 
or on the job. 


Bishopric is Sold by Dealers Everywhere 


Me BISHOPRIC MANUFACTURING G 
17 ESTE AVE. CINCINNATI. OHIO 


NEW YORX CITY CINCINNATI OTTAWA, CANADA, 


©The BISHOPRIC MFG. CO. OF CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES 


BISHOPRIC 


STUCCO OVER BISHOPRIC BASE 
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1 Bungalow Homes 


HX the bungalow is so popular is 
W easily enough answered if you will 

visit the folks that dwell in them. 
Bungalows“ is a word that covers every art 
and erime in the building industry from the 
one room shack up to any one story stately 
mansion built of concrete, marble and beau- 
tiful woods. The bungalow originated first 
in India but one story houses had been built 
in other plaees from the earliest times, but 
they were never graced bv that name. 

The modern bungalow home is a sort of 
glorified apartment placed on a plot of land 
where the windows open on green grass and 
trees instead of brick lined court yards. 
Every convenience and inconvenience of 
apartment life can be had in a bungalow 
as well as in the multi-family house. In some 
cases it is cheaper to build a full two-story 
house rather than a bungalow. There is less 


7] 


roof to cover and less foundation 
needed to support the strueture, but 
there are other considerations be- 
sides the mere saving of a small sum 
of money. 

There are many people to whom 
stair climbing is a bothersome labor 
and for these folks the home of one 
floor is most desirable. Bungalows 
ean consist of anything from one 
room up and still have many im- 
provements that will add to the con- 
venience of the occupants at a mini- 
mum expense. Bungalow building 
is popular. It meets the demands 
of a large number of our people and 
the builder who specializes in turn- 
ing out bungalow homes and puts in 
t] e varions> modern devices 


that make for convenience will es- 
tablish a reputation for himself as a 
clever builder. 


The construction of a bungalow 
will vary from the simplest form of 
wood framing used for the summer 
camp to solid stone masonry con- 
struction. Wood, stucco, hollow 
tile, brick, steel, cement blocks, solid 
concrete and cut stone all enter into 
the construction of modern bunga- 
low homes. 


It is true that there is more roof 
and foundation to a bungalow for 
the same number of square feet 
than in a two-story house but there 
is no reason for having a cellar un- 
der the entire bungalow. The ex- 
terior design is adaptable to many 
varied treatments. Every type of 
architecture has been called upon to 
grace bungalow designs. One may 
have a Greek temple or a little Eng- 
lish cottage with a thatched roof. 
They are all bungalows and mighty 
convenient if the ‘‘bungles’’ are left 
out. Take as much care in design- 
ing and building a bungalow as with 
any other sort of house and you will 
please the occupants and gain a 
reputation that will bring you many 
good jobs. 


UILDING better houses by us- 
B ing cheaper material would 
seem a paradox to builders not so 
many generations ago, but it ean be 
done today despite high prices of 
materials and high labor costs be- 
cause modern inventive genius has 
got to work on some problems and 
produced materials that serve better 
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The charming shingled bungalow pic- 

tured on this and previous page is the 

summer home of Dr. Hugh Mac- 
Pherson at Shoreham, Long Island 


ing a far better result in many 
rooms. 

Now, for bungalows it seems to 
have a decided practical use in three 
different rooms, and these are bath- 
room, kitchen and sun parlor. In 
these it may be most economically 
and attractively used as a flooring 
itself, as in these rooms it can give 
a tile-like appearance besides having 
the valuable merit of being warmer 
and more elastic under the feet. 

As it is entirely sanitary and im- 
pervious to moisture it is suitable 
for these rooms as well as tile and 
it can be placed in at far less cost. 
Handsome appearing designs can be 
obtained but if one wants something 
individual it can be had by using 
some different colors and cutting 


The combined living and dining room is a most attractive room with 
its heavy beamed ceiling 


and actually cost less than some of 
the older materials. 

As far back as most of us can re- 
member the kitchen floor was cov- 
ered with oileloth and sometimes 
our halls, ete., were covered with 
this material. In later years, lin- 
oleum came to be more common, 
but most people treated it the same 
as oilcloth, that is, as a floor cover- 
ing. The modern builder today uses 
it as a flooring saving the expense of 
a finished second floor and produc- 
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out certain portions, inserting 8D- 
other color and in this way various 
designs to fit any individual taste 
can be made. . 
There are certain patterns of lim- 
oleum in tile-like effects and as it 
does not look good to cut tile pat- 
terns in jogs around trim, ete. a 
handsome effect can be had by rum 
ning a border of plain color aroun 
a tile-like field. : 
To get the best results from lin- 
oleum used as-a flooring it should be 
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Plan of modest stuccoed bungalew 


cemented down. Manufacturers of 
linoleum also make this special 
cement or paste. This is accom- 
plished as follows: 

First, smooth down the rough 
flooring so that no sharp ridges ap- 
pear. Be sure that all nail heads 
are sunk. Deadening felt is first to 
be cemented firmly to the floor and 
rolled so as to be smooth and tight. 

Then, every inch of the felt except 
where the seams in the linoleum 
come, is coated with non-waterproof 
cement and the linoleum put in 
place and rolled. There, of course, 
is a lap at the seam. To make a 
good joint here the workman takes 
a good sharp knife and cuts through 
the overlapped edges of both strips 
(using a straight edge as a guide). 
This means that both strips of lin- 
oleum will fall down in place and 
make a perfect joint that will prac- 
tically be invisible after the seam is 


- cemented and rolled. 
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After the seams have been eut, 
the unpasted edges of the linoleum 
strips are lifted and a waterproof 
eement is thiekly applied, then the 
roller is used and the result is a 
permanent water-tight joint with 
the seam practically invisible. 

The secret of laying a good lin- 
oleum floor is to get every square 
inch of the linoleum laying flat and 
to do this rolling is highly important 
as it insures a perfect adhesion be- 
tween the linoleum, felt, and floor. 
One should take particular pains 
with all seams and edges along the 
wall. An iron roller weighing about 
150 lbs. answers the purpose. 
There is no reason why the bath- 
room floor in the small house should 
not be made to look attractive. Peo- 
ple have gotten so used to the tile 
effect that it is always a good sell- 
ing point in a house but to the man 
whose every dollar counts, it is a 
luxury that he cannot afford. With 


Brick walls and tiled roof form an interesting COM pinanon on this bungalow 
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linoleum used in place of tile he can 
have just as good an effect besides 
certain advantages which tile does 
not possess and at a price within his 
reach. 

We have confined our remarks to 
rooms using tile effects. In a later 
article we will have something to 
say regarding the use of linoleum 
for other rooms. 


Wallboard 


NE of the most useful improve- 

ments in building material has 
been the introduction of wallboard. 
It has solved the problem of the 
low cost bungalow as by its use 
good looking walls and ceilings are 
produced at a low cost and which 
are capable of being decorated in 
an artistic manner. 

There are different varieties of 
wallboard on the market so that dif- 
ferent tastes can be satisfied. Each 
has its own particular use in which 
it is superior to others. Certain 
fibre wallboards can now be had 
pressed in tile-like shapes which, 
when enamelled and touched up, are 
quite suitable for kitchens, bath- 
rooms, ete. Certain makes of wall- 
board need strips to cover their 
seams while in other cases crack 
filler is used in which case, wall- 
board may be papered over or other- 
wise decorated without having the 
joints show. 

When the joints are to be covered 
with strips, it is always a good plan 
to carefully consider just where the 
joints are to be so that a sym- 
metrical panelled effect may be pos- 
sible. Some of the most artistic 
panelled jobs are now to be had by 
using wallboard. Ceiling designs 
ean be artistically worked out in 
different panel effects either with 


thin molding strips or with a deeper 
beam effect. 

The eatalogs and descriptive cir- 
eulars issued by the various manu- 
facturers of wallboard contain valu- 
able information on how to get the 
best job. 

Wallboard should, of course, be 
securely fastened to solid backing. 
Flat headed nails are used in most 
eases but one enterprising manu- 
facturer has put on the market a 
self clinching fastener which fas- 
tens the wallboard from the back. 
In bungalow construction, wallboard 
has many uses. Closets, door panels, 
etc., are easily and artistically made 
from it. 


Brick 
Design 
With 
Good 
Lines 


Roofing 
HERE is a wide choice in the 
selection of roof covering for 
the bungalow. Much depends on 
the design of the house, just what 
is the best type of roofing to be used 
and then, of course, expense is an- 
other item. One would not pick out 
a stuccoed Spanish design and place 
upon its roof, wood shingles and a 
log cabin would look equally as bad 
graced with a roof of Spanish tile. 
Reverse these two roofs and both 
would be appropriate for the build- 

ings they are to cover. 
Wood shingles can be laid in a 
variety of ways including a thatched 
roof effect which is anite suitable 


for certain designs "o smaller 
bungalows, howe: cheap- 
er grades of rv 1 the 
most use. It p the 
material may ! good. 


It all depends on the way in which 
you lay it. There is some artistic 
way of putting it on and it is up 
to the builders to find this out. 

We have seen some very interest- 
ing roofs laid with common rubber 
roll roofing—just the cheapest sort 
that ean be had in the line of ser- 
vieeable roof covering. This was 
laid in 9" strips and little tin clips 
held each layer. This rusted away 
and made streaks on the rubber roof- 
ing which gave an artistic shingle 
effect. 

With the crushed slate asphalt 
roofing a big field for artistic en- 
deavor has opened up. These 
shingles can be cut in different 


shapes so that almost any sort of 


` artistically blended roof effect can 


be obtained. They are certainly 
worth while experimenting with. 
Try something out on your next 
bungalow job. 

Canvas ean also be used for a 
roof eovering and it ean be painted 
in any eolor to harmonize with the 
house. Some very artistic effects 
may be produced by the use of this 
material. Do not forget that it can 
also be used as a flashing for gut- 
ter lining, etc., and so can the pre- 
pared rubber and asphalt roofings. 

Metal shingles are reasonable in 
eost and ean be had in a number of 
stamped designs so that almost any 
design can have its appropriate 
metal roof. For the more sub- 
stantially constructed building we 
have the slate roof which cannot be 


improved upon for bungalow of 
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English design. The asbestos shingle 
also finds favor and will harmoniz 
with the majority of house designs. 

The tendency today is not to have 
our roofs all of one color but to have 
some slight variation in color. How- 
ever, do not strive for a too lund 
effect, for you surely will get it. It 
has to be done artistically or other- 
wise your roof wil look like a 


checker board. 


Pay attention to the roof lines as 
many charming effects may be had 
by having some simple breaks. The 
various bungalow pictures in this 


issue show not only a large variety 
of outside treatments, but different 
roof treatments. 


Sanitation 

HERE the bungalow is lo- 

eated in a well-built locality, 
of course, a cesspool or septic tank 
arrangement is to be preferred in 
all cases except where there is a 
sewer. In cases where the bunga- 
low is to be used only for summer 
occupancy, the expense of a cess- 
pool or septic tank is not desirable. 
In such cases no better. arrange- 
ment can be had than the chemical 
eloset. The kitchen sink drain, 
bath and washbasin drain eam all 
lead to a leeching cesspool or dry 
well. This should be located at 
least fifteen feet away from the 
house. The pipe ean be a two-inch 
wrought iron pipe preferably gal- 
vanized, or terra cotta pipe can be 
used. The joints need not be 
cemented unless a well is located 
close by. 
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IGH above the clamorous 
H traffic of one of New York 

City’s busiest thorough- 
fares, at 57th Street and 7th Ave- 
nue, a wealthy business man, seeking 
a home that would be ‘‘far from the 
madding crowd’s ignoble sway,’’ 
and yet be within easy access of the 
metropolitan business district, has 
built the unique home pictured in 
the accompanying photographs. 

Erected on the roof of a sky- 
scraper, this novel dwelling of Mr. 
C. K. Eagle combines all of the con- 
veniences and advantages of a 
thoroughly equipped city apartment 
with the privacy and freedom of a 
suburban home. 

While the house itself is an ex- 
ample of architectural art that is 
well worthy of comment, the sur- 
rounding gardens form the most in- 
teresting and novel feature. Through 
the art of a skillful landscape gar- 


dener, the roof space surrounding 
the house has been converted into a 
luxuriant garden, outweighing in 
beauty what it lacks in size. 

Real growing grass, shrubbery 
and dwarf trees thrive in the thick 
layer of top soil laid on the roof, 
just as they would in the grounds of 
a country home. 

Statues, a fountain and miniature 
pool spanned by a tiny rustic bridge 
and a stone flagged path further 
beautify the charming effect of this 
transplanted bit of nature. 

This home is but one of many of 
the type. The idea has gained popu- 
larity steadily since its conception. 
and now several of the city’s great 
skyscrapers are topped with pala- 
tial homes set in picturesque little 
gardens such as the one shown here 

The construction of such a build- 
ing and its grounds entails a great 
deal of carefully planned work. In 


the first place, the roof of the build- 
ing which is to serve as_ the 
''ground'' must be extra strong and 
exceptionally well waterproofed. It 
must also be pitched at a sufficient 
slope to earry off the water that is 
bound to seep through the soil of 
the garden. 

Waterproof concrete that will 
withstand the dampness of the earth 
laid over it is usually used for the 
‘‘floor’’ of the garden. A good 
grade of top soil is essential for the 
successful growth of the grass and 
trees, and this has to be laid deep 
enough to allow for the expansion 
of roots. 

The transplantation of trees and 
shrubbery is a more or less delicate 
job under ordinary circumstances, 
but when transplanting is done on 
the roof of a building in the heart 
of a city, the task becomes one which 
only an expert can accomplish. 
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The charm of 
a bungalow is 
heightened by 
grouping 
them in an 
interest- 
ing manner. 
What could 


ERHAPS no more artistic way 
P placing a bungalow ean be 
evolved than to make ıt one 
of a group of bungalows built on one 
side of a street or arranged in some 
form of a court. 

There is more to be gained from 
such a placing of bungalows than 
mere beauty as there is also a con- 
siderable saving on the amount of 
ground required as usually, in most 
cases, more houses can be built on a 
eertain plot than would be possible 
where each has its own separate lot 
and street frontage. 

This is more often true in cases 
where the property has considerable 
depth as then the court idea can be 
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be prettier 
than this little 
court of small 
bungalows $0 
artistically 
placed in 8 
community 
garden setting 


Artistic 
Arrangement 
of Bungalows 

in Courts 
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worked out on rather an elaborate 
landseaping seale and still effect a 
large saving in the cost of the prop- 
erty, as this is usually sold at so 
much per front foot. 

Usually, when the court idea is 
worked out all the houses ean be 
built at one time which, of course, 
means economy in construction. 

In cases where the bungalows are 
not put up for speculation but built 
for individual parties, it 1s some- 
times possible for a builder to in- 
terest a group of friends in form- 
ing such a bungalow court as he can 
offer them the inducement of a 
lower price, when the order for the 
houses are all given at one time. 

This means only one handling of 
equipment to produce a number of 
houses and these can be supervised 
and accounted for just as easily as 


one. The builder can easily reason 
the advantage of this proposition 
with his prospective clients. Every- 
body knows that buying in quantity 
gets the best price. 

As an aid in this direction, we 
know of no better way than to make 
a small model of the entire devlop- 
ment. Cardboard models are inex- 
pensive and as they are made ex- 
actly to scale they can be fastened 
to a board, laid out to scale on which 
the whole parking plan is painted. 
This will give the prospective own- 
ers a good idea as to just how the 
bungalow court is going to look. 

To the contractor, the building of 
houses in courts or groups, means 
a large saving in labor due to the 
fact that the mechanics get used to 
doing a certain kind of work on the 
one house and can repeat it with a 
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good deal more speed on others in 
the group. Should the weather be 
bad the carpenters can work on the 
bungalows that are roofed, while on 
clear days it is better for them to 
work out in the open until these are 
also roofed. 

With a group of bungalows under 
way a competent foreman can co- 
ordinate the work so that all me- 
chanics will be busy all the time. 
This will result in an actual saving 
of no inconsiderable amount. 

Then, there is the after saving to 
the occupants of the house. A cen- 
tral heating plant can be provided 
to supply steam and hot water and 
it will not cost much pro rata for 
a group of home owners to pay the 
wages of one handy man to look 
after fires, ashes, garbage, ete. 
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Moorish in 
design is 
this clever 
stuccoed 
bungalow, the 
feature of 
which is the 
cloister and 
patio 


-—————- IVE suggestions of building 
bungalows are given in the il- 
lustrations on these two pages. 


: 71 ä The large Moorish bungalow can 
3 | be of hollow tile, conerete block, | 
| 


briek or other masonry eonstruetion 
M n * with stuccoed finish. The other de- 
signs are of frame construction 
covered with clapboards, shingles or 
stueco. The different designs also 
display a variety of roof treatments. 

The floor plans offer an interest- 
ing study for the small home. In 
each design the room arrangement 
makes for convenience and compact- 
ness, Builders wil do well to 
study these plans as ideas gleaned - 
from them may help them. 

in preparing such sketches the 
builder should bear in mind the 
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needs of the family for whom the 
bungalow is to be built and make 
ome C Ver his plans accordingly. While 
much, of course, depends on the E 
of the plot of land and the tas 
of the prospective owners, te 
unga O W O mes builder should endeavor to work out 
a plan in which the bedrooms and 


bathroom will be grouped in one 
unit off to one side or in the rear. 
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oofing in its red hue vies with 
Spanish e er in this unique design 
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MES Italian, Spanish and French seem to be mixed in the 


bungi design of this bungalow. However, the result is 
Dent : quite pleasing. It is something unique and different 
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bi American Colonial architecture of 
pubs New England days seems to be the 
`- motive that inspired the designer of 
the frame bungalow shown below 
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This bungalow plan has proved 
very popular. Houses built with 
such a plan find a ready sale and 
are sure to please the occupants 
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‘DINING ROOM! 
I4 x I2 


| ‘BED ROOM: 
d  10-6x 12-6" 


plan for the bungalow is a 

subject that demands earnest 
consideration of several facts. Per- 
haps the most important is the 
width of lot, as the bungalow 
should be placed in the center of a 
lot and not built up close to the lot 
lime. The various designs presented 
on these two pages offer a number 
of suggestions of what has been ac- 
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A plan that is poor. 
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Two doors to the bathroom 
with no access between kitchen and bathroom ex- 
cept going through three rooms 
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Another very good layout. Here 
bathroom, bedrooms, kitchen and 
dining room connected by a small 
hall. Everything private and handy 


A Study 
In 
Bungalow 


Plans 


Good arra 8 
ing doorbe 
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In this plan the bedroom and bath- 
room are well arranged but not in 
relation to other rooms. This has 
proven a popular four room plan 
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complished in floor planning. The 
ideal plan is one in which kitchen, 
bath, bedroom, living and dining 
rooms are all separate so as to af- 
ford privaey and yet conveniently 
connected so as to save steps. Sev- 
eral of such plans are shown in this 
issue on this and other pages. Large 
rooms are not necessary but let us 
build with more conveniences. 


ment for a small bungalow contain- 
small dining room and kitchenette. 
All modern improvements in small space 
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An excellent arrangement for a small bungalow. 
All rooms connected by a small hall, each in- 
dependent and still convenient 
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A good arrangement for a small bungalow. The 
two doorbeds make this three room bungalow 
have the convenience of six rooms 


Floor Plans Containing Many Suggestions 
What to Use—What to Avoid 
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Rather a poor arrangement of a five 
room bungalow. Bathroom opens 
directly from the dining room, far 
distant from bedrooms, no privacy 


A good floor layout with one ex- 
ception. Entrance to bedroom and 
bathroom is through kitchen. An 
improvement would be to extend 
rear hall with door to dining room 
making an ideal arrangement 
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An economical popular floor plan of 

a small bungalow without bath- 

room. An improvement would be to 
add it and use a doorbed 
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The Dining Room Disappears 


HE efforts of builders to de- 

velop the small home or 

apartment along the lines of 

compactness and convenience have 

brought forth the doorbed, folding 

ironing boards and various other 
built-in tuck-away features. 

Now comes a novel and interest- 
ing device designed to increase the 
efficiency of the home of limited 
space. It is a fold-away dining 
room, the clever invention of Mr. 
Walter C. Fain, of Norfolk, Va. 
This new device incorporates all the 
advantages of the now popular din- 
ing nook with the added space sav- 
ing feature of being so constructed 
as to enable its folding up into a 
shallow closet that adds to, rather 
than detracts from, the appearance 
of the most precisely appointed liv- 
ing room. 


Allowing greater freedom of floor 
space and more economical room ar- 
rangement, this innovation is sure 
to prove a boon to small home con- 
struction since it meets with the in- 
creasingly exacting demands of 
compactness and greater efficiency 
in the apartment or small home of 
today. 

The four photographs reproduced 
on this page show this novel folding 
dining room ready for use and 
tucked away in its cleverly con- 
cealed closet. When the table and 
benehes are folded up and locked 
into place in the shallow wall closet 
and the French doors to the closet 
are elosed, the living room becomes 
a living room and nothing more. At 
meal time, however, this particular 
corner is transformed into an at- 
tractive and thoroughly equipped 
dining room in but a moment's time. 


When the doors are opened the 


table and two benches are readily 


folded down, locking themselves 
into place automatically and when 
raised back in their closets they lock 
into place with friction catches. The 
dimensions of the table and benches 
are 04 in. x 48 in. and 28 in. x 14 in. 
respectively, providing ample space 
for the requirements of the average 
small family. 
The entire arrangement requires 
only six inehes of depth space when 
folded away and may either be built 
into the wall or installed on the face 
of the wall. 
Although the fold-away dining 
room has only been introduced dur- 
ing the past two months, it has al- 
ready established itself as one of the 


most welcome innovations in pres- 


ent-day building. It holds particu- 
lar favor with ** Newlyweds."' 
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OME ownership, the 
cherished goal which 
every normal family 

strives for, too often presents 
to the family of limited in- 
come, a complicated problem 
to which practical solution 
seems almost impossible. 
While speculative builders 
and development companies 
have been riding ahead on 
the crest of the building 
boom, erecting homes by the 
wholesale, they seem, for the 
most part, to have overlooked 
the wants of the working man 
whose desire for a home of 
his own is just as strong as 
that of the more wealthy 
man, but to whom the eost 
of the average small house is 
prohibitive. 


This interesting story tells 
how a speculative builder of 
Detroit, Mich., sensing the 
housing needs of the factory 
workers in his city, evolved a 
solution to the home-owning 
problem by erecting a num- 
ber of well-built practical lit- 
tle houses that he could sell 
at a cost within the reach of 
the working man. 


He fixed a price at a figure 
slightly under $2,000 and the 
Success of the project was 
soon made apparent by the 
Sale of over 1,500 of the 
houses. True, the houses 
could be of more artistie de- 
sign and could contain more 
Improvements but then they 
would be beyond the present 
means of the people they 
were intended for. Improve- 
ments can be added later, but 
what the hard-working man 
of today wants is some form 
of home of his own. 


The project was not a 
Philanthropic move but a 
sound, common-sense 
ness proposition. It repre- 
sents a forward step in the 
solution of the housing prob- 
lem and should be the fore- 
runner of many more such 
projeets, since there are more 
than half a million sueh 
homes needed in the United 
States today. 
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Building 
A Bungalow City 
in 18 Months 


By H. C. L. Jackson 


ORE than 1,500 small homes 
M i: been built and sold 
during tlie last 20 months in 
one subdivision development on the 
outskirts of Detroit by the B. E. 
Taylor real estate organization. 
Brightmoor, the name of this 
community, was planned by B. E. 
Taylor to meet the demand being in- 
sistently made by Detroit workers 
for homes of their own that they 
ean afford to own. That the house 
plans designed and worked out by 
W. A. Magoon, construction man- 
ager for the Taylor organization, 
have met with the approval of men 
and women of moderate means, is 
proved by the wholesale way in 
which people have bought them. 


The subdivision’s population in- 
crease in 1923 was 4,811 people, 
while to supply these Brightmoor- 
ites with necessities and luxuries, 
the number of Brightmoor stores 
Increased in 1923 from 23 to 85. 
To carry the working population to 
and from the Detroit factories, it re- 
quires a fleet of 17 motor buses, 
run by the Brightmoor Transit 
Company, of which Mr. Magoon is 
viee-president and general manager. 


Meeting other needs of such a 
community, there have been opened 
four schools, with a fifth, a $157,- 
000 briek strueture, now being 
built. The site of the sixth has now 
been picked out. A community 
hall, free for the use of residents, 
is busy day and night: Picture 
shows, dances, baby clinics, domestic 
science courses, card parties and 
lectures are among the events ar- 
ranged each week by the Bright- 
moor Improvement Association. 


B. E. Taylor has completely 
equipped a publie play yard for 
children, as well as a baseball dia- 
mond and skating rink. There are 
two public parks and a model eom- 
munity health center, run under 
the supervision of the Red Cross. 
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The backbone of this sensational 
selling program has been the build- 
ing of homes. The ‘‘Taylor’’ houses 
caught at the heart strings of pros- 
pective buyers, and the cry for 
houses swelled and swelled until the 
construction department had to 
work feverish overtime hours to 
keep abreast of the demand. 

Mr. Magoon describes the type of 
house being built as follows: 

‘‘In considering the building of 
houses, we had to keep in mind the 
sales standpoint. We knew that 
people wanted houses they could 
afford to buy. The construction 
would have to be as simple as the 
plan of the house. 


a Ci in construction 
was the keynote, but the 
economy practice did not mean 
cheapness. We did not economize 
to any extent to weaken the struc- 
ture or shorten its life or depreciate 
its real value, but practiced economy 
in all materials, economy in simpli- 
fied construction, such as the plac- 
ing of all openings which spacing 
shows on plans. 

This Magoon System enabled 
us to put four foot sheet rock on 
the walls and partitions with a 
minimum amount of eutting as well 
as & minimum amount of waste. 
This save times and expense, and is 
one of the high lights of simplified, 
efficient construction which was 
made evident by the big program of 
building a thousand houses in the 
year 1923 and have them sold to 
satisfied customers. 

"When these houses were com- 
pleted, the trimmings could be car- 
ried away in a wheelbarrow and the 
surplus nails in one’s pockets. 

"Number one material was used 
throughout, the best quality of 
paint, wall paper as high as 50 cents 
per single roll, Humphery sinks, 
l.ambert water meters. three-quarter 
strong lead pipe, with Mueller fit- 
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tings, and partitions all of number 
one United States Gypsum Com- 
pany sheetrock. 

‘We are attaching herewith our 
plans of designs Number 514, 614 
and 714, with the complete ma- 
terial bills required so that readers 
of BuiLDING AGE will see how we 
did it. 

„Our contractors? prices were 
low on account of the quantity pro- 
duetion and no lost time waiting 
for materials. The contractors were 
given two to five houses at a time 
to build, so that the houses could 
be put under roof and work carried 
on during rainy weather. 

‘We developed a 4- or 5-room 
house set on seven-inch and up cedar 
posts with timber foundation and 
the usual single-frame construction. 
Our house has double floors, the first 
floor being laid diagonal, then cov- 
ered with tar paper and oak floor- 
ing. The roof is of asphalt shingle, 
either red or green. 

Instead of sheeting, 
heavy 


We Use 


tar paper run from the 
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A view of one of the kitchens, show- 
ing the neat finish of this room 


many conveniences included 


House Design No. 614 is shown here 


in picture 


and plan 
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ground baek of the skirting. This 
paper is covered with 7$ inch 
patent siding. The inside walls 
and ceiling are lined with sheetrock 
wallboard. 

„The above construction bas 
proven, during severe weather, to be 
eold proof. One small heating 
stove only is required to heat the 
entire house, with a minimum of 
coal. 


Some of the special features in 
connection with the construction 
are: Electric fixtures through house 
and closets. All rooms papered. 
Shades hung at the windows. 
Kitchen walls tinted. A cupboard 
and drop shelf installed in each 
kitchen. Yale locks on outside 
doors. Purchasers are given the 
choice of paint and wall paper. 

‘‘ These houses were built by con- 
tracting gangs composed of from 
three to eight men. Contracts were 
made direct with the contracting 
carpenter to do, for a certain 
amount of money, all the construc- 
tion work. Plumbing, painting, 
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papering, electrie wiring also were 
sub-let to contractors. 

„At the peak of construction 
during the summer months we had 
about 32 carpenter gangs, 4 paint- 
ing gangs, 3 paper-hanging gangs. 
The two plumbing gangs employed 
about 20 men continuously to dig 
trenehes for the plumbing work. 

„All material was furnished by 
the B. E. Taylor construetion de- 
partment. Nothing but labor was 
contracted for; and all houses had 
to be built exactly according to the 
blue print and specifications and 
were examined by our corps of in- 
spectors. 

Two payments were made con- 
tractors, the first, when the roof 
was on; the second when the house 
was finished. When the contractor 
presented a sworn statement, and 
release from all liens, the final pay- 
ment was made. "Through this sys- 
tem not one dollar of liens was 
placed against the entire construc- 
tion program.“ 

Mr. Magoon will be glad to give 
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House Design No. 514 is shown in 


this plan and picture. 
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information to any of your readers 
of this unprecedented program of 
building a city of nearly seven 
thousand people in two years. 

It might be mentioned that while 
this building program was being 
carried on, the subdivisions on 
which these houses were built were 
improved with pavement, gravel, 
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The arrange- 


ment is a little different from the 


House Design No. 614, shown on 


opposite page 
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einderized roads, electric lights, 
complete water system, water being 
supplied by the City of Detroit, and 
mains laid by our Construction De- 
partment, trees planted and bridges 
built. This work was done by the 
Construction Department during 
the building program, which activ- 
ity was a great help in selling. 
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One of the 
features that 
mad e selling 
these houses 
easy was the 
a c commoda- 
tion for the 
children. 
Many a house 
was bought 
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because some 
of the kiddies 
said: "Aw, 
gee, Pa, let's : 
live here" A - „ 
youthful, 
r e commenda- ; 
tion goes a 
long way. 
in selling* 


General Specifications of Construction 


Bize: 
Foundation: 


Frame: 


Plates: 
Siding: 


Floor: 


Roof: 


Chimney: 


Partitions: 


One of the bedrooms used as a 


20 ft. x 22 ft. 


6 x 6 sills set on twelve 3-ft. posts, set 
on 4-in. cement foundation. 

2 x 4 for studding, partitions and rafters. 
2 x 8 floor joists. 

Joists, studding and partitions 16-in. Cen- 
ters. 

Ceiling rafters, 16 in. 

Roof rafters, 24-in. centers. 


Double upper plate to be used. 


1 x 6 Patent Siding, backed by Slaters 
Felt. No Sheating Boards. 

l-in. Sub Floor laid diagonally. 

lx 3 Finished Floor, Oak. 

Paper between sub-floor and finished floor. 
Roof Boards covered with Asphalt. 
Shingles laid 4 in. to weather and Slater's 
Felt. Shingles to be any color we may 
have on hand. 

9 Nails to be used in 4 and 1 shingles. 
Cement Block set on bracket, thoroughly 
cemented joints. 

Sheet rock both sides of all partitions, all 
joints tight, and nailed as per instructions 


given by U. S. Gypsum Co., relative to 
laying sheet rock. 


sitting room 
with aid of sofa bed 


Openings: 


Rooms: 

Sink Backing: 
Finish: 

Porch: 

Sash: 

Door Lock: 
Skirting: 
Toilet: 


Closets: 


A view of one of the kitchens, showing room left 


5 Windows without weights, 24 x 24—2 

light, glazed, by contractor. Sash must 

be oiled aud glazing points (3 to each side j 
and top of light). 

2 outside doors with glass. 

All doors 1% in. 


Sizes as shown on plans. 


18-in. x 36.in. backing for kitchen sink 
set between studding flush with inside 
wall, and strip put in back of sink to wall. 
Outside—Pine. 

Inside—Yellow Pine varnished. 


A 6 x 14 porch with shed roof with three 
4 x 4 posts and one newel. 


One bar sash lift and three thumb bolts 
and sash lock on all windows. 


Front door, mortised cylinder lock, flat 
key. 


Slater’s Felt to be extended to ground 
under celing skirting. 

An outside toilet 3 ft. x 314 ft. is in- 
cluded with each design. Shed Rood. 


Sheet rock. Baseboard and Base shoe all 
around, including kitchen ceiling. 


for kitchen cabinet 
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Pending the construction of a large brick school building, temporary schools like this had 
to be built to accommodate the children 
LUMBER BILL 950 ft. 1x6 Drop Siding No. 2 Y. P. 
Four Room Bungalow Plan Nos. 514 and 614 ^ * 2x8—8 Door Bills No. 2 W. P. 
13 3 ft. T in. to 8 in. Cedar 1 2x10—14 Stringers No..1 Y. P. 
Dos : j 2 1x8—12 Risers No. 2 W. P. 
^ 2 5/4x6—16-ft. Steps No. 2 W. P. 
a. ae am a nee inn 114 lin. ft. %x2% Bevel Drip Cap No. 2 W. P. Clear 
" SISIE g scu dd 5 195x7154—3-ft. Window 
60 2ĩ4—16 S ISI 1 —_ Sills * Nort 2a P: 
O. S. & I. S. Studding No. 1 Y. P 210 ft. 1x6—12-ft. Ceiling No 2 Y. P. 
8 9x4—19 SIS I E— "7 ' 2 13/16x314 full—14 O. S. 
Inside Studding No. 1 Y. P. Door Stop W. P. Clear 
8 9v4—19 S I § I E— 1 13/16x31!4 full—16 O. S. 
E Lower Plates No. 1 Y. P. Door Stop W. P. Clear 
iz 5 9x4—19 8 I S I E— 1 13/16xð3% Stool Y. P. Clear 
tu D & W Headers No. 1 Y. P. s %4x%—12-ft. Parting 
24 2x4—14 S 4 S Rafters Stop W. P. Clear 
2 . $x4—30 SIS I E— No. 1 Y. P. 2 13/16x3%4—14 O. 8. 
Upper Plates No. 1 Y. P. Casing 8 4 8 No. 1 W. P 
"E 7 2x4—92 S I 8 I E— 1 13/16x34%— 6 O. 8. 
Upper Plates No 1 ye : Casing S 4 8 No. 1 W. P. 
, 19 2ĩ8—20 S IS I E— 5 13/16x315—12 O. 8. 
ó Floor Joists No. 1 Y. P. n 48 j No. 1 W. P. 
4 1x8—16 S 2 S Facia No. 2 W. P. 9 13/16x2%4—12 Blind 
41 4 1x8—14 S 2 S Frieze No. 2 W. P. Stop — W. P. Clear 
800 ft. 1x5 Roof Boards S28 No. 3 Y. P. 625 ft. 1x3 Flooring No. 1 Common Oak 
550 ft. 1x10 Sub Floor—Ship- 5 Ih Sash 24x24—2 Light 
E lap ; No. 8 Y. P. Check Rail 
48 lin. ft. 1x8—16 £ft. Frieze S 5 pes. Window Jamb 10 ft. 
28 No. 2 W. P. long 
Ds 4 1x3—10 S 4 S Corner 1 pe. Window Jamb 16 ft. 
è Boards No. 2 W. P. long 
4 1x4—10 S 4 S Corner 5 pes. 1% in. R. E. Stop 10 
Boards No. 2 W. P. ft. long 
L One of the living rooms, neat and comfy The bedrooms are of fair size; nothing crowded 
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2 pes. 
5 pes. 
4 pes. 
2 pes. 
5 pes. 


1 pe. 


170 lin. 
200 lin. 


10 pes. 
9 pes. 
2 pes. 


1 pe. 


2 pes. 


136 ft. 


ft. 
ft. 


11$ in. R. E. Stop 16 
ft. long 

1% in. R. E. Stop 14 
ft. long 

2x6—7 ft. Rabbetted 
13$ Jamb 

2x6—3 ft. Rabbetted 
13% Jamb 

$64x21,—14 ft. 8 4 8 
Y. P. Clear 

%x2%—16 ft. 8 4 8 
Y. P. Clear 

8-in. R. E. Base 

Base Shoe and Inside 
Stop & Kitchen Ceiling 
13/16x3144—14 ft. R. E. 
one edge inside Casing 
13/16x314—16 ft. R. E. 
one edge inside Casing 
136x2/60x06/8—5X — Y. 
P. Door Open 
136x2/8x6/8—5X — Y. 
P. Door Open 
196x2/8x0/8—3X — Y. 
P. Door 1 Light Open 
Picture Molding 


XP. 
NE. 
X. IN 
X. P. 


Clea. 
Clear 
Clear 


Clear 


Lumber Bill For Two Room Addition 
to Make Design No. 714 


500 ft. 
120 ft. 


"^ os» 
wow OO — es d to S „ — t$ 
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3-ft. House Blocks 
6x6x22 Bills 

2x8x10 Floor Joists 
2x4x16 Studdings 
2x4xl4 Rafters 

2x4x12 Plates 

Shiplap 

Drop Siding—6 in. 
2x8x10 P & B Sill 
lx4x12 D 4 S Outside 
Casing 

1x4x14 D 4 S Outside 
Casing 

1x4x8 D 4 S Outside 
Casing 

1x8x12 D 4 8 Frieze 
and Facis 

6-in. Ceiling 

Beveled Edge Drip Cap 
Sash 24x24 2 Light 
Single Sash 10x12 4 


Light 

5-in. x 10-ft. Window 
Jambs 

b5-inx16-ft. Window 
Jambs 

No. 1 Common Oak 


Flooring 

234x12 Blind Stop 
115x3*4x12 Parting Stop 
8-in. R. E. Base 

Base Shoe 

14% R. E. Stops 
315x106-in. R. E. Casing 
314x16-in. R. E. Casing 
215x16-in. D 4 S Jambs 
3144x12 Stool 

Door 2/8x6/8x13/8x5 


Pan 
Door 2/0x6/8x13/8x5 
Pan 


2 
e 


o 


KAAN 
KK 


e 
OU OU 


XP. 


Dormer For Two Room Addition 


2x4x16 for Frame Work 
SISIE 
2x4x12 for Frame Work 
8181 E 
2X 1 for Frame Work 
c el 


"ding 


S Casing 
soards 


Y. P. 
XI. 
X. PR. 


28 pes. 
5 pes. 
Ks 
3 
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2x8x6 P B Sill W. P. 
Single Sash 22x18 1 


Light 


Two Room Addition 
4 ft. x 8 ft. Sheet Rock 
4 ft. x 10 ft. 
Asphalt Shingles 
Chimney Flue Blocks 6x16x16 
Chimney Flue Blocks 6x16x16 


Lumber For 6’ x 14’ Porch For Designs 


70 lin. ft. 


150 ft. 


40 lin. ft. 


1 


ll pes. 
38 pes. 
614 sqs. 
18 

3 


No. 514-614-714. 


3 ft. long 7-in. to 8-in. 
top Cedar Posts. 


2x8—12 Joists No. 1 Y. P. 
2x8—14 Joists No. 1 Y. P. 
4x4—14 Posts & Plate No. 1 Y. P. 
2x4—12 Ceiling Rafters No. 1 Y. P. 
2x4—16 Rafters No. 1 Y. P. 
1x8—14 Frieze No. 2 W. P. 
Ceiling No. 2 Y. P. 
Flooring No. 2 Y. P. 
2x4—10 Top and Bot- 

tom Rail to match W. P. 
2x4—12 Top and Bot- 

tom Rail to match W. P. 
1x2 Balusters 8 4 8 W. P. 
6-in. Roof Boards No. 3 Y. P. 
Base Shoe Y. P. 


Square Asphalt Shingles 


Design No. 514 and No. 614 
4 ft. x 10 ft. Sheet Rock 


. 4 ft. x 8 ft. Sheet Rock 


Asphalt &hingles for 514-614 
Chimney Flue Blocks 6x16x16 
Chimney Flue Blocks 6x16x16 


HARDWARE BILL 


Four Room Unit—Designs No. 514 Or No. 614 


C to to o 
— 
c 
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Outside lock set—Flat Key 
Window Spring Bolts 
Sash Locks 
Sash Lifts 
Inside Lock Sets, Common Key 
314x3% Butts 
16d. Common Nails 
8d. Common Nails 
6d. Common Nails 
3d. Common Nails 
8d. Box Nails : 
6d. Finishing Nails 
8d. Casing Nails 
36-in. head x %-in. long Round Head Galv. 
Roof Nails 
8d. Finishing Nails 
114-in. Brads 
6-in. Stops (Flue) 
6-in. Flue Thimbles 
20x28 Tin 
Tin 2-in. wide x 40-in. long 
Tin 2-in. wide x 36-in. long 
Slater's Felt (500) (sq. ft. each) 


Hardware For 6 x 14 Porch 


6d. Common Nails 

8d. Common Nails 

16d. Common Nails 

8d. Casing Nails 

36-in. head x %-in. long, Round Head Gaiv. 
Roof Nails 


Paint Bill 


. Body 

. Trim 

. Oil 

. Turpentine 
al. Varnish 


Orange Shellac 
White Shellac 
Dark Oak Stain 
Dryer 
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Six Months After 


IX months ago we published in 
Bumping AGE the story of the 
Japanese earthquake of Sep- 
tember lst, which was illustrated 
» with photographs that were among 
the very first to reach this country 
from the scene of the disaster and 
were the first authentic pictures of 
the ’quake and fire to appear in any 
building trade publication. 
At that time we predicted that 
Japan would look to America for 
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the materials and engineering skill 
necessary to the execution of her 
reconstruction program. Our pre- 
diction is graphically borne out in 
the photograph shown here, which 
has just reached this country from 
Tokyo. 

The picture shows the main street 
of Tokyo as it appeared just six 
months after that city had been laid 
waste by the quake and fire. As 
can readily be seen, all of the struc- 
tures bordering the street and most 
of those in the background are built 
of wood and roofed with composi- 


tion roll roofing which is undoubt- 
edly of American manufacture. 
The scene is typical of any of the 
sections of Japan which were af- 
fected by the disaster. Millions of 
feet of American lumber and Ameri- 
ean roofing materials and thousands 
of pounds of wire nails and other 
Ameriean produets have been used 
in the work of providing temporary 
shelter for thousands of families 
whose homes were destroyed. 
According to recent advice from 
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the Department of Commeree at 
Washington, the period for recon- 
struction in Japan without govern- 
ment permits or supervision of tem- 
porary structures in the area af- 
fected by the earthquake, has been 
extended for six months. Shortly 
after the disaster the government 
prohibited permanent construction 
for a period of three years pending 
completion of new city plans and 
building regulations and at the 
same time removed all limitations 
on temporary structures for a period 
of six months. 
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It is stated in the Department of 
Commerce report that since Sep- 
tember Ist, 120,000 temporary 
buildings have been erected in the 
devastated area of Tokyo leaving a 
shortage of 240,000 houses since 
360,000 were destroyed. 

On January 28th the Japanese 
cabinet decided, subject to confirma- 
tion by the Diet, on an appropria- 
tion of 598,400,000 yen for Govern- 
ment rehabilitation. This is in ad- 
dition to the sum of 468,438,439 yen 
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to be expended by the Government 
for reconstruction in the destroyed 
area. Of the sum to be raised for 
rehabilitation 432,800,000 yen is to 
be seeured by the sale of Govern- 
ment bonds and the remainder is to 
be taken from ordinary revenue. 
Expenditure is to extend over a 
period of eleven years commencing 
March 31, 1924. The sum of 320,- 
000 yen is to be expended during 
the coming fiscal year and 112,000,- 
000 yen during 1925-1926. (A yen 
is equal to about 48 cents in U. S. 
money.) 
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To the right is shown a small bungalow with 
hooded entrance supported on brackets. The 
two French windows and French entrance door L 

produce a neat, balanced appearance 


mall Bungalow 
Attractiv 


r3 —— , m. 
i e SIS y, 1 
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One reason why the , eis oie, s | ia Here is a small 
small bungalow rr N bungalow with 22 
home is popular is artistie roof line. 
that it gives a man The entrance is quite 
and his family the unique but cheaply A 
chance to have a made. Good effects 
garden of their own depend more on taste 
than the money spent 


Below is a neat little 
design with glassed 
in porch. This is 
quite similar to the 
open porch bunga- 
low on opposite page 


Below a small bunga- 
low with covered 
porch and pergola. 
Vines will complete 
this design as a beau- 
tiful little bungalow 
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To the left is a design somewhat similar to the 

bungalow on opposite page but with different en- 

trance porch treatment and unique awnings at the 
windows add to the design 
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ple windows and 
sion door are the 
atures of the 
agalow design 
»wn in the central 
ture. The roof is 
; the plain gable 
yle always popular 


low a simple 
ingalow along 
wiss Chalet lines. 
ie pergola porch is 
| feature and the 
se vines will soon 
d to its beauty 
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Above a rather un- 
usual treatment of 
roof is shown. The 
clipped gables and 
front projection with 
unevenly laid shin- 
gles produce a 
most charming effect 


Below a bungalow 
similar to one shown 
on opposite page, 
only this has an open 
porch and the orna- 
mental lattice adds 
the distinctive touch 
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The Bungarage 


Here Are Plans and Photographs Showing It is Built 
| Presenting a New Idea in Home Building 


thing people must do who are 
eontemplating à new home—a 
home of their very own—is to first 
get a clear title to a little spot of 
ground somewhere on the face of old 
Mother Earth. This must be the 
basis of the opening chapter of their 
„Planning a Home story. That 
being done, they naturally look 
around for some means of shaking 
off the landlord's shackles. But 
how often it results that, after the 
first step is really taken, after the 
purchase of a lot some- 
where in one of God's 
front yards, the family 
savings account looks * 
| 


[: is an established fact that the 


more like thirty cents than 
anything like a workable 
balance!—and Mr. Pros- 
pective Home Owner, al- 
though still determined to 
stop that monthly tribute 
to the landlord, finds him- 
self badly handicapped for 
want of means to develop 
his plans for the home of 
his dreams further. So he 
sets his mind on discover- 
ing some general scheme 
which he can work out, by 
degrees, that will enable 
him to establish his home 
at once. 

His first thought will 
very likely be of some kind 
of a temporary home—but 
how can that be incorpo- 
rated in his original house 
plans to advantage? If 
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By Frank T. Phillips 


builds a temporary structure, in the 
end it will either have to be sold 
and removed at a loss, or else torn 
down and the material worked into 
the permanent house at a good deal 
of extra expense. No, that won't 
do. What then is to be the solution 
of his problem! 

By this time Mr. and Mrs. Pros- 
peetive Home Owner have got into 
the habit of spending practically all 
their spare time talking over their 
house-building troubles, until, one 
fine day, the Mrs. reminds her good 
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man that in spite of all their sehem- 
ing and planning and diseussing of 
this great home of theirs they have 
given not a thought to a garage. ‘‘A 
garage?” ‘‘Yes—a garage; and 
you know well that a garage is too 
important a part of a home nowa- 
days to be overlooked. For whether 
a house be built for & permanent 
home or for resale, the garage still 
remains a factor which simply can- 
not be overlooked. Already it is al- 
most as diffieult to sell a house with- 
out a garage as without a  bath- 
| room—’’ 

: Manlike, Mr. P. H. O. 
interrupts his wife right 
here with a hint at the 
feebleness of feminine logic 
and reminds her that he's 
not a millionaire or a real 
estate speculator; that it’s 
a home, a house, he's think- 
ing of; and so on. But the 
Mrs. has had an inspira- 
tion, and she drives ahead 
— Ves a garage. And 
why not a garage and 
make it the framework of 
our home and the founda- 
tion of our Second Chap- 
ter?" ‘‘Ah!’’ the Mister 
exclaims (she’s got him 
now) Now you're talk. 
ing!" And so they begin. 

The title of the second 
ehapter of the  house- 
building story is ‘‘The 
Temporary Home, or The 
Bungalow-Garage;’’ and 
the Mrs, proud of her 
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idea and her husband's good sense 
in appreciating it, urges him to de- 
velop this chapter without delay, 
for every month counts now—and 
always there is the landlord to be 
escaped from. So Mr. P. H. O. 
promptly gets into touch with his 
favorite lumber and millwork 
dealer, or carpenter and contractor 
and things begin to move. The 
lumber man or contractor, who is a 
wide-awake 1924 business man, 
loses no time. He makes instant 
response by getting out the Novem- 
ber number of BUILDING AGE from 
his ever ready file, opens it up, lays 
it before his customer, and in two 
seconds shows Mr. P. H. O. his 
cherished Second Chapter all devel- 
oped and ready for action. There 
it is in black and white before his 
eyes—the bungalow-garage or Bun- 
garage. From that moment the 
house of dreams becomes a reality. 
The Bungarage, first a comfort- 
able little home and later a double 
or duplex garage, is a simple com- 
bination of bungalow and garage 
which provides an extremely com- 
fortable temporary house for lot 
owners who desire to quit paying 
rent. It enables them to devote 
their monthly rent money to their 
home building fund, furnishes them 
with a neat and desirable abode on 
their own property, an abode which 
need never be sold and moved away 
or torn down to make place for a 
more ambitious building; and when 
the home financing is finally com- 
pleted or arranged for, and the 
long dreamed of house is at last an 
actuality and ready to be moved 
into, the Bungarage may be immedi- 
ately converted into a double garage. 
In carrying out this plan, the 
Bungarage is erected on the rear of 
the lot, where a garage would prop- 
erly be located. When the regular 
dwelling is later erected on the front 
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of the lot, the smaller building, with 
very little expense, may be turned 
into a garage and started out on its 
true mission in life. 

A note of explanation at this 
point might be wise. The side and 
rear sash are the permanent garage 
sash. The front windows, complete, 
also front door, complete, and rear 
door if desired, are made in sizes 
and styles that will be used in the 
permanent house and are to be put 
into this building in such a way 
that they can be readily removed 
and placed in the house plan with- 
out trouble. 

The use of a few screws instead 
of nails will accomplish this nicely, 
setting these pieces within the 
framed openings of the future 
garage doors, so that there will be 
no wall openings to be patched up. 
This temporary filling of the future 
garage doors is also designed to save 


Rear Elevation 


extra expense in the removing and 
changing of doors later on. 

In size the Bungarage is bet- 
ter than the average city apartment 
renting at $50 or $60 a month. Yet 
a year’s rent will pay for it for the 
prospective home owner. It is just 
like taking a year’s rent and devot- 
ing it to the construction of a 
garage, which is a permanent in- 
vestment. 

Carpenters and contractors will 
find in the Bungarage a suitable 
plan for filling the tremendous de- 
mand for low priced dwellings un- 
til permanent houses are erected. 
They will also find it well adapted 
for permanent homes in outlying 
sections (as the accompanying 
photo of one recently built, with full 
basement and permanent features, 
shows). 

For lake and seashore cottages, 
too, the Bungarage idea is especially 
suitable. The plan is highly flex- 
ible and may be modified to suit the 
requirements of the builder. The 
cost may be raised or lowered ac- 
cording to the individual require- 
ments. 

The Bungarage opens up a wide 
field for every carpenter and con- 
tractor to build future business for 
himself. It is perfectly logical, too, 
except that the erection of the Bun- 
garage will be a direct stepping 
stone to the contract for the per- 
manent house when it is built. It 
is suggested that contractors and 
carpenters give this plan thorough 
study. Prepare a complete estimate 
of cost in your own locality. This 
has been thoroughly tried and 
proven its worth to contractors and 
material dealers as a practical busi- 
ness building idea which will pay 
for careful investigation. It means 
more customers for you, more home 
owners, and consequently more 100 
per cent American citizens. 
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Small Summer 
bungalows 


Two little de- 
signs, one with 
the hipped roof 
and the other 
with a gabled 
roof. Both de- 


pigns are 16 feet 
wide; a good size 
porch is the fea- 
ture of each plan 


M 

UMMER bungalow colonies 
S are rapidly springing up in the 

vicinity of our large cities. 
They are usually situated on the 
shores of some river, lake or at the 
seaside. Many people find this the 
ideal way to spend a few weeks va- 
cation or a week-end and it has af- 
forded a number of builders a very 
profitable line of work. 

The idea of the summer bunga- 
low is to have a place to rest and 
loaf in. Here one lives out of doors 
a good deal and the bungalow is 
merely a good place for the ‘“bung- 
aloafers’’ to sleep in and to give 
them proper shelter during stormy 
weather. Everything connected 
with a summer bungalow should be 
fixed with the idea of cutting out 
work. Hence the rooms are built 
small; also cutting down expense. 

Another point is that the lots are 
quite often small especially at the 
Seaside where property is expensive, 
Making the bungalow small is neces- 
Sary if the cost is to be kept down. 

Unfortunately, quite a number of 
the summer bungalows have been 
erected without any thought of 
beauty and this has resulted in a 
large number of ugly looking 
Shacks being built. It only costs 
but little more to have a pretty 
plaee that will be admired and be 
the joy of its Owners. In this work, 
builders ean help and to aid them 
we present four designs of small 
summer bungalows that have proved 
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| Four Low Cost Designs 
Variety in Roof Lines 


^ A small five room bungalow 
; with simple roof lines. What 
- could be better on the banks of 
a river or canal with fishing al- 
most off the front porch 
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Floor Plan C 
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Easily Constructed 
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Above is a clever 
little house along 
English lines. 
Stucco base is 
nailed directly 
on studs which 
provides the in- 
side finish. While 
the roof is odd 
it frames easy 


popular. All are cheap in con- 
struction yet neat in appearance. 
A variety of roof lines have been 
obtained and simple pleasing ex- 
teriors have resulted. These few 
designs show that a cheap summer 
bungalow ean be made pleasing in 
appearance. 

The construction of a summer 
bungalow is somewhat different 
from that of a regular all year 
round type of home. Being only 
for summer occupancy it is neces- 
sary only that it should be storm 
tight. 

The first point that is to be con- 
sidered is the foundation. In prac- 
tically every case, wood posts will 
be used. These must be set below 
the frost line, three feet is usually 
sufficient. 

If the bungalow is to be ereeted 
on marshy ground as so often oc- 
curs at the seaside, a mud sill should 
be used on which to set the posts. 
This consists of as big a piece of 
timber as can be had and should be 
long enough to go over the width 
or length of the building. If the 
ground is rather low and the bunga- 
low is to be set high, that is over 
three or four feet, the posts sup- 
porting the sill should be braced 
diagonally by 1 x 4 inch pieces, as 
this will throw the weight of the 
entire building over on a bigger area 
of ground and prevents the posts 
sinking directly into the marsh. 
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Survey of property 
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Developing a 
Hill Site 


Ninety-six One Family Houses 
With Attractive Exteriors 


(LLY sites offer interesting problems to builders. In 
H most cases they are avoided, but when proper 

thought is brought to bear on the problem something 
can be evolved that is good and out of the ordinary. This 
is true of the group of 96 small one-family brick houses 
described here. They were built on a street that had a rise 
of 138 feet in a level distance of a little over 700 ft. 

This interesting ‘‘Chesterfield Road Development,’’ as it 
is called, is located at Pittsburgh, Pa. The houses were 
located as shown on the accompanying survey. They were 
built in groups of two on one level, the adjacent groups be- 
ing respectively higher and lower on the floor levels than the 
center one. There was a difference of about four feet in 
the grade of each group of two houses. 

Many interesting construction economies were worked out 
in the building of these houses and some of these are 
Pictorially told in our illustrations. Before the develop- 
ment was completed the majority of the houses were sold 
and occupied so it is certain they proved popular. 

Pittsburgh, like many other cities, was short of proper 
housing of its inhabitants. In fact, early in 1923, the 
Situation there was that the average was 8/10 of a room per 
person. This condition made a lasting impression on & 
group of men who were determined to aid, in the greatest 
possible way in their power, to reduce the shortage. 

The Home Finance and Construction Co., developers of 
this property, were able, by the introduction of a real estate 
organization, to get in touch with an operating man in 


steam shovel on the job was certainly a most effi- 
cient piece of the construction equipment 
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View of some of the completed houses. Note how variety of exterior has been obtained. 
The hilly site helps considerably in lending variety 
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First floor plan comprising of idiz room, dining room, „ breakfast nook and kitchen. 
Laundry and heating plant is located in the cellar 
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Second floor plan contains three convenient sized bedrooms and bathroom 
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F onvenience of working the houses were star 
the Bottom was reached, then work started on th 
at the work they understood. 


sympathy with the ideals and who 
had experience in working up plans 
for developments of houses in a row. 

The plans worked up by Mr. 
Andrew Isles, architect of Pitts- 
burgh, gave the first or basic idea of 
the Chesterfield houses. Itisa long 
hike from a young graduate engi- 
neer and a simple set of plans to a 
completed operation of 96 houses 
selling for around $725,000, but it 
was done. 

The method of operation and code 
on which to build had to be settled, 
a plan for finaneing had to be 
evolved, and then the old flat wall 
type of front must be overcome. 
The eode which has since been ac- 
cepted and recommended by Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover, was de- 
cided upon and it is because build- 


View in dining room looking tow d 
"nem. The breakfast Book seat geh 
jus 


be seen towards the right 


ers in general fail to recognize mod- 
ern methods of construction and 
building codes that costs are too 
high and the purchasers obliged to 
pay excessive prices to obtain a 
home. 

The method evolved by Mr. T. R. 
Eichholz, architect and officer of the 
Kaufmann Development Company, 
made it possible to overcome the flat 
wall effect and the result was a row 
of eight houses that resembled four 
double houses, this being the out- 
standing feature of the Chesterfield 
development. 

The Kaufmann Development 
Company were awarded the con- 
tract as general contractors. Mr. 
Eichholz was the architeet in eharge 
and worked out the double house 
front design to perfection. Mr. 
View in living room show- 


ing the neat open fireplace 
fitted up with gas heater 


© Opposite side. This ke 
It was a case of economically w 
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ted at the top of the hill on one side of the street till 
pt all the gangs working steadily 
orking around in a circle 


Raymond Kaufmann, President of 
the Development Company, took up 
the financing of this remarkable en- 
terprise, making it possible for the 
people of Pittsburgh to own their 
own homes at $1,500.00 less than 
homes of this character could be 
built and sold for if handled singly. 
The selling was conducted by the 
Lawton Real Estate Company, Com- 
mercial Realty Company, S. V. 
Thompson & Company, brokers and 
others. 

The selling prices of these fine 
homes, covering house and lot was 
$8,500, payable $3,000 down and the 
balance on mortgage. Another re- 
markable feature of this wonderful 
development is the fact that over 
$240,000 worth of these homes were 
sold from the blue prints before any 
material had been delivered on the 
job. 

The Home Finance & Construc- 
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A view of the 
street when 
the activity 
was at its 
height. The 
flnis hing 
touches are 
being put on 
all the houses. 
Sew ers are 
being laid. 
The extent of 
the develop- 


tion Company deserves great credit 
for this development. Messrs. D. S. 
Curtis and Wm. Robison, engineers 
of this company, by their tireless ef- 
forts made it possible, and kept tab 
on the entire operation from the 
very start, solving all problems as 
they arose and earried the work on 
to a successful finish. 

When you consider the priee and 
then remember these cosy homes, 
eontaining six rooms, bath and 
breakfast nook, a forty-two foot 
cemented basement, hardwood floors, 
with real tile in every bathroom, 
concealed plumbing of brass and all 
houses built of briek or hollow tile 
with stueco, we wonder what city is 
doing more for its people for the 
dollars invested ? 


Perhaps the method of erecting 
these homes will prove of consider- 
able interest to our readers. The 
first houses started were at the Ter- 
race St. end of the property on the 
north side of Chesterfield Road. 

As soon as the site for these were 
excavated the gang doing this work 
moved down the hill and started 
excavating for the next site and so 
on down towards the Fifth Avenue 
end. The excavating gang were fol- 
lowed by the gang laying the con- 
crete block foundation walls. Next 
in order came the bricklayers, the 
carpenters meanwhile setting the 
joists as the. bricklaying proceeded. 


One of the front bedrooms. 
Its large size enables an 
artistic display of furniture 


showing the 


ment can best 
be pictured 
fro m this 
view in com- 
parison with 
the survey 
E on a 
revious page. 
TJ certainly 
affords an in- 
teresting 
study in eco- 
nomical work 


When the bricklayers were finish- 
ed on the first few houses the car- 
penters were busy putting on the 
roof. When the bricklayers' work 
progressed on the other units up to 
the joist courses, carpenters were 
called off the finishing work to set 
the joists which was a comparatively 
small job; when this was done they 
went back to the finishing. 

The next mechanics on the job 
were the plumbers, electricians, and 
plasterers. They all worked in 
regular order following the houses 
down the hill. Then the work 
started on the other side and 
worked up the hill in a regular 
order. 


View of kitchen from breakfast nook space 


dresser on the one side 
making it handy fer service 
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Cape Cod Colonial Design 


HE home of Robert Mears, 

Jr. at Tenafly, New Jersey, 

is a good example of this type 
of architecture. The characteristic 
‘““woodshed’’ that links the house 
with the garage is the striking fea- 
ture of the composition. This wood- 
shed’’ serves as a living porch and 
also as a covered way to fife garage, 
giving access to the car without go- 
ing out- of- doors, a conveinence that 
is appreciated during the winter 
months and in inclement weather. 


It is a novel and practical idea in 
country home construction. 


SECOND FLOOR PLAY 


SCALE or ager 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


pomm 1 


This house was designed b) 
Messrs. R. C. Hunter & Bro., Archi- 
tects, New York, and the floor plan 
is somewhat different from the gen- 
eral run of houses, as the illustra 
tions show. 


The living room has a huge ope? 
fireplace and the ceiling is low wi 
two heavy rough hewn beams ex- 
posed and extending from the fire 
place breast to the wall opposite. 
This treatment gives the room a very 
old effect that is ideal. The design 
is a reproduction of early Colonial 
architecture. 
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How We Financed Our Bungalow Home 


we built our home will induce 
others to do likewise. It was 
not as easy as we thought it would 
be but still, now we are on top. Our 
home is all paid for and it is ours. 
Here is how we did it. 
Before we were married we both 
had saved and had a little over $1,- 
000 cash in the bank and my hus- 


P ROBABLY, the story of how 


-band had a job that paid him stead- 


ily $25 per week. After our mar- 
riage we hired a furnished room 
with kitchenette for $8.00 per week 
and on Sundays we went around to 
look at different houses, but they all 
were beyond our means. We, how- 
ever came across a delightful little 
development which was intended for 
small homes. The lots were being 
sold at a reasonable price on the in- 
stallment plan; but there were no 
improvements whatsoever, no water, 
no electricity, no sidewalks, just a 
dirt road. Well, we bought two lots 
at $200 each and by paying cash we 
received the discount of 10% mak- 
ing the lots cost us $360. 

Before we had bought the prop- 
erty we had been looking through 
various books of home designs and 
we picked out a three-room bunga- 
low and bought the blue print plans 
and specifications of this design for 
$10. We then called on two build- 
ing contractors, showed them our 
plans and waited for the estimate. 
The one wanted $820 and the other 
$775 for just building the outside 
shell of the house, and putting in a 
driven well and small sink in the 
kitchen space. 

After paying for the lots we did 
not have that amount of cash on 
hand, but we carefully figured that 
by saving a little each week and do- 


By Grace V. Cummings 


ing a little extra work, we would 
have the money by the time the 
house was finished. 

What we had done, was done sub- 
stantially; double floor throughout 
with the house set on posts, but no 
stone foundation. By the time the 
house was finished, we were able to 
pay for it in full with the exception 
of $50, for which we gave a note 
payable in three months. In the 
meanwhile, we had moved our be- 
longings into it and we camped 
quite comfortably, but it was far 
from artistic. 


HEN we had the $50 saved 

and paid off we began to 
think of finishing the inside by using 
wall-board for the interior finish and 
good cypress trim, fixing the kitchen 
with a china closet, also a wash-tub. 
This would cost $175. To pay for 
it we found that we could raise 
$150 from my husband’s life insur- 
ance policy as a loan at 6%. The 
other $25 we made up from our 
savings. 

Now, we had a very comfortable, 
well-built three- room bungalow. My 
husband, being a little handy with 
paint brushes, got busy and stained 
and varnished the woodwork, shel- 
lacked the floors and tinted the wall- 
board with a cold water paint. We 
then had as neat and cozy a place 
as one could wish for. It was not 
as warm in winter as one could want 
it as the floors were a little cold be- 
ing open underneath but by tacking 
some composition rolled roofing all 
around, we found that that helped a 
great deal. 

By degrees we paid off our loan 
on the insurance poliey and the 
house was again all ours. By this 
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time the city had extended its water 
mains and our division was taken in 
within the city confines. We then 
had this water brought into our 
house and along came the plumbing 
inspector who condemned the old 
job of plumbing and ordered the old 
installation ripped out because some 
of the vent pipes were a 114” where 
the city regulation called for 2". 
We were then face to face with a 
problem as it would cost quite an 
extra sum to make the improvements 
demanded. 

We talked the problem over with 
our builder and as we had pre- 
viously told him that what we 
wanted was a four-room-and-bath 
bungalow, he suggested that we go 
on and make the entire improve- 
ment so as to get the house we 
wanted and he assured us we could 
casily obtain the money by a build- 
ing loan to pay for the whole im- 
provement. 


E had no trouble in present- 

ing our case and getting a 
favorable decision from a local 
building and loan association and we 
borrowed $1,000 from them to pay 
for the work which consisted in 
putting a cellar under the old house 
and the new addition, putting in a 
bathroom and adding another bed- 
room. The bathroom fixtures we 
bought ourselves from a house that 
was being tern down to make room 
for a school. We got good fixtures 
and they only cost us $25, so we 
were lucky in that respect. 

This loan cost us $10 per month 
and it would pay for itself in eleven 
years? time. As we had set our- 
selves to saving $5.00 per week, we 

(Please turn to page 130) 
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Oil Fuel for Domestic Purpose 


By Charles L. Hubbard, M.E. 


articles from last month, we 
may state that various safety 
. good devices against flooding the 
burner for the oil storage tank have 
been devised, one of which is illus- 
trated in connection with the 
burner shown in Fig. 1. This 
consists of a cup attached to 
the end of a lever connected with 
a valve in the supply pipe. If, for 
any reason, the burner should be- 
come flooded with oil, it will over- 
flow into the cup, which becoming 
heavier, will act as a weight and 
elose the valve, thus automatically 
shutting off the supply of oil. 

Most of the burners upon the 
market at the present time make 
use of the atomizing principle, em- 
ploying air under a low pressure 
for this purpose. This has the ad- 
vantage of starting the flame im- 
mediately from a small gas or kero- 
sene pilot light, without the use of 
hot plates or coils. 

The current of air through the 
burner passages draws up the oil 
by suction from a level below the 
furnaee so there is no possibility of 
flooding when the burner is not in 
use. Furthermore, the air used for 


(Case trom this series of 


atomizing the oil mixes with the 
Spray and furnishes the oxygen for 
combustion. A very low pressure is 
sufficient for atomization, not ex- 
ceeding 2 or 3 pounds per square 


Fig. 1. Typical vaporizing burner 
with safety overflow device 


inch, and this is usually furnished 
by an electrically driven fan. 

A typical installation employing 
this type of burner is shown in 
Fig. 2, which also shows the other 
parts of the equipment. Another 
burner of the same general type is 
shown in Fig. 3. An important fea- 
ture of this is the Special chamber 
or retort in which combustion is 
completed before the hot gases 
strike the cooler surfaces of the fur- 
nace walls. 


Fig. 2. Typical layout of equipment 
or atomizing burner 
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For oil to burn efficiently it must 
reach a temperature of about 1600 
degrees F. "The water in a house 
hold boiler will have a temperature 
of only 150 to 225 degrees, depend. 
ing upon whether a hot water or 
steam system is used, hence, if the 
gases strike these comparatively 
cool surfaces before complete com. 
bustion their temperature will be 
reduced to a point where soot and 
carbon monoxide will be produced, 
instead of the fuel burning to car- 
bon dioxide and so securing the 
maximum amount of heat. 

In a power plant, where the fires 
are earried continuously, the walls 
of the furnace are maintained at a 
sufficiently high temperature to 
produce efficient combustion, but in 
a house heating plant the action of 
the burner is intermittent, so the 
furnace proper must be heated up 
at frequent intervals. When a 
separate combustion chamber or re- 
tort is employed the gases do not 
come in contact with the furnace 
walls until chemical union of the 
carbon and oxygen has taken place, 
after which the gases may give up 
their heat to the boiler without the 
formation of soot and carbon 
monoxide. - 

The equipment shown in Fig 4 i5 
similar to those just described, 
varying somewhat in matters of de- 
tail. In some cases the oil is sup- 
plied to the burner under a slight 
pressure instead of being drawn up 
by suction. As the air and oil pres- 
sure are supplied by the same com- 
pressor or pump, the oil supply 
will stop with the air, so that 
danger of flooding will be reduced 
to a minimum. 

Another device, called a rotary 
burner, is shown in Fig. 5. This 
consists of motor, oil pump, fan, and 
burner nozzle, the whole equipment 
being embodied in one unit as 
shown, which is attached to a plate 
taking the place of the usual asb- 
pit door. 

In this case the oil is delivered by 
centrifugal force from the edge of 
a rapidly revolving cup placed at 
the center of the air nozzle. 
the oil is thrown off in the form of 
a fine spray it is picked up by the 
air current which is revolving in the 
opposite direction and the mixture 
discharged within the furnace. 
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Fig . 6. 


Pressure and separating 
tank used with some systems 


Another burner makes use of a 
rotary compressor or pump which 
forces a mixture of air and oil into 
a closed tank of the general form 
shown in Fig. 6. Here the two are 
separated, the air pressure above 
the oil being applied in forcing the 
latter to the burner, where it is 
atomized and again mixed with the 
air as it enters the furnace. 

Most oil burning equipments are 
furnished with three thermostats, or 
other automatic devices, one being 
placed in the hall or other centrally 
located room, another in the boiler, 
and a third so placed as to be acted 
upon by the pilot light. The first 
regulates the temperature of the 
rooms by automatically turning on 
and off the burner, accordingly as 
more or less heat is required to 
maintain the desired temperature 
for which the thermostat is set. 
This may act by shutting off the 
oil, stopping the fan or compressor, 
or in other ways according to the 
construction of the burner. 


The second automatic device is set 
to shut off the burner when the tem- 
perature of the water, or steam 
pressure in the boiler reaches the 
maximum it is desired not to exceed. 
The third device acts in a similar 
manner in case the pilot light 
should be extinguished. 


A widely used type of burner for 
power plant service makes use of 
steam pressure for atomizing the oil, 
and the same medium has been 
utilized in certain burners emploved 
in house heating boilers or fur- 
naces. In this ease steam is sup- 
plied from a small generator located 
in the furnace or fire box. 


It may be said. in a general way, 
that the use of fuel oil for domes- 
tic purposes is a comparatively new 
fleld, and like all similar eases, has 
brought out a considerable amount 


of new equipment, some of which is 
giving satisfactory results and some 
not. 

In selecting a burner, great care 
should be taken to choose one which 
has been tried out for a sufficient 
length of time to thoroughly estab- 
lish its merits. Like all new de- 
viees, oil burners for house heating 
may work well for a time, but not 
hold up to continuous service and 
reports of those who have used any 
particular make for one or more 
seasons forms the most reliable ba- 
sis for making a selection when 
coupled with the opinion of a dis- 
interested heating engineer or me- 
chanie. 


Fig. 4. Atomizing equipment installed 
in large size heating boiler 


When properly stored and used 
with approved equipment, there 
should be no greater fire risk in 
using oil fuel than with coal. Large 
towns and cities usually have special 
regulations regarding the installa- 
tion and use of oil burning equip- 
ment which must be followed in 
each individual case. 


Fig. 5. Complete Unit, compris- 
ing motor, oil pump, fan and 
atomizing nozzle 


The National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters has also prepared very 
complete rules for work of this kind 
and some of the more important of 
these are given below. 

Oil used for fuel shall be topped 
or distilled oil, having a flash point 
of not less than 100 deg. F. Storage 
tanks shall preferably be located 
outside, underground. When lo- 
eated inside, and above ground, the 
capacity shall not exceed 275 gals. 

Auxiliary tanks may be of the 
gravity or pressure type if suitable 
automatie safeguards are provided 
to prevent flooding of burners. The 
eapacity of sueh tanks shall not ex- 
eeed one day's supply, or 60 gallons 
maximum and if located inside the 
building. Gravity tanks shall not 
be within 5 feet, or pressure tanks 
within 10 feet of any flame. | 

Auxiliary tanks shall be filled by 
pumping from storage tanks or by 
gravity or pressure, providing all 
piping, including overflow, shall 
drain back to the storage tank. All 
piping shall be -protected against 
mechanical injury and expansion 
strains, and carefully insulated 
from electric wires. 


Fig. 3. Burner equipment, illustrating special combustion chamber 
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Radio as a Built-In Feature 


ITH the development of 
W radio telephony another 
highly desirable feature has 
been added to the long list of con- 
veniences and improvements that 
may be incorporated in the building 
of a modern home. A few years 
ago, when radio telephony was in its 
early experimental stages it would 
have seemed a far cry to the day 
when one could sit in an easy chair 
by his own hearth and listen to a 
eoncert or lecture in some far dis- 
tant city; but at the present, not 
only is this a commonplace reality, 
but one may even retire to the se- 
clusion of his bedroom and simply 
by turning a wall switch beside his 
bed, bring into the room his choice 
of a variety of musical or lecture 
programs. 
This perfection in radio receiving 
equipment has already made its 


, 
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mark in home planning and it is not 
improbable that in the not far dis- 


B wo A : tant future, complete built-in radio 
MEL MENO POMA d 1 ; equipment will be just as essentially 
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— — b | an “‘improvement’’ as the pres 
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radio system is described in this ar- 
ticle, secured by us through the 
courtesy of Mr. O. H. Caldwell, the 
editor of ‘‘Electrical Merchandss- 
ing’? whose home, at Bronxville, 
N. Y., is equipped with built-in radio 
receiving facilities in every room 
from kitchen to nursery. | 

Through an elaborate wiring SYS 
tem every room is furnished with 
one or more radio outlets’? which 
permit of attaching head phones or 
loud-speaker and hearing the broad- 
casting as tuned in on the receiving 
set located in the living room. 
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The advantages in such a radio 
wiring layout in the small home are 
obvious. The children in their up- 
stairs nursery can have the radio 
bedtime stories delivered right to 
their little beds, and knowledge of 
the fact that the bedtime story man 
tells his tales on a schedule by the 
elock means promptness in getting 
to bed so as not to miss any of them. 

A clock switch of the type used 
on electric cookers automatically 
euts off the broadeasting reception 
at some predetermined time so that 
everyone might dose off to sleep to 
the strains of some distant melody 
without the bother of seeing that 
the receiving set is properly discon- 
uected before retiring. 

For the women folk who are at 
home during the day, radio through- 
out the house offers relief from 


. 
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(] Nursery outlets 
head phones 


Layout of radio distributing 
circuits and radio outlets in 
the home of Mr. O. H. Cald- 
well, editor of “Electrical 
Merchandising," at his home 

in Bronxville, New York . 


"Radio outlets" for operating 
loudspeakers or headsets are 
provided in every room. The 
house circuits can be plugged at 


X s will directly onto the radio re- 
ceiving set or onto the amplifier. | 


tedium of household tasks, kitchen 
work, sewing, etc, by brightening 
the hours with the music of a con- 
cert or interesting lecture which 
would otherwise take half or a whole 
day to attend. 

Many progressive builders have 
already put the idea of radio-equip- 
ping the home into practice. In the 
Watkins development at Pittsburgh, 
as described in the December issue 
of BuiLDING AGE, radio equipment 
formed a built-in feature in not only 
the larger apartment houses but in 
the smaller homes. ° 

Such equipment incorporated in 
the building of a modern small home 
or bungalow is certain to be an as- 
set when it comes to selling the 
house. Radio systems should be es- 
pecially popular in bungalows, since 
the summer bungalow dweller is al- 
most invariably a radio ‘‘fan.’’ 


Radio outlet 
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Bungalow 
Designs 


For Hill 
and Dale 


Seashore 


and Woods 
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OR the summer 

vacation a bunga- 
low in the woods or at 
the seashore is an ideal 
way to live. On this 
page we show several 
different varieties of 
summer bungalow 
homes. Each has a 
charm of its own. The 
two lower designs are 
curiosities still they are 
products of builders’ 


work. The Ford ''One 
Door'' Sedan is a type 
that is evidently popu- 
lar with its owners. A 
it needs to stand on is 
just a wide road any- 
where. One enterpris- 
ing chap built or rather 
gouged out his home 
from a stump of an 
ancient Sequoia red- 
wood tree, 107 feet in 
eireumference, at Por- 
terville, California. 
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OME praetieal efforts to- 
qe the solution of the 

housing problem must be 
made by builders throughout 
the country in the very near 
future if there is to be any real 
relief from the present aeute 
shortage of homes. Just where 
the solution to the problem lies 
is largely a matter of conjecture 
but it would seem, from statis- 
ties gathered by sociologists, 
that the most feasible answer to the question of 
providing adequate housing centers around the 
building of small, low cost homes. 

Modern apartment houses with their multiple 
improvements and labor-saving equipment have 
made it easier for those of comfortable means to 
live without the responsibility of maintaining an 
individual home, but for the family in less pros- 
perous circumstances where the wage earner is a 
factory hand or laborer, the tenement house is an 
unnatural haven at best. 

In such families where there are children—and 
there usually are many of them—the inadequacy 
of the tenement home is especially pronounced, as 
it will be conceded that children brought up in a 
crowded tenement in a congested city miss many 
advantages that make for their proper development. 

Various eivie organizations and welfare societies 
are constantly waging campaigns urging the 


Observed 


I OOK out for the little things in building 


Hoover. 


houses. The writer was recently with some 

people looking for a home and one builder 
lost a sale on account of some little defects that 
could easily have been attended to during con- 
struction, but that were almost impossible in the 
finished house without considerable expense. 

It was a frame house and the studs were placed 
right on the sill making very nice flues from cellar 
to attic. They saved about $15 or $25 on the con- 
struction by omitting the fire stops—but lost a 
sale. With fire stops in there would be another 
good talking point, and—an added profit. 

Another point was the stairway. The first three 
steps went up to a platform. The wall string was 
of 114-in. stock, but the little space of 3 ft. x 3 ft. 
around the stair platform was finished with 75-in. 
base just because the base in other parts of the 
house were % in. Using 1%%4-in. stock as a base 
to join the two strings would have prevented an 
eyesore. Still it was not done—just plain over- 
sight or non-thinking. It is little things like that, 
that count. 


HE man who owns his 

nome has a happy sense 
of security. He will invest his 
hard earned savings to improve 
the house he owns. He will de- 
velop it and defend it. No man 
ever worked for or fought for 
a boarding house. Herbert 
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working classes to take up their 
abodes in the country where 
they ean live economically and 
healthily, but nothing material 
ean be accomplished through 
mere theoretical planning. The 
problem demands action and 
that action is left to the build- 
ers to plan and carry out. 

Bungalow homes of even 
the cheapest sort are to be pre- 
ferred to the tenement house. 
Such homes, built to sell at a low cost will provide 
the best means of giving the laboring classes the 
chance to establish themselves as self-respecting 
and contented citizens. 

With this thought in view, we devote consider- 
able space in this issue of BuriLpiNa AGE to the sub- 
ject of small home building, trusting that some 
constructive ideas may be suggested that will help 
to cope with the urgent need for such construction. 

One of the articles in this issue tells what has 
been done for factory workers at Detroit by a 
builder who realized the need for low cost homes 
and set about the building of two thousand of 
them, meeting with marked success in the venture. 

Such projects as this ought to bring about a 
satisfactory adjustment of the housing needs of 
the country with unlimited benefits not only to the 
community, but to all those engaged in the build- 
ing industry. 


in Passing 


Another point was that the soil pipe was placed 
in the outer wall of the dining room and, of course, 
it was larger than the 4-in. studs. The bright me- 
chanics artistically curved the wall around this, 
making a very nice bulge in the most important 
part of the room! 

When the attention of the builder was called to 
this he said it was better to do it that way than to 
make a square box of it and we agreed with him. 
We, however, wondered why he did not think of 
furring out the other few studs and making a 
slightly thicker wall at this end of the dining room 
rather than have an eyesore. An extra two inches 
added to the wall would have done the trick and 
the slightly smaller sized dining room would never 
have been noticed as the room was large enough 
anyhow. 

The attic stairs had a very steep pitch and the 
woman wondered if she had that house just how 
soon her children would come tumbling down and 
bounce óver the lower rail and drop into the living 
room. Sliding chutes are good for children when 
made right—stairways are poor imitations. 
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EW people realize the great 
F influence which the appear- 
ance of a cellar has on the 
prospective renter or purchaser of a 


house. How often one hears the re-. 


mark—''My! What a lovely light 
cellar’’—especially from the fem- 
inine part of the buying public. 
The remark plainly indieates a will- 
ingness to appraise the whole place 
generously. On the other hand, 
when the cellar which is usually the 
last portion of the house to be ex- 
amined is of the dark, dismal 
variety, with windows enough ap- 
parently, but not enough to dis- 
pel the darkness, the effect is quite 
different and the customer is apt 
to disparage an otherwise perfect 
job. 
i It is human to dislike darkness. 
All kinds of bugaboos, hobgoblins, 
devils and spooks have been asso- 
ciated with darkness for generations 
back. Bedtime stories and fairy 
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Light Cellars With Few Windows 


By William V. Fitzgerald 


tales, and even the newspaper ac- 
counts of robberies and murders, al- 
ways savor of the evils of darkness 
and night. So the human mind 
naturally turns away from darkness 
toward the light, from the sombre 
to the gay, from the dismal to the 
cheerful things of life. Instinctively, 
the house hunter feels the op- 
pressiveness of the dark cellar and 
almost without knowing why, de- 
cides to pass up the opportunity to 
buy a house having such a cellar. 

Can a cellar having a given num- 
ber of square feet of window sur- 
face be lighter or darker than 
another cellar of similar proportions 
having the same number of square 
feet of window surface—all other 
conditions being equal? 

Upon first thought, the answer 
will be No.“ 

But further consideration of the 
question brings out the thought that 
it is not always the amount of the 
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Fig. 2 


The im- 
Droved 
method sug- 
gested that 
produces 
light corners 
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material but the manner of using the 
material that really counts for 
greater or less results. And using 
the light available in a cellar is Just 
one of those problems of efficient 
manipulation. 

The reader has no doubt lived in 
a house or houses where a trip to 
the cellar was a thing to be dreaded. 
True, the walls were comparatively 
smooth and perhaps whitewashed, 
and the floor finished with concrete. 
But that coal bin was so dark that 
you couldn’t see anything at noon 
on a clear day! And the cupboard 
or shelf with the preserves on 1t was 
always shrouded in gloom! TBE 
CORNERS OF THE CELLAR WERE Alr 
WAYS DARK. 

That is the secret of the gloomy 
cellar. The corners are always 
dark. And no matter how much 
light you put in at the windows, un- 
less the windows are properly lo- 

(Please turn to page 130) 
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The usual 
method of 
placing Win- 
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RESIDENCE DESIGNED BY 
HERBERT NORRIS MOFFET, 
MERCHANTVILLE,N.)..WITH 
LUPTON STEEL WINDOWS. 
THIS IS HIS OWN HOME. 
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Residence Windows of Steel 


These out-swinging windows of steel add greatly 
to the value of the modern house. Buyers are quick 
to appreciate the abundant ventilation, the smooth 
movement and the ease of cleaning they provide. 
Ask for our new book *Consider the Windows". 
It shows by many illustrations of attractive homes 
how rapidly Lupton Windows have been adopted, 
now that they may be had at so moderate a cost. 


DAVID LUPTON'S SONS COMPANY 


Founded 1871 
2249 E. Allegheny Ave., PHILADELPHIA 
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Painting and Decorating the Bungalow 


HE bungalow! There's magic 
in the mere word, an appeal 
that goes straight to the heart 
of the home-seeker and home-lover. 
No wonder, either, that they are so 
popular. That person who could 
not be satisfied with such a struc- 
ture for a home would be hard 
enough to please, and the contractor 
is hereby advised not to attempt the 
feat! They come large and small, 
cheap or inexpensive, I think, is 
the better term, and large as you 
wish, and as costly as your means 
will allow of. Help yourself! 

But what I wish now to speak of 
more specifically is the work that 
the painter and decorator does after 
carpenter and plasterer, et al., are 
done. These finishing touches have 
very much to do with making the 
Structure more alluring, if that be 
possible. And the eost may be 
greatly increased, or made very 
moderate, aecording to what you 
feel you have to spend upon it. Very 
attractive effects are possible with 
little eost, eomparatively speaking. 

I have in mind the bungalow that 
18 intended to serve as a permanent 
home, for there are others built 
merely as summer camps, in which 
ease the cost for painting, ete., is 
very small. Of these it may be said 
that they are built with artistie 
fancy, like the more enduring and 
pretentious affairs, but usually con- 
sist of studs covered outside with 
siding. Inside the woodwork is usu- 
ally stained, though in many there 
is an interior of wallboard, which 
is then kalsomined, with perhaps a 
neat little steneilling for a border. 
But this latter feature is not com- 
mon in summer bungalows. There 
is, indeed, no necessity for it. 

A very useful and attractive dec- 
oration for the bungalow as a fin- 


By A. Ashmun Kelly 


ish is wallboard pressed to repre- 
sent tile. The wallboard is coated 
so as to take paint and varnish, as 
it comes from the manufacturer, so 
that it can be treated the same as 
woodwork. The tile effect is treated 
as .one would do with ordinary 
enamel painting. As it requires 
several coats of white or tinted 
paint, according to color of finish 
desired, when doing woodwork, so 
also with wallboard, which is wood 
pulp, pressed. There are several 
coats of white lead paint applied, 
each sandpapered, with a final coat- 
ing of a preparation known as un- 
dercoating, and which is simply a 
flat drying zinc-white paint, with 
some enamel varnish in it. This 
gives a lusterless and very white 
ground for the enamel paint. I say 
white, for that is the most generally 
used. With this treatment it is 
hard to tell it from real vitreous tile. 
And it is very durable, too. 

This tile effect on wallboard is 
particularly adapted for use in 
bathroom, kitchen and pantry, or 
wherever water is apt to come in 
contact with the walls. It is easily 
made clean and bright. The under- 
coating and enamel paint come in 
cans ready for use. 

Occasionally the wallboard will 
be covered with the oilcloth that is 
made for hanging on house interi- 
ors. This is indeed an excellent 
way, as there is no danger of cracks 
showing, as in the case of mere pa- 
per, which also is used, and does not 
demand strips to conceal their un- 
desirable presence. The oilcloth 
comes in breadths of forty inches, 
this wideness being itself a good 
feature, spreading over more ground 
with the fewest joins to show. 

And what about the floors? They 
are usually made of soft wood, and 
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when painted or stained, or as 
sometimes is done, shellacked, they 
ean be made very handsome, with 
rugs to finish the decorative effect. 
White pine or any similar white 
wood does nicely: with a simple coat- 
ing of raw linseed oil and a little 
turpentine and driers, all mixed to- 
gether, and well rubbed into the 
wood, this finish being easily re- 
newed from time to time. It also 
gives a very pleasing effect on ac- 
count of its light color and cleanly 
appearance, as compared with dark 
stains. But some floors, depending 
upon the kind of wood, will look 
handsome when done with an oil 
stain, simulating light or dark oak, 
for instance, and this stain should 
be well rubbed into the wood, and 
none left upon the surface; use rag 
for wiping it in and off the gurface. 
A wood that has some grain, such 
as hard pine, can be made royally 
fine with such a treatment. Then it 
must, of course, be coated with some 
protective liquid or wax, though it 
ean also be simply gone over when 
occasion demands with linseed oil 
and a little driers. Shellac gives 4 
nice finish, but if expense must 
watched at every turn then it will 
have to be omitted. Still, there are 
imitation shellacs now that answer 
perfectly in place of the real. 
There is also the finish made with 
liquid filler, colorless or colored, and 
floor varnish. This is particularly 
nice where the flooring is of a light 
wood, such as white pine. And for 
the bedroom. Floor varnish dries 
over night, and gives a very hard, 
yet elastic coating, with a good gloss. 
One coat will do over a liquid filler. 
Much is saved by not having rub- 
bing to do. It is time that costs 
most, for the working hours at a dol- 
(Please turn to page 126) 
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JOHNSON'S 
UNDERCOAT & ENAMEL 


If you are the contractor on a job, the responsi- 
bility for that job belongs to you. Even though you 
sub-let the painting contract, still the owner holds 
you responsible—consequently it is to your inter- 
est to see that high class materials and workman- 
ship are employed. 
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Build up a reputation as the best contractor in 
your locality—then you can always get the price 
and will never experience a poor season. Your 
customers will get the finest kind of a job if both 
walls and trim are finished with Johnson's Perfec- 
tone Undercoat and Johnson's Perfectone Enamel. 
These products will give equally good satisfaction 
on wood, plaster and metal. With them any brush 
hand can turn out perfect work—satisfy your 
trade and complete more jobs each season. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


We want you to test Johnson's Perfectone Undercoat and 
Enamel at our expense. We will gladly send you generous 
samples for experimental purposes. All we ask you to do is 
use them in comparison with other brands. 
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S. C. JOHNSON & SON, 
Dept.B. A. 4 RACINE, WIS. 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities" 


Please send me, postpaid, working samples I 
of Johnson’s Perfectone Enamel and Under- l 


coat for testing. 
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Build Ue Better" 


HE arch developed because of 

the necessity for spanning 

wide spaces in large buildings 
in countries where high trees did 
not grow. The early Egyptians 
used the arch but sparingly and in 
small rooms. Their temples and pal- 
aces contained many rows of mas- 
sive pillars supporting slabs of 
stone, forming flat ceilings. The 
stone being poorly adapted for long 
spans and the arch not having been 
developed beyond the cantilever 
stage the numerous lines of columns 
were necessary. 

There appears to be plenty of 
evidence of an earlier period when 
all buildings were of wood, this evi- 
dence being principally in the form 
of styles of decoration and orna- 
mentation. Base projections and 
eorbelled projections are believed to 
be derived from earlier construction 
in wood, when blocks at the bottom 
and top of a column helped dis- 
tribute the bearing pressure. Cor- 
bels at the top were in reality can- 
tilever beams. 

One ingenious theorist traced the 
projections at the bases and tops of 
columns to bags of asphalt used for 
waterproofing purposes. His theory 
is that a bag of heavy canvas was 
filled with asphalt and used as a 
sort of cushion at either end of a 
column to prevent moisture from 
traveling up the pores of the wood. 
In time these bags of asphalt were 
supplanted by blocks of stone or 
wood. Who knows that he is right? 
Who knows that he is wrong? Who 
cares? 

The truth is that as time demon- 
strated the utility of a certain de- 
vice or well-defined characteristic in 
a structure it was adopted by future 
builders without question. Thus 
was taste formed. The searching 
query was always: ''Is it Utile?’’; 
an affirmative answer resulting in 
its adoption as a necessary item in 
the aesthetic composition of a plan. 

Of decoration, as such, there was 
at first the use of color. Carving 
followed at a much later time and 
when a certain style of architecture 
was developed it consisted of well 


By Ernest McCullough 


T is the fourth article 

in the interesting series 
by Mr. McCullough. It will 
interest our readers to know 


that he recently sailed for Eu- 
rope to superintend the erec- 


tion of a large 
project in Spain. 


building 


defined forms denoting the construc- 
tion, carving denoting the pride of 
craftsmanship and painting denot- 
ing the more or less developed taste 
of the region. Barbaric people love 
eolor and painting developed in 
quite early ages. 


H E use of earved ornaments to 
make a building more beauti- 


ful indieated some degree of civiliza- 
tion, for to execute such work there 
must be trained craftsmen. Purity 
of form with a minimum of color 
and carving indicates a highly 
trained intelleet eapable of restraint 
in expression. 

It is not amiss to say that it is 
only within the past one hundred 
years that the much lauded restraint 
In architectural expression has 
properly been recognized. The 


aneient Greeks gave us beautiful 
temples, but today we have only the 
lovely forms, whereas if certain in- 
vestigators are to be believed, the 
in color was 


taste of the Greeks 


magnificently barbaric. Those love- 
ly temples of the Greeks, if we may 
believe some writers, were painted 
in a way that would be today looked 
upon as decidedly vulgar and in 
poor taste. 

There were lots of little ''doo- 
dads’’ tucked up on the edge of 
cornices and hanging from friezes 
that architects of today do not 
copy. After all what has come down 
to us from the old architectural tri- 
umphs are merely the forms and 
the dimensions of parts that came 
about by a study of the needs of the 
building, coupled with the minimum 
expenditure for labor and material. 


In faet the triumph of architec- 
ture has been always the triumph 
of the engineering features of archi- 
tecture, the framework of the build- 
ing, the parts that support the 
floors and roofs. The walls are 
merely curtains between columns in 
many cases, pierced by door and 
window openings. Where the walls 
themselves supported the floors and 
roof the logical placing and aesthetic 
proportioning of the openings, con- 
stituted the decoration thereof. 


HE reproduction in building 

after building by generations 
of builders results in the fixing of 
proportions of sizes of all parts 80 
that it is not necessary on ordinary 
buildings to employ'engineers. The 
architect remains the chief of the 
builders and it is is careful 
preservation of the record of work 
done that is responsible for the 
spread of the liking for tastefully 
designed and well planned struet- 
ures. 

The architect deals with that in- 
tangible thing, publie taste, whereas 
the engineer deals only with things 
that may be measured and weighed. 
Without the engineer the architect 
can but slowly adapt to his use 
the newer discoveries in building 
materials. 

Without the architect the engr 
neer will make but slow headway 1n 
eonvineing the publie that he has 
something new that is an improve 
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POPULARITY 
AND PROFIT 


RE you profiting by the home-building 

urge in your neighborhood to the 

greatest possible extent? Be sure not to 
neglect any prospective home builder. 


Last year we received over ten thousand 
requests for Natco Hollow Building Tile 
literature in answer to our advertising. So 
far this year we have received as many more 
—with months to go. If you are not already 
taking advantage of this aroused interest 
you should. Do so now. 


Write for "Mr. Build” 


Our interesting booklet “Mr. Will I Build 
and the Dotted Line" explains the Natco 


proposition and advertising helps. You 
should have it on your desk for reference. 
Send us a postcard or your letter-head 
requesting this book today. No obligation 
whatever, of course. 


NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY 


530 FULTON BUILDING + PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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ment on an old and well known ma- 
terial. The architect has this ad- 
vantage over the engineer, namely, 
that in time he can use the newer 
materials simply through a long 
process of trial and error in build- 


The engineer is of use in archi- 
tecture in that by his mathematical 
ability he can demonstrate in a few 
hours the proportions to use in parts 
of the framework of a building that 
without his help might only be fixed 
after several generations of at- 
tempts to determine them. 


HE present widespread use of 

steel and reinforced concrete 
has led many to believe that the day 
of the architect is drawing to a close. 
It is believed by some men that the 
engineer will supplant the archi- 
tect. In our large cities there are 
architects and engineers each doing 
architectural work but this proves 
nothing as regards the relative abil- 
ity of architects and engineers. 

The truth is that building work 
is today being conducted on such a 
vast scale that frequently the head 
of a particular establishment has no 
time to be either an architect or an 
engineer, but is a business man con- 
versant with the building business 
and with a leaning towards the 
planning end of it. Were he more 
in love with actual construction he 
might be a contractor. 

He has a liking for the artistic 
side and so employs competent 
architectural planners and designers 
and competent engineering design- 
ers to put on paper the dreams of 
the men who come to him for ser- 
vice. He may have been trained as 
an engineer, but his present position 
does not prove that an engineer 
makes the better architect. 

He may have been trained as an 
architect but his success is not due 
wholly to his architectural training. 

His success is due to common 
sense and hard work plus oppor- 
tunity. Since all designers of 
buildings must start on a small scale 
the best training is architectural 
rather than engineering, if one 
wishes to follow the building busi- 
ness as a planner rather than as a 
builder. 

Engineering training is perhaps 
best for the eontraetor and builder. 
The builder in small and medium 
size towns and cities may be trained 
as a builder and succeed as an 
architect rather than as an engineer 
because it is more easy for a man 


with a taste for planning to study 
architecture without a teacher than 
to study mathematies and mechanies 
without a teacher. 

The technical studies of engineers 
are progressive and much hard 
ground has to be gone over before 
the work becomes of absorbing in- 
terest. The work of the architect 
however, is interesting from the 
start and becomes inereasingly in- 
teresting as more facts are mastered. 
There is nothing dry about it for it 
includes all the fine arts except 
musie. 

The training and later work of an 
engineer tend to make him narrow 
but the training and later work of 
an architect should have the effect 
of making him a very broad minded 
man indeed. The work of the engi- 
neer possesses more or less of 
mystery for the average man. The 
engineer may be highly respected 
by all with whom he comes in con- 
tact, but the points of contact are 
few. The architect on the con- 
trary makes contact with all men at 
many points. 


HE engineer may be an em- 

ployee in the office of an archi- 
tect or an architect may be an em- 
ployee in the office of a successful 
engineer, or the two may be part- 
ners. This third condition is one 
that is becoming more common, for 
no modern building into which steel 
framework enters or in which rein- 
forced concrete 1s used, can be de- 
signed without the aid of an engi- 
neer. The work of the modern mas- 
ter-builder’’ is becoming quite 
complex. The architects of but one 
generation ago had to be familiar 
with only wood, brick and stone. 

The first bath tub in the United 
States was installed about eighty 
years ago and for a number of years 
some cities branded them as a 
menace to health, while the idea of 
a toilet in the house was not tol- 
erated by many quite intelligent 
people fifty years ago. The writer, 
in fact, as late as 1902 had quite a 
discussion with one of his clients 
who insisted upon having the bath- 
tub put in a closet on the rear porch 
of his new home and that the toilet 
be placed in a shed at the foot of 
the lot, one hundred feet from the 
house. 

The architect of today must be 
able intelligently to make provision 
in buildings for sanitary plumbing, 
central heating, electricity, gas, ele- 
vators, garbage disposal; and have 
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a more than casual acquaintance 
with the problems of designing in 
wood, steel and reinforced concrete 
and be able to make a choice out of 
innumerable materials offered him 
for floors, walls, partitions and roof- 
ing. 

With it all he must have an in 
timate knowledge of the best work 
of the past and the most suitable 
character of building for the local- 
ity and the ideal arrangement of 
rooms and deparmtents for best 
serving his clients. His funda 
mental training can best be secured 
only in the days of his youth when 
he has fond parents back of him to 
bear the expense of his training at 
time when the only use he has for 
time is to prepare himself for his 
life work. 

But, and we are always encounter. 
ing buts, no matter how much a man 
may know about the materials that 
enter into a building and their a& 
sembling, he is after all dealing 
only with walls, floors and roofs 
and their supporting parts. In the 
walls he has windows and doors. 
In the floors he has stair openings. 
He has stairs to connect the open- 
ings on different floors. Around the 
doors and windows he has trim. 
He has trim in many places in the 
building. He has some trim on the 
exterior of the building. 


IIE taste of the people has been 
fixed for centuries so that the 

rules for proportioning heights 
widths and thieknessesare inherited 
from the past. The rules are flexible 
yet too great flexibility in their 8p- 
plieation offends good taste. Go 
taste is something sensed rather 
than being capable of reduction t0 
rule and if it were not so the eng 
neer would certainly supplant the 
architect in important buildings and 
the contractor would supplant 
for smaller buildings. 

It is precisely because the archi- 
tect is a business man with the at 
tistie sense highly developed that he 
survives and will survive as 8D 
architect, the ‘‘chief of the build- 
ers," as long as men appreciate 
beauty enough to be willing to pay 
for it. 

The most successful architect 3 
the one who supplies the beauty à 
the smallest percent of total cost. 
The object of these articles is to 
give an idea of what are the Prin. 
cipal rules for obtaining beauti 
buildings at a minimum of cost for 
the effect secured. 
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You Can Expect More Than 
Long Service From 
Atkins Silver Steel Saws 


You can expect easier and faster cutting 
and what's more, they will go through 
knots and green timber with ease and 
precision. 


Atkins Saws are famous for the superior 
quality of steel from which they are made 
and an excellent temper which gives them 
long life and remarkable edge-holding 
qualities. 


In addition to Saws, we manufacture Saw 
sets, Plastering Trowels, Bench and Cab- 
inet Scrapers, Hack Saw Blades and 
Frames, Braces, Grinding Wheels and kin- 
dred products. 


Specify your requirements to your hard- 
ware dealer by name, say ATKINS and 
obtain 


id “The Finest on Earth" 


for nail 
Mention 


in stampe 
apron, Saw Sense and useful souvenir. 
your hardware dealer when writing. 


E. C. ATKINS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1857 THE SILVER STEEL SAW PEOPLE 
Home Office and Factory, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Hamilton, Ontario 


Enclose thirty-five cents 


Factory, 


Branches Carryíng Complete Stocks in 
the Following Cities: 
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Card Index ot Unit Prices 


By Albert Korte 


O establish a unit price, certain items occur sys- 
tematically for the various kinds of building ma- 
terial. The following list should prove valuable 
to the estimator and layman, especially so if these items 
are colleeted on eards so that a complete eard index sys- 
tem is formed. The standard items can be typewritten 
and spaces left blank, so that variable items can be 
filled in by pencil and changed as the trend of labor 
and material vary. 
Several similar cards for the various kinds of brick- 
work should be made, covering common brick walls, of 


PLASTERING: 3 coats, hard finish, on wood lath 

] 48" laths Q $..... per M $...... 

2 01x3dnails |. | | ...... 

3 Lather’slabor = — ...... sq. yd. 8 per M 

4 Lime ecco 1 bbl. eccc oo 25 sq. y 8. 
5 Haie 1 su. Vois „ 
6 Sand. | | | | ...... lcu. yd. MMW 100 * * 
7 Finishing Line 1 bb. @ ...... 300 ~“ 
8 Plasterparis — — —  ...... Ibbl @ ...... 300 “ =“ 
9 Labor j= || ...... 1 plasterer and 1 helper 


1 Lumber Bi ais dris per M F. O. B. 

2 Sizing  . — gg diu 

3 Freight | | | | ) |) ........ " tons per miles 
4 Nails | | | |  ........ me Zu 

5 Labor ——— | — — ceci „ ft. per day GS.. 
6 Waste ..... eee Go 


(kind of material) 


(where used) 
per tt. B. M. . B. 


„ 3q. ft. per day G $ 
cutting and matching 


per sq. ft. 


ROOF!N: ed, 2 ply | 
1 Par FF incl. cement and nails 
III ig a cra hin One roofer 8 „ 
and 4 laborers G $.............. 
m dm per square 
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various thicknesses, face brick walls, foundation walls, 
ete., and the labor per hour item adjusted to meet the 
local conditions and class of work. 

Plastering, framing, roofing, flooring, sheathing, 
boarding, etc., also would require several cards to take 
care of the various grades of material. 

By using this method, prices ean be rapidly applied 
to any quantity survey, as rough hardware is included 
in the unit price and it is not necessary to price labor 
and material separately. Overhead and profit is added 
to the grand total eost of the material and labor. 

ROOFING: Shingles, wood 
1 900 Extra cedar 3 . ves 
2 Freight .. miles 
3 5 Ibs. 4d Nails @ $ 
4 Labor 
PAINTING: Exterior, 3 Sais 
(where used) 
Paint 
Putty, brushes, etc. 
Labor 1 painter @ $ 
sq. ft. 3 coats per hr. 
TIN ROOFING: Flat seam I. C. 
50 sheets 14" x 20" @ 
5 ]bs. solder 
1 lb. rosin 
Charcoal 
1% Ibs. nails | 
sq. ft. 
Labor j 
1 tinsmith | 
BRIC WK (Kind) 
1 Brick S.. f. o. b. brick yard | 
2 Freight j= —— e n ses miles 
3 Cemenn 1 barrel | 
4 Lime = — — 14 barrel $1 eM paca 
$ Sanne 3 L. cu. yd. @ $............ 
6 Bricklayer > ..6.2.... bricks per day | 
7 Helper | |  ............ bricks per day | 
FF per M bricks 
8 Waste % ———— - 
Sire cnc per M 


Cincinnati, St. Louis, San Francisco 


n OI EC 


T ED" . " 
ae MER 


Iwouldhave — ^ 
bought that house 
but for one thing - 


“I turned the faucet in the bathroom while the real 
estate agent was showing us around. The water was 
rusty —even in this new house. I knew what that 
meant. Uninviting, discolored water. Pipes rustin 
in the walls. Trouble ahead. Expensive repairs an 
replacements. Not for me!" i | 


Houses equipped with Anaconda Brass Pipe are more 
salable because a man who buys wants to be assured 
of perfect water service. He wants clear, clean water 
—and not plumbing repair bills. He wants rustless 
Anaconda Brass Pipe. 


About $75 more puts this permanent plumbing in a 
$15,000 house. | 


Let us send you our publication B-1, which tells how to save 
money on plumbing. Itis free. Address Department A. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 


New York, Chicago Mills and Factories: 
Philadelphia, Providence ANA 0 oA Ansonia, Conn., Torrington, Conn. 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland. Detroit from mine to consumer Waterbury, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ce Hastings-on-Hudson,N.Y., Kenosha, Wis. 


In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED, NEW TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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Shingle Tile Roofing lends a distinctive 
touch of Old World charm to the Span- 
ish type bungalow and adapts itself 
harmoniously to many other styles of 
architecture. Its lasting beauty coupled 
with its weathering durability give it a 

ce in the front rank of better roof- 

g materials. An interesting, illus- 
trated catalog which thoroughly covers 
the subject of tile roofing may be ob- 
tained by writing the Saimin Hood 
Brick Co., Dept. F., Atlanta, Ga. 


Builders’ Hand Books on cost keep- 
ing efficiency, estimating, etc., are valu- 
able additions to the progressive build- 
er’s library. The Frank R. Walker Co., 
168 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL, 
publish several such books, further de- 
tails concerning which may be obtained 
by writing them. 


Olothes Dryers, mortar and brick hods, 
folding staging brackets, ete., as manu- 
factured by the Victor Dryer Company, 
One Shirley Street, Worcester, Mass., are 
described in an illustrated catalog which 
will be sent to interested parties on re- 
quest. 


House Plans covering a large variety 
of designs and types of construction are 
described in plan books published by the 
Home Owners? Service Institute, Ine., 85 
West 39th Street, New York City. Build- 
ers wil find their plan books both in- 
teresting and helpful. 


Burglar-Proof Locks of a design that 
makes forcing practically impossible are 
& bighly desirable feature in both home 
and business buildings. An illustrated 
eatalog describing such locks may be ob- 
obtained by writing Francis Keil & Son, 
401 East 163d street, New York City. 


Cement Molds of light, strong construc- 
struction are illustrated and described in 
& catalag issued by the Universal Ce- 
men£ Mold Company, North Milwaukee, 
Wis. Builders will be interested in this 


eatalog. 


Fire-proofing is one of the most im- 
portant things to be taken into con- 
sideration in modern construction. Van 
Guilder Double Wall Co., 20 Engineer- 
ing Building, Rochester, New York, is- 
sue an interesting booklet entitled ‘‘Na- 
tional School of Fire-proofing Construe- 
tion, which will be found most inter- 
esting and instructive and will be sent 


to builders upon request. 


Folding Metal Roofing Brackets are 
quickly attached and thoroughly safe for 
use in supporting scaffolding on the 
Steepest roof. The Ajax Brackett & 
Outlet Company, 1551 Rydal Mount Rd., 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio, manufacturers 
of such devices, will supply interesting 
literature relative to their product. 


Porch Screens will soon be in great 
demand. Now is the time to make them 
in portable panels which can be easily 
installed. Builders who wish to go into 
this profitable phase of summer con- 
struction work will find much of inter- 
est in literature furnished by the Gilbert 
& Bennett Mfg. Co., 88 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


Concrete Mixers are a valuable and a 
much used part of every builder’s 
equipment. Some concrete mixers 
that are original in design and highly 
practical in the operation are de- 
scribed in a pamphlet which may be ob- 
Little Whirlwind Mixer Company, 438 
Gould Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


Pumps and Pump Supplies suitable for 
a wide variety of uses are among the 
products of the F. E. Myers & Bro. Co., 
Ashland, Ohio. An illustrated catalog 
describing the Myers’ products is avail- 
able to builders and other interested 
parties. 


Asbestos Shingles make durable, at- 
tractive roofs and afford the builder 
a profitable revenue. Some interesting 
data on asbestos shingles may be ob- 
tained by writing the American Insula- 
tion Company, Asbestos Shingles Depart- 
ment, Roberts Ave. & Stokely Street, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Hot Water Heaters of the kerosene 
burning type are popular and practical 
in the small home. A new line of such 
heaters which are especially adapted to 
the summer cottage or small home where 
there is no gas has recently been put 
on the market by the Cleveland Metal 
Products Company, 7730 Platt Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Interesting catalogs 
dealing with various types of heaters 
manufactured by this concern are avail- 
able to interested parties. 


Wire Products, including screens, lath- 
ing, teller’s cages, railings, etc., are in 
great demand in present day construc- 
tion work. The Buffalo Wire Works of 
Buffalo, N. Y., who manufacture such 
products, will supply builders with an in- 
teresting catalog describing their pro- 
ducts. 
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Convenience Outlets and various types 
of electric switches of distinctive design 
are illustrated and described in several 
pamphlets issued by the Hart & Hege- 
man Manufacturing Company, Hartford, 
Conn. Builders and _ electrical con- 
tractors will find these pamphlets very 
interesting. 


Space Saving Devices are 1 
in demand in apartment house and 
home building. One of the newest and 
most novel developments in this line is 
& folding table and bench arrangement 
manufactured by the Fain Manufactur 
ing Company, Norfolk, Va. This device 
transforms the living room into a dining 
room or vice versa in a few moments 
time. Literature relative to this may be 
had from the manufacturer. 


Six Speed Transmissions for Ford 
trucks transform old Ford chassis into a 
rugged truck with the sturdiness and 
strength of a two-ton truck. The War 
ford Corporation, 44 Whitehall Street, 
New York, manufacture an auxiliary 
transmission which is easily installed in 
8 Ford chassis. Write for catalog. 


Door Checks eliminate the annoyance 
of slamming doors. They also serve to 
keep doors closed against drafts. In- 
terested builders may obtain a catalog 
describing these devices from the Park 
Manufacturing Company, 48 La Grange 
Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Steel Poles for use as flag masts, etc., 
are thoroughly described in their many 
designs and specifications in an interest- 
ing book entitled, ‘‘The Story of Steel 
Poles,’’ furnished on request by the Pole 
and Tube Works, Inc., 222 Market Street, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


Engines that are thoroughly reliable 
under heavy steady loads and that are 
easily started even in the worst of 
weather are manufactured by the Her- 
cules Corporation, Evansville, Ind. 
Builders who are interested in obtaining 
the best of such mechanical equipment 
wil do well to write the Hercules con- 
cern for catalogs. 


Home Building throughout the coun- 
try is going on at the present time in 
unprecedented strides. Builders who are 
planning construction of homes, large or 
small, will find many valuable ideas and 
aids in a book entitled ‘‘Better Built 
Homes,“ furnished by the Curtis Com- 
panies Service Bureau, 1310 Curtis Build- 
ing, Clinton, Iowa, at a nominal cost. 
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Garage Door Sets 


Spring Weather—Spring Needs—Spring Building Activity — Spring Judgment — 

oint the way to recommending the NATIONAL 805 and 806 Swinging and 
Sliding GARAGE DOOR SETS for all new and remodeled work. Here are a few 
reasons why these sets should be installed. 
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Set No. 805 , ý hs 1 s Bi pl Wed vd ^ * Pari Set No. 806 
includes :— JFF includes 
No. 29 Latch No. 27 Latch 
. — * Swivel 
TTT iii = | 
Hanger T rmm Ube ERETT ET "pun Anger 


6-foot Braced Rail 

4½ pair 4x4 inch 
Jap. No. 505 T. P. 
Butts 


6-foot Braced Rail 


4½ pair 4x4 inch 
Jap. No. 505 T. P. 


Butts 1 only No. 820 
1 only No. 820 Chain Bolt 
Chain Bolt 1 only No. 830 Foot 
Bolt 
1 only No. 830 Foot 
Bolt i i 1 only No. 5 Pull 


1 only No. 5 Pull 1 pair No. 40 Pad- 


pio Eo lock Eyes 
necessary bo All necessary bolts 

and screws. Weight, and screws. Weight, 
18% Pounds. 21 pounds. 


This view shows how snugly the doors hug the inside walls 
when open—allowing maximum. space 1n the garage. 


An easy working garage door set—just a push and the doors are open; a slight pull 
and they are closed. Doors work as freely and easily as any house door. 


Doors swing into jamb against stops, same as in high-class house construction. 
Doors are weather-tight. Snow and ice cannot interfere with opening and closing. 


Hangers are adjustable in case of swelling or raising of cement floor. Adjustable 
feature prevents sagging of doors. 


Doors require minimum space in opening as they are hung on inside and fold and 
slide against inner wall. 


Price makes it the cheapest combination possible with which to efficiently equip 
garage doors. 


NATIONAL 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


STERLING ILLINOIS 
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Some 


Oopper Store Fronts, by virtue of 
their attractive appearance, tend to draw 
better class trade. Builders will find it 
profitable to install such fronts when 
building stores. An interesting book 
giving various designs of copper store 
fronts can be secured by writing The 
Kawneer Company, 1625 Front Street, 
Niles, Mich. 


Bathroom Fixtures of good appearance 
and practical design always draw the 
favor of a prospective home buyer. Tht 
Kenney Cutting Products Corp., 507 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, issue il- 
lustrated literature describing such 
products to interested parties. 


Metal Oeilings with lock joints are 
highly desirable where good looking fire 
resisting ceilings are needed. Such ceil- 
ings are manufactured by the Keighley 
Mfg. Co., 124 Third Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and described and illustrated in a 
catalog available to interested builders. 


Incinerators that permit of immediate 
and complete disposal of all garbage and 
refuse, eliminating all obnoxious odors 
are an attractive feature in built-in 
home equipment. The Kerner Incinera- 
tor Company, Milwaukee, Wis., issue an 
illustrated booklet describing such an 
incinerator. 


Transits, Levels and a variety of 
drawing room and field equipment are 
described in an illustrated catalog issued 
by the Keuffel & Esser Company, 127 
Fulton Street, New York City. Build- 
ers should add this catalog to their 
files. 


Saw Benches that are light enough to 
be easily transported are a great time 
and labor saver to the busy builder who 
finds the need of completing his wood- 
work on the job. Literature covering 
details of portable power-driven saw 
benches can be obtained from the Tan- 
newitz Works, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Ornamental Brick is ever popular as 
exterior finish for modern dwellings. 
By the use of Fisklock Brick an 8 inch 
wall ean be built up as one unit with a 
handsome tapestry face. Illustrated 
en talogs covering this product may be 
obtaned from Fiske & Co., Boston. 


Mass. 


Concrete Mixers of a chainless and 
beltless drive type are described in il- 
lustrated pamphlets issued by the Rem- 
mel Mfg. Co., Kewaskum, Wis. Much 
of interest appears therein. 


Zinc in Paint and a wealth of other 
valuable data pertaining to paints and 
stencils are interestingly described in 
a combination handbook and notebook 
which may be obtained by writing the 
New Jersey Zine Company, 160 Front 
Street, New York City. Builders and 
painting contractors will find many 
uses for this interesting little book. 
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More Useful Catalogs 


Cedar Wardrobes guard against the 
destruction of clothing by moths. They 
are & valuable asset in homes of every 
type. The Kilmoth Products Corpora- 
tion, 50 Union Square, New York City, 
manufacturers of built-in cedar closets, 
issue an illustrated catalog which build- 
ers will find very interesting. 


Elevators and Dumbwaiters of designs 
suited to both commercial and residential 
buildings are manufactured by the Kim- 
ball Bros. Co., 1106 Ninth Street, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa. An illustrated catalog 
describing this company’s products will 
prove of interest to builders. 


Sash Cord of lasting quality is de- 
scribed in an interesting booklet issued 
by the Samson Cordage Works, Boston, 
Mass. This firm will send interested 


builders a card of samples along with 
this booklet. 


T HE value of a reference 
fle cannot be over-esti- 
mated. The builder who has 
at his fingertips all the neces- 
sary data pertaining to the ma- 
terials and equipment he must 
use in his business so that he 
can advise his clients promptly 
as to estimates, etc., ts the 
builder whose business and 
reputation will grow. A refer- 
ence file of catalogs such as 
those listed on this page will 
add greatly to the efficiency of 
every builder's office. Such 
catalogs may be obtained free 
of charge (unless otherwise 
stated) by writing direct to the 
manufacturer or to this depart- 
ment of BUILDING AGE. 


Cabinets of steel are al- 
ways in demand in modern home build- 
ing. An interesting catalog describing 
such eabinets has been issued by the 
Miami Cabinet Company, Middletown, 


Bathroom 


Ohio. Owing to the extensive Eastern 
sales, the Miami Cabinet Company has 
opened an Eastern office in the Hudson 
Terminal Building, 30 Church Street, 
New York City, and a warehouse in 
Newark, N. J., so that orders in this 
territory can be filled promptly. 


Roofing Slate in a variety of colors 
and finishes offer a wide choice in the 
selection of attractive roofs. A house 
roofed with slate is both picturesque and 
thoroughly weatherproof. The Knicker- 
bocker Slate Corporation, 153 East 38th 
St., New York City, will supply inter- 
ested buliders with literature relative 
to their product. 
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Concrete Mixers of the tilting type 
are illustrated and described in a new 
48 page catalog issued by the Construc- 
tion Machinery Company, Waterloo, 
Iowa. This catalog contains not only 
details of construction but some very 
interesting views of the Wonder Tilting 
Mixer in operation, in various localities, 
This catalog will be furnished on re 
quest to interested builders. 


Asbestos Roofs are not only fire re- 
sisting and weatherproof, but are cap 
able of assuming artistic effects. Build- 
ers will find much of interest in the 
booklet issued by the Mohawk Slate 
Company, Utica, N. Y., which describes 
various types of asbestos slate. 


Metal Lath is one of the fine features 
of fire resisting construction. Incom- 
bustible plaster over such lath forms a 
wall that will resist the hottest flames. 
The North Western Expanded Metal 
Company, 1204 Old Colony Bldg. Chi- 
cago, Ill, will supply interested build- 
ers with valuable data concerning their 
product. 


Rubber Goods are of importance to 
the builder in many forms, from con- 
tractors hose to rubber flooring and 
rubber covered wire. A twenty page 
handbook describing rubber goods for 
builders will be sent on request by the 
U. S. Rubber Company, 1790 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Casements and Double Hung Windows 
are the subjects of a well illustrated 
catalog issued by David Lupton's Sons 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Various 
types of windows for use in residences 
and business buildings are described in 
this book. Every builder will do well to 
add this catalog to his files. 


Woodworking Tools of a design that 
is efficient and capable of heavy usage 
are manufactured by the Mack Tool 
Company, Inc., Brown's Race and Platt 
Street, Rochester, N. Y. Two books en- 
titled ** Carpenters? Catalog’’ and True 
Stories,“ describing woodworking tools, 
are published by this concern, and can 
be obtained by interested builders, upon 
request. 


Wall Board plays an important part in 
building of all kinds. There are various 
types of this staple material on the 
market. The Upson Company, Lockp rt, 
N. Y., manufactures high grade Fibre 
Processed Board and Processed Tile. 
Descriptive catalogs are available to in- 
terested builders. 


Construction Machinery of practical 
design is a necessity for modern con 
struction. Pumps, hoists, elevators, 
mortar mixers, etc, are some of the 
many products made by the C. H. & E. 
Manufacturing Co., 259 Mineral Bt. 
Milwaukee, Wis., which are illustrate 
in a catalog issued on request. 
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ASBESTOS 
SHINGLES 


Mighty profitable to handle 


Asbestos shingles make the best—the most durable of all roofs. 


Eternit is the most satisfactory of all asbestos shingles. It is 
made of the finest Portland cement and selected asbestos fibre care- 
fully compounded and built up layer on layer. Eternit asbestos 
shingles are as tough and strong as the rocks from which they are 
built. They grow stronger with years of wear. They do not crack 
nor warp. They cannot burn. They cannot leak. They cannot 
wear out. 


Eternit asbestos shingles once applied means permanent—yes, 
eternal satisfaction to your customer. Clean business! No losses 
on adjustments or free repairs! Can you find a shorter road to profit 
and good will? 


We are enthusiastic about Eternit asbestos shingles and we know 
you wil be. We know your customers will be, too, for we are 
telling them the plain truth about Eternit in impressive color pages 
and rotogravure in national publications. 


We have made it easy for you to make money on Eternit asbestos 
shingles. We offer exclusive dealership with real cooperation and 
protection—a most unselfish policy you will say. Our representa- 
tive would like to tell you all about this. A letter from you now 
will give him this opportunity. 


AMERICAN INSULATION CO. 


ASBESTOS SHINGLE DEPT. 
ROBERTS AVENUE AND STOKLEY STREET 
à PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


"Make Your First Roof Last ij 
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Defective Performance of Building Contracts 


HE importance to building con- 

tractors of inserting in their 

agreements clauses guarding 
against contingencies which may make 
performance burdensome is illustrated 
by the decision handed down by the 
Washington Supreme Court in the recent 
case of White vs. Mitchell, 213 Pacific 
Reporter, 10. The court holds that if 
& contractor desires to protect himself 
against hazards of the soil, weather, 
labor, or other uncertain contingency, he 
must do so by contract. It was further 
decided that failure to construct a 
stable foundation was not excused by 
defects in the soil and unfavorable 
weather conditions, and that the con- 
tractor was bound to drain water from 
the basement to avoid damage to the 
work. The court also considered the 
very important subject as to what is 
the proper measure of damages in cases 
where contractors leave buildings in de- 
fective condition. 

The contract before the court called 
for erection of a house with basement 
and concrete foundation. When the 
work was completed the owners refused 
to pay a small balance unpaid on the 
contract price and sued for damages as 
for defective performance. The chief 
defects complained against was a sag- 
ging of the foundation wall and break- 
ing of a concrete slab in the basement 
floor on which a supporting post rested. 
These defects were respectively caused 
by soil conditions and water seeping 


.into the basement. 


The trial court allowed judgment in 
the contractors’ favor, after deducting 
$250 as damages. The owners appealed 
and the Supreme Court reversed the de- 
cision, saying, in part: 

„There is nothing in the testimony 
to show that the soil was of such char- 
acter as that it was impossible to put 
down a concrete wall which would not 
sink, nor is there anything to show that 
it was impossible to build the house 
without the presence of great quantities 
of water constantly standing in the 
basement. 

‘í Undoubtedly, by their contract, the 


By Arthur L. H. Street 


respondents impliedly, if not expressly, 
agreed to construct the house in a rea- 
sonably good and workmanlike manner. 
The mere fact that the ground was soft 
would not excuse them from the per- 
formance of their contract in a proper 
manner, unless it was of such character 
it would be impossible to construct a 
foundation upon it. For all that ap- 
pears, a wider footing for the concrete 
foundation from sinking. 


The general rule is that a builder 
must substantially perform his contract 
according to its terms, and, in the ab- 
sence of contract government the mat- 
ter, he will be excused only by acts of 
God, impossibility of performance, or 
acts of the other party to the contract, 
preventing performance. If he wish to 
protect himself against the hazards of 
the soil, the weather, labor, or other un- 
certain contingencies, he must do so by 
his contract. : 

It was the duty of the respondent 
to construct the house in accordance 
with the plans and specifications, and 
they cannot be excused therefrom be- 
cause of defects in the soil or unfavor- 
able weather conditions. It was their 
duty to so construct the foundation wall 
as that it would be level, or reasonably 
so, and to so construct the girders and 
the post on which they rested as that 
they would support the building and not 
permit it to sag, and the soft condition 
of the earth in the basement because of 
the water standing there could not re- 
lieve them from that duty. So, also, if 
the water in the basement caused the 
finishing work to be unreasonably dam- 
aged and injured, it was their duty to 
remedy that condition and remove the 
water by drainage or otherwise. Plainly, 
this house is far from being what it 
was contemplated by the parties it 
would be. 

It is contended, however, that the 
appellants (the owners) are responsible 
for at least a part of the defects in 
that, when the specifications were drawn 
by the respondents (the contractors) 
they made provision for certain ex- 
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pense for drainage, and that the appel- 
lants did not want to stand that expense 
because they believed 'the water would 
take care of itself.’ This, however, can- 
not relieve the respondents. By their 
contract they impliedly agreed to build 
the house and turn it over in proper 
eondition. It was their duty to er 
amine into the condition of the soil and 
know the difficulties they might es 
counter. It was their duty to anticipate 
that water would be present in the base 
ment to the damage of the house. These 
things they were bound to take into 
consideration because it was a part of 
their contract. 


„The testimony shows that it would 
cost about $2,500 to now place the 
dwelling in the condition it should have 
been, had the respondents complied with 
their contract, and appellants insist that 
we should here give judgment for that 
amount and thus terminate the litiga- 
tion. We think appellants’ idea of the 
measure of damage incorrect. Where 
the builder has substantially complied 
with his contract, the measure of 
damage to the owner would be what it 
would cost to complete the structure a8 
contemplated by the contract. 

„There is a substantial performance 
of a contract to construct a building 
where the variations from the specifics: 
tions or contract are inadvertent and 
unimportant and may be remedied at 
relatively small expense and without 
material change of the building; but 
where it is necessary, in order to e 
the building comply with the contract, 
that the structure, in whole or in mate- 
rial part, must be changed, or there 
be damage to parts of the building, 9T 
the expense of such repair will be great 
then it cannot be said that there has 
been a substantial performance of the 
contract. 

‘ít Generally, where there has not been 
such substantial preformance, the 
measure of the owner’s damage is the 
difference between the value of the 
building as constructed and its value 
had it been constructed in accordant? 
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EU Here is a handbook filled with practical working data on 
n all phases of modern fireproof construction, arranged in 
mi convenient, usable form. 
p The field covered includes the most advanced types of 
wt fireproof floors, roofs, ceilings, partitions, steps, stairs, 


a. seat-risers, beams, columns, tanks, etc. 


Time-saving sketches and photographs of construction 
" details convenient reference tables of loads, weights and 
1 dimensions will make this book a welcome and useful 
me addition to your files. 


ges The Fireproofing Handbook" was first issued in 1912. 
E It is now in its eighth edition. 

i There is a copy ready for you. May we send it? 
THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Branches:Syracuse, Chicago, Boston. Milwaukee, Kansas City. Minneapolis, St. Louis, 
Omaha, San Francisco, Philadelphia, New York, Baltimore, Cleveland, Los Angeies 


Lo Export Department, 438 Broadway. New York City. Cable Address Genre New York” 
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The General Fireproofing Company, Youngstown, Ohio qn 
Youmaysend me gratis a copy of “The Fireproofing Handbook," new (1924) edition. 
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with the contract. Such a recovery 
would be just to both parties. 

It is manifest that to measure the 
owner's damage by the cost necessary 
to make the building conform to the 
contract would often be an injustice, be- 
eause in many instances such cost would 
amount to almost as much as the orig- 
inal contract price. . . . 

But it is said that appellants in- 
sisted that respondents proceed with the 
work, notwithstanding the soil, weather, 
and water conditions, and that by so 
doing they are now estopped to com- 
plain. We cannot accept this view. All 
the appellants did was to express a 
desire that the house be completed so 
that they might move into it. They did 
not know at that time that the floors 
were not level or that the southwest 
corner was low; they did not know what 
effect the presence of water in the base- 
ment might have on the house or its 
foundations.’’ 


Rights of Partner in 


Construction Firm 


A BOUT four and one-half years ago 
I entered into a partnership with 
two associates to do a general construc- 
tion business,“ writes a Georgian. 
About six months later I received a 
good offer of a position and accepted it. 
However, I did not withdraw from the 
partnership because I had about $900 of 
my personal savings invested in the bus- 
iness, in addition to my share of any 
profits. 

The partner who was in actual 
charge of the construction work, witu- 
out consulting the rest of us and with- 
out our knowledge, went into partner- 
ship with another man about a year ago. 
It was understood by them that they 
were the only two in the partnership. 
They are using the equipment purchased 
by the old partnership. It cost about 
$1,000. 

‘‘ Please advise me what I can do. 
The assets of the old partnership when 
this partner quit was only the equip- 
ment. I understand that the new part- 
nership has made some money.“ 


You should consult your old associ- 
ates in the business and insist upon an 
accounting to you of what is due for 
your share of the partnership equipment 
and any amount due you as profits up 
to the time that the old partnership was 
virtually dissolved or abandoned. If 
you do not get a satisfactory adjust- 
ment, your only practical recourse is to 
place your claim in the hands of an at- 
torney and let him enforce your rights. 

It seems from your letter that at some 
time in the past it was at least impliedly 
understood between you and your asso- 
ciates that the old partnership was at 
an end. If so, you should be credited 
with the value of your interest in the 
assets of the business, less whatever 
may be due from you as your share of 
the liabilities of the partnership, if any. 


Contractor’s Failure to 
Pay Debts Not a Crime 


O CCASIONAL dishonesty of contrac- 
tors in failing to pay labor and ma- 
terial claims, although paid in rull on 
account of the contract price, resulting 
in the owner being required to pay 
these claims in order to avoid liens, led 
some of the states a few years ago to 
attempt to curb the evil by making 
such dishonesty a crime. But, one by 
one, these laws are falling by the judi- 
cial wayside as violating the constitu- 
tional guaranty that no one shall be im- 
prisoned for non-payment of debt. 

One of the latest, if not the lates: 
decision on this subject was handed 
down by the California District Court 
of Appeals in the case of American 
Surety Company of New York vs. Bank 
of Italy, 218 Pacific Reporter, 466. The 
Supreme Court of the state has since 
given sanction to the decision by refus- 
ing to rehear the case. 

A California statute purported to 
make it embezzlement for a contractor 
to fail to pay material and labor claims 
on receiving payment from the owner. 
Holding this statute to be unconstitu- 
tional, the Court said: 

et certainly cannot be considere l 
that a trust relation as to the moneys 
received by a contractor and his ma- 
terialmen, mechanics, and laborers, can 
be worked out of the mechanic’s lien 
law itself. Manifestly this cannot be 


done, since the relation between a build- 
ing contractor and those he employs to 
assist, and who do assist, in the con- 
struction of a building by furnishing 
materials therefor and performing labor 


UILDERS quite fre- 
B quently find themselves 

in technical tangles 
where the question of law be- 
comes involved. The logical 
thing to do in such instances 
is to seek authentic legal ad- 
vice. This department of 
BUILDING AGE ts maintained 
to furnish such advice to sub- 
scribers without any fee or 
obligation whatever. A re- 
quest for advice in any legal 
difficulty pertaining to the 
building business will be 
answered by our legal adviser 
direct by mail. Questions 
and answers of general inter- 
est will be published in 
BUILDING AGE, but no names 
will be printed. Address 
Legal Dept., BUILDING AGE 
AND THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, 
239 W. 39th St., New York 
City. 
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thereon, is only that of debtor and 
creditor. This is even true where the 
building contract is made in pursuance 
of the provisions of the mechanic’s lien 
law. 

„Such a contract, in and of itself, is, 
in its general legal characteristics, the 
same as any ordinary agreement between 
two or more parties to do or not to do 
& particular act or thing. It is taken 
out of the class of ordinary contracts 
only because the Constitution has guar- 
anteed to persons furnishing materials 
for and performing labor upon a building 
under it a special remedy, inapplicable 
to other kinds of contracts, for the sat- 
isfaction of their claims for such ma. 
terials and labor. 

„The statutory provisions relative to 
mechanics’ and laborers’ liens are 
merely intended for the effectual en- 
forcement of the remedy so given, and 
the constitutional guaranty of such 
remedy and the Code provisions designed 
for its proper enforcement have not had, 
nor were they intended to have, the ef. 
fect of changing the legal relation be- 
tween the building contractor and those 
whose materials and labor the former 
employs in furthering the construction 
of the building from that of debtor and 
creditor, "? 


Unlawfulness of Sunday 


Labor 

A IS building a studio in New Jer 

sey and M is building a home for 
his own use about 300 feet away," 
writes a builder. ‘‘Both are being built 
in spare time, Sundays included. B 
makes complaint to local authorities for 
disturbing the peace early Sunday morn- 
ings, which in my opinion was perfectly 
right. Police notify A and M to stop 
work on Sunday. Now, as M has his 
house inclosed, including windows and 
doors, can he be prevented from work- 
ing inside if he does not make noise 
enough to disturb the peace?’’ 

The law is broad enough to prevent 
his doing this. New Jersey has a stat- 
ute similar in its wording to the laws 
of other states in which labor, except- 
ing work of charity or necessity, is for- 
bidden. The statute is based not 30 
much on the idea of disturbing the 
peace as upon desecration of Sunday. 
The farmer who cuts corn in a field com- 
pletely obscured from vision by others 
violates the law. 

It is true that ordinarily little atten: 
tion is paid to Sunday law violations 
where they have no tendency to disturb 
others, and it is safe to say that every 
Sunday tens of thousands of saws and 
hammers are busy throughout the coun 
try without hindrance. But the Sun- 
day laws are still blue“ enough when 
invoked to reaeh all such work not per 
formed under charity or necessity. And 
by ‘‘necessity’’ is meant some such 
necessity as repairing damage done by 8 
storm where to await Monday would 
expose the property to serious injury. 
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‘These Asbestos Shingles 
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Remarkable success of a 
Brooklyn Realty Concern 


The success of the Realty Associates, 
162 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., in sell- 
ing 30 high class, semi-detached speculative 
dwellings to desirable tenants before the build- 
ing was completed was the subject of consider- 
able comment in the Metropolitan district. 

This progressive realty operating corpora- 
tion attributes a large part of this success to 
their policy of using nationally known, 
dependable materials—as represented by 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles. 

JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc. 
294 Madison Ave., at 41st St., New York City 


Branches in 61 Large Cities 
For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
Asbestos Shingles 
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Attracted hundreds of prospects 


(Extracts from the Builder! s letter) 


The striking artistic effect of the Johns- 
Manville Colorblende Asbestos Shingle 
Roof attracted hundreds of prospects and 
proved to be a big selling point. People 
seemed to know all about the durability 
and economy of Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Shingles—their beauty is self-evident. " 

* * * 


„We have always stuck to the use of 
standard, well advertised materials in con- 
structing our houses. We do this for two 
intelligently selfish reasons. 

The first is that it is infinitely better 
and easier to sell the house. The second 1s 
that the house stays sold; the owners are 
enthusiastic boosters and we can always 
refer to them.”’ 
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(Continued from page 110) 
lar or more per, simply fly on golden 
pinions, and this item is more im- 
portant to watch that the mere cost 
of materials which, after all, are 
quite inexpensive. 

For staining there are the ready 
prepared dyes, anilines, of course, 
and much of the interior as well as 
the exterior of a bungalow can be 
done with them. However, for ex- 
terior use I would prefer mineral 
stains, made from the earth and 
usual painting pigments, which are 
rather more stable under sunlight 
and weather exposure. 

The builder of the bungalow 
gives you a great variety of ar- 
tistie designs to choose from, and it 
is hard to say which you like the 
most. However, if one's means are 
somewhat limited the choice should 
be eentered around the one that will 
most likely prove the most economi- 
eal as to finishing and use in living. 
As for its adornment, there is no 
limit to the schemes that may be 
considered, all equally attractive 
and down to date. 

The outside may be stuccoed, for 
the most part, with some artistic 
disposal of wood and brick adorn- 
ment, and there may be a few 
shingles placed in the gables. These 
features plainly suggest and even 
invite certain stains by way of fur- 
ther embellishment. It should be 
said, however, that mere stain is, for 
most woods, a very poor protection 
against weather, nor will it look as 
well after awhile as it did at first. 
For this reason I prefer very little, 
if any mere stain outside. Paint is 
vastly better. Certainly the stained 
work can be painted later on, if one 
desires some stained effect at first 
and for a time. But, as said, stain 
does not protect, water will get into 
joints, and into the fiber of the 
wood itself. 


OWEVER, all this should be 

taken as a suggestion only, as 
where the structure is to be a mere 
temporary abiding place no great 
pains or expense needs be taken to 
make good. Even water stains will 
do, or the usual oil stains. 

The bungalow, being a member of 
the house family, must needs have 
a roof. The first thought that comes 
to mind is the shingle. We cannot 
well get along without that. Noth- 
ing else looks so at hóme on a bunga- 
low roof as shingles. And unless 
left to get a fine color through 
weathering, they must be stained. 
The matter of staining shingles 


would require a whole chapter itself. 


I shall confine my observations here 


to some of the more important parts 
of the matter. 

Staining is usually the finish. 
Some roofs we know, of course, 
have a eanvas roof, which is painted 
with the usual oil or deck paint. If 
the roof is inclined to be rather flat 
then shingles are bardly the cover- 
ing suitable for it. Tin may be 
used, but the canvas is cheaper and 
gives good service too. But it must 
be kept painted, or its most vulner- 
able part will be attacked by the ele- 
ments. 

The best stain is that made with 
creosote as its base. Creosote stains 
may be had that are made from 
heavy oil, so called, and this will be 
thinned down with benzine or simi- 
lar liquid. For temporary effect I 
suppose such stains will answer the 
purpose, but I do not recommend 
them in any case. They certainly 
will not preserve the shingles. 

The true creosote stain is clear in 
color, contains neither water nor 
poisonous ingredient. It really pre- 
serves wood. So, of course, will the 
commoner creosote, that known to 
commerce, as dead oil, or coal tar; 
railroads use it for preserving ties, 
ete. With good creosote and the 
proper staining matter you have a 
useful stain, one that pays for itself 
in durability and pleasing color. 


N cold weather the creosote stain 

will be apt to get thick, which is 
due to the small amount of naptha- 
line found in it. In this case simply 
heat it and keep it in a place hav- 
ing a temperature of 40 deg. Fahr. 
Now as to its use, if you are going 
to try it yourself, let me caution you 
to protect your hands, wrists and 
face with a rubbing in of raw lin- 
seed oil, or lard, tallow, ete. 
The stuff does burn unprotected 
flesh sure enough. But should 
you fail to observe this cau- 
tion, and by chance some of the 
fiery fluid should attack your flesh, 
don’t pour water on it, which would 
simply spread it to other parts, nor 
seek to rub it off with a rag; simply 


apply some fat or oil, as previously 


suggested. The burning is caused 
by the presence in the stain of tar 
acids, of which creosote contains 
about 10 per cent. 

Shingles may be either dipped or 
the stain be applied to them when 
laid on the roof, using a brush. Even 
when dipped it is well to apply a 
brush coat of stain to them on the 
roof. It will insure longer life to 
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the color, and the better preserve 
the shingles. 

If the stain is made too thin the 
effect will be that of a washed out 
and faded character. Inasmuch as 
creosote stain fulfills two purposes, 
or is intended to do so, namely, 
beautify and preserve, the main 
object, indeed, of all protective coat- 
ings used on houses, it is desirable 
to have the stain right as to density 
and color. A brush coat helps. 

A gallon of true creosote stain 1s 
supposed to cover 100 square feet 
of shingles, two coats with the brush. 
By dipping them about 3 gallons 
will cover 1,000 regulation shingles, 
4 by 16 inches. Old shingles should 
have about three coats, using 8 
lighter colored stain than finish de- 


sired. 


OMETIMES more than one 
S color of stain is used on a roof, 
but it is advised, even where the un- 
usual effect is desired, to employ 88 
few colors as possible. Tiffany ef- 
fects are not desirable there. And 
the few will give you more satisfac- 
tion than many. Greenish shades 
of color agree well when there 1$ 
surrounding natural effects, such as 
trees and shrubbery. But avoid red- 
dish brown or pronounced yellow, or 
even a strong yellowish-brown wi 
a green roof. The latter should be 
combined with a cool gray. e 
effect that may please you 1s s 
ing a bucket each of a thin red and 
green, using the one brush to apply 
the colors. The result will remin 
you perhaps of autumn leaves. You 
might use that effect on the shingled 
sides of the structure, making the 
roof green. Ata slight distance the 
sides will not appear as red an 
green, but of a grayish tone. 
Always consider the location 
when about to stain a roof. A low 
roof requires a lighter color than 
the higher roof, partieularly that 
on an imposing structure. Light 
colors make for a cooler roof 1n 
summer, yet they are more displeas- 
ing to the eye than darker colors. 
Bright stains do best when the 
strueture is surrounded by shrub- 
bery, for they look very attractive 
when viewed through the trees, ete. 
The roof, even that of the bunga- 
low, is always a very salient part 0 
a building’s architectural features, 
and should have artistic treatment. 
Indeed, a roof inartistically treated, 
can nullify the appearance of the 
otherwise handsome building. Where 
the roof is out of sight, out of min 
of course. 
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New development of the ene Casualty pee near Baltimore, Md. Left, Club House; right, Administration Building. 
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Kiplin Enamel. All Europe knows this famous trade 
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When the Maryland Casualty Company moved to a 25-acre 
development in the outskirts of Baltimore, their primary purpose 
was to provide a cleaner, more cheerful place for their employees to 
work. Therefore, the development includes play-grounds, recreation 
rooms, large window areas—and Ripolin-finished walls and ceilings. 

For years to come these walls and ceilings will be as clean and 
bright and attractive as the day they were painted. They will be easy 
to keep clean, by simple washing, yet hard scrubbing could not harm 
their soft, smooth surface. They will preserve every ray of daylight 
that enters the building, but without glare or eye-strain. 

In selecting Ripolin for their buildings, the Maryland Casualty 
Company utilized the experience of thousands of large users in this 
country and abroad, where Ripolin has been used for interior and 
exterior work for years, in some of the finest buildings in the world. 
These large users have found that Ripolin is not only the most 
beautiful enamel but the most durable and economical. Specification 
data and other interesting architectural information will be gladly 


sent on request. 


e THE GLIDDEN COMPANY and its Affiliated Companies 


National Headquarters Cleveland, Ohio 


See our page in Sweet's Catalog 
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THE ORIGINAL HOLLAND E" MEL PAINT 
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A Safe Way of Support- 


ing the Ladders 


F a workman feels uneasy as to 

the possible security of his ladder 
as it leans, nonchalantly, up against 
the wall of a building and fears to 
climb up to pursue his labors he 
ought to equip his ladder with this 
device. 

Brackets are attached to the top 
of the ladder by means of thumb- 
screws and may be adjusted to any 
size rails up to 3½ inches. Having 
a span of 42 inches and with the ad- 
vantage of holding the ladder out 
14 inches from the wall it is possible 
for the worker to accomplish many 
things which cannot be done where 
the ladder is leaned up against the 
wall. 

On the arm of the bracket is a 
clip which keeps a paint pot from 
sliding around and spilling over the 
wall. This bracket device is manu- 
factured by the Seaman Safety 
Bracket Corporation, Rochester, 
New York. 
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Portable Drill 


RY to stall it’’ is the slogan 

which is attached to a port- 
able electric drill recently placed on 
the market by the General Electric 
Company. 

A special series wound motor, 
built so that the torque varies in- 
versely with the speed, makes stall- 
ing the machine practically impos- 
sible even under the most severe 
working conditions. 

Gears on the drill are made of 
heat treated alloy steel, and run in 
grease. i 


New Kerosene Water 
Heaters 


HERMOSTATIC Shut-Off Con- 

trol, a ‘‘Stay-Hot’’ storage 
tank, and a fast-as-gas oil burner 
are the outstanding features of a 
new line of kerosene-burning Wa- 
ter Heaters, just announced by The 
Cleveland Metal Products Co. 
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, New Materials and 
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The thermostat, and insulated 
storage tank, long used in gas heat- 
ers, have never before been applied 
to  kerosene-burning heaters. It 
automatieally turns out the burner 
when the tank is full of hot water. 
For two days and one night after 
the burner has been turned out, the 
new ''Stay-Hot'' tank keeps water 
at a temperature of 100 deg. or 
above. The model with the ‘‘Stay- 
Hot’’ tank is a complete self-con- 
tained heater and tank in one unit 


—the tank surrounding the copper 
coils. 
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Known to howsewives the 
country over—because they 
are advertised nationally in 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


The RED CROSS Wilcolatur 
OVEN HEAT CONTROL 


insures perfect baking result 


RED CROSS GAS RANGE—Tested and Approved by Good Housekeeping Institute 


RED CROSS Ranges and Furnaces 


—Nationally Known for Their Superiority — 
Greatly Enhance the Value of Buildings 


RED CROSS Ranges and Furnaces represent a value to builders and 
property owners far in excess of their cost—because of their demon- 
strated superiority and their widely advertised name. 


Home seekers feel justified in paying higher rentals and higher purchase 
prices for homes or apartments where RED CROSS products are in- 
stalled. The beauty of RED CROSS well-balanced design never fails 
to please. The dainty, easy-to-keep-clean enamel ranges, equipped with 
every possible time and labor saving convenience, brighten up the 
kitchen and make cooking a pleasure. The furnaces heat perfectly, save 
coal and are sturdily built to last. 


Specify RED CROSS Ranges and Furnaces. Make cooking and heating 
a shorter operation, certain of results and economical. Increase the 
renting and sales possibilities of your building. 
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Lars T Ask us to send illustrated folders of RED CROSS Ranges and Furnaces. 


| 1 CO-OPERATIVE FOUNDRY COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., U. S. A. 
— CHICAGO BRANCH: 505 South Clinton Street 
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Since 1867 the RED CROSS 
trade mark has been a de- 
pendable GUARANTEE of 
perfection in design amd 
construction — assurance 


of properly regulated heat, 
economy and long, satís- 
factory service. 


Light Cellars With Few Windows 


(Continued from page 108) 


cated, you still have a gloomy cel- 
lar. One can understand the rea- 
soning that prompted the placing of 
windows as they have been placed 
in so many houses. There is a cer- 
tain amount of symmetry evident 
in placing a window in the center 
of a wall, or a certain reasonable 
coincidence with salient features 
outside the house. The same thing 
is apparent in the upper floors of 
such houses where windows and 
doors are placed right square in the 
center of the walls of many rooms 
so that it is difficult to place a piece 
of furniture in the rooms. 

The window arrangement shown 
in Fig. 1 illustrates the idea of win- 
dow location that has been in vogue 
for many years. A short trip in 
the suburbs and a little observation 
will convince one that thousands of 
such cellars exist. Note that the 
windows are placed at or near the 
centers of the walls in such a way 
as to direct the light in paths across 
the center of the cellar. The dotted 
lines and arrows indicate the paths 
of the rays of light. These lines 
slightly diverge to indicate the dif- 
fused light, or light coming in at an 
angle, though nearly all the light 
comes in parallel lines. 

This sketch shows plainly that 
with such an arrangement of win- 
dows, the corners will be compara- 
tively, if not actually, dark. The 
direct light rays being forced to the 
center of the cellar leaves only the 
diffused light or reflected light for 
the corners, which are the most dif- 
ficult points to accommodate. 

The correction of the faulty lay- 
out is offered in Fig. 2, where a 
cellar of the same proportions and 
under the same conditions of grad- 
ing, is shown. Here all effort has 
been spent in lighting up the cor- 
ners, ignoring the center of the cel- 
lar as being capable of taking care 
of itself. Note that the windows 
have been located in the corners and 
the light coming into the cellar 
travels through the corners. Three 
corners are lighted by a window, or 
windows, while the fourth corner is 
lighted by the strong, direct rays 
of two windows, traveling at right 
angles to one another across the cel- 
lar. The diffused light from the five 
windows, having lighted up the cor- 
ners, renders the center of the cel- 
lar equally cheerful. Also note that 


the light travels along every side 
wall leaving no dark places any- 
where. 


HE writer has built a house 

having a cellar such as the one 
shown in Fig. 2. The design of the 
house was such as to require a low 
setting and it was therefore necessary 
to keep the house as near the ground 
as possible. The windows are only 
sixteen inches high, and three of the 
five windows are surrounded by 
concrete reliefs or area ways, yet the 
cellar is surprisingly light and 
cheerful. When the steam furnace, 
water boiler, wash tubs and all the 
other basement equipment was in- 
stalled, there was no point in the 
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cellar that was not receiving its full 
quota of light. 

The builder of small size suburban 
dwellings will often run into prob- 
lems of this kind where it is not de- 
sirable to sacrifice the architectural 
character of the house by placing 
it too high above the finished grade. 
In fact, the tendency of the times 
is to build houses requiring a low 
setting that really carries out the 
style of the building, making the 
grounds and house a pleasing and 
harmonious unit. The builder 
should bear in mind that there need 
be no sacrifice of cellar utility in 
order to attain an attractive er- 
terior, and that no prospective cus 
tomer need be turned away by the 
instinctive dislike for gloomy cor 
ners, for there will be no gloomy 
corners if the windows are kept in 
the corners of the cellar. 


How We Financed Our Bungalow 


(Continued from page 101) 


were able to do this easily and are 
now enjoying a real home, as later 
we also put in a pipeless furnace 
and added little improvements from 
our savings fund from time to time. 

When we meet with some of our 
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friends who envy our little home 
we wonder why they did not do 
what we found was so easy to ac- 
complish. There is a great deal of 
satisfaction in owning your own, 88 
we found out when my husband met 
with an accident that laid him up 
for several months. The grocer, 
butcher, etc., and the doctor did not 
wait for us to ask but suggested if 
we found it inconvenient to pay 
them cash they would be only too 
happy to extend us a credit as they 
knew we would be good for it as we 
owned our own home. . 

We felt then that all the sacrifice 
we had made of so-called good times 
was worth the benefit and comfort 
we enjoyed at this trying time. It 
certainly taught us a lesson and we 
pass it on to our friends, and trust 
it will help them. 

Yes, I would say that it does 
pay to own one’s own home, even 
it is small. Luckily, now we have 
the building loan all paid off and 
the house is ours to enjoy and we 
have a little money now and then 
to go to the theatre or other recrea- 
tion, for this was something e 
could not do when we were paying 
for our home, but we did not mis$ 
that pleasure because we had enough 
to do with fixing up our place, mar 
a garden, putting a fence around it 
and other little additions that kept 
us enjoyably engaged. Yes, it ¥ 
good to have your own Home Sweet 
Home. 
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Capitalizing 
The Value of 


3 3-Way Simplex Sidewalk Lights 


gi 
E 3 A da 
E The Chas. A. Stevens & Bros. store uses all the sp:ce under their side- 
11 walks both State Street and Wabash Avenue for selling fine merchandise. 
All the sidewalks from building to curb are built in 3-Way Simplex Sidewalk 
ye Lights. 
12 So satisfactory has this installation proven in 5 years' use that Stevens 
e feature the daylight in their advertising. 
i You have merchants in your city who would welcome this suggestion. 
nit 
2 . 
7 eri ecte onstructions 
e: 
"E | , , ~ ^ ~ 
" 3-WAY ARMORED GLASS 
1 Instantly Replaceable I.enses 
i | 
" ~ * x ICAT 
> SIMPLEX FRESNEL 
et 
T 71% Daylight 
is 
i ‘ y * Y T 
1 3-WAY STANDARD SIMPLEX 
: Round or Square Glass 
y pene Mark eo: Ask nhe ro ‘cil VOH why 3-Way\ Sidewalk Laight The ACE of E 
erfect Sid . 18 Ls] , j Pertect Si 
f iii 3 Constructions are wwatertight—and stay watertight! TM 


, AMERICAN 3 WAY-LUXFER PRISM CO. 


DAYLIGHT ENGINEERS 
358-368 Webster Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 


— 
— — — — 


1309 S. 55th St., Cicero, Ill. 
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Review of Building Situation 


ord, as shown in statistics 
compiled by the F. W. Dodge 
Corp., showed a substantial increase 
in the volume of building permits 
issued over January’s figures, 
which, in turn, were record break- 
ers. Reports from 209 representa- 
tive cities in the United States 
gave the total valuation of permits 
issued during the month as $264,- 
052,184. The January total from 
these same cities was $227,355,078. 
These comparative figures may be 
taken as good signs for prosperity 
in the building industry during the 
ensuing months of Spring and 
Summer. 
The steady increase in construc- 
tion work through the country since 


hus 'S building rec- 


last Summer and especially the 
phenomenal increase during the 
Winter months which are usually 
slow months, is recognized as being 
a good guide for estimating the vol- 
ume of work to ensue from present 
planning. Whether or not March 
and April will show the same top- 
notch pace is purely a matter of 
conjecture, but the important fact 
remains that the total for January 
and February permits combined 
constitutes a volume of intended 
work far in excess of any ever pre- 
viously reaching the building permit 
stage within the first two months of 
any year. 

The huge volume of intended 
work will produce its own effects. 
It will mean more employment for 


trained workmen than was in store 
for them at this time last year. Some 
of the work in all probability will 
start at once and some will start 
later. Everyone engaged in the 
building business whether he be 
builder or manufacturer should 
make preparations for the vast 
amount of construction work that is 
bound to come during the Spring. 

New York City is the spectacular 
center of interest in the February 
reports. The valuation of permits 
issued in this city alone is $109,046,- 
497. Besides New York, however, 
there are 45 other cities in the coun- 
try in which a total valuation for 
either January and February or for 
both months individually were over 
the one million dollar mark. 
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Record of February, 1924, Building Contracts Awarded 


New England 


SECTION OF COUNTRY 


New York Mid-Atlantic Pittsburgh Middle West 


North West South Atlantic 


Classification of Buildings District District District District District District District Totals 
— . IlI I Z ĂLA 
Commercial Buildings ....... $4,108,100 $15,030,500 $3,573,100 $5,989,200 $11,348,500 $500,700 $6,573,700 $47,123,800 
Educational Buildings ....... 1,359,000 8,372,600 2,739,200 4,685,500 8,374,100 1,204,600 4,419,900 31,154,900 
Hospitals and Institutions.... 412,000 438,000 234,900 1,155,200 4,829,000 563,000 880,000 8,512,100 
Industrial Buildings ......... 100 4,900,000 2,904,700 4, 182,800 3, 300, 300 454,200 2,003, 200 10,060, 0 
Military and Naval Buildings.. 5,000 — ...... hr ë ë akeni 11,300 ; 
Public Buildings ...... us ae 68,500 1,193,100 89,000 549,200 273,000 ~—... es 57 5,700 2,748,500 
Public Works and ublie l 

Utilities i 435,000 10,624,400 1,582,600 3,489,100 8, 407,400 740,300 12,676,800 37,955,600 
Religious and Memorial Build. 

‘igs ——Ó ae awa a Daler E 014,500 892,000 817,000 1,491,000 1,468,000 140,000 709,500 6,032,600 
Residential Spee 5 9, 06,400 65, 213,000 14,699,100 12,967,000 26,073,700 1,777,200 12, 284, 100 142,079, 200 
Social and Recreational Build- 

IB 8 369,000 1,389,000 106, 800 639,300 2, 080,800 112,000 530,500 5,227,400 

Total!!! .. . $17,660,000 $108,052,600 $26,756,000 $35,149,000 $66,154,800 $5,492,000 $40,664,700 $299,929,100 


2 
l Building Projects Contemplated, February, 1924 
r yd a RR 


New England 


Classification of Buildings District 


SECTION OF COUNTRY 


New York 


District District District 


Mid-Atlantic Pittsburgh Middle West 
District 


North West South Atlantic 


District District Totals 


LLALLLL-——————————————HM——————————————————————————————————————M—————————————————————————————— 


$6,087,200 $63,855,300 


Commercial Buildings ....... $5,070,400 $19,023,400 $6,383,600 $6,185,000 $20,106,000 $999,700 
Educational Buildings ........ 5,454,100 6,041,000 3,004,300 — 2,681,000 8,682,300 2,265,000 5,073,800 33,201,900 
Hospitals and Institutions. 535,000 967,000 1,063,000 968,000 2,003,000 230,000 1,649,000 7,415,000 
Industrial Buildings ......... 1,787,500 6,887,500 2,783,200 5, 503,300 8,859,000 679,000 2,349,200 28,848, 700 
Military and Naval Buildings.. e. 14,000 290,000 Aaeeea. . Aes met — 6 ODER 269,000 
Publie Buildings ............ 1,385,600 1,113,600 1, 739,000 159,000 544,000 72,000 605,000 5,618,200 
Public Works and Public 

Utilities v pur eh 2,945,700 14,954,600 7,765,600 5,869,200 35,387,100 6,996,900 20,910,800 94,829,900 
Religious and Memorial Build- 

ings seoses... attends i Send 911,500 1,665,000 1,622,000 2,750,000 3,548,000 1,008,500 1,987,500 13,492,500 
Residential Buildings ........ 13,997,000 94,609,000 26,290,600 22,179,600 50,679,000 2,933,300 23,780,200 234,469,300 
Social and Recreational Build- 

JFC 2,488,700 5,124,000 — 2,064,000 — 3,670,000 6,571,800 252,000 2,547,500 22,718,000 

Totals ius necu $34,576,100 $150,385,100 $52,729,300 $50,220,100$1306,380,200 $15,436,400 $64,990,200 $504,717,400 


LLAAAMAMA—A—————————————————————————————————————Á————————————— —— MÀ 
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Back of it over 60 


years of experience 
and dependability 


We are pioneer manufacturers of Roof and Deck 
Cloth and offer builders a product which they may 
Those who have used 


use with the utmost confidence. 


floors of Sun Parlors, Piazzas, etc. 
crack or peel. 
guaranteed waterproof. 


M 

ie P... 
Ne 

EM" "a mr 


Will not buckle, 
Requires no white lead bedding and is 


it have found its quality dependable— OYLE. Y: le book N. TN 
proved it under trying conditions and all SON, hrs 5 to its . N n 
kinds of weather. — on Gratis—one of our repeat “memo” pads— 
A WEATHERPROOF, DURABLE AND CLOTH at request. For your desk, everlasting 
FLEXIBLE COVERING for roofs and nee U. 2 Pw. 08 memos. 


JOHN BOYLE & CO., Inc. 
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Established 1860 


112-114 Duane St. NEW YORK 
Branch—1317-1319 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


70-72 Reade St. 


Jacks Used to Raze 
Building 


HI jacks, such as are com- 
monly used by builders on remodel- 
ling or alteration jobs, were recently put 
to a new use by Nicholas Sorrentino, a 
Philadelphia contractor, who had con- 
tracted to demolish a seven-story steel 
and concrete factory building, and de- 
sired to complete the job quickly and 
effectively. 

He started his experiment with one 
jack which he braced between two 
floors. As the pressure of the jack in- 
creased, great cracks began to open up 
in the roof of the building and Mr. Sor- 
rentino knew his experiment was suc- 
cessful. He immediately ordered five 
more jacks and with this battery of half 
a dozen such powerful implements all in 
operation at once, the work of razing 
the structure progressed smoothly and 
more than twice as quickly as it could 
have through the use of other methods. 

The principle of Mr. Sorrentino’s idea 
is that the tremendous pressure exerted 
by the jacks loosens the concrete in the 
upper structure of the building, making 
its further demolition a comparatively 
easy matter with the use of ordinary 
sledges. 


Trade Schools 


N the Editorial page of the Febru- 

ary issue the article appeared on 
„Why limit the age of the students in 
the trade schools,’’ and in answer to 
that I would like to say that the city 
of Minneapolis is very fortunate in hav- 
ing the Dunwoody Industrial Institute 
trade school, which has no maximum age 
limit, but has a minimum age limit of 
fourteen years. 

I have seen gray-haired men attending 
school and it would be safe to say the 
ages of some were well beyond fifty. 

Among the trades taught at Dun- 
woody, are: 

Building Drafting and Estimating, 
Carpentry, Mechanical Drafting and 
Designing, Electrical Wiring, Electrical 
Machinery (installation, operation and 
repair), etc.—A. Alexander. 


Architects’ Course 


F special interest to builders are the 

courses in architecture that will be 
given this year at the Summer Session 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
in Pittsburgh. According to an an- 
nouncement, the Department of Archi- 
tecture in the College of Fine Arts, will 
give intensive six weeks’ courses from 
June 16 to July 26 in Design, Outdoor 
Sketching, Descriptive Geometry, Shades 
and Shadows, and Perspective. 


Book Reviews 


Practical Accounting and Cost Keeping 
for Contractors, by Frank R. Walker. 
169 8-in. by 11-in. pages, cloth 
bound, price $2.50, published by The 
Frank R. Walker Company, Chicago. 

Keeping costs is always an important 
job for the building contractor as with- 
out accurate figures one does not know 
how he stands. This book not only tells 
how different accounts may be kept, but 
shows examples of printed forms and 
how they are filled out on a great num- 
ber of actual jobs. It is only by keep- 
ing costs accurately that a builder is 
able to estimate the cost of new work 
with any degree of accuracy. As one's 
success or failure in the building line 
depends on knowing costs, it is one of 
the most important problems of the 
builder, and this book will eertainly be 

a most valuable aid in keeping records. 


Principles and Practices of Upkeep 
Painting. 200 6x9-in. pages, und 
in fabrikoid, price $2,00, published 
by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del. 

Modern painting practices for all types 
of exterior and interior surfaces are 
treated in this book. Different chapters 
show the reasons for decay and how this 
can be prevented by proper painting. 
Special chapters on the painting of in- 
dustrial plants make it very valuable 
from this standpoint. Both exterior and 
interior work are thoroughly covered. 


Furniture for the Craftsman by Paul D. 
Otter. 318 6x9-in. pages, bound in 


cloth, price $2.50, published by the 
U. P. C. Book Co., New York. 

This is a new edition of a well-known 
book. Much of the original matter 
originally appeared in Building Age. 
Directions and details for making furni- 
ture of various kinds are given besides 
chapters on finishing, upholstery and 
drawing. The book is exceptionally 
well illustrated by over 300 different 
figures. It is an interesting and valu- 
able book on how to do the finer branches 
of woodworking. 


Estimating the Cost of Buildings by Ar- 
thur W. Joslin. 212 6x9-in. pages, 


cloth bound, price $2,50, published 
by the U. P. C. Book Co., New York. 
The usefulness of a book is determined 
by the demand for it, so little more need 
be said than that this is the third edi- 
tion or a very handy guide on the sys- 
tem of making an estimate. As our old 
readers will recall, much of the matter 
originally appeared in a series of articles 
in Building Age. Being brought up to 
date makes the book more valuable than 
ever. 
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Lumber Prices of Forty 
Years Ago 


HEN our company was founded in 

1884, Michigan was producing 
more lumber than any other state is 
the union. The following are some of 
the prices in vogue at that time as 
shown by our journal entries of the year 
1884: 


Timbers): 00 6.268 AEE $12.50 per M 
Piece: Stuf ooo 12.00 per M 
White Pine Cornice Boards 20.00 per M 
Shiplap Sheathing ....... 13.00 per M 
Roof Board 9.00 per M 
No. 1 White Pine Lath.... 2.10 per M 
Fence Posts 25 each 
House Posts ............- 32 each 
White Pine Siding ....... 20.00 per M 
White Pine Flooring ..... 20.00 per M 
Pattern Lumber, Fine Com- 

mon White Pine ....... 35.00 per M 


These are retail prices and give à fair 
idea of the lumber market at the time. 
„Them were the good old days!’’—The 
Restrick Lumber Co. 


Tests on Hollow Tile 


ASTEFUL use of building mate- 

rials, with consequent increase of 
construction costs and rents, is often due 
to lack of knowledge of how much load 
these materials can safely bear. This 
situation prompts architects, contractors 
and the framers of building codes to call 
for an amount of material they know 
wil be safe, without knowing whether 
or not it is excessive. 

Avoidance of such waste can be 
brought about by furnishing the Baer 
industry with reliable data as to ig 
strength of the different materials use 
and of the different types of construc: 
tion, so that each piece of material wi 
tering into the construction of the hi 
ing can carry all the load it is safe 
it to carry, and no more. The Bureau 9 
Standards of the Department of Com 
merce has one of the best equipped lab- 
oratories in the country for the meas- 
urement of such factors, and for pd 
years past it has been engaged in rd 
ing the strength of 5 tile, cemen 
and other fireproof materials. 

This Biren has just published the 
results of 32 tests on walls of hollow 5 
These walls were 4 feet long by 12 1850 
high, and were 6, 8, and 12 inches duin. 
representing the outer wall of a house. 

These tests are described and the Es 
sults given in Technologic Paper No. 2 š 
of the Bureau of Standards, entitled 
(Some Tests of Hollow Tile Walls. 
Copies may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, BO rcs 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
price is 5 cents, cash. 
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EEEN came a aiana a Ancient Treasures 


Of Architecture serve to 
inspire a keener desire to 
create masterpieces of 
lasting beauty and utility. 
We are endeavoring to 
keep pace with this spirit 
in the manufacture of 
“Riviera” Spanish Mis- 
sion tile, simulating the 
original in type, beauty 
and durability. 
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CASTLE GATE 
S)QUEMZ A SPAIN 


Made now in rough texture 


D 
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? gee — Em ; Send for Catalog 


,. E Mifflin cod Brick Company 
c ‘Burned Clay Products 


Dept. F. Atlanta“ 


BUILDING AGE and 


The 


lrend of Material Prices 


tractor can buy at, but are quoted to show him the 


HE following are wholesale prices of basic build- 
ing materials in the three markets which set 


priees for the rest of the country. 


These prices are presented to show the trend of the 
wholesale market, which forecasts prices in the retail 
market. They are not prices which the average con- 


Builders' 


Journal 


movement of materials so that he can buy to better ad. 


vantage. 


Followed in conjunction with the Review of Building 


Conditions, these 


prices will prove invaluable. 


All prices are for carload lots, F. O. B. market 


quoted, unless otherwise noted. 


NEW YORK PRICES 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE— 
B. & Better Edge Grain Flooring, 13/16x2 
Dimensions, 8181E, No. 1 Common 2x4", 1 
Timbers, Merchantable, '05, 12 ; 10 to 20'..... 
B. and Better Ceilin „ 701364 bag Vie) d i Koes 
B. and Better Partition $$ 1364 . . ees 
B. and Better Finish, lx4" 


No. **.€600060690600000009:009 


1 Common Boards, ) b c. ASPECT 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE— 


No. 2 and Better Flooring, 18/16x2%"”’........... 
Roofers, 13/1616 n 


DOUGLAS FIR— 
No. 2 Clear and Better V. G. Floo „ 138" .... 
No. 1 Clear V, G. Floorin juu AE LIR ur 
No. 2 Clear and Better ing, az - Tre. er 
No. 2 Clear and Better Novels ding, 1x6”. ... 
No. 2 Clear and Better V. G. Btepping........... 
WESTERN RED CEDAR-— 
Washington Shing Ber 1 
On 8 ee On D 9 r (ESEESE K) 
Clear Bevel Siding, JJV 
CANADIAN 8PRUCE— 
No. 1 Lath, Ai dc 122222 . 
Dimensions, 2x i^ 10 to OG ARDEN vein ee eokda UE 
HARDWOOD FLOORING— 
Clear Quartered 
Clear 
Clear Plain Red Teri /1 
of 
l lumber prices furnished by Lumber 


Per M. f. 0. b. D/ EI CMM eI) 
PORTLAND CEMENT— 

BBls in car lots to contractors, delivered 
STRUCTURAL 8TEREL— 

Per 100 lb. at Warehouse 
CRUSHED BTONE (cu. yd.)— 

in. 9＋—œ'„X„ 

nA in. *€*99999*50506oc000000000590000000900099»090000090€ 
WALL BOARD— 

Per 1,000 sq. ft. in lots 

Per 1,000 sq. ft. in lots 
METAL LATH— 


2.3 1b.—26 gauge price per 100 sq. yd. deliverec.. 
2.8 1b.—24 gauge light price per 100 sq. yd. deliv. 
8.4 1b.—24 gauge heavy price per 100 sq. yd. deliv. 
Add 5 cents per eq. yd. for galvanize 
LIME (Hydrate)— 
Finishing, per 50 lb. P!ͤ’ê ERRARE bc REL 
Masons, per 50 Ib. bag....... e 
SAND AND GRAVEL— 


Sand (per cubic yard) á Peni 
ai Gravel (per cubic yard)......... RENE 


under 1,000 sq. ft.... ... 
1,000 to 2,500 sq. ft... ... 


SHINGLES— 


Asphalt, Single (per square) .............. eed 
Asphalt, Strip (per square).............. „ 


BTAINED WOOD SHINGLES— 


VITRIFIED SEWER PIPE— 

4 in. (cents per footkctkꝰʒꝛtᷣ ' eee 

6 in. (cents per foot)............- eer eren . 
SLATE ROOFING— 

Bangor or Slatington, 8x16 in. per sq. at quarry).. 
CORNER BEADS (Galvanized)— 

Per Foot ....... 
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5 Face 


Feb. 22 


892.00 
43.75 


$0.1214 
0.18% 


$8.75 


$0.05 


Mar. 22 


$93.25 
43.75 
56.00 


$46.50. 


37.00 
42.00 
49.00 
42.00 


WALL TIES (Galvanized) — 
Per Thousand 
FLUE LINING— 
554 X 85 in. Foot..... 33000 Sere 
BY x an. Per Font . . . . 
HOLLOW TILE-- 

8 x 12 x 12 in., heavy. Each, delivered ...... ... 
HAIR— 

Per Bushel ....... he waa 
PLASTER BOARD— 

82 x 30 x 3-8 in., Each.. 
MAGNESITE STUCCO— 

l'er Ton .... 


TILE— 
: in. Square or Hexa 
8 
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on, White, per sq. ft. . .... 
x 8 in. W hite Wa **«9060606090«0«0600006060060000900€00900 
X 8 in. Red Floor. 


| CHICAGO PRICES 
YELLOW PINE— 


Boards, 1 x 8 No. 1 20 — ees ess iasee ek 
Celling, 5-8 Xx 4 B. and / ( K 
Dimension No. 1, 2 x 4, 12 to 14 ft... 
Drop Plin: 1 x 6, B. and BOP pM 
Finish, 1 x , B. and TVT 
Flooring, B. and Btr. E. d., 1x8 
Lath, 4 e No. **€99590060906009000000€0090090099999€0 
TEE Long Leaf No. 3, 10-20 ft., S4S, 6x12 to 
x **9*096920e000000000006c0600000000000000909009 

HARDWOODS— 

Maple Flooring, 13/1622 , clear.. 

Oak Flooring, 3-8 x 2, G P., 

Oak Flooring, 13/16 x 2%, Cl. PL, 
REDWOOD— 

Bevel Siding, 81S1B, 10 ft., 20 ft., % x 4, clear.... 

Finish, S28 or 848, 1 x 6 to 8 in. clear......... 
WESTERN RED CEDAR— 

Bevel Siding, % x 4, Clear. o iesus 33 2 3 „„ % 

Shingles, Extra Clears, 16 in 
COMMON BRICK— 

Per M. f. o. b. job...... 
PORTLAND CEMENT— 

Bbls. in car lots to contractors, 

containers 

STRUCTURAL STEEL-— 

Per 100 lbs. at warehouse..... 


ST. LOUIS PRICES 
YELLOW PINE— 


Boards, No. 1 Com, 1x 4 
Partition, X 3% 
Dimension, No. 1, 

12 & 14 ft 


„ % % 0% „% „% % % % % 6% „ „6 66 66 „60 


White........ 


not including 
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. and Ptr., E. G., 1 x — 
Flooring, B, and Btr., F. G., 1x 8.............. 
Lath, 4 ft., No. 
Timbers, No. 1, rough, short leaf, 6 x 12 to 12 x 

12 in. 10 to 20 ft 2€ 
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Fl 8 
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Per M., 
PORTLAND CEMENT— 


Bbls. in car lots to contractors, 
container 
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not including 
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$104.00 
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Roofing 


IS a durable covering for flat roofs, 
porch floors, sleeping balconies, sun- 
parlors, etc. 


It is a specially treated. strong can- 

vas material prepared by a special WEISS 
chemical process that makes it water— n n 
proof and immune to the ravages of ena: S 
mildew and rot. Con-ser-tex appeals NS ASS e n 
to architects and builders because it n : SN 
possesses all the qualities that go to 

make an ideal covering. It is reason- 

able in cost; possesses long life; is 

easy to lay ; attractive in appearance; 

deadens the noise of wind and rain; 

will not crack, stretch. shrink, curl 

or peel. 


Con-ser-tex Canvas roofing will build up | | 
for you a constant profitable good will S a NN 
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Write for copy of our new illustrated 
booklet A. “Roofing Facts and Figures." 


WILLIAM L. BARRELL CO. WEISS 
of New York, Inc. NS SSE SEF 


50 Leonard Street New York City 8 ä 


Chicago Distributors: California Distributors: — 
: 1 * ^ " e 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. Waterhouse- Wilcox Co. SANRA MS NN 
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BISHOPRIC 
STUCCO 
WATER - 
PROOF 
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Roll and the Drum 

Bishopric Base is shipped in 
rolls, 100 square feet to the 
roll. It is easily 
handled, quickly cut 


to desired size and 


LO 
— 


— Pu — there 1S 


no waste. 


Bishopric Stucco 1s 


packed in airtight 


metal drums, pre- 


WATERPROOF ol venting deteriora- 
OPRIC mra © 1 


Sowa, tion and loss, either 


— | | 
or on the job. 
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Bishopric Base 


Bishopric Base is an insulating, strength- 
ening, sound-deadening, moisture-prool 
and fire-resistant base; it insures a build- 
ing that is absolutely dry, vermin-proof 
and healthy. 


. * 
Bishopric Stucco 
over Bishopric Base is water-proof and 
fire-proof. No contraction or expansion. 
All the elements of wear and tear have 
been anticipated in the manufacture of 
BISHOPRIC. 


FREE "Bishopric For All Time and Clime" 
beautifully illustrated booklet sent 

upon request. 

yntaining many attractive designs 

will be sent upon receipt of 25c, 


PLAN BOOK ci 
with floor plans 


coin or stamps. 
Bishopric is Sold by Dealers Everywhere 
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Development of the American 
Apartment House 


HE evolution of the American 

home is always a most inter- 
esting topie to builders. Care- 

ful search by scientists of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History 
led to the discovery of a cave in 
Westchester County, New York, 
bearing traces of habitation by mem- 
bers of the human family over 3000 
years ago. This is probably the ear- 
liest existing residence in America. 
In the far West in the valleys of 
Arizona and other Western states 
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B 3 there are remains of what we call 

GH: the cliff dwellings. The inhabitants 

LH f these dwellings built their houses 

KH" of these dwellings built their houses 

mei in the ereviees of the overhanging 
= cliffs. They reached these homes 
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by the means of ladders which were 
pulled up to safeguard them against 
attack by other humans and wild 
animals. These early cliff dwellers 
were the real originators of what we 
today call ‘‘apartment’’ dwellings. 

Our photo shows Montezuma 
Castle, Coconino National Forest, 
Arizona, located just off the main 
road from Camp Verde to Flagstaff, 
Arizona, on a high cliff overlooking 
Beaver Creek. 

To obtain this photo required a 


7 
7 
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ei great deal of ingenuity and no little 
P personal risk. |t was taken recently 
us by a member of the staff of Under- 
de wood & Underwood, photographers. 
"x and it is a pleasure for us to present 
E so interesting a view of the work 
a of the early builders of Ameriea. 
p This prehistorie dwelling is three 
a 63 
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stories high with numerous rooms 
accessible only by a series of lad- 
ders, and its preservation is being 
taken care of by secretaries of the 
U. S. Forestry Service. 

Unfortunately, we do not have 
any record of the building opera- 
tions employed by the original cliff 
dwellers but we know only too well 
the troubles that beset the modern 
builder. 

It will be of considerable interest 
to compare the old cliff dwelling, a 
picture of which is shown on the 
previous page, with the two modern 
cliff dwellings shown here. The 
builders of both had their own trou- 
bles but both succeeded in creating 


homes for many in a small space. 

Although a building site may ap- 
pear to be a hopeless proposition to 
the prospective builder on first sight, 
necessity always proves to be the 
mother of invention and before long 


the enterprising builder has erected 
a solid, substantial building in spite 
of the obstacles placed in his way by 
Mother Nature. 

Two of the strangest and most 
unique structures born of this ever- 
urgent necessity are shown on this 
page. They are literally built on 
stilts, their foundations being al- 
most as tall as the buildings them- 
selves. 

Both of these buildings, which are 
apartment houses, are located in the 
Washington Heights section of New 
York. They face on a street which 
forms the ridge of the cliff on the 
highest point of Manhattan Island 
and because of the sudden drop in 


The ancient lake 
dwellings on stilts 
find their modern 
counterparts in 
this New York 
apartment house 


This is certainly 
an interesting ex- 
ample of a mod- 
ern cliff dwelling 
at 177th Street 
and Riverside 
Drive, New York 
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the formation of the land, the stilt 
idea had to be resorted to in order 
to bring the buildings to the street 
level. 

While the same principle is fol- 
lowed in the construction of the two, 
the stilt foundation of one is of con- 
erete and rubble construction, while 
that of the other is of steel skeleton 
framing sunk in concrete piers. 

In the old days the cliff builders 
used step ladders on the outside of 
their buildings. Have we pro 
gressed any? It looks as if the mod- 
ern builders also found the outside 
ladder a useful adjunct to their 
buildings as the outside fire-escapes 
on these structures would seem to 
indicate. 

The National Association of Real 
Estate Boards have been conducting 
a little investigation into the origin 
of the apartment house. Their 
search revealed that the Baroness 
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Pontalba, daughter of the Spanish 
governor of Louisiana, Almonaster, 
was the builder of the first apart- 
ment house in America, according to 
New Orleans Real Estate Agents 
Association. And it wasn't one 
sporadic apartment house the bar- 
oness built, it was sixteen, and they 
ereated quite a sensation. 

'The houses were erected in 1846, 
a row of them on either side of the 
City Plaza, with wide galleries run- 
ning the full length of the row, and 
with delieately wrought grill-work 
on iron balconies. The buildings 
were in three stories, with provision 
for a family on each floor, and with 
shops as well as living quarters on 
the ground floor. 

The merchants along old Royal 
street as early as 1810 occupied 
apartments over their ground floor 
shops, the Association’s research has 
found. The most pretentious of 
these, the apartments for two or 
more families over the Louisiana 
Bank, an ‘‘apartment house’’ of 
the days of 1816, is still standing. 
It is now the Patio Royal. 

Many volumes could be filled re- 
garding the history of the develop- 
ment of the apartment houses from 
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A contrast in apartment house lay- 
outs. The one room and the 20 
room varieties are here to compare 
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the cliff dwellers’ time to our pres- 
ent day achievements. 

There are many economies in 
apartment house living that make 
them popular. Today, with the de- 
velopment of modern space saving 
equipment it is quite possible to 
have more conveniences and luxury 
in a small apartment than was to be 
found in the large ‘‘flat’’ forty or 
fifty years ago. It is curious how 
the meaning of words twist with 
usage. In the old days we had 
‘‘tenement houses and flats. 
Then the word ‘‘apartment’’ came 
into use and now we are dropping 
both ‘‘tenement’’ and ‘‘flat’’ and 
using instead ''apartment'' which 
embraces anything from the one 
room affair up to the thirty-two 
room establishment that some mil- 
lionaires ean afford to own as an 
apartment. 

By way of an interesting contrast 
we show the floor plans of one of 
these one room apartments and an- 
other floor plan of one of the more 
elaborate kind which is equipped 
with conveniences and elegance 
which would have made the palaces 
of kings and queens of a century 
ago poor in comparison. 
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T is the natural result of the 
beauty of Palm Beach that 
northerners floek there every 
winter, and a natural result of their 
flocking that there have sprung up 
'some interesting apartment develop- 
ments to eater to the transient 
guest. 

Palm Beach proper, is the exclu- 
sive winter settlement of the Four 
Hundred." Perhaps the perversity 
of human nature is to blame, but it 
sc happens that the climate of Palm 
Beach is just as alluring to persons 
with a slightly slender purse as to 
'those whose poekets bulge. 

There is no commercial section in 
the usual sense of the word in Palm 
Beaeh, but only a short avenue of 
highly exelusive specialty shops and 
the small selling spaees in the huge 
hotels. Each shop is almost a mu- 
seum where there is no duplication 
or standardization, where every- 
thing is the best of its kind in rarity, 
originality, antiquity, novelty or 
whatever the ease may be. But for 
any mundane purchases to satisfy 
the ordinary needs of life, one takes 


a little ferr " one of two bridges 
to Wes! ^h aeross the sil- 
ver w Worth dotted 


with ts, houseboats, 
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sailboats, motor launches, and fish- 
ing vessels. 

On the Palm Beach side of Lake 
Worth is the far-famed Hotel 
Royal Poineiana with its 1600 
guests, its 13 miles of corridor 
divided into six stories, and its im- 
mense white and yellow bulk stretch- 
ing all over the landseape in the 
midst of rare tropical trees and 
flowers. 

On the West Palm Beach side is 
quite a lively little town that not 
only supplies all the ordinary neces- 


Enlarged floor plan of typical 
apartment 
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sities to its neighbor across the lake, 


but is of itself a thriving and attrac- 
tive community. 

The desire of so many visitors for 
homes of their own during their 
stay in West Palm Beach has led to 
the providing of a number of apart- 
ment buildings where accommoda- 
tions may be had of from one room 
with kitchenette to five or more. 
Many of these apartments are mod- 
ern in every sense, and every appli- 
ance and service that may add to 
the comfort of guests is provided. 

The Lake Court Apartments here 
illustrated, have been but recently 
completed, and as the largest apart- 
ment building in Florida, this struc- 
ture has an element of interest. 
August Geiger was the architect. 

The building is in three wings, of 
concrete construction, toned yellow, 
and with white trim as to balconies, 
cornices and other details. Directly 
fronting on a finely designed City 
Park, on the very brink of Lake 
Worth, it is almost opposite the 
Royal Poinciana Hotel on the other 
bank of the water and readily over- 
looks its wonderful grounds and 
gardens. It is also conveniently lo- 
cated with reference to the business 
center of West Palm Beach, and is 


A Clever Arrangement o) Apartments Around Two Courts 
The Story Interestingly Told By Estelle H. Ries 


within a couple of blocks of theatres, 
postoffice and other publie buildings. 

This strueture contains ninety- 
cne apartments, fifty-five with kitch- 
enettes and the remainder single or 
hachelor apartments for those pre- 
ferring to take meals in the dining 
room or elsewhere. 


N the ground floor the lounge 

or sun parlor is a large room 
equipped with summery wicker 
chairs, settees, tables, writing desks 
and piano. It opens out on a wide 
comfortable veranda, the well-kept 
court with its eonerete walks, its 
playing fountain, ferns, flowers and 
other tropieal sights. 

The main dining room of the 
building is reaehed both from the 
lobby and from the north court. The 
kitchen that supplies it is loeated in 
the basement and is so arranged 
With regard to ventilation and 
sound as to overcome any objection- 
able features which might attach to 
such a department. In addition to 
the main dining room, space has 
heen provided in the east frontage 
of the basement, looking out on City 
Park and the lake, for a grill or 
club room which affords a quiet. 
pleasant retreat for those who care 
for it. 

All of the apartments except the 
single-room ones in the north wing, 
extend entirely across the wing so 
that all are outside rooms with 
maximum light and air. 

The first floor apartments have 
private entrances, surrounded by 
clinging vines of purple bougain- 
villea, hibiscus bushes and other 
foliage. Little open porches or bal- 
conies are part of every suite on the 
upper stories, while the ground floor 
has spacious porches leading into 
the courts from lobby and dining 
room. 


It will be seen from the floor 
plans that breakfast rooms take the 
place of a more formal dining room, 
and kitchenettes of the most space- 
saving character are had. They are 
fully equipped with Bisk steel 
kitchen units containing a steel 
kitchen cabinet, a white enameled 
refrigerator, a white and black 
enameled gas range, and a white 
enameled sink with hot and eold wa- 
ter connections. Auxiliary doors 
open on to the eorridors providing 


for the delivery of ice and groceries 
Without entering the kitchens. 

Murphy beds have been installed 
In most of the apartments, but in 
the large five-room ones, the usual 
movable beds are found. The door- 
beds, of course, preserve the sitting- 
room character of the bedroom dur- 
ing the day, thus saving space. The 
dressing rooms into which they re- 
eede are fully ventilated. 


HERE is complete electric wir- 
ing, a steam heating plant, gas, 
telephone, and the usual facilities. 
A roof garden is the crowning 
feature of one wing, and here is af- 
forded a commanding view of Lake 
Worth and its palm-fringed shore 
line, the half-mile long avenue to the 
ocean. and many of the palatial 
Palm Beach winter residences. The 
roof garden is picturesquely deco- 
rated and earries out the atmosphere 
of tropieal beauty that is eharacter- 
istie of this part of the country. 
Garages have been located just 
across the street from the south 
wind, providing ample accommoda— 
tions for the guests' ears. They are, 
ot course, of fireproof construction. 


The nearness of West Palm 
Beach to the attractions over the 
lake, in addition to its own facili- 
ties and advantages for common- 
sense living under the best condi- 
tions, has made it a city of consid- 
erable importance on the Florida 
East Coast. With its numerous 
churches, schools, clubs and general 
civic pride, it has many features to 
commend it and to make a building 
of the kind described much of a 
success. 

The building itself contains no 
particular features that could not 
be duplicated in other sections of the 
country. While its location is par- 
ticularly happy, its economy of 
space and effort by the use of 
numerous labor-saving devices, sets 
un example to builders elsewhere. 


N modern apartments the idea is 

to secure as many sunlight win- 
dows as possible as this makes the 
apartment desirable, hence rentable. 
Compare this apartment with the 
old time ones that graced our 
cities as the ‘‘last word'' only fifty 
vears ago and see how we have im- 
proved. 


General floor plan showing how the various apartments are grouped 
around the two courts 
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HE old mansion 
| town house, like the 
Full blooded ear- 
riage horse, has had its 
day and been relegated 
into obsolete antiquity, 
martyr to the advancing 
standards of city dwell- 
ing construction and the 
exacting demands of 
those standards. A few 
decades ago, wealthy city 
residents were wont to 
spend fortunes in the con- 
struction of elaborate 
mansions, surrounded by 
spacious grounds and iso- 
lated in an atmosphere of 
austere dignity. 

In recent years, how- 
ever, the growth of cities, 
with the consequent in- 
erease in realty values 
and changing standards 
of economies, has brought 
about changes in modes of 
eity living that have 
caused these old resi- 
dences to become looked 
upon as ''white ele- 
phants’’ that have out- 
lived their usefulness. 

As a result of these 
ehanges one sees these old 
mansions disappearing 
one by one to give way 
to the ereetion of modern 
apartment houses. 
cent example, that be 
out graphically th 
that these palati: 
are a thing of 
even with 
wealthy, was t' 
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of the famous Astor Man- 
sion in New York City 
which is to be razed and 
replaced by a skyscraper 
apartment house. It is 
interesting to note that 
the cost of this mansion 
when erected some twenty 
odd years ago was $7,- 
000,000 and the eost of 
the apartment house to 
be built on its site is to be 
but $1,500,000 although 
this latter building will 
represent the very finest 
in modern apartment con- 
struetion. 

In some few instances, 
however, these old houses 
have been rejuvenated 
and put to some new use. 
The photograph and 
plans shown on this page 
illustrate sueh an instance 
at Indianapolis, Ind. 

A construction firm, 
financed by Messrs. G. L. 
Miller & Co., Inc., exe- 
cuted the novel apartment 
house development shown 
here. The old stone man- 
sion in the center of the 
tract is what is known as 
The Gardner Home, one 
of Indiana’s best known 
residences. In carrying 
out the plans of their 
apartment development, 
the builders altered the 
mansion and equipped it 
as a club house for the 
benefit of the tenants in 
the sixty-six apartments 
that now surround it. 


— — — 
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The Fifth Article of a Series by Ernest McCullough 


ITHIN the walls, floors and 
W roof of a building there are 
enelosed parts, each serving 
a distinet funetion, namely, service, 
publie life, privacy. In the dwelling 
the service comprises the kitchen 
and the rooms occupied by servants, 
the public life is in the rooms and 
halls where the family congregates 
and lives its life in common, the 
privacy is secured in the bed rooms 
and personal living quarters of the 
occupants. 

In a church or temple the service 
quarters are the reception room, 
library and other small places in 
which the clergy and laity come into 
intimate contact, the public part lies 
in the entrances, corridors and 
rooms for public worship, the 
private parts are the rooms reserved 
for the sole use of the clergy, and 
are sometimes sleeping quarters as 
well. 

In a business establishment the 
service quarters hold the clerical em- 
ployees and general personnel, the 
public part is where the business 
with the general publie is trans- 
acted, the private parts are those 
reserved for the management for 
dealing with problems that require 
freedom from interruption. This 
might be extended to all classes of 
buildings for it is fundamental. 

The idea in mentioning these 
functions that all buildings must 
serve is to show that there is more 
to the work of architecture than the 
mere planning of ornament, or the 
ornamentation of construction. The 
best architect is the one who is com- 
pletely in touch with the needs of 
the client; and has the training that 
will enable him to put the dream of 
the client on paper and from that 
translate it into terms of wood, 
stone, brick, plaster, ete., so it will 
pass out of the realms of dreamland 
into reality. 

There was once a very successful 
designer of small and medium size 
homes. He was an architect in a 
small city, but his fame spread to 
other places and one day he formed 
a partnership with a successful 


architeet in a larger eity. In a few 
years he was the owner of a lovely 
home and after that his work lay 
more and more along the lines of 
fine homes for well-to-do people. In 
middle life he was tempted to enter 
a competition for a low-cost home 
for a newly married couple and his 
work was laughed at. It was a 
great humiliation for him, until his 
wife told him why he had failed. 


66 OU know, dear,’’ she said, 

That when you were young 
and poor and unable to build a home 
for yourself, every small home you 
designed had in it something of your 
hopes and aspirations. You were 
successful as a designer of the little 
nests because the enthusiasm of your 
clients roused you to give them 
something that was the improvement 
a well trained architect could make 
upon the crude ideas they handed 
to you. 

„Each visit from a prospective 
client was a challenge to you to do 
your best. You simply had to give 
him his money’s worth, even when 
your fee was a miserably small com- 
pensation for the work you put into 
the plans. When you left the small 
city and the problems of the sinall 
house and began working with 
clients more well-to-do your am 
bition grew. 

After you built your own home 
you were less able to comprehend 
the minds of people who wanted a 
house of that grade. Always, al- 
ways your heart has been with the 
class one step beyond your own 
needs. You kept losing touch with 
the people one grade or so lower 
than the client with whom you hap- 
pened to be dealing at any particu- 
lar moment. Now you are rich and 
anything you do in the planning of 
low-cost houses must be a study. It 
is like a man learning once more a 
foreign language with which he was 
once familiar.“ 

She was right. Every workman 
reveals himself in his work. Into 
every building that an architect 
plans, goes something of his char- 
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acter. Better than that, there goes 
something of the character of the 
client, and he reflects something of 
the spirit of his age. Architecture 
is thus a history of the people who 
have lived in the past. 

Perhaps we should say that all the 
remains of the architecture of any 
people for any epoch shows the soul 
of the leading and ruling classes. 
The monuments left behind them, 
such as the houses in which they 
lived, the temples in which they paid 
homage to their deities and the 
places in which they transacted their 
affairs tell far more about them than 
do the written histories of their 
great men and rulers. 


HE homes of the early Ameri- 
cans, especially those of the 
period known as the Georgian, tell of 
substantial people who were possessed 
of taste and who were at the same 
time frugal. The homes of America 
today, taken in the mass, show less 
good taste, from the standpoint of 
the taste of the Georgian period, but 
there is increasing evidence of an 
improvement in this respect. From 
the stately and not wholly comfort- 
able houses of the past to the pres- 
ent houses designed to save steps 
and to include every modern com- 
fort and convenience, is not such a 
long step. It is merely a transition 
from a eomfortable shelter to shelter- 
ing comfort. 

The builders of houses to be sold 
on the installment plan, or the build- 
ers of houses for people who em- 
ploy no professional architects, have 
upon them grave responsibilities. 
Luckily for the judgment of posterity 
upon this generation many of the 
homes they build have the im- 
permanency of the homes of the 
working classes of former genera- 
tions. 

Today it is practically impossible 
to discover the remains of working- 
in ancient Egypt, 
Greece, Rome, or the other countries 
of antiquity. The few sketches that 
exist, some in the form of pictures, 
some in the form of written de- 


scriptions, indicate that the masses 
lived in miserably small huts that 
served for shelter during the night 
only. 

The materials were such as might 
easily be obtained in the vicinity. 
Built of light, perishable stuff they 
were infested with vermin and were 
the prev of conflagration. Doors 
they had not, neither windows. 
Glass for the poor was non-existent 
and holes in walls admitted rain and 
wind, therefore such holes were re- 
dueed to a minimum in number and 
size, rarely consisting of more than 
an entrance. 

Their homes were but one story 
high and the ceilings were low, so 
low in faet that men above the aver- 
age in height had generally to stoop 
when inside the door. No more ma- 
terial was used and no more labor 
was expended than was absolutely 
essential to supply the very simple 
needs of the inhabitants. 

Yet these people were the work- 
men of those days. It would be a 
revelation to them if they could re- 
turn to earth today and see men em- 
ployed at their old tasks, riding to 
work in their own ears and return- 
ing at night to their own homes that 
are more luxurious than were the 
palaces of the employers of the 
workmen of old. 

Nothing remains of the homes of 
ordinary people prior to the 
eleventh or twelfth century. We 
have however, remains of mag- 
nificent temples and churches 
strong fortresses and fine castles to- 
gether with the homes of the well. 
to-do merehants and prosperous 
tradesmen. Each tells us something 
about the growth in character and 
the spread of civilizing influences. 


ACH eountry as 1t aecumulated 
substantial evidenees of wealth 
and prosperity rose higher in civili- 
zation and told this in the character 
of its architectural monuments. To- 
day the plain man and ordinary eiti— 
zen is coming into his own His home 
contains all the comforts that are 
to be found in the homes of the well 
to do. 

There was a time when every 
habitation consisted of but one room. 
That was in the beginning when men 
began to erect permanent habita- 
tions and gave up the use of tents. 
Today with the rapacity of specula- 
tors unchecked there is evidence of 
a return to a similar condition. 
One and two-room apartments, this 
time with bath and kitchenette, are 
too eommon for decent living. 


Few of those who thus live in 
small quarters really like it for a 
long time, but with the present high 
rents it is impossible to do better. 
Fortunately, every evil brings its 
cwn eure in its train and the ‘‘easy 
money" aspect of the building busi- 
ness will bring about a glut of build- 
ings and there will be a slump. 
Rents will drop and everybody will 
be able to get more comfort and bet- 
ter accommodations and more space 
for the money now spent on inade— 
quate quarters. 

The development of building for 
habitations was first manifested in 
the construction of adjoining rooms 
for storage purposes. Then came 
rooms for live stock and the next 
move was in the direction of sep- 
arate rooms for sleeping. The 
single room was thus relegated to 
the role of a hall that served as a 
eommon living room, dining room 
and kitchen. 


II EN a portion of the hall was 

eut off to serve as an entry and 
eupboard for dampelothes and shoes. 
Next it was redueed in size to per- 
mit a kitehen to be built and thus 
keep the smell of cooking out of the 
living room. A dining room was 
the next thing eut off from the hall, 
which then became a living room, 
or place where the family gathered 
together between meals and prior to 
retiring. 

The greatest move in the direction 
of sanitary living eame when the 
second floor was developed and the 
sleeping quarters were lifted up to 
it. This, however, was largely done 
in the interest of economy, it being 
cheaper to build the walls higher 
than it was to build more lineal feet 
of wall and a larger expanse of roof. 

The recognition of the need of 
separate rooms for the three fune- 
tions, service, publie use and privacy 
was early made in the planning of 
buildings for people who had some 
leisure time. The man who has no 
leisure time is ready to drop down 
anywhere when his labor for the day 
is done. His needs are few. 

Because the eight-hour day is com- 
mon and our workmen are paid 
slightly more than enough to supply 
their needs, provided rents are not 
too high, it is essential that these 
men and their families be given a 
deeent number of decent size rooms 
in whieh to spend the time when 
they are not laboring, or the conse- 
quenees will be grave for eiviliza- 
tion. 

They must have decent quarters 
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in which to pass their leisure mo. 
ments or else be kept so continuously 
employed that they will need noth- 
ing more than a place in which to 
labor and a hovel in which to sleep. 

Education in publie sehools. the 
eight-hour day and inadequate hons- 
ing are incompatible, The result is 
discontent and anarchy. Slums are 
the breeding places of cerime and 
erime is the manifestation of diseon- 
tent and envy among those who have 
the feeling of being bested. 


HE best planners of homes are 
those who are interested in 
homes. The best planners of busi- 
ness houses are those who are able to 
so interest themselves in the wishes 
of their elients that they can vis 
ualize the problems of the business 
man. The best planners of churches 
are men wlio are deeply interested in 
what ehurehes stand for. 

The men who are going to solve 
the problems of the slums will be 
well trained builders and architects 
who have sympathy for the toilers 
and whose love for architecture 1s 
grounded upon its historical aspect. 
In defense of their art they will 1n- 
terest themselves in passing on to 
posterity a well told story of the 
warm heart of mankind in this era. 

The earliest examples of good 
architeeture were temples that told 
of the power exerted upon men 
through their superstitions. This 
was followed by magnificent palaces, 
reeking with manifestation of phys 
ical power. Then came cathedrals 
in which were manifested another 
sort of power, the awakening of a 
common conscience and the begin- 
ning of a feeling that the difference 
between men above and men below 
lay largely in opportunity. 

With the freeing of men from old 
fetters came the building of mu- 
seums, schools, universities, railway 
depots, parks and gardens, each 4 
chapter in the history that archi- 
tecture continually is presenting to 
the people of generation after gen- 
eration. The most magnificent ex- 
amples of the architecture of to- 
day are found in the structures 
erected for the conduct of business. 

The ordinary citizen enjoys lux- 
uries that kings of old merely 
dreamed of and the next thing to 
mark definitely an advance in archi. 
tecture will be the construction of 
homes for those people who can 
never own their homes, but whose 
children may be home owners. The 
duty of the master builders now Is te 
assist in abolishing the slums. 
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Apartment House of Beauty 


ORFOLK, Va., famed in 

song as ‘‘the home of beauty 

and war talk’’ is the location 
of this handsome small apartment 
building. Two separate apartment 
houses accommodating six families 
each are in this unit of two build- 
ings. The architecture is simple but 
clever treatment of the windows and 
entrances lift it out of the ordi- 
nary. This photo was taken a few 
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days after the completion of the 
building before the grass and shrub- 
bery were planted. 

Simple belt courses, the arrange- 
ment of the top story bricks above 
the window sill as all headers, the 
semi-eireular topped stairway win- 
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dows, the shutters, iron baleonies, 
are the little touches. 

This apartment home of beauty 
was completed only a few months 
ago by the Fain Construetion Com- 
pany, Norfolk, Va. Each apartment 
is the same in layout with the ex- 
ception that some are equipped with 
a dining aleove and smaller living 
room while others have larger room 
with a fold-away dining table. 
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this little English cottage A single service entry serves the 


should receive consideration. Not kitchen, refrigerator and cellar. 
only will it give a home of character for The kitchen is well arranged. The 
but will prove an economical invest- sink is located directly beneath à 
ment as well, for it is designed to be T window and has large eupboards on 
built at low eost. Building Age either side. 

The sketch of the exterior gives Two good bedrooms, a bath and 
one a good idea as to how the house and the plenty of closets complete the sec- 
will appear when built, while the ond floor plan. Storage space is 
floor plans show the compact, eco- Builders’ Journal provided in the attie. 
nomical layout that is to be desired. A cellar extends under the en- 

The walls are frame construction tire house, and here is provided th e 
with stucco finish, the chimney 1s By R.C. Hunter laundry, the space for heater, the 
red brick, the roof is slate and the coal bin, and such. 
timber work, ete., is stained. & Brother In building this house the first 

One enters the house through a , floor level should be established two 
vestibule, D either side is n steps above the grade, so the "m 
are provided generous coat closets house will set close to the groun 

Architects shown in the sketch. A lot with a 


From the vestibule, one passes 
into the living room. The stairs 
start up from the living room, and 
land in the center of the house at 


frontage of fifty feet gives a 
setting for this house. The 
will be about $7,500. 
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Quantity Survey for English Cottage 


HE quantities given are for estimating. All measure- 
ments are NET unless otherwise noted; areas given 
for such items as sheathing, flooring, ete., are 

areas to be covered with no allowance for matching, waste, 
etc. Minor outs have been disregarded. 

Such items as clearing site, temporary work, and pro- 
tection, ete., scaffolding and general equipment and sup- 
plies, have not been included. 

Such items as are marked ‘‘Unit’’ are to be estimated in 
a lump sum, following requirements of plans and specifica- 
tions. 


EXCAVATION 
Exacavation for pipe trenches not included 

Excavation for cellaaãtt·ĩ—— n 66s 180 cu. yds. 
Excavation for footingsgswn.. 16 cu. yds. 
Excavation for area8....... n n nn c 66 áÀ 6 cu. yds 
Excavation for trench walliss. . . . % 3 cu. yds. 
Excavation for leader drains and dry wells.. 8 cu. yds 
Backfilling around walls, et. 4 cu. yds 
Leader Drains and Dry Wells. 

Fieldstone for dry wells. 6 cu. yds 

4 in. salt glazed tile drain pipe... 24 lin. ft. 

4 in elboWw8.....eeenn IH dol 

MASONRY 
Concrete Work. 
Concrete for cellar walls....... 66 6n 800 cu. ft. 
Concrete for footings...... 4 n nn 6 án8 193 eu. ft. 
Concrete for trench walls. 84 cu. ft. 
Concrete for area walls........ o q ZV. 196 cu. ft. 
Cellar floor (3 in. concrete and 1 in. cement 
finish) jj „5 505 sq. ft. 
Area bottoms (brick and sand) 36 sq. ft. 
Outside cellar steps (concrete cement faced).. 50 sq. ft. 
Porch floors (12 in. cinders, 3 in. concrete and 
brick finish) ))) .... 33 8q. ft. 

With cement finish........ n0 6660 n6 105 sq. ft. 
Concrete form. 2300 sq. ft. 
Pointing cellar window sill...........-: 5 20 lin. ft. 

i TILE WORK 

Tile Work for Bath Room. 

Floor (1 in. hex. white) .. . . . . on n 40 sq. ft. 

Wainscot (3 in. x 6 in. white wall tile...... 96 sq. ft. 

6 in. bass 18 lin. ft. 


DINING ROD: 
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BRIOK WORK 


Common brick for chimnay 999... ... 320 cu. ft. 
(or 6.4 M.) 

Face brick for fireplace hearth and jambs.... 15 sq. ft. 
(or 105 brick) 


Fire brick for fireplace. ...... nnn nnn 20 sq. ft. 
(or 100 brick) 

8 in. x 12 in. T. C. Flue Lining. 64 lim. ft. 

Cement chimney cap zzz. 1353 


MASON’S RON WORK 


Fireplace damper (3 ft. 0 in. opg. with throat, 
T7» mer . 8 1 Unit 


M Sh. 
e eS | 


| 
i SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
ICALE OF npe 


C. I. cleanout door for ash pit (16 in. x 12 in.) 1 Unit 
C. I. cleanout door for boiler flue (8 in. x 8 in.) 1 Unit 


C. I. ash dump.......osseesesereseeeseecees 1 Unit 
Thimble for boiler flue.......... Q v 1 Unit 
PLASTERING 
Three coat patent plaster on wood or metal 
lath, gross. 535 sq. yds. 
(Net 450 sq. yds.) 
G. L corner beads........ . , 60 lin. ft. 
Stucco on metal lath, gross........ nnn 226 sq. yds. 


(Net 200 sq. yds.) 
SHEET METAL WORK AND ROOFING 


Metal flashings for roofs, ete.......... s 94 lin ft. 
Metal flashing and counterflashing for chim- 

ney, et.... . 14 lin. ft. 
4 in. half round hanging g utter. 110 lin. ft. 
3 in. dia. leaders... 50 lin. ft. 
Bends for leader8S......... eee nn n n n ng 122 
Gutter thimb less rere 
3 in. x 4 in. G. I. gas range vent 24 lin. ft. 

Cap and thimble for same.......-.---+: lx: 
Slate roofinnininu ggg. 12 squares 


LUE Print Plans and Specifications of 
many Beautiful Homes of Moderate Cost 
can be supplied at a nominal price by Burlo- 


inc Ack and the BUILDERS JOURNAL 239 
West 39th Street, New York. 


CARPENTRY 
All timber to be No. 1 common stock, hem- 
lock, rough unless noted. 


Louvres. 
(With frame, outside trim, ete. screen on 
back) 1 ft. 0 in. x 2 ft. 6 in mmſii l 
Windows. 


Frames complete with sash, outside trim, 
ete., sash 13% in. thick. 
Cellar Windows (trim both sides). 
Single top hung casem. sa. 3 ft. O in. x 


%%% ͤ T E E tei acit 6 

First Floor Windows. 

Single D.H. Sa. 2 ft. 8 in. x 4 ft. 6 in...... 4 

Single D.H. Sa. 2 ft. 8 in. x 3 ft. 0 in 2 

Single Casem. Sa. 1 ft. 4 in. x 1 ft. 8 in..... 1 
Second Floor Windows. 

Single D.H. Sa. 2 ft. 6 in. x 4 ft. 0 in...... 6 
Shutters (1% in. thick, batten type). 

, | E ar ea LES ws 4 

! E E 2 

a ft: © x 4 ft. 1 n. E 6 


Exterior Door Frames. 
(134 in. thick, rabbeted for regular and 
screen doors.) 
9 


Frame for rear ent. door 2 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft 


J esse t are a Da d sad die opt hake 4 . 
(Frame for front ent. door included under 

„Timber Work?) 

Doors to liv. poreh—pr. 4 ft. 4 in. x 6 ft. 8 

TEE 133 
Exterior Doo.s—(to detail). 

Front ent. 2 ft, 10 in. x 6 ft. 8 in. x 1 

Il. plus S esc ⁵ ³ Ä y Rada Mer 
Rear ent. 2 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 8 in. x 1° in. 

Ff“ ĩͤ ͤ ³W¹A eee ba ARR . 
Doors to liv. room porch, pr. 4 ft. 4 in. x 6 

ft. Sin, x 1% in. glzl...... oleae eee 1 

Finished Flooring. 
Living Room, Dining Room, Ent. Vest. 
Oak—to eo ver Pu ids 386 sq. ft. 
Kitchen ete. 
Maple--—fo- COVER c Lore a IR RM Eva 117 sq. ft 
Second Story. 

Yellow pine—to eover.............. ese. 357 sq. ft. 
Lining paper under floors................... 950 sq. ft. 
Cement filled pipe cols. in cellar. 

(4 in. dia. x 7 ft. 6 in. long, with eap and 

Dase) ph ae ⅛ĩ»,r,. mx. eae eee qd Spel bs 

Joist Hangers (v; in. x 2 in. W.L) 

for 2 in. x 10 in. beams................... Orato tans 

for 4 in. x 10 in, beumws—t—((ůꝑͥo ꝓ D uos us 
Cellar Girders. 

6 in. x 10 in.—1/14, 1/8.................. 110 F. B. M. 

2 in. x 3 in. naller—3? lin. ft............. 2] F. B. M. 
Sills. 

4 in. x 6 in.—2/14, 3/12, 1/10, 3/8........ 196 F. B. M. 
Posts. 

4 in. x 6 in.—4/14, 3/10.................. 172 F. B. M. 
Studs, Girts and Plates, first floor. 

2 in. x 4 in.—106/10, 57/8............ e 1011 F. B. M. 
Studs, ete., second floor and attie. 

2 in. x 4 in.—30/10, 144%8 U 968 F. B. M 
First floor joists. 

2 in. x 10 in.—6/14, 22/12, 4/10........... 647 F. B. M. 
Second floor joists. 

2 in. x 10 in.—40/14, 4/10, 4/8............ 1056 F. B. M. 
Seeond floor eeiling beams. 

93915 36 0: Asc dU Een cec orti ac s 475 F. B. M. 
Rafters. 

2 in. x 6 in.—18/18, 23/12, 12/10, 54/8.... 1150 F. B. M. 
Ridge. 

2 in. x 8 in.—1/14, /11ęʃũʒ . 35 F. B. M. 
Porch Ceiling Beams, ete. 

UO Sie xd. S110 ,,,, ok eas 144 F.B. M 
Floor Bridging. 

0 in. X 92 in—240 lin ttt ay S0 F.B. M 
Cellar Partitions. 

2 in. x 4 in.—6/12, 8/88 sen. 91 F.B. M 
Sheathing. (7/8 in. x 8 in, shiplap, no outs.) 

Walls-—to- rr! 88 1900 8. ft. 

Roof sheathing—to cover: H 1200 sq. ft. 
Sheathing paper (waterproof) ............. 1900 sq. ft. 
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Grounds ( in. x 2 in. surfaced one side) .... 1000 lin. ft. 


Sheathing for cellar partitions. 


(73 in. x 8 in. shiplap).. 2.0.2.0... cee, 220 sq. ft. 
Rough Floring (7s in. x 8 in. shiplap). 
Ist and 2nd tloors—to cover..........00... 950 sq. ft. 
Furring (t in. e . 200 lin. ft 
EXTERIOR FINISH 
Half Timber Work. 
"Sao xs I x19 Tb dd eve ib ARA 1 piece 
Sin. x S in. x 7 ft. 0 in................... 9 pieces 
6 in. x S in. x 12 ft. 0 inn.. 1 piece 
6 in. XS in. x 8 ft. O inſ[» ĩaſapiTpGV UUPrp ee. 1 piece 
Ton xX in x 7 ft. dheuleleiec eei 4 pieces 
Curved pieces 8 ft. 0 in. long. 2 pieces 
Poreh Columns. 
(o in. x in, e ke in N 
$ Hh-X^ 7 HhoX 4 ECOG Moss eben s ex eta Los 
Lattice Panel. 
2 F. O in. K 7 ft K inn : Loss 
Cornice, 
5 in. erown mould mpq·m.· O AL m ··ÜU[“] 240 lin. ft 


INTERIOR FINISH 
Door Trim. 
in. jambs, !5 in. stops, 7, in. x 314 in. 
moulded and mitered trim. Trim both sides. 


For doors 2 ft. 8 in. x 6 ft. 8 in .M h(uͤw[Uwꝰ ] set 
For doors 2 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. S i............ 3 sets 
For doors 2 ft. 4 in. x 6 ft. S ini ſĩᷓ ÿ UU .. 8 sets 
For doors 2 ft. 0 in. x 6 ft. 8 in............. 1 set 
For doors 1 ft. 10 in. x 6 ft. 8 in............ 1 set 
For doors 1 ft. 6 in. x 4 ft. 0 in.— (trim one 
Jr ͤ 1 set 

Trim for inside of exterior doors. 
Front Ent. 2 ft. 10 in. x 6 ft. S in........... 1 set 
Rear Ent. 2 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 8 in............ 1 set 
Doors to Liv. Porch, Pr. 4 ft. 4 in. x 6 ft. 8 in. 1 set 
Trimmed openings finished same as for doors. 
Opening 4 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 8 im... M.ywaBꝛ ·ͤU . 1 set 
Trim for eellar doors (plain). 

Door 2 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 6 in r wꝙœquitrt p Mʒ 1 set 
Trim for Windows. 

Ts in. x 3!4 in. moulded and mitered trim 

with wall moulding, stops, stool and apron, 
For Windows. 

Single 2 ft. 8 in. x 4 ft. 6 in............. 4 sets 

Single 2 ft. 8 in. x 3 ft. O inU UM m—m̃—u 2 Sets 

Single 1 ft. 4 in. x 1 ft. S in t ͤU. ttic⁊;wꝙͤyP· / p 1 set 

Single 2 ft. 6 in. x 4 ft. 0 ini iĩſ 6 sets 
Base % in. x 6 in. moulded ................ 250 lin. ft 

^. in. x 4 in. plain (elosets) . 100 lin. ft. 

2 in base mould — cece eee eee 250 lin. ft. 

la in, quarter round floor moulding. ....... 350 lin. ft. 
Picture Moulding... 0... 000.00... cece .. 270 lin ft. 
Mantel for Living Room P w.. 1 Unit 
Sent for Living Room -[ ä Ait 1 Unit 
Interior Doors. 

2 ft. 8 in. x 6 ft. 8 in. x 134 in. glzd....... l sess 

2 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 8 in. x 11½ inn 32 

2 ft. 4 in. x 6 ft. 8 in. x 1% inn 8 

2 ft. 0 in. x 6 ft. 8 in. x 1½ in D 

1 ft. 10 in. x 6 ft. 8 in. x 11½% inn E 

l ft. 6 in. x 4 ft. 0 in. x 114 in | ae 

2 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 6 in, x 114 in. (cellar door) 1 4 
Closet Shelving—% in. x 12 in............. 50 lin. ft 
Hook Strips ·ͤ-EL[EPpS mw Pi 40 lin. ft 
Rabbeted Shelf Cleat ...... T 40 lin. ft. 
l in. diameter pipe clothes rod — tſuͤa m. 13 lin. f̃t 


(front 4 ft. 0 in. x 8 ft. 0 in.) 
Countershelf, doors, drawers, ete.......... 2 


Scuttle to Attie (2 ft. O in. x 3 ft. 0 Hs 1 Unit 
Main Stairs— Ist to 2nd storv. 

14 risers, 3 ft. O in. wide, balustrade, etc. 1 flight 
Cellar Stairs. 

12 risers, 2 ft. 8 in. wide, box pattern 1 flight 


GENERAL CONDITIONS i 

Add for permits, fees for water and sewer connection, 
ete., insurance and general overhead charges. 
Allow for general work not listed, such as grading, plant- 
Ing, ete. 

Include sub-bids: 
and applying same. 
Electrie work. 


Plumbing and gas fitting. Hardware 
Painting and decorating. Heating. 
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N our November, 1923, issue we published an 
interesting article entitled, ‘‘Services of an 
Architect, by Mr. C. E. Schermerhorn, 

architect, of Philadelphia, whose work is well 

known to readers of BUILDING AGE as we have been 
able to present many of his articles and designs in 
our pages for the benefit of our readers. 


Perhaps many of our readers who listened in on 
‘“WDAR’”’ at 8:30 p. m. Monday, March 3lst, 


Popularizing Flom, 


1924, may have heard the interesting talk on 
Services of an Architect’’ which originally ap- 
peared in BUILDING AGE. 


Mr. Schermerhorn has again prepared an article 
on ‘‘Home Building Hints,’’ presented herewith. 
which will be used for broadcasting in a number of 
radio talks from various stations during Better 
Ilomes Week, May 11th-18th. Builders everywhere 
should cash in' on this idea. Radio ean help us 
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Some Practical Home Building Hints 


Prepared for Building Age and The Builders’ Journal 
By C. E. Schermerhorn, Architect 


Member, American Institute of Architects, Philadelphia, Penna. 


HE building of a home of 
your own will develop in you 
an interest in your family, 


your community and your country 
such as perhaps you have never felt. 


Since the dawn of man, protec- 
tion: from the elements, wild beasts 
and hostile men, besides a place to 
raise a family, whether it was a cave 
among the rocks, a mud hut, iglo, 
wigwam, tent or cabin, all spelled 
home, and the history of civiliza- 
tion proves that in the home-owning 
aspirations of its citizens lie the 
hopes of the nation. 

Inasmuch as a home is produced 
by the combined use of land, capital, 
labor and materials, the first step 
for a home builder to take is to seek 
an adequate site and to consider it 
from all viewpoints: economie, so- 
cial and aesthetic, for the choice 
of location is of paramount impor- 
tance. 

No person should commence the 
erection of a house without having 
previously adopted a well digested 
and fully matured plan. All the 
details of its internal arrangement, 
the size and situation of the various 
rooms, halls, closets, ete., and the 
exact location of stairs, chimneys, 
doors and windows, should all be 
determined. If this course is not 
followed, serious and expensive mis- 
takes are almost sure to be made, 
and money wasted in needless al- 
terations. If you do not know what 
you want, you are not prepared to 
build. 


Adopt no plan hastily. It should 
be carefully studied, exam in 


All the family listens in on Building 
Age talk about home building 


every light and looked at from 
every point of view. 


In the first place, the house must 
be adapted to the site you have 
chosen, for a plan may be admirable 
in itself; and yet unsuited to a par- 
tieular spot. It must be looked at, 
then, with reference to the ground 
it is to occupy; or, if the plan be 
adopted first, the site must be se- 
lected in accordance with it. 


Consider first what accommoda- 
tions are absolutely essential to your 
comfort, and then what appliances 
convenience you can afford to 
add. 


Now realize that the three ele- 
ments which enter any building 
problem are cost, dimensions and 
material. You can fix upon any 
two of these and the third will de- 
termine itself. 

It should be fully appreciated 
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that careful planning is the essence 
of success in the building of a prae- 
tical house. 


Plan with a conscientious regard 
for the proper aspect of the various 
rooms, and for the conservation of 
steps, which in the functioning of 
housekeeping means domestic con. 
tentment and bodily econmoy. Avoid 
pecularities in plan and unsymmet- 
rical rooms and realize also that 
large rooms are not essential, if the 
judicious locating of doors and win- 
dows is given careful study in con- 
junction with the positions for furni- 
ture, lighting and switch outlets. 


Observe staircases for comfort in 
low rise and a generous width of 
tread, also the imperative require- 
ment for adequate headroom between 
floors over each flight, and by all 
means avoid dangerous winders. 


The law of fitness applies to all 
the details of a house as well as its 
general form. In spite of the dif- 
ferent types of houses, the good ex- 
amples all manifest the same char- 
acteristics, the simple mass of the 
plan emphasized in the simple mass 
of the exterior. Materials exercise 
an immediate and strong influence 
on types. 

It should be realized that when 8 
house is so placed that one side 1s 
toward the southeast and one toward 
the southwest, direct sunlight dur- 
ing part of every day in the year 
wil reach more rooms when the 
house faces the actual points of the 
compass. 

Too much stress cannot be laid 
upon the importance of locating all 
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zuilding by Radio 


During Better 
Homes Week 


lot lines before any work on the 
house is begun. The exact location 


of the house on the lot should be 


definitely located according to these 
lot lines. 
Every house should if possible 


have grounds surrounding it and 


they should correspond in extent to 
the size of the house, for the grounds 
are the setting of the house. 

As the interior of the home is 
naturally a reflection of its occu- 
pant, careful attention should be 
given to the finish and equipment 
of the interior. 


Decide between a natural or a 
painted finish for the inside trim, 
as the decision affects the kind of 
wood to be used; then determine 
whether the flooring shall be of oak 
or pine, planed and scraped for 
natural finish, or just of pine, 
unfinished. 


Consider the plastering, decide 
whether it shall be of lime and sand 
or so termed hard wall, applied to 
either wood or metal lath, also 
whether there shall be a sand or a 
white coat finish. 

As the finishing hardware, that 
whieh is exposed, is the most used 
part of a building, care should be 
exercised in its selection with a view 
to durability. 

Light is the prime essential in 
electric service. When you consider 
how large a proportion of the home 
hours are dependent on artificial 
light, it looms up as one of the most 
highly important features of the 
house. It is therefore worth much 
thought and care. 

In connection with the subject of 
electric wiring, consider providing 
for and locating electrically operated 
bells and labor-saving devices, also 
the installation of the indispensable 
telephone and the radio set. 

There are a number of conven- 
iences, built into the house, which 
should be considered when plan- 
ning; such as the ironing board, 


doors beds, folding dining tables, 
kitchen work table, wall safe, beds, 
medicine closets, soap holders, ete. 

All will agree that the closet space 
throughout shall be abundant and 
that a wide, shallow closet is more 
convenient than a deep, narrow one. 
If equipped with a rod to receive 
coat hangers, the available space for 
hanging garments is increased. 

The first essential for a plumbing 
system is an adequate supply of wa- 
ter under sufficient pressure to carry 
it to all outlets. Proper fixtures are 
the second essential, and the third, 
a system for the disposal of sewage. 

As artificial heat, in most sections 
of our country, is necessary for com- 
fortable and safe living, there is as 
much finality about the choice of a 
heating system as there is about the 
house itself, and the decision as to 
whether it shall be hot air, steam, 
hot water or vapor, is not one to be 
made lightly. 

With this brief outline of the 
cardinal details to be considered 
in theoretically formulating the fin- 
ished house, whose reality is bound 
to influence your life and that of 
your children, you are now in a 
position to have comprehensive plans 
and specifications prepared, so as to 
enable you to obtain competitive es- 
timates from local contractors for 
its erection at a definite contract 
price. 

To be enabled to estimate accu- 
rate costs, contractors must know ex- 
actly what is wanted. The working 
drawings for a house should there- 
fore show the cellar, all floor and 
roof plans, and elevations of the ex- 
terior drawn to a uniform scale, 
with details such as thickness of 
walls, sizes of openings, location of 
plumbing fixtures, light and switch 
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outlets, radiators or registers, swing 
of doors, ete. 


It is necessary to have concise and 
accurate specifications, comprehen- 
sive and unambiguous. These so 
termed instruments of service, 
the plans and specifications, sould 
preferably be prepared by a compe- 
tent architect. 

Should it be now decided to accept 
one of the estimates submitted by the 
bidders, there must be a written 
agreement between the owner and 
the chosen contractor, in which the 
obligations of each are stated, and 
in which each agrees to fulfil these 
obligations. Many lawsuits, in con- 
nection with building operations, 
could have been avoided if all mat- 
ters pertaining thereto had been 
placed in writing in proper legal 
form. The possibility of liens, for 
example, can be avoided by taking 
proper precautions. Much depends 
upon the law of the State in which 
the building is to be erected. 


_ The questions of financing, plac- 
ing of mortgages, fire insurance, etc., 
are to be considered in forming your 
building budget, likewise the grad- 
ing of site, walks, lighting fixtures, 
and interior wall decorations. These 
items are not customarily included 
in the construction contract. 

In conclusion, let me remind you 
that patience is an indispensable 
commodity in house building. Many 
of the annoyances that attend the 
building of a home would be avoided 
if the knowledge acquired during the 
process had been possessed in the be- 
ginning. The house builder should, 
therefore, become as familiar as pos- 
sible with the various problems con- 
nected with the proper planning, 
designing and erection of a house 
before he starts. 

The building of a real home is not 
without its trials and worries, but 
like the story in modern fiction, the 
completion brings its compensating 
happiness. 
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The above photograph was 
taken in March, 1923. It shows 
site of Civic Center, and the 
road under construction will 
be known as "Broadway" 


II E immensity of the building 
| industry can hardly be 


grasped by anyone. We all 
know that material of various kinds 
is necessary in the erection of our 
buildings. Most of us know how it 
is made and where it comes from. 

The most universal building ma- 
terial is of eourse lumber, and we 
all know it eomes from the forest 
located somewhere, and the men 
that eut down the timber are known 
as woodsmen or lumber Jaeks, and 
from our easual reading we know 
that they lived in eamps under con- 
ditions that were not very comfort- 
able to say the least. This is an old 
time view, but it persists in keeping 
itself impressed on almost every- 
one's mind, exeept those that have 
had experience in this line. 

The modern lumber camp has 
many up-to-date improvements that 
would surprise the uninitiated, but 
that a lumber camp can grow to such 
size as to support not only a small 
town, but a good-sized city, will 
make most folks, even those in the 
building industry, gasp a little, and 
faintly realize the size of their in- 
dustry. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Co. needs 
no introduetion to the building 
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Said R. A. Long 
of the Long- Bell Lumber Co. 


trades among whom its 50 years of 
extensive service have identified it 
well as one of the largest lumber 
concerns in the world. 

With its cutting timber in some 
sections diminishing yearly, the 
great Northwest with its millions of 
feet of virgin reserve was decided 
upon as the center of a new develop- 
ment. Therefore, in the heart of 
the famous Douglas Fir district in 
Washington, several thousands of 
acres of the finest of this famous 
tree, together with the white cedar 
and hemlock, all in a virgin state, 
was purchased. 

As part of the plan for erecting 
the largest saw mill in the world 
was also included the building of a 
model city, this being the crown- 
ing work in the life of Mr. R. A. 
Long, the head of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. 

It was in January, 1922, that Long 
said: A city please." In the Sum- 
mer of that year construction work 
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eommeneed. It was in January, 
1924, that considerable progress had 
been made in the building of this 
eity—Longview. There were then 
completed : l 

STREETS: 44 miles graded, SIX 
miles concrete paved from 24 to 1 
feet wide, 34 miles graveled. 

SIDEWALKS: 17 miles concrete. 

SEWER: 15 miles sanitary, 7 miles 
storm, pipe up to 54 inches diameter. 

WATER: 14 miles mains. 

ELEC TRIO Wirtne: 72 miles over- 
head, 18 miles poles, 6 miles under- 
ground cable for parkway lighting 

Business BurLpmNos: 25 modern, 
masonry store and office deos 
completed and occupied, more under 
construction. tel 

IIorELs: Six-story, fireproof hote 
with 200 rooms and 200 baths. 
Huge five-unit dormitory hotel um 
commodating 500 men. Popua 


: f T “ 

priced transient hotels under eo 

struetion. 
Homes: Over 550 occupied. 
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"Longview" the Result 


How This Modern City Was Built 
Told by Naomi Swett 


_ScHoon: First unit covers two 
city blocks. 
COMMUNITY House: Auditorium, 
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The above picture shows a 

year's progress. Compare this 

with picture on opposite page. 

Note that trees are the same 
as in other picture 


third elass—a city set down on the 
map by a faith in the future of the 
building industry. 

The 14,000 aere site selected by 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co. for this 
remarkable city is a peninsula at the 
juneture of the Columbia River, and 
its tributary, the Cowlitz, in the 
"tate of Washington, it lies fifty 


.| miles in from the Pacific Ocean, 


— * Led 
Gymnasium. Swimming Pool. er , 7 j 55 N “T fifty miles northwest of Portland, 
Civic CENTER: Six acre park and d m " Oregon, and 133 miles south of 
boulevards. . 3 í i re * Seattle, Wash. It is reached direct 
Dar.v NEWSPAPER: 8 eolumn, 8 ac TANS be way of the Pacific Highway and 
page. 3750 circulation. poat y & 2 connected by 12-minute schedule fer- 
' ries with the world famous Columbia 


Power PLANT: 36,000 kilowatt ca- W PLAT DP Y 


pacity being constructed. p! 


MiL: First unit under 34 acres * F 
roofing. + i Fy ax PE . A 
- ° . " ctm : = NR mem, 
Docks: First unit has berthing as Á o STK 
length of 1400 feet. T à A AW s 
BRIDGE ; Four-span steel railroad — 
drawbridge built in 97 days. -—— < al 
RAILROAD: New railroad. and , ea, ae ul E 
‘ . | mp uo //) 27 E ^ 
branches from old roads in construe- , HAMA IW 
tion. A dI QUIA OF ay 
AU 8 PPL — e » 
AUXILIARY Town: Logging town r4 — 3—À 7 228 D 
of Ryderwood, thirty miles north in / uus ¢ o i i$ 
Construction, with 100 homes al- / nu UN 28 
ready completed. ' P gn da 
And in the Spring of 1924 Long- — — — Ll 


view was incorporated as a free, in- 


dependent American City of the is located 
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Where the Model City “Longview” 


|; River Highway, on the Oregon 
shore opposite. A highway now un- 
der construction, when completed, 
will connect Longview with the 
popular bathing resort of Long 
Beach, Washington. 

A company city, yes—if one in- 


— | sists on technicalities. But when 
-| one glides over several miles of con- 


rete pavement, boulevards up to 100 
feet wide, down a beautiful civie 
center perfected by a nationally 
famous landseape artist, then past 
the symmetrie gardens of the six 
aere Jefferson square to a hotel of 
the first class. strictly metropolitan 
tv pe. one is apt to forget teehnieal- 


ities and ask incredulously, ''Is it 
possible? 


Subsidiary Company Builds City 


In the building of the new eity, 
the Long-Bell Lumber Company op- 
erates under its subsidiary organiza- 
tion, the Longview Company. 

The planning of Longview was 
the last great work by the great 
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George E. Kessler, who died in 
Indianapolis on March 19, 1924. 
The late Mr. Kessler was a member 
of the park boards of a dozen cities, 
city plan advisor to Kansas City, 
Missouri, Kansas City, Kansas, 
Dallas and Wichita Falls, Texas, 
Oklahoma City and the City of 
Mexico. The Kansas City Park and 


boulevard system were Kessler 's 
works. 

Longview was actually platted 
by Hare & Hare, landscape de- 
signers and town planners of Kansas 
City. S. Herbert Hare spent a 
great deal of his time actually on 
the grounds, and preserved for the 
city parking system all of the beau- 
tiful old landmark trees that grew 
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Layout of the Model City 


in Longview when it was an un- 


suspeeting streteh of dairy farm 


land. J. C. Nichols, president of the 
J. C. Niehols Investment Company, 


owners and developers of the inter- 
nationally known Country Club resi- 


dential distriet of Kansas City, Mo., 
was also actively concerned in an 
advisory manner in the planning. 
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To provide for the future con- 
tingency of traffic congestion the 
main streets radiate in various di- 
rections from the business center in 
such a manner that alternate routes 
are provided. A permanent order 
is fixed to prevent the characteristic 
American habit of shifting business 
centers. At the center of the radiat- 
ing thoroughfares, yet not at the 


center of traffic, is a six-acre park, 
around which, under the zoning 89% 
tem in effect at Longview, publie 
and municipal buildings of a monu 
mental character that will be erec 
in the years to come will be locat 
On the west and southwest the 
city is surrounded by a crescent 
shaped park area of 100 acres 
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The attractive Colonial Building devoted to Stores and Meeting Rooms 


bordered by two boulevards, water- 
ways and wide areas of open lawn 
o be planted. This is only one of 
the beautiful parkway treatments 
ineluded in the plans of the city. 

The school grounds in themselves, 
when completed, will be charming 
local parks. Five aeres and over 
have been reserved for the grade 
school sites, and an area of over 
twenty aeres has been reserved as a 
reereation field for the junior and 
senior high school students. In all 
the plannings the future populations 
have been considered, so that Long- 
view may grow consistently without 
altering the original plans of its 
creators. 

Under the Longview zoning sys- 
tem the manufacturing activities, 
the waterfront enterprises, the civic 
center, the business locations and the 


Longview already boasts of a daily 
newspaper which is housed in the 
above attractive looking home. The 
Daily News already has a circulation 
of over 3,500 copies, and this before 
the main industry of the town has 
begun the operation of its plant 


residential sections are kept dis- 
tinctly separate. The buildings 
themselves are restricted as to type 
and must be passed upon by the City 
Building Department before con- 
struction may commence. 


Subsidiary City 


Even the subsidiary city Ryder- 
wood, some thirty miles in the woods, 
built for the convenience of those 
engaged in the actual logging op- 
erations, is considered remarkable. 
At this site, where 250 men are now 
employed in development work, 100 
homes have already been built, and 
a store and office building and a 
community house are rapidly being 
completed in accordance with plans 
drawn up for a city of 3,000 to 5,000 
inhabitants. Ryderwood has streets 


seventy feet wide, graded and grav- . 
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eled, and more than 75 aeres of land 
have been eleared and platted for 
building. 


Everything Started at Once 


One cannot say that this or that 
building, or construction project was 
started first at Longview. They 
were all started first, in many cases 
contractor and architect starting to- 
gether on skeletons built from rough 
sketches. 

At a cost of $200,000 in a sur- 
vey lasting eight months where a 
total of 300 employes were em- 
ployed, an immense relief map 30 x 
42 feet, built in sections which rest 
on tables equipped with castors, 
gives a perfect topographical view 
of the Longview site. General op- 
erations are planned within the com- 
pany’s big engineering offices, in- 
Looking South on Commerce Ave. the 


building to the right is a large de- 
partment store 
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stead of a survey being made for 
each separate job. 


Make Own Pipe and Brick 


The Longview Company operates 
its own gravel pit, in which a crush- 
er is used for erushing rock for 
ballast. A concrete pipe making 
equipment produces between 600 
and 700 feet of six inch pipe to the 
machine per day on an eight hour 
shift. Two machines are equipped 
for making tamped pipe from four 
to 24 inches, and a larger machine 
produees poured pipe from 30 to 
54 inches diameter. 

In the concrete brick manufactur- 
ing plant ten brick making ma- 
chines, manufactured by the Shope 
Brick Co., Portland, average 5,000 
commons to the machine per day. 
Columbia river sand is used, which 
is brought up to their down docks on 
the Cowlitz river and stored in bunk- 
ers, each having a carrying capacity 
of 2,000 yards. In unloading and 
switching this material Ohio Loco- 
motive Cranes of 20 and 25 ton ca- 
paeity are used. 


Vast Development Work 


Synchronous with the actual con- 
struetion of mills, hotels, business 
blocks and dwellings, there were in 
addition to the grading and paving 
of streets and installation of sewer 
system and water supply huge engi- 
neering feats to be accomplished, 
such as the building of a new rail- 
road to the camps and the town 
itself, construction of a bridge, an 
overhead crossing, the dredging of 
the harbor and the building of 
doeks, a huge pump house, and many 


other projects, each one in itself of 
utmost importance. 


Pump House 


Because part of Longview lies 
slightly below flood level of the Co- 
lumbia river the installation of an 
immense pump house was deemed 
necessary to affect proper drainage. 
A No. 21 Marion gas-electric com- 
bination shovel and drag line made 
by the Marion Steam Shovel Co. of 
Marion, Ohio, was used in exeavat- 
ing drainage canals. 

These shovels were mounted on 
crawling traction trueks. The 21 
Marion drag line was also used in 
construction of a portion of the 
Ocean llighway which passes 
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Large Modern Hotel with 200 rooms 
and 200 baths has been completed 


through this territory and leads to 
the bathing resort of Long Beach, a 
few hours’ drive distant. 


Docks and Harbor Built 


On September 8, 1922, the driving 
of piling for docks began. The first 
dock unit for the use of miscel- 
laneous cargo and the fir mill of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Company 
(now under construction) has a 
berthing space of 1,400 feet, and 1s 
of the heaviest type designed to 
earry 1,000 pounds per square foot. 
Shipside and inshore traeks are sup- 


This view of the lobby interior shows 
with what good taste the Hotel Monti- 
cello has been built and furnished 


plied and the lumber will be handled 
entirely by traveling electric ES 
fifty feet high with an over-reach 
or working radius of 100 feet. . 

The export lumber dock will have 
a storage capacity of several million 
feet of lumber and will be able to 
accommodate four 12,000-ton vessels 
at one time. It will require ap- 
proximately 6,300 feet of piping 
from 60 feet to 110 feet long. 1000. 
000 feet of lumber, 30.000 10 
vards of rock riprap and 500.00 
eubie yards of sand to eomplete the 
doek now under construction. EY 
eral dredges are engaged in improv: 
ing the mouth of the Cowlitz river 
to meet with the full approval 0 
the War Department. 
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Longview already boasts of 4 banks. 


This picture shows the home of the 
Longview National Bank 


Railway 

In the erection of the Longview, 
Portland and Northern Railway 
alone more than 500 men are em- 
ployed. This will be a standard 
gauge common carrier line and is 
expected to be in operation in the 
summer of this year. This line will 
run as far inland as Ryderwood, 30 
miles north of Longview. In addi- 
tion branch lines will be built from 
old railroads into Longview. 


Steel Bridge 


One of the important big develop- 
ments as part of the new railway 
system is the erection of the Cowlitz 
river four-span steel drawbridge 
over the Columbia river at the mouth 
of the Cowlitz. This bridge by 
means of trunk lines will connect the 
Longview, Portland and Northern 
Railway direct with the lines of the 
Northern Pacifie, the Union Pacific 
and Great Northern Railways, giv- 
Ing Longview direct access to three 
trans-continental lines. 

This bridge, which was admitted 
to be a full six-months' Job, was com- 
pleted by Booth and Pomeroy of 
Portland, contraetors in structural 
steelwork, bridges and docks, in 97 
days, having been completed and 
opened to traffic by the sixth day of 
August, 1929. 

Mr. S. R. Booth, president of this 
company, which is operated on a 
Union plan, says that the reason his 
firm continually breaks records in 
the time completion of big jobs is 
because they use the highest types 
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of efficiency equipment and picked 
men. 

Booth & Pomeroy also built for 
the use of the Longview, Portland 
and Northern Railway an overhead 
crossing at West Kelso, an adjoining 
town. In the bridge work a scow 
pile-driver, equipped with a special 
Vulcan steam hammer, was used, in 
addition to several land drivers on 
skids, all of which were equipped 
with Vulcan steam hammers. 


Marvellous Power Plant 


As the entire logging and milling 
Operations will be electrically con- 
trolled the power plant, now under 
construction, is perhaps one of the 
most gigantic single pieces of work 
undertaken. This structure is be- 
ing built on a structural steel frame- 
work 220 x 300 feet and 84 feet 
high. The walls will be of brick and 
the roof of reinforced concrete. Two 


stacks, each 300 feet high, are 54 
feet in diameter at the base and will 
taper to 21 feet in diameter at the 
top. The stacks are of reinforced 
concrete, built in seven foot sections 
at a pouring. 

In the erection of the steel frame 
for the new power plant Booth and 
Pomeroy, of Portland, once more 
reached a record, completing the 
work in 42 days; 1,000 tons of 
structural steel manufactured by the 
Kansas City Structural Steel Com- 
pany were required. Ordinarily this 
is distinctly a 100 day job. The 
complete electrical generator equip- 
ment will be of General Electric 
manufacture. 

A remarkably Interesting tem- 
porary floating power plant, pro- 
vides power for the business and 
residential needs of the present, as 
well as for incidental construction 
purposes. This power plant has a 
1.500 kilowatt equipment manu- 
factured by the Allis-Calmers Com- 
pany of Milwaukee. 


Monticello Hotel 


Of first prominence to the visitor 
to Longview is the Monticello Hotel, 
designed by Frederick McElbain of 
Kansas City and built by the West- 
lake Company of St. Louis. This 
Structure, which is six stories high 
is of skeleton frame, fireproof con- 
struction and designed in modified 
Italian style. Montana tapestry 
brick has been used on its handsome 
exterior, which has a large porch 
forming the entrance. The entire 
lobby has a tiled floor, and is pan- 
elled to the ceiling in walnut. The 


The attractive building of the Lumber- 
men’s Bank & Trust Co. The Long- 
Bell Co. occupies the second floor 
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The attractive exterior of the popular Community Building, comprising theatre, elub house, gymnasium, bowling 
alley and swimming tank, also several class rooms 


ceiling is of ornamental plaster. The 
dining room has been carried out 
after the style of the French Renais- 
sance. The smaller rooms of the 
building are finished throughout in 
two tones of gray enamel. 

Each of the 200 rooms is equipped 
with a 514 foot Pembroke built-in 
bath tub of recess pattern manufac- 
tured by the Standard Sanitary 
Manufacturing Company. The lav- 
atories are of vitreous china. Regu- 
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lar syphon jet closets with Church 
white seats and Sloan valves were 
used. The lavatories and closet 
bowls are produets of the West 
Coast Porcelain Manufacturers. 

A direct steam heating system has 
been installed by the Illinois Engi- 
neering Company, of Chicago. The 
boiler is manufactured by the Kew- 
anee Boiler Co., of Kewanee, Ill, 
and is of Smokeless Firebox type. 

A seven-ton Baker Ice Machine 
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controls a modern ammonia refrig- 
erating system, manufactured by the 
Baker Ice Machine Company of 
Omaha, Nebraska. Two latest type 
Otis elevators of two-speed alternat- 
ing current geared traction machines 
have each a capacity of 2000 lbs. 
and a speed of 300 feet per minute, 
and having doors equipped with au- 
tomatie door closers and electrical 
interlocks. 

A spacious playground in the rear 
is furnished with playground equip- 
ment manufactured by the F. Me 
dart Company of St. Louis. The 
hotel has its own tennis court and & 
fally equipped wireless installation. 

Excavation in the building work 
eneountered no difficulties other 
than occasional caving in, as the soil 
is loose and sandy. In this emer- 
gency the use of sheet piling was 
resorted to. 


Rush Work 


The execution of the plans for 
the school and community houses 
are little short of remarkable, to 
say nothing of decidedly unusual. 
On both of these structures the con 
tractors were already on the grounds 
before even a blue print was made. 
It was here that Architect Norman 
Torbitt’s years of experience prov 
the mastery of his work. From 
rough sketches the approximate 
sizes of the buildings were deter- 
mined, and so well did the architect 
and eontraetors team on these jobs 
that very few changes were foun 


The first floor plan of the Community 
Building. Note how the different sec 
tions can be closed off separately 
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The second foor plan of the Com- 
munity Buildiug 


necessary as the work progressed, 
and considerable time saving was 
actually accomplished. 


School House 


With the contractors and archi- 
tect eommencing their work almost 
simultaneously this structure, which 
was commenced without a finished 
blue print, from rough sketches only, 
on April 25, 1923, was completed 
and occupied on the first of Octo- 
ber. The dimensions of the building 
are 205 x 221 and constitutes but 
half of the first unit of the proposed 
complete structure. 

It has been designed exelusively 
as a grade school with certain slight 
modifieations made so that three 
rooms ean be used temporarily for 
a high school. This one unit de- 
signed to accommodate 600 pupils is 
already overerowded with 200 more 
pupils than it has been planned for. 

The building is of hollow tile and 
stueeo with a tile roof, in Spanish 
design. Besides class rooms a spe- 
eial portion has been made for man- 
ual training and domestie science. 
Complete gymnasium facilities have 
been provided, furnished with 
Spalding equipment throughout. 

The school building is heated by 
the split system that changes the air 
in the class rooms eleven times an 
hour. Direct radiation in each class 
room takes care of the heat loss 
through the windows and outside 
wall surfaces. The entire plant, 
which is equipped with American 
Radiator Company’s radiators has 
thermostatic control equipment man- 
ufactured by the Johnson Service 
Company of Milwaukee. 


Community House 


The attractive Community House, 
also built under rush order, with 
the contractors and architects com- 
mencing work simultaneously, is a 


The first unit of Longview’s first school. 
along Spanish lines of architecture. 
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two-story structure of stucco over 
brick, in Old English design, 
trimmed in half timbers with log 
gables over the main entrance. This 
building has been designed to take 
eare of four different activities that 
include those of men, women, boys 
and girls athletics, each of which 
has separate departments. i 

An auditorium that seats between 
700 and 800 is arranged on two floors 
and has a fully equipped stage. A 
completely equipped projection 
booth for two motion picture ma- 
chines has been provided. An out- 
standing feature of the auditorium 
is the wrought iron grills enclosing 
a space for a pipe organ. : 

The dimensions of the auditorium 
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This comprises about half the completed building. A ^ 
It is already a very popular institution, judging fr 
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are 50 x 113 feet with a general ceil- 
ing height of 30 feet. The gymna- 
sium, bowling alley, and swimming 
pool are so arranged that by the 
locking of doors from each of the 
other departments the group using 
these conveniences at that time 
may have exclusive use of them. 
Each of these departments has its 
own locker room and shower bath 
room as well as its own lobby. 

The gymnasium, which has brick 
walls in three colors, has an outside 
dimension of 50 x 70 feet and a sep- 
arate storage room to take care of 
the paraphernalia. 

The physical director’s office is 
located so as to give complete super- 
vision of the gymnasium, and the 
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main office is so arranged that the 
lobby attendant ean take care of the 
men's and boys' lobby as well as of 
the three different locker rooms. A 
bowling alley has provision for 
three alleys. The swimming pool 
has a dimension of 25 x 60 with 
walkways on three sides and varies 
in depth from 31% to 8 feet. 

Three large class rooms and a 
kitchen are so arranged that they 
may be thrown into one big room for 
special occasions or banquets, and 
have direct access to a service en- 
trance. The lockers are arranged 
according to the Kansas City Lock- 
er system with wire baskets for gym- 
nasium apparel not in use, so that 
only as many lockers as there are 
actual persons in the gymnasium at 
one time are necessary. Weisteel 
shower equipment is used, each 
shower having four compartments. 
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Longview already boasts of the 12- 
family Apartment House, pictured 
ere 


various rear room exits so that it 
serves aS an extra rear exit from 
any part of the building. Crane 
Plumbing and the Trane vapor sys- 
tem of heating is installed through- 
out. In the Auditorium quaint old 
English hand wrought lanterns and 
chandeliers have been used, no two 
being alike. In the men’s and boys 
lobbies the same spirit of design is 
carried out in cast metal. Each lan- 
tern both within and without has 
been especially designed for its dis- 
tinct locality. The roof is covered 
with Johns-Manville Co. Asbestos 


Roofing. 
Planning the Buildings 


Architects actively connected in 
the designing of business buildings, 
residences, school, community house, 
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Typical floor plan showing 4 apartments on a floor 


A service entrance opening at the ete., are Messrs. Norman Torbitt, of 
side of the building connects with Kansas City, located at Longyan 
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Plan of the Basement. Each apartment has its own storage locker 
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a two-year contract, Jd. 
Holmes of Seattle, Frederick as 
bain of Kansas City, H. S. Copelan 
and Son of Longview, W. S. Ly 
ning of Kelso and J. B. Nevins 0 
Seattle. ) 
The greater part of the planning 
is being done by Architect Norman 
Torbitt, whose works include 
schoolhouse, the community hous, 
several business blocks and ove 
twenty residences. Torbitt 18 we 
known all through the state of v 
souri, where he has been a mem 
of the firm of Miller, Opel & Tor 
bitt. E 
Mr. Torbitt arrived in Longview 
on January 8, 1923, with the pror 
pect of building up his entire 0 
ganization here. He immedia 
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Floor plan of 18 room Apartment. 


placed nine men selected locally in 
his office, and from two to three men 
on outside work. During the year 
1923 he averaged more than one job 
a week, completing exactly 53 plans. 
Some of the bigger pieces of Tor- 
bitt’s work at Longview in addition 
to the school and community houses 
buildings, are the Bank building, 
the Colonial building, the Post Office, 
the Lodge building and the New 
Broadway Hotel. 

The Westlake Construction Co., 
contractors of St. Louis, performed 
the construction of the Monticello 
Hotel, the Long-Bell Building, the 
Longview National Bank Building, 
the Mt. Solo apartments, the school 
house and the Lumberman’s Bank 
Building. Other structures were let 
to local contractors which included 
the Longview Co., the Copeland Co., 
of Longview, Johnson and Blaesdell, 
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Exterior similar to that on opposite page 


Pelton Construction Co., Smith & 
McIntyre, Crite Construction Co. 
and F. Richmond Smith. 


Residential 


More than 400 houses have already 
been constructed and occupied in 
St. Helens addition, built as an ìn- 
dustrial housing district. These 
houses, which have been designed by 
J. B. Nevins of Seattle, are on nine 
different floor plans so that no two 
houses on any one block are alike. 
In placing these houses particular 
thought has been given to their re- 
lation one to another so as to make 
a harmonious group as a whole. 
They consist of four and five roows 
with bath, low down tank closets 
and five foot tubs are of Crane man- 


The section of St. Helens addition at 
Longview, Washington. Mt. St. Helens 
can be faintly seen in the background 


ufaeture. All kitchens are equipped 
with Dutch closets and are wired 
for electric ranges. The 18 x 20 
sinks and 30 gallon hot water boil- 
ers are of Crane manufacture. 

Living rooms are usually about 14 
x 18 or 14 x 20 feet, and the dining 
rooms have been so arranged that 
they may be used as bedrooms if nec- 
essary. The lots are 50 x 120 feet 
in size, most of them equipped with 
garages. All lots are graded and 
have wide parkways in front, where 
trees are being planted and land- 
seape work being done as in the re- 
strieted residential sections. These 
houses are either rented or sold to 
the workers, or they may buy lots 
and build their own homes, as many 
have already done. 


Apartment Houses 


Longview already has two brick 
and cast stone apartment houses. 
The Sunset apartments have twelve 
apartments each of which are sup- 
plied with an extra separate bed- 
room. A Trane steam heating sys- 
tem with Dunham specialties manu- 
faetured by €. H. Dunham Co. of 
Chieago, has been installed and all 
apartments are provided with elec- 
trie ranges. Crane plumbing equip. 
ment is used throughout both the 
Sunset and Mt. Solo apartments. 
The Mt. Solo apartments, of which 
there are eighteen. do not have the 
extra bedroom. They are equipped 
with extra service stairs. 


St. Helens Inn 


Of interesting construction is the 
St. Helens Inn. designed by John 
Nevins, Seattle. This is a group of 

(Please turn to page 122) 


Simple Accounting for Builders 


By Morgan G. Farrell 


Vice-President, Frank Hill Smith, Inc., New York 


IKE every other business, 
building calls for some sort 
of accounting systems to keep 

track of income and outlay. It may 
be so crude that the builder never 
does know where he is at, or it may 
be so top-heavy that a force of 
elerks is required to keep it in run- 
ning order. 

A system of books which will tell 
the contractor exactly where he 
stands at any time is essential to 
his success—more so perhaps than 
in any other line of business. A 
shop-keeper can tell without much 
bookkeeping whether he is having a 
good or bad month. So can a manu- 
facturer. The one is selling and the 
other is making the same things all 
the time. But the contractor is 
turning out a product which takes 
months to complete, which is com- 
posed of numerous and complex ma- 
terials and operations and of which 
no two finished units are alike. 

Material for each job must be 
ordered independently, and paid for 
as it is delivered over a period of 
several months, whether it is built 
in or left lying on the ground. Pay- 
rolls vary widely from week to week. 
Sub-contractors accounts must be 
kept straight—not an easy task as 
some of them have very elementary 
ideas of accounting. When they 
need money they come around and 
expect to get it for the asking. 
Again there are the insurance ac- 
counts never alike two months in 


succession, ° ‘nts with owners, 
and archi‘ f whom has his 
own sys‘ "ks and bank- 
ing cor mention the 
interr een partners 
or ste ind the rest. 

A^ s revenue is 


received in the shape of ‘‘85% of the 
work completed each month on sev- 
eral jobs in varying stages of com- 
pletion. Final payments of large 
sums are often held up indefinitely 
because a ceiling cracked or the 
front door hardwe-e failed to arrive 
or paint spatters have not been re- 
moved or for some equally cogent 
reason. 

It is not to be marvelled at, 
that builders go on for years in a 
state of insolveney without know- 
ing K. If there is something in the 
bank and creditors are not pressing, 
they know they must have made 
money. If the office benches are 
filled to capacity with collectors and 
the balance is weak, they must have 
lost. How, where and why, they do 
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not know. Certainly the books 0. 
many of them do not shed much 
light on the subject. 

Yet that is exactly what the book: 
should do. They can be made to 
show how any job stands at any 
time; and that without any compl. 
eated system. Builders are only to 
prone to shy away from accounting 
as being so much more red tape to 
entangle them. Apart from the fact 
that builders bookkeeping is really 
very simple, a little red tape while 
the business is alive, is better than 
a red flag when it is defunct. 


Elements of Accounting 


The journal, cash-book and ledger 
form the basis of any system of ac- 
counts; and for a small business they 
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How the purchase and sale of merchandise is entered in the Journal 
and Cash Books 
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are sufficient. If all payments and 
receipts are by check the check-book 
may replace the eash-book, though 
this is not advisable as will be shown. 
All accounting is now done by 
double entry; that is there must be 
a debit and a credit entry of every 
item posted in the books. The ob- 
ject of this to afford a check upon 
entries which are either incorrect 
or omitted altogether. 

As an example of how books are 
handled under double entry the 
pages in Fig. 1 show a few elemen- 
tary transactions. They represent 
the accounts of a builders’ supply 
company. The mechanics of the 
transactions are the same for a 
contracting company, but as a 
builder purchases materials and 
labor and sells finished houses it is 
simpler to use the illustration given, 
and apply it later to the builders’ 
requirements. 

Note that an account 1s debited 
with what comes into it and credited 
with what goes out of it. With this 
in mind here is the story of the 
transactions posted in the supply 
company's books. On November 8 
they received from the Atlas Ce- 
ment Co. on purchase order 100 
bbls. cement. Atlas is credited in 

the journal with $250.00, the cost of 
the 100 bbls. and cement account 
(which represents the stock of ce- 
ment) is debited. On Nov. 10 the 
A. B. Contracting Co. purchases 
and receives 50 bbls. of cement. 
They are therefore debited in the 
Journal with $150, the selling price 
of the 50 bbls. and cement account 
is credited with the same amount. 

On Nov. 15 the A. B. Contracting 
Co. pays for their cement. This is a 
eash transaction and accordingly it 
is passed through the cash book 
and not the Journal. Cash is 
debited $150, and the A. B. Con- 
tracting Co. credited with the pay- 
ment of a like amount. On Nov. 
18 the Supply Co. pays Atlas for 
the original 100 bbls. $250. Again 
in the Cash Book, Atlas is debited 
$250 and cash credited. 

The journal and cash book are 
merely memoranda of the several 
transactions. Since cement is be- 
ing continually purchased from 
Atlas and payments are being made 
them it is convenient to collect all 
Atlas purchases and payments into 
one account—in the Ledger. The 
same applies to the other accounts 
affected by the transactions namely: 
Cement, A. B. Contracting and 
Cash. These four ledger accounts 
are shown in Fig. 2. The column 
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How the different entries of Journal and Cash Books are transferred 
to Ledger Accounts 


headed fol. indicates the folio or 
book from which the items were 
posted into the ledger. 

The ledger account ‘‘Cement’’ is 
what is called a nominal account. 
One of its uses is to allocate any er- 
rors of omission in making entries. 
For instance, under the old system 
of single entry there would have 
been no such account. Atlas and 
the A. B. Co. would have had pages 
assigned to them upon which pur- 
chases and sales would be entered. 

Suppose that 10 bbls. cement had 
been sold by the yard man without 
notifying the bookkeeper. There 
would then have been no check 
whatever to identify the loss. By 
nsing the nominal account ‘‘Ce- 
ment, however, a physical inven: 
tory of cement on hand which is 
taken at least once a year would 
have disclosed that the account did 
not balance with the inventory. An 
investigation would then probably 
unearth same kind of receipt or de- 
livery slip to show that the missing 
10 bbls. had been delivered to Smith 
or Jones who had never been billed. 

In other words nominal accounts 
of merchandise are priced inven- 
tories which should check with 
actual inventories. 

There are other elementary ac- 
counts which need not be discussed 
at this time, as those in which the 
opening entries are made when a 
business is started, namely, capital 
accounts, etc. And, in passing, it 
may be stated that cash account in 
the Ledger derives its initial debit 
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entry that is the money assigned to 
it as a fund from which it makes 


. payment) from capital account. 


Thus all accounting is done 
through those elementary books: the 
journal, cash book and ledger. The 
elaborate and cumbersome systems 
of great corporations are simply ex- 
tensions, sub-divisions and modifica- 
tions of these books. (Of course, 
eost accounting with its records is 
quite distinct from the general 
books, and must not be confused 
with them. It is only a record of 
the cost of doing work and has no 
relation to the general books except 
that, to be correct, it must agree or 
„tie in’’ with them.) 


Developing an Accounting System 


The journal is rapidly disappear- 
ing. At best it is only a memo- 
randum in which are posted all but 
cash transactions. For a building 
business the journal becomes only a 
long list of bills received and the 
accounts against which they must 
be charged. To be of any use, such 
charges must be classified and as- 
sembled by jobs or by the nature of 
the work such as brickwork, car- 
pentry, ete., or by both. 

In the system we are proposing a 
charge or voucher register will be 
substituted for the journal In 
register all eharges will be elassi- 
fied by jobs and by general expense. 
Also an auxiliary job book will be 
suggested which will further sub- 
divide the accounts lumped by jobs 

(Please turn to page 97) 
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Girls’ Home Built of Concrete Tile 


7 | YO provide a home for convales- 
eent girls is the laudable ob- 
jeet of the Margaret and 

Sarah Switzer Foundation, New 

York. With the funds available 

they have built a home totally dif- 

ferent in design from the usual 
cheerless institutional building, as it 
has the appearance of a large coun- 
try house. It is situated at Manas- 

quan Park, N. J. 

In the building of this interesting 
structure, fire-proof construction has 
been used. The walls and interior 
partitions are of an improved con- 
erete block known as ‘‘Duntile.’’ 

The first story walls are 8" tile 
with 4” face brick. The second story 
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Section of Duntile wall construc- 
tion, using metal ties and tile tie 


walls are of 8^ tile with outer sur- 
face stueeoed. Details of both con- 
struction methods are shown in our 
drawings. 

The interior partition walls were 
of 4" and 6" tile. The floors are of 
conerete, supported by metal lath 
on light steel joists and girders, see 
detail on page 102 of this issue. 

The carpenter eontraetor was Rus- 
sell Johnson, Spring Lake, N. J. 
and the mason eontraetor, E. F. 
Benton, Belmar, N. J. The blocks 
were furnished by John M. Braly, 
who has established a profitable 
Duntile plant at Spring Lake, N. J. 
The entire equipment of his plant 
was furnished by W. E. Dunn Mfg. 


Joseph Duke Harrison 
Architect 


First Floor Plan l 
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Second Floor 
Plan 


Co. Holland, Mich. Their special 
method of applying a rotary com- 
pression to the hollow block makes 
it very compact, hence it is a poor 
absorber of water. 

It is interesting to know that a 
block weighing 27 lbs. 334 oz. was 
subjected to a test and submerged in 
water for 24 hours, and when re- 
moved it weighed 29 lbs. 34 oz. ab- 
sorbing only 1 lb. 12 oz. of water or 
6.4%—a very small percentage. As 
complete submersion seldom occurs 
in building construction, the blocks 
are to all practical purposes damp- 
proof. 

The increasing use of blocks of 
this type indicates that they have 
been meeting with favor by build- 
ing contractors, architects and own- 
ers. A large saving in laying is 
possible, as it takes less mortar and 
only requires use of half the thick- 
ness of plaster or stucco. Its density 
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and dead air spaces insure dry walls, 
as the convenient size of blocks ef- 
fect quite a saving in handling and 
laying. 

It is interesting to note that in a 
test recently made at the Testing 
Laboratory of Columbia University, 
that an 8x8x12" tile weighing 37.9 
lbs. sustained a maximum load in 
eompression of 37,377 lbs. As the 
gross area was 95 square inches, the 
ultimate strength is 920 lbs. per 
square inch of gross area. 

This test shows that the blocks 
are exceptionally well suited for 
bearing walls, and being of a size 
easily handled they will lay up 
rapidly without fatiguing the mason, 
as they are not too heavy. 


Below is shown the model Duntile 

plant at Spring Lake, N. J., which 

furnished the blocks for the Switzer 
Home at Manasquan Park, N. J. 


Section of Duntile and 
brick 
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Co-Operative Homes Meet a Real Need 


By Arthur E. Curtis 


Secretary, Co-Operative Apartment Section, National Association of Real Estate Boards 


HE desire for a home of their 
own is just as strong in fam- 
ilies with only a modest in- 
come as among those who possess 
plenty of money. For the average 
citizen the most economical form of 
home ownership is an apartment in 
e building owned co-operatively by 
its tenants. In addition to the econ- 
omy there are also many real ele- 
ments of satisfaction in comfort 
and convenience of apartment home 
life. — 
There is widespread interest 
throughout the United States in this 
subject, both in the real estate busi- 
ness and among those interested in 
the development of home ownership. 
It is interesting to know that in 
New York co-operative apartments 
have been, in the main, either of a 
very high class, or they have been 
in the poor sections. 

However, in Chicago, co-operative 
apartments have been taken up, in 
the main, by the middle classes, and 
there are more than 100 buildings of 
the standard middle-class apartment 
house type that are owned and op- 
erated by their tenant-owners. 

An apartment home may be se- 
cured in Chicago on a very modest 
basis. One of the most reliable 
companies in the business—Albert 
W. Swayne & Company—sells apart- 
ments, for instance, with an initial 
payment of $500.00 and up. Fol- 
lowing the first eost the balance is 
paid im, easy installments and the 
tenant-owner saves on the cost of 
living quarters for the family each 
-orth from 30 to 50 per cent. This 

^n proved time and again by 
s of eo-operative buildings 


in New York, Chieago and other 
cities over a long period of years. 

The purchase and ownership of a 
co-operative apartment is in many 
ways more simple than the purchase 
of an individual house and lot. The 
interests of the owner are also pro- 
tected more carefully because of the 
careful organization and operation 
of the building under the direct 
charge of dependable legal services, 
and a dependable operator. An 
apartment can be bought or sold in 
practically the same way as an in- 
dividual house. 


HE standard plan upon which 
co-operative apartments are 
handled is as follows: 

The building is incorporated un- 
der the state laws, title being taken 
in the name of the corporation. The 
sole object of this corporation is to 
own and operate this building. Let 
us assume that the corporation has 
purchased a building at a price of 
$215,000. There are thirty-six apart- 
ments in the building and it is 
mortgaged for $140,000, leaving an 
equity of $75,000. 

The capital stock issued would be 
775,000 consisting of 7,500 shares of 
$10 each. This equity has been 
spread over the thirty-six apart- 
ments and the relative value of each 
apartment expressed in shares of 
stock. Each person who purchases 
stock sufficient to represent the value 
of the apartment selected will be 
given a special lease by the eorpora- 
tion on the apartment for a term of 
years, equal to the life of the cor- 
poration, thus making the investor 
the owner of this apartment. 
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In the particular building men- 


tioned above, each purchaser of 4 
four-room apartment would pur- 
chase stock to the amount of Fl. 
980. He then obtains his lease and 
moves into his apartment. What 
monthly payments does he make! 


HERE are three items to be 

considered in making these 
monthly payments. The mortgage 
on the building calls for a prepay- 
ment each year of $7,000, which 
means a monthly item of $12. 93 to 
the owner of a four-room apartment 
and his share of the interest on the 
mortgage will amount to $20.31. 
The third item in his monthly bill 
of expense is his proportion of the 
general maintenance items, such as 
taxes, coal, janitor, hire, ete. This 
will amount to $17.09. Therefore, 
he will pay each month the sum of 
$50.33, made up of the following 
items: 


Mortgage pre-payment ... $12.98 
Interest on mortgage. 20.31 
Upkeep 17.09 

Total sem $50.33 


After the second year the own- 
ers’ monthly payments will increase 
each year as the mortgage on the 
building is paid off and the interest 
payments become less. 

A board of directors composed of 
tenants chosen from their own num- 
ber operates the building, controls 
the finances and regulates the gen- 
cral eonduet of the building. This 
board must also approve any new 
tenant proposed for any of the 
apartments. It often happens that 


(Continued on page 97) 
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A Cornice Study 


] Some Tried and True Methods of Constructing 
This Essential House Detail 
By Dwight L. Stoddard 


: HOPE this will be of interest to 1 have tried to illustrate a fair on the bottom. You may notice I 
1 the old builder that has spent „riety of the main kinds that we started and finished with the good 
his life at the trade, as a kind come in contact with in our daily old box cornice that perhaps from 

of a review, to look over and see work, from the cheapest shed to the the beginning to the end of the 
just what he has done and bring very expensive building, from the world will be about as good as man 
back to him pleasant memories of bungalow to the mansion, those with will ever be able to make. | 
c. the past. | great projection and those with Those that are interested can get 
II bope it will be of even more in; small For localities of sunshine all they want out of this study, and 
terest to the mechanie that is just and where there is eloudy weather, those that are not interested will not 
starting out and wants to see what where it rains and where it snows, get any more even if I wrote pages 
he can do and how to do it, how some that are high and some that of printed matter. The illustration 


to illustrate it and how to build it. are low, some on the top and some given below tells the story. 
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Built at the New York Show 


BUILDING 


Built at the Chicago Show 


“Own Your Home" Shows 
Help the Building Industry 


and a eonsequent stimulation of 

home building activity through- 
out the entire country have been 
greatly furthered by the many 
‘‘Own Your Home'"' expositions re- 
cently held in various parts of the 
United States. 

These expositions, among which 
the more notable include those held 
in New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Indianapo- 
lis, Birmingham, Ala., and Tacoma, 
Wash., proved highly successful 
without exception, establishing the 
fact that the American public is 
leaning more and more toward the 
individual home ownership idea, and 
pointing the way to continued pros- 
perity for the building industry. 


] ee in home ownership 


The “Better Heat” exhibit of the 
Molby Boiler Co. Two types of small 
boilers are shown 


The biggest of the shows held thus 
far have been the New York show 
and the Chicago show. At each of 
these a model home was built on the 
floor of the exposition building. 
Photographs and plans of these two 
houses appeared in the March issue 
of Bur,.DING AGE. A comparison 
of these with the two photographs at 
the top of this page will prove in- 
teresting when the fact is taken into 
consideration that both of the show 
structures were erected and fitted 
out completely in five days. 

The New York show closed on 
April 26th after a week of record- 
breaking attendance despite three 
days of extremely bad weather. The 
Chicago show, which preceded the 
New York show by a month, suf- 


Our own little corner where home 
builders found plans and information 
galore 
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fered continuous rain, sleet and 
snow throughout the week it was 
held but attracted more people than 
had ever before crowded the huge 
Colesium in which it was housed. 

In New York, although definite 
figures on the attendance are not 
yet available, the total number of 
visitors will far exceed those re- 
ported for any previous exposition 
of the kind. It was estimated that 
in one evening more than 15,000 peo- 
ple visited the show, which was held 
in one of the largest armories in the 
city. 

It was apparent at both the New 
York and Chicago shows that the 
vast crowds in attendance were no 
mere curiosity seekers but people 
who were truly interested in home 


The attractive display of David Lup- 
ton’s Sons Co., manufacturers of steel 
windows 
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The Portland Cement Association 
members furnished much of the ma- 
terial for the “Home that Rent Built” 


building, home furnishing, ete. In 
both cities the publie proved to be 
vitally interested in home building 
and home renovating, and to respond 
to the assertion on which all the ex- 
hibitors were working—that home 
ownership is possible and that the 
man of average income can own his 
home and save money by such own- 
ership. 

The decorations in the huge build- 
ings in whieh the shows were held 
were similar in both cities. Pano- 
ramie views of green meadows and 
country roads and little cottages and 
bungalows of every description 
formed a fitting background for the 
long rows of exhibitors' booths, all 
of which were decorated in a uni- 
form color scheme of blue, orchid, 
gold, red and black. 

The gayly painted scenic drops 
depicting country home sites and 
the banks of early Spring flowers at 
once put the city flat dweller in a 
mood receptive to the blandishments 
of the interests that would have him 
own his home. 

From architectural plans and 
building materials to kitchen ranges 
and mortgage  procedure,—every- 
thing required in financing, build- 
ing and furnishing—the modern 
home was on display. In the 200 ex- 


The water test of Laminex door by 
the Wheeler-Osgood Co. at the 
Tacoma, Wash., show 


hibit booths on display in each city, 
the many problems of home building 
could be solved while you waited. 
The most intricate tangles were 
straightened out by experts in the 
many phases of home building who 
were not baffled by a single question 
throughout the expositions. 

The large family that sought a 
small house could find just what was 
desired and those who didn’t have 
the money with which to buy rent 
relief were shown how they could get 
it. In this connection, nearly every 
exhibitor presented a range of prices 
suitable to different incomes. 

The Divisions of Finance reported 
a great interest in financing meth- 
ods and at both shows issued a let- 
ter received by the administration 
committees from E. F. Cellarius, 
Secretary of the United States 


League of Building and Loan Asso- 
eiations. At present there is a short- 
age of more than $3;000,000,000 
worth of home construction, accord- 
ing to Mr. Cellarius. 


Building the “Home that Rent Built.” 
Near the end of the third day of con- 
struction 

In discussing the returns from 
questionnaires sent out to all ex- 
hibitors during each show, the ad- 
ministration committees estimate 
that over $10,000,000 worth of resi- 
dence construction will be imme- 
diately undertaken as a result of 
the holding of these expositions. 

This, of course, will directly bene- 
fit the manufacturers of electrical 
fixtures, wall paper, plumbing equip- 
ment, etc., as well as the manufac- 
turers of other building materials 
and the building industry in general. 

All of the exhibitors at both the 
New York and Chicago shows re- 
ported favorably on the results of 
the expositions. The Bessler Mov- 
able Stairway Company, whose in- 
teresting exhibit is pictured in one 
of the accompanying illustrations, 
reported that during the first three 
days of the New York show, 41 sales 
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The Upson Board exhibit.  Upeon 
Board was used for the back panels 
in all the show booths 


were made and that many architects 
at the exposition had specified the 
novel movable stairs. The Holland 
Furnace Co. reported 90 actual re- 
quests a day to bid on orders and 
the C. S. Wert Company sold 11 
machines during the first four days. 
The Crane Company reported sales 
of 45 water heaters in five days and 
the Portland Cement Association re- 
ported an appreciable amount of in- 
terest. 

The Rocbond Company stated that 
they found the home builder vitally 
interested in securing dependable 
building materials. This firm also 
reported a splendid list of prospects 
and several orders before the show 
was half over. They also remarked 
on the number of architects and 
builders who visited their booth and 


requested samples and specifications 


for proper application. 

Other exhibitors whose displays 
attracted great interest and much 
business at the New York Show 
were: Abendroth Brothers, Amer- 
ican Ambi Corp., American Mag- 
nestone Corp., Atlas Portiand Ce- 
ment Co., Beaver Tile, Inc., William 
M. Crane Co., Crozier-Straub, Inc., 
Eastern Hollow Building Tile Mfrs. 

(Please turn to page 119) 


This exhibit worked overtime all dur- 
ing the exposition. It was a big at- 


traction 
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Modern Improvements Fifty Years Ago 


x ITH the exception of cloth- 
V ing fashions nothing 
| changes its styles more 
than home building. There are 
distinctly definable periods in 
American home architecture that 
are just as obvious as the more 
radical changes in personal attire. 
F’or instance, a well-seasoned build- 
er can estimate the age of a build- 
ing pretty accurately simply by 
looking at it. 

Harking back to the ‘‘good old 
days''—before the advent of sky- 
scrapers, subways, automobiles, ete. 
Ave reproduce here a rare old relic 
of the vintage of 1871 which our 
editor discovered while rummaging 
through some files that date back 
previous to the years when Buirp- 
ING AGE was young. 

Fifty years doesn’t seem such a 
long time when compared with the 
centuries that have been rolled back 
recently in the discoveries of ancient 
Egyptian tombs, but it is a long 


time, nevertheless. One look at the 
picture on the opposite page will 
tell you that. The drawing orig- 
inally appeared in Harper’s Weekly, 
October 28th, 1871 under the head- 
ing, ‘‘Modern Improvements,’’ as 
follows: 


66 ODERN progress shows no 

reverence for the old or 
the picturesque. It spares neither 
work of human hands nor natural 
scenery. The old romantic city of 
Nuremberg is torn down to make 
way for railroad depots, modern 
shops, and palatial hotels. There 
was at one time talk of leveling the 
lofty rock on which stands the 
noble castle of Edinburgh, and 
nothing saved it but the outcry of 
execration which the proposal roused 
from a few people of taste. 

Our own country exhibits many 
striking examples of this spirit. 
The good people of Boston, who 
first leveled the breastwork of 


Simple Accounting for Builders 


(Continued from page 89) 

in the voucher register into their 
component parts such as: excavat- 
ing, foundations, etc. The cash 
book is the least changed of the ele- 
mentary books. It is merely sub- 
divided alphabetically so that sev- 
eral clerks can attend to certain 
parts of the cash transactions in- 
stead of one; but the total remains 
the same. 

The ledger is, of course, subject 
to the greatest amount of sub- 
division since it is the general re- 
pository of all the accounts. It is 
also divided into volumes alpha- 
betically. Its accounts can be mul- 
tipled indefinitely, and arranged 
according to the greatest utility. 
How they should be arranged is the 
important study. For they must 
lend themselves to the greatest ease 
of analysis. For instance if a 
builder is purchasing all his trim 
for several jobs from the Bayside 
Mills, it is best to have several pages 
in the ledger assigned to their ac- 
count, one page being set apart for 
each job they are supplying, and 
when payments are made it should 
be specified to which job they ap- 
ply and entered accordingly. 

Nothing is more dangerous in 
building than to allow the accounts 
of an individual job to become 


merged with those of another. For 
payments may be made regularly 
and fully by the owners of one job 
and very irregularly by those of 
another. It is not only unfair, but 
it is bad business, to cause the good 
pay to earry the poor pay. The 


Bunker Hill to obtain a foundation 
for the Monument, now talk of 
abolishing the Monument to give 
place to stores! In the same way 
many venerable structures have dis- 
appeared from our own city, as 
depicted by our artist in the fine 
sketch. The site of the picturesque 
old mansion, with its Revolutionary 
traditions, is wanted for a modern 
building, and down it must go; and 
with it disappears another of the 
few links that still conneet us with 
the past. But this is one of the 
inevitable consequences of progress 
and improvement. Comfort, clean- 
liness, and convenience are of more 
importanee to society than the 
merely picturesque, and it is only 
against the needless destruetion of 
the memorials of the past that a 
protest should be entered. That of 
the old Hancock House in Boston, 
for example, was an inexcusable act 
of vandalism whieh ean never be 
repaired.’’ 


poor pay man’s account should 
show that he is behind and proper 
pressure, legal or otherwise, ap- 
phed. It is better to stop the job 
altogether than to carry on when 
payments are not forthcoming. 
The same applies to the job which 
is losing money, though the treat- 
ment is different. 
(To be continued) 


Co-Operative Homes Meet a Real Need 


(Continued from page 92) 

the owner may wish to sell his 
apartment. The new tenant must 
meet all the requirements set up by 
the other owners, as represented by 
the board of directors. 

The owner of the apartment may 
sublet it at any time he desires by 


simply securing the approval of the 


proposed tenant by the board of di- 
rectors. 

A co-operatively owned apartment 
is & man’s castle the same as a 
house. He can do as he wishes in it 
as long as he does not interfere with 
the other tenants. Heating and 
plumbing of the entire building is 
in charge of the board of directors. 
He, therefore, has no worries 
about these, but he handles any 
changes, repairs, decorating in his 
own apartment exactly as he would 
if his living quarters were set up on 
a lot in a suburb. 

Regarding the building 
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itself, 


even strieter tests are made regard- 
ing arrangement, materials and con- 
struction than in the average apart- 
ment building. Every element 
affecting the structure, the land 
values, the neighborhood and the 
transportation for that section is 
earefully considered by the depend- 
able firms which make a success of 
this form of home ownership. 
Everything is secured for the pur- 
chaser which will tend to increase 
the value of his purchase and to 
insure for him and his family the 
maximum of convenience and com- 
fort. 

The experience of many years has 
shown that the most economical and 
satisfactory method of handling co- 
operative apartments is the ‘‘100 
per cent plan,’’ that is, the method 
by which each apartment in the 
building is owned by an individual 
purchaser and in general occupied 
by him. 


ana Bi s 


HE unparalleled building ac- 
tivity in the South during the 
last few years has brought 
out some striking examples of high- 
class modern apartment structures. 
In all of the important cities of the 
South, the building of better class 
apartment houses has increased in 
big strides. In some of the more 
populous cities and especially the 
winter resorts, the demand for bet- 
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ter housing facilities has been met 
with the erection of apartment build- 
ings that are truly beautiful in ar- 
chitectural appearance and ultra- 
modern in plan and equipment. 

Of these modern structures the 
building shown on this page is typi- 
eal. It is the Granada Apartment 
Hotel recently completed at Miami, 
Florida. The Granada is one of 
many apartment buildings which 
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have been erected throughout the 
South under the finaneing system 
of G. L. Miller & Co., Inc., of Atlan- 
ta, Ga. 

The Granada is a spacious strue— 
ture in which the architect has ef- 
feetively combined the practical 
with the beautiful. It is built in 
two sections of five and six stories 
respectively. It is of concrete 


column and girder construction. 
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ONSIDERABLE space in this issue is devoted 
to apartment houses. This is a type of home 
construction for which there is an increasing de- 
mand not only in our large cities but in the smaller 
towns. We show a variety of designs suitable for 
the small as well as the large city. To be posted 
on the latest designs on this type of construction 
puts the builder in an advantageous position when 
talking to his clients. 
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UILDING prosperity, which is again luckily 
with us this year, will, of course, bring its own 
troubles. That there will be a shortage of skilled 
labor is certain. There is no one can help future 
situations, in this respect, so much as the contrac- 
tors themselves. There should be no building job 
going on without one or more apprentices being 
employed. It is only in this way that the supply 
of future building mechanics can be recruited. 
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HE first week of 
May in each year 

is being put apart as an 
accident prevention 
week in the building in- 
dustry: The National 
Association of Builders 
Exchanges are giving 
this movement their 
earnest support. Both 
employee and employer 
are equally benefited by 
safe working conditions 
being established and 
strietly adhered to on all 
building jobs. A little 
thought on accident pre- 
vention will create bet- 
ter working conditions, 
and this will materially 
aid in arresting dissatis- 
faction and keep men on 
the job. No matter how 
much the compensation 
there has never been an 


Better Homes in America 


HE week of May 11th-18th is 
designated as ‘‘Better Homes 
Week’’ and in many communities 
some certain homes will be open to 
the public as demonstration houses 
to show not only good construction, 
but good furnishing for the house of 
moderate cost. Exhibitions of this 
kind all serve to interest the public 


in building better houses therefore 
builders should do whatever they can 
to have such demonstration houses 
exhibited in their own town as often 


as possible. No better advertising 
could possibly be secured and now 
we have the help of radio to broad- 
cast the message of building better 
homes. BUn DNG ÁGE is glad to be 
of some help in this work. Be sure 
to read the artiele by Mr. Schermer- 
horn in this issue. 


Give the boys a chance 
to work and the oppor- 
tunity to learn to like it. 
It is not everyone that 
will stiek but some will 
and they will be the 
worth while kind. 


HERE has been 

earnest effort made 
by various organizations 
to interest boy gradu- 
ates of our schools to 
enter the building 
trades. What are the 
builders of your own 
town doing along this 
line? Simply saying 
that boys only want 
white collar jobs is er- 
roneous. They will work 
at the building trades if 
conditions are right—it 
is up to the building con- 
tractors themselves to 
make the work right. 
To build a structure is 


accident that paid. 
We all should try to 
make conditions safer. 


UILDING a city such as is interestingly de- 
scribed in this issue is certainly a big under- 
taking and it shows what the building industry is 
capable of, when required. This article is doubly 
interesting because it also represents a city built 
especially to serve the needs of the building indus- 
try. The Long-Bell Lumber Company, in locating 
a new plant at Longview have laid their plans with 
far-seeing vision. It is no mere temporary lumber 
camp with them. Their product has long been 
known with favor to building contractors. It is 
certainly interesting to note to what magnitude a 
lumber business may attain as it reflects the mag- 
nitude of the building industry. This artiele is 
interesting in the extreme, you will enjoy it. 


interesting work. There 
is chance for brains, 
‘muscle, nerve, skill and 
hard work—at good pay. 


S O far building activity is greater this year than 
last for the same period of time. Buildings 
of all kinds are required now as much as ever, and 
the situation is one that builders will do well to 
give serious attention to. Fair business treatment 
of customers is always a good rule to follow and it 
certainly should not be overlooked now because we 
are at the height of prosperity in the building 
trades. To attempt gouging would lead to another 
disastrous strike by the general public. The extra 
profit made by a few ‘‘hold up’’ attempts will be 
more than lost by the amount of work held up and 
confidence lost when the true conditions are found 
out by the public. A fair piece of work done at 
a fair price should be the motto of every builder. 
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Apartment House Electrical Installation 


ERHAPS nowhere else does 
P proper electrical equipment 

mean so much from the sales 
point of view as it does in an apart- 
ment. When an apartment is being 
looked at by the prospective tenant 
with a view of renting, it can often 
be ‘‘sold’’ by properly calling atten- 
tion to the various outlets, chande- 
liers, etc., that have been provided 
for the comfort of the tenant. 

This being the case it is up to the 
builder of apartments to see that all 
these various devices are properly 
included and installed. It is not suf- 
ficient to merely have a chandelier 
in each room, a number of con- 
venience outlets for attaching vari- 
ous appliances should be included. 


Here is a well illuminated bathroom, 

lights being placed on each side of 

mirror. There is a convenience out- 

let for attaching curling iron, heater, 
etc., that add to comfort 


Let us start with the main hall. 
Proper ceiling chandeliers shedding 
a bright light on the staircase are a 
necessity. Then to make cleaning 
convenient base outlets for attaching 
a vacuum cleaner is something that 
will be appreciated by the janitor. 

Each apartment should, of course, 
be provided with a bell connected 
with the push button in the vestibule 
and this can be most conveniently 
operated by a bell transformer 
rather than the old-fashioned bat- 
tery method. Going into the apart- 
ment proper there should be a switch 
controlling some light so that the 
foyer or other room will be illumi- 
nated before the occupants enter it. 
This is very important as many peo- 
ple are timid about entering a dark 
room. 


HE living room should have 

side brackets or center chan- 
delier as faney may dictate, but 
there should be a sufficient number 
of baseboard outlets for lamps, 
phonograph connection, vacuum 
cleaner, ete. 

The dining room should have a 
center chandelier, as side brackets 
will always cast a shadow on the 
table because of people sitting in the 
direct path of the light. The ideal 
way is to have side brackets in ad- 
dition to the chandelier. In this 
room a center floor outlet is a con- 
venience as to it may be attached the 
percolator, toaster, ete., set directly 
on the table with no wires running 
across or down from chandelier. 

The kitchen should have good 
ceiling lights, but there should be 
outlets so that electric iron, etc., can 
be attached. In the modern kitchen 
electric dish washers are used and a 
special outlet for this should be 
provided. An exhaust fan is now 
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becoming more of a common luxury 
and this should also be provided for. 

The ideal way of illuminating a 
bathroom is by two fixtures, one on 
each side of the medicine cabinet 
mirror so that the occupants will 
have proper light in making their 
toilet. In this room a convenience 


outlet for attaching curling iron, 


electric stove, ete., will be an added 
talking point. l 

In the bedrooms center or side 
chandeliers can, of course, be used 
and in addition there should be two 
or three convenience outlets. An- 
other convenience much desired 1s 
an electric light in the closet which 
will light as soon as the door i5 
opened. 


As it is hottest nearest the ceiling in 
the kitchen, an electric fan plac 

high up will keep it cool and also pre- 
vent odors from going into other parts 
of the apartment 
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Residence Windows of Steel 


Give the house that touch of distinction which lifts 
it above the ordinary level. Lupton Windows of 
copper-steel have the refined beauty of Old- World 
casements plus a practical convenience that is dis 
tinctly American. The ready sale of houses equipped 
with Lupton Windows proves that they add selling 
value. 'The cost of these windows is very moder- 
ate, too. Write for the name of your nearest dealer. 


DAVID LUPTON'S SONS COMPANY 


Founded 1871 

2249 East Allegheny Avenue, PHILADELPHIA 
Address the nearest office, which will answer your inquiry direct, or will give thename of our representative in your city 
BIRMINGHAM CLEVELAND 
BOSTON DALLA 
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CHICAGO S NEW YORK 
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RESIDENCE IN EVANSTON, 
ILLINOIS, FITTED WITH 
LUPTON STEEL WINDOWS 
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Using Concrete Floor Slabs 


N the building of a house it is 

usual to excavate the full area 

for the purpose of a cellar. 
Storage is assigned for coal, wood, 
furnace room and ash bin, laundry 
and space for the housing of the 
family winter supply of preserved 
fruits, canned goods, vegetables, 
and apples. 


By the small expenditure of a 
little additional money, greater 
added protection to the security of 
the house from fire hazard could be 
given by the introduction of steel or 
briek posts for the support of steel 
running beams, with lighter inter- 
mediate beams, upon which to sup- 
port large sheets of expanded metal 
or iron rods for the formation and 
support of a reinforced cinder or 
gravel concrete slab (formed on 
boarding) over the entire size of 
the foundation. 


This slab wil give a complete 
basement ceiling, preventing the 
dust and smells of the cellar from 
rising to the upper parts of the 
dwelling. In case of fire, the fire 
would burn itself out in the base- 
ment, and thus save the superstruc- 
ture from damage. On this floor 
slab lighter material would be used 
to secure the flooring consisting of 
strips. 

In the case of furnace installation 
for the hot air pipes, boxes would 
be built in the concrete or pipe 
sleeves left for the introduction of 
plumbing or water pipes or pipes 
In connection with the steam or hot 
water apparatus. 

Vestibules and  lavatories are 
often tiled, and where the kitehen 
range or the sink is located a small 
floor seetion of tile is sometimes 
built around those fixtures, so that 
the eonerete bottom would give a 


By D. A. Hewitt 


permanent base for the tile finish. 
The chances of mice or rats finding 
their way to the upper floors from 
the basement would, in & measure, 
be provided against by this method. 
Rooms in the basement are often 
cold, or required to be cold, for the 
protection of household provisions. 
The concrete slab should give added 
warmth to the floor, which often 
communicates cold to the feet of the 
people who occupy the room above 
the cellar. 

In summing up the advantages 
of a concrete ground floor slab: 

1. Reduction in the rate of insur- 
ance. 

2. Protection against fire from 
the furnace or inflammable ma- 
terials stored in the basement. 

3. Elimination of dust from the 
boiler room by the ashes and the 
firing. 

4. Warmth to the ground floor 
rooms. 

9. Silence from basement noises 
when it is used as a workshop, the 
cutting of firewood or the periodieal 
introduction of fuel to the coal bin. 

6. The ‘‘slab’’ has a further sav- 


Detail of concrete floor slab construc- 
tion on light steel shapes 
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ing effect. In case a town was 
swept by fire, the portion above the 
‘‘lid’” or concrete platform would 
help to preserve the foundation 
walls from disintegration and the 
cellar being filled with debris. 


In retail store buildings the 
ground floor, if covered with a simi- 
lar slab, would provide against 
heavier floor loads and the redue- 
tion of loss by fire originating in the 
basement from any cause. 

The savings of the average man 
is often invested in a small home or 
store, and to him protection means a 
reliance in the materials used in 
construction as a safeguard against 
loss, apart from replacement by the 
insurance policy. 

Fire prevention means something. 

Farmers build barns with stone 
foundations having a ten to twelve 
foot ceiling height, in which are 
housed cattle and horses. Above 
this valuable live stock, on the drive 
floor level, is the inflammable hay 
and straw. Sometimes wagons and 
agricultural implements are run 1n 
on the driveways. In case of fire a 
sub-flooring of reinforced concrete 
would give time to remove the ani- 
mals. A modern stable is equipped 
with steel fittings and concrete 
troughs. These would be saved, and 
the proprietor have a shelter for 
the domestie animals until a new 
upper building was provided. 

It is strange that between barns 
the fire-wall of concrete or brick 18 
not more used by farmers. The 
frame structures closely connected 
to each other are a means of com- 
munication to the adjoining build- 
ings. The arresting solid wall with 
metal doors in thom would assist in 
preventing complew destruction by 
fire when that unfortunately occurs. 
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E^ Johnson's Floor Varnish dries dust- 
free in two hours and hard over 
night. It imparts a beautiful, high 
lustre—has good body— is easy work- 
ing—will give long wear—is abso- 
lutely water-proof—and will stand 
all reasonable tests. 


Johnson’s Floor Varnish is tough, elastic and 
durable. It will not chip, check, mar, blister or 
scratch white. Is very pale in color so can be 
used on the lightest floors and linoleum. Splendid 
for furniture, woodwork and trim of all kinds. 
May be rubbed if desired. 


T: FREE TRIAL OFFER 


We will gladly send you a pint of Johnson's Floor Varnish, all charges 
prepaid, if you will test it in comparison with the brand you are at 
present using. Write us on your business letterhead—there is no obliga- 


tion whatever attached to this offer. 


FREE---This Book on Wood Finishing 


This book is full of s. c. JOHNSON & SON 

practical information 

on finishing new floors PERE Ese S EB im vla 

and trim nnd refinish Please send me, free and postpaid, your bool 
ing old work of this W 

kind. Written by ex Name 

perts— profusely illus- 

trated contains color Address 

charts gives covering 

capacities, etc. Fill out 
and mail this coupon; I Buy Varnish from 


City and State.. 
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„BUSINESS GETTING 
T METHODS 


ideas that have worked for others 


Using a Model to Secure Financing 


SING models to show 
| prospeetive home 

owners just how 
their new home will look is 
becoming more common every 
day now that cardboard 
models can be had at a mod- 
erate cost. A novel use for 
such a model was recently 
employed by Mr. James L. 
Denny, an enterprising real 
estate developer, of Colum- 
bia, S. C. There was a piece 
of property with old tumble- 
down negro shacks upon it, 
these were an eyesore, situ- 
ated as they were on one of 
the main streets. On this 
plot Mr. Denny proposes to 


Mr. James L. Denny displayed a photo of the plot 
on which he proposes to build the houses shown 
in the model 


build a row of 5 four-family 
apartment houses. He hada 
photograph made of this un- 
desirable piece of real estate 
and also a model of the pro- 
posed apartment houses. 
These two he displayed in a 
show window with an invita- 
tion to the public to invest 
in mortgage bonds to finance 
this desirable neighborhood 
improvement. The model 
used in this connection was 
made by Mr. William F. 
Silliman of Philadelphia. 
The arrangement of the rooms 
shown in this apartment house 
is somewhat different. A 
reception room is featured. 
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The Burden of Proof 


The proof of any building material is in the using of it. Long 
use and endorsement establish facts—not claims. Here are 
a few facts concerning Natco Hollow Building Tile— 


Natco has been in use for over thirty years and in that time has 
gained the confidence and endorsement of a majority of the 
leading architects and contractors of the nation. 


Natco Hollow Building Tile is now an important factor in the 
construction of homes and practically indispensable in the 
erection of the largest types of buildings in nearly every 


American city. 


Natco Hollow Building Tile is a flexible building mate- 

terial that can be used for all building purposes, from 

bearing walls, floors and partitions of giant sky- 
scrapers down to the smallest homes and garages. 


Natco Bulletin 171 (Standard Fire Proofing) and 
Natco Bulletin 174 (Wall Construction) will be 
promptly mailed at your request 


NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING CO. 


531 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Computing Rent 
W ILL you tell me through your 

column, what is considered the 
correct scale to compute rents, so that 
a building may show a profit, when 
taken for a period of ten years. I am 
told that many buildings, rented at 
seemingly high rent, show a loss if a 
period of ten or fifteen years is counted. 
—Zoa Pixler. 

Nowadays it seems to be the style 
when figuring the charge for rent to 
make it as heavy as possible but a fair 
rental is one that will yield enough 
for taxes, insurance, depreciation and 
repairs, etc., and 6% on the money in- 
vested. 

A good way to figure is to take the 
total cost of a building, that is land, 
cost of financing and cost of structure 
complete. This is one’s total invest- 
ment and one should obtain at least 6% 
of this. To this sum add running ex- 
penses, taxes, insurance, repairs, jani- 
tor’s service, light, water, etc. Also, 
do not forget depreciation. You will 
then get a sum of what the rental should 
be. Anything else added to this will 
be extra profit. 


Brickbats in Concrete 


ILL you allow me to call your at- 

tention to a few points which I 
think need further elucidation on your 
question page in the February issuef 

Answer to question No. 3 of Mr. Fair- 
child: 

The writer has had an unpleasant ex- 
perience in connection with using brick- 
bats in concrete. The case was that of 
a large step or platform one riser high 
from the ground at the entrance to a 
public hall in Massachusetts. The con- 
crete block appeared to be a beautiful 
example of work for a novice for some 
time after it was finished, but after a 
few months, including some very wet 
spells and some frosty weather, an ugly 
crack gradually developed near tho 
front edge. 

Then the writer, who did the work, 
remembered that an assistant hai 
dumped in a few brickbats and he con- 
cluded that one of them as quite near 


the surface, which i ` 'ed to be 
quite true when chipped 
out for repairs. brick 
seemed to have visture 
than the concr: a con- 
sequent uneq! ig the 
bursting out ace. 


Answer to the brick question: 

The third dimension of the brick 
might profitably be given. In case of 
the size mentioned it would doubtless be 
four and one-quarter inches, or eight 
and a quarter by two and a quarter by 
four and a quarter. 

What is Board Measure? 

I would suggest that the last clause 
is in error. It might be correct theory 
that & board one-half inch thick con- 
tains only one-half foot B. M. to each 
foot of surface, but in the universal 
practice of the lumber trade and milling 
business all lumber less than an inch 
thick is measured exactly the same as if 
it were one inch thick. The difference 
in price gives the consumer all the ad- 
vantage he gets from the lesser thick- 
ness.—E. Harwood Neal. 


Removing a Nut 


OW can I remove the nut off a bolt 
that is rusted in place? It will 


uot move by the application of a wreneh. - 


Perplexed. 

When it is & hard case, the easiest 
and cheapest thing to do is to take a 
cold chisel and cut down through the 
nut. When this is done it will easily 
come off by itself. Some hard cases 
have yielded to the application of heat 
to the nut; this will expand it and break 
the rusted junction at the thread. 


Shingles and Boards 


R to the shingle question 
in your February issue, page 108, 
the standard width of shingle being 4“ 
(four inches). A contractor who esti- 
mates with the standard width in view 
will get left. 

I don’t believe there is a bundle of 
Western Red cedar or British Columbia 
or New Brunswick White cedar shingle 
that will exceed 235 shingles to the 
bundle of a so-called 250 shingle. [ 
find the red cedar shingle which aro 
put up in 200 shingles per bundle so 
called, fall short, much more. The con- 
sumer is more than paying for the saw- 
dust plus the slabs, which are left in 
the woods or used for fuel. Fifteen 
shingles less to the bundle means sixty 
(60) shingle per M. and this equals a 
course of (20) twenty feet! I have 
known them to fall short (30’) thirty 
feet to the so-called on thousand shingle. 
—An Old Builder. 

P. S.—AGAIN referring to the board 
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measure in your February issue will say 
that at any lumber yard any thicknes 
below one inch is measured and quote 
the same as if it were one inch (1" 


in thickness. A board 16" thick © 
wide 6'.0" long contains or is sold for 
three (3’) feet, not as 116^— as you quote 
it, and the cost is practically the same. 

I wil admit that theoretically you 
quotation is correct but it is not soi 
in that manner. 


Requirements for Apart. 


ment House Exits 


We. are planning a twelve-family 
apartment building, to be ot 
brick three stories high, four suites on 
a floor. Will you please tell me wha: 
is required as to number of exits from 
each suite and building? I realize the 
architect knows these things, but I 
want to be informed also.—Zoa Pixler. 

The New York Building Code applies 
to more apartment houses in any one 
locality than any other code and there- 
fore its requirements may be accepted 
as good practice. They require two 
exits from every apartment, formerly, 
one was deemed sufficient. All stairs 
and stairways serving as an exit shall 
be constructed of uncombustible ms 
terial throughout except in frame and 
non-fireproof buildings not exceeding 4 
feet in height and occupied by not more 
than fifty persons above the first story 
and except when the stairs are enclosed 
in fireproof partitions in frame and non 
fireproof buildings, not exceeding 50 feet 
in height. 


Plumbing and Heating 


in Apartment House 


K answer the following quet 
tions: What is the approximate way 
of figuring the cost of plumbing ani 
steam heating plant for an apartmeat 
house.—D. Gelger. 

Everything depends on the quality of 
the plumbing fixtures and type of the 
heating system employed. A rough ani 
ready rule followed by a number of 
builders is to allow $450 for plumbing 
and $350 for the heating for each apart: 
ment. Approximately then in a ten- 
family apartment house the cost of 
plumbing and heating would be about 
$8,000. These figures, however, must be 
changed depending upon the quality of 
the plumbing fixtures and the type of 
the heating system employed. Kemem- 


ber, hot water needs larger radiators, 
pipe, etc, 
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Back of Atkins Silver Steel Saws, 
Saw Tools and Saw Specialties 1s an 


experience of 67 years of successful 
manufacturing. 


A trial will convince you of their 
superiority. 


Our reputation has been built on 
quality of material, excellent work- 
manship and scientific processes. 


In addition to Saws and Saw Tools, 
we manufacture Bench, Cabinet and 
Floor Scrapers, Hack Saw Blades 
and Frames, Braces, Plastering and 
Cement Worker’s Trowels and 
Machine Knives of all kinds. 
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en Canadian Factory, Hamilton, Ontario 
Machine Knife Factory, Lancaster, N. Y. 


Get our latest literature “Saw Sense” and book 
“How to Care for and Use Cross Cut and Hand 
Saws," free. Enclose 35c for carpenter's high 


grade nail apron and useful souvenir. Mention 
your hardware dealer's name when writing. 


Branches Carrying Complete Stocks in 


A the Following Cities : 
E lant: New Orteans 
— . New Vork City 
Chicago Portland, Ore. 
Minneapolis San Francisco 
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| Selling the Plumbing 


HETHER you have built a 

W house to sell as a specula- 

tive project or built it on 
eontract for an individual owner 
see that the plumbing installation 
is right and do not simply be con- 
tent in knowing it is right, but go 
ahead and say so by showing the 
owner just what you have accom- 
plished. 

The fixtures are, of course, self 
evident and that is as far as most 
people will look; the other parts 
are hidden. Of course, you can 
start speaking about the fixtures, 
show how good they are, then take 
hold of the fittings, explain that 
they are solid brass and heavily 
nickel plated and that in installing 
them care has been taken so as not 
to mar their surface, there are no 
tool marks or scratches. 

Explain here that gritty polish- 
ing material should not be used as 
that will cut into the nickel plating 
and the same is true with porcelain 
enamelled fixtures, explain how 
some cleaning material is injurious 
and will pit the surface. A little 
advice along this line will be appre- 
ciated by the owner. It will also 
show that you know your subject. 

Then, start a talk about the con- 
cealed plumbing. Show that the 
water piping is all brass and that 
the water will always be clean and 
free from any chance of rust on ac- 
count of the precaution you have 
taken. Explain that this has added 
a little to the cost but that it will 
be more than offset by its many 
advantages. Then show the cut- 
offs for each fixture and explain that 
in case any repairs are necessary it 
can be done without closing off any 
other fixtures. 


Show by opening the faucet that 
hot water is instantly available be- 
cause you have a circulating system 
and there is no necessity to let the 
water run before the hot water 
comes. This shows that you have 
been careful in thinking of things 
that will mean comfort. 

Then after the owner examines 
the drainage and venting pipes ex- 
plain the use of each trap and why 
it has been used. Show where the 
soil pipe runs down between parti- 
tions so as to be out of sight and 
how you have carefully blocked out 
the wall around same so that no 
ugly patched up effect or make- 
shift boxing is visible to mar the 
beauty of any room. 


F the prospective owners are go- 
ing to look at any other houses 
they will look for these points and see 
for themselves that you have been 
eareful and this will strengthen their 
good opinion of your work and this 
is exactly what will help you sell. 

Make sure that the drain pipes 
have been: well arranged so as not to 
interfere with headroom and still 
with suffieient fall to prevent any 
elogging. Then show the precau- 
tions you have taken to make repairs 
and cleaning, by the use you have 
made of plugged T's at each bend 
instead of elbows so that in ease any 
trouble does occur it is only neces- 
sary to open the plugs and clean 
out any stoppage that might lodge 
in the pipe. 

Then explain how the venting 
system extends out above the roof 
and what eare you have taken not 
to have the vent pipe show ob- 
trusively on the front of thebuilding, 
also not in front of any windows. 
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You ean easily tell why at a little ex- 
tra expense you have run the vent 
pipe beyond the ridge so that it 
comes out at the back instead of the 
front. 

In other words, it shows that you 

have been careful not only from the 
practical end but also on the artistic 
side. There have been too many eye 
sores on quite handsome buildings 
due to poor judgment in placing the 
venting outlets. A little ingenuity 
will obviate the trouble. Show them 
that you do it. 
Then show and explain the use of 
the back vent and how important it 
is in securing a thoroughly good job 
of plumbing and that you wouldn't 
put in anything but the best pipe 
and workmanship. 

Next explain how the soil pipe 
runs out to sewer or septic tank, 
cesspool, ete. A good point to bring 
out here.is that you have used cast 
iron pipe for this length rather than 
clay pipe and that you have taken 
the precaution of leaving a little 
spaee in the foundation wall around 
the pipe so that any slight settle- 
ment of the building will not break 
the pipes. 


HESE are all little points 

familiar enough to a practical 
builder and a few minutes' t 
about them to customers is time We 
spent as they will show the owner 
that all work has been well done. 
You will make satisfied customers 
and if you are trying to have them 
purchase the house it certainly !5 
worth a little more money to loo 
after these little items and when you 
have consistently done so, do not fa! 
to talk about them; in other words 
SELL YOUR PLUMBING. 
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Residence of 
Mr. George Remick 
Newton Center, Mass 


Twenty-two years of service 
without a plumber’s bill 


Twenty-two years ago Brass Pipe, made by The American 
Brass Company, was installed for the hot water lines in 
the residence of Mr. George Remick at 14 Rice Street, New- 
ton Center, Mass. It is still in place - good foran indefinite 
period and Mr. Remick has never had a bill for pipe repairs. 


Pipe of corrodible metal was installed for the cold water 
lines. After five years the flow had been reduced to a 
mere trickle by rust deposits. Anaconda Brass Pipe which 
replaced it has been in service for seventeen years and 


shows no signs of deterioration. 
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This Trade Mark is 
stamped on Soar : . : . E 
Provide yourclient withpermanent protectionagainst plumb- 


ic p Anaconda 
rass ipe—a - . . . . . 
quique ing failures by installing Anaconda Brass Pipe. It means an 


nent identification. 


additional investment of only about $75 for a $15,000 house. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 


New York, Chicag 
l ago Mills and Factories: 
Boston "hz pO A Mills and Factories: 

Pittsbur ie Providence NA D Ansonia, Conn., Torrington, Conn. 
Sen a 55 Detroit from mine to consumer Waterbury. Conn., Butfalo, N. Y. 
St. Louis, San Francisco — Ea Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y.. Kenosha, Wis. 


In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED, NEW TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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News, Notes and Comment 


BUILDING AGE and 
The Builders’ Journal 


New Construction 
Congresses Organized 


WO new construction congresses, one 
in Denver and one in Minneapolis, 
were recently organized as branches of 
the American Construction Council, ac- 
cording to a bulletin issued by that body. 
At Denver, where the initial arrange- 
ments were made by Mr. Robert K. 
Fuller, President of the Colorado chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, and Mr. Wm. A. Fisher also of the 
Institute, machinery for the establish- 
ment of a permanent congress was set 
in motion by the election of Messrs. Wm. 
M. Bowman and Elmer McPhee as tem- 
porary president and secretary respec- 
tively. 

At Minneapolis, the new congress wa3 
created through the appointment of an 
organization eommittee presided over by 
Mr. F. S. Keating, President of the Local 
Builders’ Exchange. 

These new congresses are but two of 
the many such organizations recently es- 
tablished in cities throughout the coun- 
try. The organization of these con- 
gresses has been found to give new vital- 
ity on a national scale to the movement 
for getting all elements of the construc- 
tion industry together to consider prob- 
lems of common interest. : 

The American Construction Council 
will give its full co-operation in helping 
builders in all parts of the country to 
establish these congresses in their own 
localities, 


U. S. Civil Service 


Examinations 


OMPETITIVE examinations for civil 

service appointments of Engineer, 
Associate Engineer and Assistant Engi- 
neer will be held in the early part of 
July according to an announcement re- 
cently issued by the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 

These examinations, applications for 
which will be received until July Ist, 
are to fill vacancies in the Bureau of 
Standards, Department of Commerce, at 
salaries from $2,400 to $5,000 per year. 
Competitors will not be required to re- 
port for examination at any place, but 
will be rated on their general education 
and experience, special education and 
experience in the optional subjects select- 
ed and writings to be filed with the ap- 
plication. These optional subjects in- 
clude civil engineering, mechanical engi- 
neering, electrical engineering, engineer- 
ing of materials and other specialized 
lines of engineering. Full information 
and application blanks may be obtained 
hy writing to the U. S. Civil Service 
on at Washington, D. C., or at 


the Post Office or Custom House of any 
city or town. 

It has also been recently announced 
that applications for competitive civil 
service examinations for cement inspect- 
or will be received by the commission 
until May 20th. To be eligible for en- 
trance in this examination, applicants 
must have had at least one year’s expe- 
rience in the inspection of cement. The 
duties of this position are to consist of 
sampling and inspecting cement at the 
mills, physical testing of cements in the 
Bureau of Standards laboratories and 
other work connected with the certifica- 
tion of cement. The salary for this posi- 
tion ranges from $1320 to $1680 per year. 


Ohio Builders Organize 


ITH a view toward uniting the 

forces of the construction indus- 
try for mutual progress in the state of 
Ohio, builders of that state are organ- 
izing a body to be known as The Ohio 
Construction Council. With a number 
of Ohioans, prominent in the various 
-branches of the construction industry 
present, the first meeting of the pro- 
posed organization was held recently at 
Cleveland. 

At this meeting a general discussion 
took place as to the wisdom and neces- 
sity of having such a state association 
and each one present was called upon 
for his views. The expression was unan- 
imous that a state affiliation along lines 
broad enough to include all those di- 
rectly concerned with the construction 
industry with a budget of sufficient size, 
was a thing essential to the good of the 
construction industry. A tentative pros- 
peetus and by-laws were presented and 
unanimously adopted, starting the or- 
ganization on its way. 


America Helps Rebuild 
Near East 


T HE importation of American ma- 
chinery even in small quantities suf- 
ficient to meet the needs of the Ameri- 
ean relief workers who are putting over 
a constructive program in the Near 
East, promises to be greatly increased 
in the next decade when the children 
now under American care are old 
enough to play some part in the rehabili- 
tation of the country. 

Close to 60,000 parentless Greek and 
Armenian children are receiving an 
American education, not a very elab>- 
rate education to be sure. That 
wouldn’t be possible under the present 
tragie conditions. The best American 
philanthropy can do for these unfortu- 
nate little war waifs is to feed, clothe 


them, give them the proper medical at- 


tention and teach them some trade for 
whieh they are especially adapted and 
for which there is a need in the com- 
munity in which their lot will be cast. 

The sum of $2,000 was invested by 
the Near East Relief in an orphanage 
earpenter shop, which now has a monthly 
turnover of about $600. Fifty-five or- 
phans are employed in charge of seven 
master workmen. During the first half 
year twenty boys have been discharged 
as fully equipped to look after them- 
selves. The shop experience is only 
open to the older orphans who have had 
previous training. 

Thanks to the importation of Ameri- 
can machinery, the carpenter shop is & 
bit more modern than most of the other 
eastern marts of trade. The circular 


saw, lathe and drillers are all turned by 
orphans 
industry. 


motor power 
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View outside garage 


804 -Weatherproof ! 


A Garage Set that works as 
freely, responds as readily, as any 
house door— 


No sagging— 

A minimum of space, open— 
Absolutely weather-tight— 
That's the 804 “National.” 
With this Hanger, the doors are 
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hung on the inside, fold against 
the inner wall and take up mini- 
mum space in opening. 

The four doors are securely 
hung with 4 4-inch butts, with 
strong, adjustable roller bearing 
hanger on the outer end, prevent- 
ing the possibility of sagging. 

804 builds sound reputations. 


Complete catalog for the asking 


NATIONAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


STERLING ILLINOIS 
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Combination Level and Transit saves 
the builder time and money in laying out 
his job. A combination instrument of 
this kind which is-of practical sturdy 
design is manufactured by the Wissler 
Instrument Company, 609 N. Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo. They have an interesting 
offer to make to reliable builders who 
will write them for information. 


Distinctive Homes is the title of the 
illustrated plan book published by the 
Santa Barbara Home Planning Company, 
336 San Marcos Building, Santa Barbara, 
Cal. This book contains sixty designs in 
which floor plans, perspectives, interiors, 
sketches and cost data are contained. 
This book sells at a moderate price. 


Door Bolts that are specially designed 
for garages, factories, warehouses and 
fire doors are described in a catalog is- 
sued by the Phenix Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cinder & Humboldt Streets, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. This catalog will be found 
interesting to builders for such bolts are 
a necessity in a modern garage. 


Self Feeding Boilers for house hot 
water or steam heat in which buckwheat 
coal can be burned are manufactured by 
the Molby Boiler Company, Lansdale, Pa. 
Catalogs and other descriptive literature 
relative to many types of boilers manu- 
factured by this company can be ob- 
tained upon request. 


Miracle Doors are both beautiful and 
economical. These doors, which are 
manufactured in both hardwoods and 
softwoods are made by the Paine Lumber 
Company, Ltd., Oshkosh, Wis. Builders 
will find their illustrated catalog very 
interesting as the doors have the beauty 
of a raised panel. 


High Quality Stucco is an ever popular 
finishing material in modern home build- 
ing as well as a serviceable finish for 
office buildings, factories, etc. Interest- 
ing descriptive literature which deals 
with stucco in detail can be obtained by 
writing the American Magnestone Cor- 
poration, Springfield, Ill. 


Ventilating Panels for doors of all 
kinds are a desirable feature in the con- 
struction of hotels, office buildings, ete. 
Such ventilators, as manufactured by the 
Van Zile Ventilating Corporation, 280 


Madison — e, New York City, are 
deseri! £s issued on request 
by t! 
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Floor Surfacing Machines cut costs 
for the builder in accomplishing in much 
shorter time the work that would re- 
quire four or five men to do by hand. 
A highly efficient floor surfacing machine 
is manufactured by Messrs. N. L. 
Schlueter, 223 W. Illinois Street, Chicago, 
Il Those interested may secure a de- 
scriptive illustrated catalog regarding 
these machines. 


Hand Power Elevators and Dumb- 
waiters are a great convenience in the 
modern home. A 52 page catalog de- 
scribing and illustrating a line of well 
designed apparatus of this kind can be 
obtained by writing the Sedgwick Ma- 
chine Works, 156 West 15th Street, New 
York City. 


N this tssue considerable space 

ts devoted to Apartment House 
Construction. This is a type of 
building in which it will pay build- 
ers to include some of tne new 
devices for comfort and efficiency. 
Many are described in the catalogs 
Some of the 


of our advertisers. 
newer catalogs are listed on these 


pages. Copies may be obtained by 
writing to the manu, ..turer direct, 
or simply send wour request to 
BUILDING AGE and we wall see 


that you receive the catalogs. 


Woodworking Machines that increase 
the efficiency of a builder’s shop are 
described in an illustrated catalog issued 
by the Sidney Machine Tool Company, 
Sidney, Ohio. This catalog contains full 
specifications and detailed descriptions 
making it particularly valuable to build- 
ers who wish to add to their shop equip- 
ment. 


Saws and Saw Tools arc essential in 
every builders’ equipment. A variety of 
saws and accessories are described in an 
illustrated catalog which builders may 
obtain by writing E. C. Atkins & Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. In sending for this 
catalog it should be designated as No. 18. 


Woodworking Machinery of quality 
with the advantages of time and labor 
saving to every builder is manufactured 
by Messrs. W. F. & John Barnes Co., 71 
Rudy Street, Rockford, Ill. They will 
furnish upon application their catalog 
ehowing a complete line of such machines 
made by them. 
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Metal Weatherstrips especially adapted 


for use on double hung casement win- 


dows also on thresholds with self ad- 
justing automatic door bottoms keeping 
out dust, dirt, and rain are among the 
products, of the Allmetal Weatherstrip 
Co., 222 W. Illinois Street, Chicago, III. 
Illustrated literature describing this 
weatherstripping can be obtained upon 
request. 


Asphalt Shingles afford an artistic 
durable roof and are adaptable to almost 
any style of architecture. An illustrated 
booklet issued by The Richardson Com- 
pany, Lockland, Ohio, will be found ir- 
teresting to builders and can be obtained 
upon request. 


Attractive Fireplace Fixtures, Coal 
Chutes, Garbage Receivers, Outside Win- 
dow Boxes, Ash Pit Doors, Fire Baskets 
and various other metal devices designed 
to complete the home are described in 
catalogs issued by the Donley Bros. Co., 
13920 Miles Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Builders will find the Donley eatalogs 
exceptionally interesting. 


Door Hardware can be either an asset 
or a detriment in a home that is built for 
speculation. It is upon such details that 
the judgment of the house often rests, 
and it is therefore well to choose wisely. 
A builder can secure some helpful hints 
regarding the seleetion of hardware from 
a booklet issued by Sargent & Company, 
53 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 


A Map Measure designed in the form 
of a watch and which accurately records 
the measurements on blue prints‘ in feet 
and inches has unlimited value to the 
estimator and builder for taking 
dimensions for plans. This novel device 
is one of the products of the Peerless 
Dlue Print Company, 345 Fifth Avenue. 
New York City, from whom catalogs of 
their various products may be obtained 
upon request. 


Radiators are too offen regarded as 
having no beauty values of their own. 
As a matter of fact, designs in radiator 
construction are just as capable of be 
ing beautiful or ugly as any other fixture 
in home equipment. Builders wishing to 
obtain some pointers on attractive 
radiator designs that are also highly ef 
ficient mechanically, will be interested in 
catalogs issued by The American 
Radiator Company, 104 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. 
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ASBESTOS 


SHINGLES 


Business Getters and Business Keepers 


If you want a product that will out-class 
anything in the building material field take 
on Eternit Asbestos Shingles. 


There’s a shingle that’s a champion. It’s 
made of materials that last forever—Port- 
land Cement and asbestos fibre. What's 
more it's made right—the cement and as- 
bestos are compounded and built up layer 
upon layer so that the shingle which is 
finally turned out can't be beat for tough- 
ness and strength. 


It's easy to see what a hit Eternit Asbes- 
tos Shingles will make with your trade. 
For, once they are applied you will hear 
nothing but satisfaction. Eternit Asbestos 
Shingles never chip, crack, crumble, warp. 


leak, burn or wear out. The man who hed 


an Eternit Roof simply has to talk in favor 
of it. 


What's the result then? You'll be get- 
ting new business and desirable business, 
too. Along with this gain you'll hold every 
customer because he knows that an Eternit 
Roof can't be beat regardless of price. 


You can rely upon us at all times for 
immediate deliveries of thoroughly seasoned 
shingles. Eternit Asbestos Shingles come 
to you packed in wooden crates which pre- 
vent breakage in transit. This is worth 
remembering. 


Write today for information about our 
exclusive dealer plan. It’s just what you 
want. We aiso guarantee real co-operation. 
National advertising is already started. A 
letter from vou will bring a representative. 
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AMERICAN INSULATION CO. 


Asbestos Shingle Department 
Roberts Avenue and Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Some 


Modern Kitchen Equipment is en- 
hanced by the installation of a cook 
stove of practical and efficient dseign. 
The American Stove Co., 999 Chouteau 
Avenue, St. Louis, Mo., manufacture a 
line of gas stoves, oil and gasoline stoves 
which are described in a number of illus- 


trated catalogs issued by them to inter- 
ested parties. 


Window Glass of the finest quality is 
demanded by present-day home building 
standards. The Best Glass’’ is flat, 
contains no reverse curves and has less 
wave than the ordinary window glass 
and shows less distortion. Interesting 
literature which thoroughly covers the 
subject of window glass can be obtained 


from the American Window Glass Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Canvas Roofing of durability and used 
as a covering for flat roofs, porch floors, 
sleeping balconies, sun parlors, etc., is 
manufactured by The Wm. L. Barrell Co., 
50 Leonard Street, New York City. It is 
an ideal covering, being waterproof and 
resisting all tests of weather. Their new 
booklet will appeal to all builders. 


Stucco that is an insulating, strength- 
ening, sound-deadening, moisture-proof 
and fire-resistant base is the product of 
The Bishopric Manufacturing Co., 17 
Este Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. Its ideal 
qualities are described in an illustrated 
booklet sent upon request. 


Spring Hinges of strong construction 
for hard wear are described in a new 
catalog issued by the Bommer Spring 
Hinge Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. Their 
good qualities and pleasing appearance 
have found favor with builders and con- 
tractors. Prospective builders will do 
well to have this new catalog on hand. 


Garment Closet Devices that transform 
old chests into orderly garment cases, 
are a valuable asset in the small home. 
These devices which are easily installed 
and utilize all the spaces in a closet, 
are described in an illustrated booklet 
issued by the Knape & Vogt Mfg. Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Door Beds have proven their worth 
as one of the best space saving features 
of modern residence construction. The 
Murphy In-a-Door Bed, one of the 
pioneer products of this line, is de- 
scribed in an interesting illustrated 
booklet which may be had by writing 
the Murphy Door Bed Co., 469 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


Weatherstrips are indispensable in the 
equipment of better buildings. The 
Victor Parting Bead Company, Dept. B, 
Reading, Pa., will furnish weatherstrip 
contractors with literature relative to 
their product, ‘‘ Victor Stripping. 


Sanitary Steel Furnishings constitute 
the finishing touch of quality to the 
modern bathroom. White steel medicine 
cabinets and other bathroom fixtures, 
manufactured by The White Steel Sani- 
tary Furniture Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., are fully described in a catalog 
issued by that concern. 
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More Useful Catalogs 


A Good Adze is a necessary part of 
every builder’s tool equipment. A hand 
made Adze fashioned of the best ma- 
terials will outlast the average tool of 
its kind. The L. & I. J. White Com- 
pany, 100 Columbia St., Buffalo, N. Y., 
manufacture hand made Adzes and sim- 
ilar tools. Descriptive literature will be 
furnished to interested parties. 


Sheet- Metal details such as cornices, 
moldings, canopies, fire doors, ete., are 
among the products manufactured by the 
Edwards Mfg. Co., 423 Eggleston Ave- 
nue, Cincinnati, Ohio. A valuable cata- 
log dealing with these products can be 
obtained by writing the manufacturers. 


Saws that make intricate cutting and 
grooving a comparatively simple task are 
fully described in an illustrated catalog 
issued on request by the Huther Bros. 
Saw Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Shelf Pins that cannot fall out or 
sag down when in use as supports for 
movable shelves in hook cases, cabinets, 
etc, are made by J. D. Johnston, 75 
Mill Street, Newport, R. I. Builders 
may obtain further details regarding 
these by writing the manufacturers. 


Wire Oloth will soon be in great de- 
mand for use in screen doors and win- 
dows. All new homes should be equip- 
ped with a full set of screens for doors 
and windows. A book of samples can 
be procured by the builder by writing 
the American Wire Fabrics Corporation, 
208 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Concrete Brick Machines of a design 
that can be operated either by hand or 
power are a valuable aid to the busy 
builder. A large illustrated catalog de- 
scribing such machines is issued by the 
Anchor Concrete Machinery Company, 
532 Dublin Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 


Builders will do well to write for this 
catalog. 


House Models have proven their worth 
in selling prospective home builders. 
These models ean be made from the plans 
of any home that has been built or is to 
be built. The Architectural House 
Planning Service Company, 20 South 
18th Street, Philadlephia, Pa., have is- 
sued a circular which fully describes 
the models they make and the advan- 
tages they have in marketing homes. 


Garage Hardware including swinging 
and sliding garage door sets are de- 
scribed and illustrated in a catalog is- 
sued by the National Manufacturing 
Company, Sterling, Ill. Builders who 
contmeplate the erection of garages this 
Spring and Summer will do well to add 
this catalog to their files. 


Built-in Equipment such as the folding 
ironing board, etc., has come into its own 
with an increasing demand for space 
saving in small home and apartment 
house construction. Builders and pros- 
pective builders will find much of inter- 
est in a catalog dealing with such equip- 
ment issued by the National Mill & 


Lumber Company, 2 Rector Street, New 
York City. 
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Conductor Pipe that is practically im- 
mune from rust has recently been intro- 
duced by the Wheeling Corrugating Com- 
pany, Wheeling, W. Va. This piping, 
which is formed from copper bearing 
steel sheets treated in special processes 
which render it rust resistive and non. 
corrosive. Catalogs containing full in- 
formation regarding this product can be 
obtained by writing the manufacturers. 


Automatic Screen Tackers take the 
place of hammering tacks when fasten- 
ing screening, doing the work eight times 
faster aud without the inevitable bang- 
ing of fingers and waste of tacks. The 
A. & L. Markwell Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 176 Franklin Street, New York, 
manufacture, among other products, the 
Acme Tacker. A request will bring com- 
plete catalog on screen equipment. 


Movable Stairways are great space 
savers. The Bessler Movable Stairway 
Company, Akron, Ohio, will furnish 
builders with illustrated literature de- 
scribing their movable stairways. 


Brass Pipe, by virtue of its being non- 
corrosive, has long been held in prefer- 
ence by builders. An interesting catalog 
entitled Brass Pipe and Piping’’ can 
be obtained by interested builders from 
the Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


A Combination Woodworker that in. 
cludes circular saw, band saw and 
jointer and that is operated through 2 
pinion and gear drive is offered to con- 
tractors’ equipment market by the Buf- 
falo Forge Company, 476 Broadway, 
Buffalo, 
catalog describing the many advantages 
ous features of this machine can be ob- 
tained by writing the manufacturers. 


Wood Carvings in a variety of periods 
such as Chippendale, Louis XVI, English 
and Italian Renaissance, Adam, etc., are 
beautifully illustrated and described in 
catalog No. 9 of the Ornamental Prod- 
ucts Co., Detroit, Mich. These wood 
carvings known as lingnine carvings are 
guaranteed to be practically unbreak- 
able. Samples as well as copies of the 
catalog mentioned will be sent to inter 
ested parties upon request. 


Bathroom Fittings are an all impor 
tant feature to be taken into considers 
tion in equipping the modern home 8 
the bathroom is one of the most impor 
tant fittings in the value of a Bou a 
the discriminating home buyer. Build 
ers may secure valuable information Te 
garding better bathroom accessories 7 
writing the Autoyre Company, Ine., Ost 
ville, Conn., for their catalog. 


Woodworking Machines form an m 
sential part of the well equipped bu! 
er’s shop. The Master Woodworker 
Manufacturing Company, 614 Brus 
Street, Detroit, Mick, manufacture = 
electrically operated machine which i 
prises rip and cross cut saws, and dowe, 
joints, mitres, dadoes, rabbets, Pe 
mortises, etc. An interesting illustra 
catalog describing these machines may be 
chtained by writing the manufacturer. 
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The Kaufmann Development Company recently. eroe 
ninety-six homes occupying both sides E an entire city block 
in Pittsburgh. Genuine Ripolin Enamel was used throughout 
every one of them—because the aim of the builders — to 
make these homes beautiful, modern and lasting in every re- 
spect, and so quickly saleable. 


Ripolin is recognized the world over as the finest and most 
beautiful enamel made. But it is more—when all things are 
considered, it is the most economical enamel as well. Ripolin 
covers every surface with a smooth, hard film that lasts for 


coat of Ripolin is better than two coats of an inferior product. 
We would be pleased to send complete specifications, photo- 
ipolin is m 


seven delicate tints. + 


The Glidden Company - - 
Heath & Milligan Mfg. S 


In Canada: 
The Glidden Co., Limited | 
Toronto, Ont. 


See our page in Sweet’s Catalog. 


06 Homes i in 


years. It gives double the life of ordinary enamel and one 


graphs exito. the many uses of Ripolin, and a color card. 


e in gloss white, semi-gloss, flat white and in 


Manufacturers and Distributors of Ripolin 


Adams & Elting Company - =- | 
Campbell Paint & Varnish CO. PL EE 
St. Paul 


T. L. Blood & Company =- - - 

The American Paint Works New Orleans 

Twin City Varnish Company  -. $t. Paul . 

The Forest City Paint & < | 
Varnish Company - -~ Cleveland E 

The A. Wilhelm Company - Reading 

Nubian Paint & Varnish Co. Chicago 


IIR, eus dba HFS ‘his 
88 —— development of ninety-six houses. 
genuine | 


in Pi in every one of 
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tn I ENAMEL PAINT TU FOR USE — 


This design i is the internarional identifica. — — 
tion mark of genuine Ripolin Enamel. Al 


supplying Omissions of Conditions Under 
Written Contracts 


merely to tell the reading builder o» 
architect that there is an abstract 
rule of law forbidding the contradietion 


I: would be dull and uninteresting 


of a written contract by showing 
* É á 

some different verbal understanding 

existing when the contract was 


signed, but that .this rule is held by 
the courts not to apply where, 
through fraud or mistake, the written 
contract does not state the true agree- 
ment, nor where it is sought to supply 
by proof of verbal understanding some 
element as to whieh the written contraet 
is silent. 

However, the importance of the rule 
becomes manifest, and its consideration 
interesting, when given such practical 
application as was made by the North 
Dakota Supreme Court recently in the 
case of Keck vs. Kavanaugh, 177 North- 
western Reporter, 99. 

Plaintiff, an architect, made a writ- 
ten contract with defendant to prepare 
plans, specifications, ete., for a ‘‘theater, 
store and apartment building for site 
65 x 125 feet to be erected at Grand 
Forks, N. D., for the owner, for a com- 
pensation of 5 per cent. of the total 
cost of the work.’’ The contract did not 
limit the cost of the proposed building, 
and plaintiff furnished plans and speci- 
fications for a building for the construc- 
tion of which the lowest bid offered was 
$96,364.75. Plaintiff claimed compensa- 
tion in the sum of $3,372.76. 

Defendant refused to pay, asserting 
that the plans were not used and were 
valueless because he had previously told 
plaintiff that he could not put more than 
$60,000 into the building, and that plain- 
tiff had verbally assured him that the 
cost would be kept within that limit. 

In litigation which followed the con- 
troversy turned mainly on the point as 
as to some matter which is essential to 
rely upon this asserted verbal under- 
standing. The court, deciding the case 
in defendant’s favor, says: 

* Plaintiff contends that the rights 
and obligations of the parties were fixed 
bv the written contract, and that the 


By Arthur L. H. Street 


testimony adduced by the defendant to 
the effect that there was an understand- 
ing between the parties that the build- 
ing plans provided for in the contract 
should be for a building which might 
be constructed at a cost of not to exceed 
$60,000 was inadmissible on the ground 
that it tended to contradict and vary 
the terms of the written contract. 

„We do not believe that the con- 
tention is sound. The rule invoked ap- 
plies to unambiguous writings whieh on 
their face evidence a complete agree- 
ment between the parties. In such case, 
in absence of fraud or mistake, it 1s 
conclusively presumed that the whole en- 
gagement of the parties is expressed in 
the writing, and the parties are pre- 
cluded from introducing parol [oral] 
evidence for the purpose of contradict- 
ing, varying, or altering the terms of the 
writing. Nor may collateral parol agree- 
ments which add to or detract from the 
terms of the writing be shown, if they 
have the effect of contradicting, vary- 
ing, or altering the terms thereof. 

„But where the writing shows that 
it is not a complete statement of the 
entire transaction, as where it i3 silent 
as to some matter which is essential to 
a proper understanding and interpreta- 
tion of the writing, and where the parol 
evidence is offered to show the existence 
of an oral agreement entirely consistent 


with the terms of the writing, then the 


rule contended for does not apply. * * * 
“It will be noted that the written 
agreement in this case is entirely silent 


upon the question of the cost of the 
building, as well as upon its height an4 
the materials of which it is to be con- 


structed. It would be strange, indeed, 
if there was no understanding whatever 
as to these matters.“ 

The contract might have reference to 
a two-story frame building to cost $15,- 
000, or it might have reference to a 
ten-story briek building to eost $500,000 


or more, It would be equally applicable 
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in either ease. The evidence as to the 
parol agreement with respect to the cost 
of the proposed building did not tend 
to contradict or vary the terms of 
the written contract. The parol agree- 
ment sought to be established by such 
evidence was entirely consistent with 
the terms of the writing. The follow- 
ing language used by the Supreme Court 
of Kansas in considering a similar ques- 
tion is quite applicable here. 

‘t ‘How high shall the building be! 
How is it to be finished? How much 
is it to cost? There must be something 
outside the contract to determine these 
questions. The architect must have had 
instructions outside the contract with 
which to undertake to comply, in th? 
preparation of his plans. One of these 
instructions must have been concern- 
ing the eost of the building, and the 
outside agreement or undertanding be 
tween these parties concerning the cost 
of the building does not contradict nor 
vary the terms of this contract. Such 
an understanding merely supplies an 
omission in the contract, which omission 
must be supplied before the contract can 
be complied with." Bair v. School Dist., 
94 Kan., 144, 146 Pac. 347.“ 

Another point decided by the North 
Dakota Supreme Court is indicated in 
the further remarks of that tribunal 
in the same case: 

It is next contended that the court 
erred in refusing to permit the plain- 
tiff to show the amount of work done 
and the number of persons engaged in 
preparing the plans and specifications. 
It is contended that that evidence was 
admissible as bearing upon the probabili- 
ties of the case: i. e., whether it was 
probable that the plaintiff would have 
agreed to perform the amount of work 
which he did if the amount of his com- 
pensation was to be computed on the 
basis of a building costing not to ex 
ceed $60,000. After a careful considera- 
tion we have reached the conclusion 
that the trial court ruled correctly 
in excluding such evidence. It is true 
‘a contract may be explained by refer- 
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Send for this book 
—and for the sto” , of the 
biggest sales campaign that 
@ house insulation ever had, 
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increases the value of a house 
without increasing its cost 


OHNS-MANVILLE Housline is 

a high efficiency building insulation. 
Here are some facts about it that de- 
serve the careful attention of every man 
in the building industry. 

Of all the materials on the market 
for insulating building walls, Housline 
shows the highest efficiency in labora- 
tory tests. If you think that is theory, 
then here’s some practice—the result 
of a test made by a speculative builder 
who used it in over 600 houses. This 
is what he says: 

i . we experimented with two 
houses of the same model, one sheathed 
with Housline and the other with 
ordinary paper, and found that the 
latter required 10% more radiation to 
heat the house to the same degree 
: we have classed Housline 
with the standard materials used 


in the construction of our houses. 

This saving in radiation means a 
direct saving in radiator and furnace 
investment — offsetting the cost of the 
Housline. It means fuel economy, a 
sales argument that makes a hit with 
the buyer in these days of high prices— 
you can get more money for a Hous- 
lined house. 

These facts put strong selling argu- 
ments in the hands of builders and 
dealers. In addition, Housline is being 
backed bya big national advertising cam- 
paign and the most thorough sales co- 
operation that such a material ever had. 

Write to us to-day for details of this 
sales plan that is going to bring you 
big business. It's worth money to you. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc. 
202 Madison Ave., at 41st St., NewYork City 
Branches in ^9. Large Cires 
For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toront« 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Housline 


euce to the circumstances under which 
it was made and the matter to which 
it relates.’ * * * And even in an action 
on an express contract for services per- 
formed evidence of the reasonable value 
of such services is admissible, where 
there is a dispute as to the compensa- 
tion fixed by the contract. 

„In such case the evidence is ad- 
missible not as a basis for the amount 
of recovery, but as bearing upon the 
probabilities of the case; that is, it is 
admissible for the reason that it affords 
the jury a view of the conditions and 
circumstances existing at the time the 
contract was made, and hence may fur- 


nish the jury some aid in determining ` 


which of the conflicting statements is 
more likely to be true. * * * 

**But the evidence offered by the 
plaintiff did not relate to any fact or 
condition existing at the time the con- 
tract was made. It had reference solely 
to acts performed by and wholly within 
the control of the plaintiff subsequent 
to the time the contract was made— 
acts over which the defendant had no 
control, and upon the performance of 
which no estoppel or admission against 
his interest could be predicated.’’ 


Porch as Part of Building 


N the case of Haas vs. Strauss, 34 
Ohio Cireuit Decisions, 377, the Cir- 
cuit Court of Cleveland had occasion 
to review the question whether a porch 
is an integral part of a building within 
the meaning of a building restrietion on 


the distance from a front line within. 


which a dwelling house may be con- 
strueted. The Court said: 

In Ogontz Land & Improvement Co. 
v. Johnson, 168 Pa. St. 178 31 Atl. 
1008), this question was before the 
court, and it was there held: 

A porch built upon a brick foun- 
dation, roofed and permanently attached 
to the whole width of the front of a 
house and projecting to within seven 
feet of the fence line, is an integral 
part of the building within the mean- 
ing of a building restriction in a deed 
providing that all buildings upon said 
lots shall be erected not less than 15 
feet back from the fence line. Such a 
structure is a violation of the building 
restriction, notwithstanding the fact 
that it is open at the sides and front.’ 

1 Jones, Law of Real Property and 
Conveyancing, Sec. 760, states the law 
in this language: 

** The piazza or porch is ordinarily 
a constituent part of the building, and 
is within the terms of a restriction 
which prohibits the placing of a build- 
ing less than a certain number of feet 
from the line of a street.’ 

In Bader v. Walther, et al, 18 Dec. 
299 (5 N. P., 497), the syllabus is as 
follows: 

41. The word ‘‘house’’ as used in 
& building restriction, means the build- 
ing, and includes a porch which is an 
integral and <ul.stantial part of it. 

f PL ‘con will lie against 
the cons’ + house by an ad- 


joining property owner when the enjoy- 
ment of his neighbor’s property is sub- 
stantially affected thereby as to view, 
light and air, although his neighbor may 
have submitted to encroachments upon 
portions of the street remote from him 
and not affecting his enjoyment, in vio- 
lution of a general restriction. 

„One buying land for the purpose 
of building a house upon it is held to 


have fully contemplated, not only the 


restrictions in his deed, but such sur- 
rcunding conditions as were obvious and 
material.“ 

„t seems clear that the porches 
which the defendant was about to erect 
on her lot, as shown by the plans in 
evidence, were a substantial and in- 
tegral part of the buildings, and that 
their erection as contemplated would 
constitute a violation of the restriction.’’ 


Assigning Contracts 


^ MPLOYMENT of an architeet im- 
plies sueh confidence on the part ^f 
the owner in the architect’s personal 
skill and knowledge as to make the con- 
traet unassignable to another architect 
without the owner's consent, holds the 
Kansas Supreme Court in the case of 
Smith vs. Board of Education, 222 Pa- 
cific Reporter, 101. The Court said: 

The business of an architect has the 
dignity of a learned profession. A com- 
petent architect is a person of peculiar 
skill and taste. He must be a man of 
culture, of disciplined mind, artistic eye 
and trained hand; he must be able to 
visualize the possibilities of beauty and 
harmony in proportionate arrangement 
and construction of brick and stone and 
cement and steel; and he must have the 
art and deftness to set down his ideus 
with such precision in specifications and 
blueprints that contractors and work- 
men can readily follow them with 
fidelity. 

‘‘ Moreover, he must be a man of the 
highest probity, zealous to see that his 
designs are fashioned of good materials 
and good workmanship, so that the fin- 
ished edifice will endure and be worth 
its cost to his emplover. All these quali- 
fications of a personal nature are in- 
volved in any prudent contract for the 
services of an architect. 

„And so it seems that when the 
school board employed Smith and Beat- 
tie they contracted for the special 
knowledge, skill and taste, the profes- 
sional price of achievement, the wisdom 
of the counsel and the personal probity 
of both Smith and Beattie. 

„The defendant was to have owner's 
choice’ of these two men to visit the 
work every week; and the board was 
not bound to accept the professional 
services of any other or others than the 
two architects composing the original 
firm with whom it made the contract. 
This view is supported by the authority 
of analogous cases. 

“When a client has need of an attor- 
ney, if he is wise he employs a lawyer 
and one, also. on whom the client him- 
self implicitlv relies. 
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„A contract of employment of this 
character is non-assignable without the 
consent of the other party thereto. Such 
is the rule pertaining to the employ- 
ment of a lawyer ...; and in general 
it governs all sorts of contracts of em- 
ployment where special skill, sagacity, 
or personal confidence is involved.’’ 


Legal Notice 
Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Ete., Required by the Act of 
Congress of Auyust 24, 1912. 
Of Building Age and The Builders’ Journal, 
published monthly at New York, N. Y., for 
April 1, 1924. 


State of New York ( 88. 
County of New York B 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and 
for the State and County aforesaid, personally 
appeared Charles G. Peker, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the editor of the BUILDING AGE 
AND THE BUILDERS' JOURNAL, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by 
the act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: 

Publisher Building Age Publishing Corpora- 
tion, 239 West 39th Street, New York. 
Editor—Charles G. Peker, 239 West 39th Street, 
New York. 

Managing Editor—Charles G. Peker, 239 West 
39th Street, New York. 

Business Manager—David Meyers, 239 West 39th 
Street, New York. 

2. That the owners are: 

Building Age Publishing Corporation, 239 West 
39th Street, New York. 

That the stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of the total amount oí stock 
cf Building Age Publishing Corporation are as 
tollows : 

B. A, & C. P. Holding Corporation, Times 
Building, New York. 

That the stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of the total stock of B. A. 

C. P. Holding Corporation are as follows: 

Frank Meyers, 239 West 39th Street, New York 
City; David Meyers, 239 West 39th Street, New 
York City; W. H. Parsons, 239 West 39th Street, 
New York City; Walter Á. Bardgett, 239 West 
39th Street, New York City; M. & S. Meyers, 
Times Building. New York City; George Mey- 
ers, 1196 First Avenuc, New York City; Michael 
Miller, 794 St. Nicholas Avenue, New York 
City; S. Cowen, 20 East 97th Street, New York 
City; David L. Short, Columbus Avenue and 
Hancock Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; G. Fried- 
man, 627 Broadway, New York City; A. Cowen 
& Son, 34 West 25th Street, New York City; 
John J. Robbins, 317 West 93rd Street, New 

ork City; Charles G. Peker, 239 West 39th 
Street, New York City. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
] per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages or other securities are: 

Architectural and Building Press, 243 West 
39th Street, New York. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company, but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or secur- 
ity holder appears upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing afhant's full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than thai of a bona fide owner; 
and this afhant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association or corporation 
hae any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds. or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 
CHARLES G. PEKER, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this first 
day of April, 1924, 

[Seal] CARL A. POWERS, Notary Public, 
puce County. Certificate filed in New York 
ounty. 

My commission expires March ., 1925. 
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The Rocbond Co. booth showed some 
interesting samples and drew much 
attention 


(Continued from page 95) 
Association, Eastern Stuk-kote Sales 
Corp, Hartmann- Sanders Co., 
Home Owners’ Service Institute, 
Inc., Hydraulic Stone & Machinery 
Co., Kelsey Heating Co., Laun-Dry- 
ette Sales Co., Inc., Molby Boiler 
Co., Portland Cement Association, 
The Rocbond Co., Standard Cement 
Block Co., Wallpaper Guild of New 
Vork and Brooklyn, Joseph Wild & 
Co., C. S. Wert and the West Side 
Y. M. C. A. 

Fain’s Fold-Away Table attracted 
an interested crowd at the New York 
show as did the artistic exhibit of 
metal windows of the David Lup- 
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ton’s Sons Co. The Upson wall- 
board display was in the form of a 
eharming little room that convinced 
all who visited it of the artistic pos- 
sibilities of wallboard. 

At the Tacoma, Wash., exposition, 
the Wheeler-Osgood Co. displayed 
an interesting exhibit of their 
Laminex Doors. During the entire 
six days of the show, one of these 
doors was on view submerged in a 
tank of water where it had been 
plaeed to demonstrate its unusual 
qualities. On the last day of the 
exhibit, the door was taken out of 
the water and was found to be none 
the worse for its six-day soaking. 

In connection with one of the first 
daily bulletins issued by the com- 
mittee of administration of the New 
York exposition, stating that the 
shortage of skilled labor is one of 
the greatest problems in connection 
with the present optimistic condi- 
tion of the construction industry in 
this territory, much interest was 
evinced in the demonstrations given 
at the Exposition by the students of 
the Trade Schools of the West Side 
Y. M. C. A. The schools reported 
over 1,400 enrollments in the past 
year and that 70 per cent of them 
are now actually at work on build- 
ing trade jobs. 


“A Good Half Inch" 


For Every Type 
of Building 


is desirable because 
ROCBOND 


Has Extraordinary Structural Strength 
Unusual Flexibility 3 

Is Weather and Fire Resisting 

Wide Variety of Stone Surfacing Combinations 
Works Easiest Under the Trowel 

Spreads Long and Freely 

Every Bag the Same Uniform Quality 


The Strongest Selling Line 
the Dealer Can Handle 


FOUR PLANTS—Write the one nearest you. 


THE ROCBOND COMPANY 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
New York, N. Y. 
BA 


; , a ) 
No obligation ] 


Van Wert, Ohio 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


| THE ROCBOND COMPANY 


Please send me “Homey Homes." 
( is assumed. 


* 


The Y. M. C. A. Building Trades School 
gave some practical demonstrations by 
students 


Interest was centered in each city 
on the full size feature houses built 
of stucco on concrete masonry with 
tile roofs. Called ''Thrift Cot- 
tage’’ in Chicago and ‘‘The Home 
that Rent Built’’ in New York, both 
architectural plans were popular 
and thousands of people examined 
the construction and furnishings. 


Built. within each Exposition in 
less than five days’ time, a record in 
construction was established in each 
territory and several hours were 
clipped off previous records. The 
same schedule in building these 
houses was followed in each city. 
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O. E. Herry 
Stucco Contractor 


Trend of Material Prices 


HE following are wholesale prices of basic build- ^ tractor can buy at, but are quoted to show him the 
ing materials in the three markets which set movement of materials so that he can buy to better ad- 
vantage. 


prices for the rest of the country. Followed in conjunction with the Review of Building 
These prices are presented to show the trend of the Conditions, these prices will prove invaluable. 
wholesale market, which forecasts prices in the retail All prices are for carload lots, F. O. B. market 


market. They are not prices which the average con- quoted, unless otherwise noted. 


CES Mar. 22 Apr. 22 
NEW YORK PRI WALL TIES (Galvanized) — 
Mar. 22 Apr. 22 Per Thousand e€€9*9950990090090690990009900099980099:*2: 999 $5.00 $5.00 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE— l . ae FLUE LINING 
B. & Better Edge Grain Flooring, 1/1072 ß. Face $9325 49.78 814 x 814 In. Per Foot . e. $035 $0.35 
Dimensions, SISIE, No. 1 Common, 2x4", ioc... 54.00 900 83 x 1 m., Per Foot 5 . 045 0.45 
Timbers, Merchantable, '05, 12x12”, 10 to 20’..... 56.00 56.00 
B. and Better Celling, 35234. 44.00 44.00 HOLLOW TILE— 
B. and Better Partition, , T8 4 ...... 59.50 57.50 8 x 12 x 12 in., heavy. Each, delivered ...... ... $0.22 $0.22 
B. and Better Finish, 177272 eee US TS 70/009 ATR | 
No. 1 Common Boards, 118 „ „ „ „ % N EE M ue di) 50.75 Per Bdstiel AAEE E EAEI E A TETE i = $0.60 $0.60 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE— : PLASTER BOARD— 
No. 2 and Better Flooring, 13/1622 . . $87.00 $64.00 32x 30x 3-8 in.. Each....eeeeeen e hme . $0.22 $0.22 
Roofers, 13/1615 „ % % % ne % —RhS P 0 2392 2 ee 33.50 33.50 MAGNESITE STUCCO 
DOUGLAS FIR— Un =.) w l'er Ton 6 „ 6 %%% %%% % % % % % % „% „% % „% „%„ „60% [NO eve ee $70.00 $70.00 
No. 2 Clear and Better V. G. Flooring. 1x8" ..,. $72.00 QUON TILE— 
No. 1 Clear V. G. Flooring, 1x4 N 8 i n 1 in. Square or Hexagon, White, per sq. ft.. $025 $0.25 
No. 2 Clear and Better Ce ling, 4 MEL SCR Ee eene aa 1 8 OU 3 x 6 in. White Wal «9000090099 % %%% %% *”*Lkcr 0.60 0.60 
No. 2 Clear and Better Povey, iding, 1x6”. HR) 9.00 8 x 8 in. Red Flooobb unn . 045 0.45 
No. 2 Clear and Better V. G. Stepplug.....------ 9.50 5. 1 
WESTERN RED CEDAR— | , CES 
B. C. Perfection Shingle, per MK. 8724 M YELLOW PINE— 
Washington Perfection Shingles, per M. 4400 05 Boards, 1 x 8 No. 1 Coomwnw. . 840 64400 
Clear Bevel Siding, 5x0 nir NE PET FPES A 47.00 46. Ceiling oB x 4 1. and 517 1 RTT 5 : 1^ 00 oo 
CE mension No. 1.2 x 4. 12 to 14 ft. 34. . 
CANADIAN EPRE 1 «0 00 Drop Siding. 1 X 0. B. and B ttt... 53.00 50.00 
No. 1 Lath, 4, . l %% j pA 40.00 Finish, 1 x 4, B. and Btr........- m . 68.00 65.00 
Dimensions, 2x4", 10 to 16 Pe a er ee ee oseo 44.00 5 Flooring, B. aud Btr. E. G., 1 X are oto Mdb 69.00 9n 
HARDWOOD FLOORING— ath, 4 ft., o. 1..... TE VG WR eni id 6.1 : 
Clear Quartered White Oak, 13/102 $155.00 — $155.00 7 Long Leaf No. 1, 10-20 ft., 848, 0x12 to T 1200 
Clear Plain White Oak, 13/16124’ Mr E xh 115.00 112.00 ee. 250í00999 6 %%% „% %%ꝗrdh0˙ %%% % %% % %%% %%% %% „6665 ies. pem 
Clear Plain Red Oak, 13/1622 4 .. . . 103.00 103.00 HARDWOOD8— 
Clear Maple, 13/16124”. ieee by Lui 104.00 10400 Maple Flooring, 13/1012, clear . . $101.50 101.50 
(All lumber prices furnished by Lumo¢cr) Oak Flooring. 3-8 x 2, Cl. P., White. 76.00 75.00 
COMMON BRICK— Oak Flooring, 13/16 x 2%, Cl. PL, White... .... 111.00 111.00 
Per M. f. 0. b. 41ooWr· err m rmm Pe ͤ́ 2 2 824.70 $24.00 REDWOOD-— . 
; ; — Bevel Siding, 8181 E. 10 ft., 20 ft. x 4. clear. . . $48.25 $43.25 
E g , , 3 a 
Fox A 5 delivered.... ... $2.00 $2.60 Finish, 828 or 848. 1 x 6 to 8 in. clear......... 94.50 94.50 
WESTERN RED CEDAR— 
STRUCTURAL STEEL— 8 $3.59 Revel Siding, % x 4, Clear $41.75 41.75 
Per 100 Ths. at swarenense codeine puc M j Shingles, Extra Cleare, 16 in . .... 4 AM 
CRUSHED STONE (cu. yd.)— — ai COMMON BRICK— 
„ % % % „% „6 „ 0% „6 * 0 " 
1 E e eH 4.40 3.60 5 f. o. b. 1%%%%%ſſſſirr eS Hew CRS A ES $12.00 $12.00 
5 000 ft $50.00 $50.00 Bla in V not inc!u ling 
Per 1,000 sq. ft. in lots under 1, sq. ft........ $0 50. Disi , ! F - 
kt. in lo 000 to 2,500 8q. ft....... 45.00 45.00 containers .  ....... CCC $2. 
uu a teen í beg STRUCTURAL STEEL— 
aM Per 100 lbs. at warehouse e % ff 3.20 30 
2.3 1b.—20 gauge A p 100 EL d. deer : 9 85 9 25 e $ 8 
2.8 1b.—24 gauge light price per sq. yd. aeliv. Mr 2 ST. 
3.4 1b.—24 gauge heavy price per 100 sq. Pis deliv. 0.28 0.28 YELLOW PINE— LOUIS PRICES 
Add 5 cents per sq. yd. for galvanised. 
Boards, No. 1 Com., 1 x e iioii ˙ a EE A Nes $46.75 $46.75 
ne 5 t AE 50.40 Pn. 4% 34, B. and Btr.............. o.. 0400 54.00 
nishing, per . Dag. xa : mension, No. 1, SISIE, Short Leaf, 2 x 4 in. 
Masons, per 50 Ib. bang. —— 0.49 0.49 12 & 14 ft... s zi M car red „ 35.50 36.50 
SAND AND GRAVEL Finish, S23, B. and Btr, 1 x 4, U & b fl. 65.50 65.50 
Saad (per cubile yard). . ; . e ames $2.00 $2.35 Flooring, B. and Btr., E. G., 1x 3 . 80.00 88.00 
in. Gravel (per cubic yard) 3.60 3.85 Flooring, B, and Btr., F. G., 1x 3.............. 60.00 UE 
in. Gravel (per cubic yard. 3.60 3.85 o 82 . ** 5.40 5. 
, 1, , ea x 
FACE BRICK— "T i 12 in. 10 to 20 ft..... %%% ᷑ ũĩ́u³ wen. 40:50 40.50 
Tapestry 1 baba ou ERN TRUE $465.50 $46.50 CALIFORNIA REDWOOD— 
Harveale (delivered. eee 47.00 37.00 Finish, 828 : 94.56 
Caledonian (delivered) ........- "PTT . . ꝗ 42.00 42.00 nish, 828, Cl., 1 x 6 Ii. EH e $ 3 
Smooth Grey (delivered) .......... vosa wes doas AO 49.00 Siding, 4 1n. Bevel, 10 to 20 ft.......... e MED 43.25 
Fisk Lock f. o. b. factory......... V . . 42.000 42.00 : D 5 e „ vos adn 16.75 dt 
SHINGLES— 5 une Ua „ PETERS „ 59.25 59. 
Asphalt, Single (per square) ....... ůd . 608.70 $5.20 
Asphalt, Strip (per square)... ... . pie bi d ac 1.00 7.00 Oak Flooring, 3-8 x 1% and 2 in.. Clear Qtr. 
BTAINED WOOD SHINGLES— ace ishing adu E J 919900 11090 
16 In. Extra Clear (per square, delivered) ...... 812.00 512 00 i „ In., Clear..... +--+: ms 
18 in. Eureka (per square, delivered) 12.00 12.00 RED CEDAR— 
18 In. Perfection (per square, delivered). ....-- 13.00 13.00 Siding. W x G. Cle U mnini ..... $45.90 $45.00 
24 jn. Royal (per square, dellvered).......... «> 13.00 13.00 Shingles, Clears, Per M...........ener re a 4.5 4.61 
VITRIFIED SEWER PIPE— COMMON BRICK— 
4 in, (cents per foot ese $0,121 — $012 Per M fo. b. hb —— RR $20.00 220.00 
EE 2992 a 2 222 „„ „ ees 0,18 2 0.18 PORTLAND CEMENT— 
: Dbls. in enr lots t t 
Bangor or Slatington, 8x16 in. per sq. at quarry).. $8.75 $5.10 container ...... H 5 . iud rU $82.55 $2.35 
CORNER BEADS (Galvanized)— STRUCTURAL STEEL— 
Per Foot uc ce s pecoe ((N ALL $0.07. Per 100 Ibs. at warehouse $3.45 $3.45 
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Herringbone Reduced 


to Key Lath Prices 


TEADY growthin Herringbone sales has 

made possible manufacturing economies 
that now enabie us to sell Herringbone Rigid 
Metal Lath at Key (plain diamond mesh) 
Lath prices. 
So now you may have all the well known 
advantages of Herringbone and pay no 
more per yard than for ordinary diamond 
mesh lath. 
When you use Herringbone you have a lath 
that has been especially designed for eco- 
nomical lathing and plastering. Its excep- 
tional stiffness and self-furring features 
reduce the cost of lathing. Its exclusive 
mesh pattern helps the plasterer and saves 
plaster. The result is always a saving—a 
finished wall that actually costs less. 


Herringbone construction gives you the 
assurance of crackproof, fireproof walls and 
ceilings and permanently satisfied customers. 


THE GENERAL FIREFROOFING CO. 
oun£stown, Ohio ! 
Branches : 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Los Angeles 
3 uis Omaha Kansas City Minneapolis 
Milwaukee San Francisco Syracuse Atlanta 


Export Department: 438 Broadway, New York City—Cable Address: ““Genfire-New York” 


Rigid Metal Lath 


Approved by the Underwriters’? Laboratories 
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The home of B. L. Lambuth on Kessler 
Blvd. is an attractive stucco building 
along English lines 


Commercial Buildings Uniform 


A uniform minimum of 17 feet 
first story height has been estab- 
lished as a building restricted in the 
commercial district. 

What has impressed the architects 
and builders very much is the fact 
that timber in any size or length re- 
quired by the structural conditions 
is available, a fact which has made 
planning comparatively simple. 


Water Supply 

The water supply of Longview is 
at present furnished by two deep 
wells on the city site, and has been 
tested with high rating by the U. S. 
Public Health Service chemists. A 
lime dosage and irritation gravity to 
sand filtration system has been in- 
stalled as an extra precaution. 


(Continued from page 87) 
frame structures for the housing and 
boarding of unmarried working men. 
It consists of five buildings and a 
main center structure, which has a 
dining room with a seating of 512. 
Each unit is built to accommodate 
110 men and is separated one from 
the other by an attractive rear eourt. 
Showers and plumbing equipment 
manufactured by the Crane Com- 
pany of Chicago are in use, each 
unit having showers for fifteen men 
as well as several bath tubs. Drink- 
ing fountains are placed in the halls 
and each unit has a reading room. 


ALLEY 


KESSLER 


LOUISIANA ST. 


The plot arrangement of the Lambuth home 
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Two very attractive homes built in the restricted section of Longview 


However development work is in 
progress for a direct mountain 
source water system. Fourteen miles 
of east iron water pipe lines are 
being laid to the mountains, reser- 
voir sites are being negotiated for, 
and the gridiron of the streets and 
alleys with water mains and sewer 
Systems are ineluded with the street 
development work. 


Streets 


In August, 1922, the first street 
grading work was commenced. The 
grading of Longview was not diffi- 
eult beeause the land was originally 
almost level. A most unique method 
of levelling and grading the streets 
was employed by which steel rails 
were thrown on the ground, serving 
as level indicators. 

_ Where the land was high excavat- 
Ing was performed by combination 
shovels and drag line excavators 
mounted on crawling traction trucks. 


eee? 


VUEXCAVATED 


VAEYCAYATED | 


VWEXCAVATED 


Cellar plan 
ee, 


These shovels were manufactured by 
the Marion Steam Shovel Company. 

Where the rails were left high 
the ground was filled in. After the 
rails lay level they were supported 
with ties, and used as tracks for the 
conveyance of materials to all the 
major building operations, thus 
practically eliminating motor haul- 
ing and hand trucking. 

Attractive concrete octagon light 
standards 13 feet six inches high, 
each with a single unit light of 400 
to 600 candle power, are stationed 
at distances of from 80 to 150 feet 
apart over Longview’s entire park- 
way system, and lights designed es- 
pecially for highway lighting have 
been installed on the stretch of 
Ocean Beach Highway which skirts 
the main business and residential 
sections. 

Underground wiring was used in 
the main streets feeding current to 

(Please turn to page 126) 
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A picture of the attractive bungalow 
home of Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Perry 
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Know the Lumber 


Lumbermen Since 
1875 


d es company was founded forty-nine years ago—in 
1875. It has been built up by rigid adherence to def- 
inite high standards and policies of manufacture and 
sale. For nearly five years it has been trade-marking its 
products in Southern and Western mills. 

The standing of the company, the responsibility it ac- 
cepts, producing dependable products and the identifica- 
tion it places on each product are all assurances of the 
company's thorough standards of manufacture. 


And now —Fir! 


The illustration below pictures the new Long-Bell 
lumber manufacturing plant in the Pacific Northwest 
at Longview, Washington, which in July of this year 
will begin the manufacture of Fir lumber and timbers. 

This view of the plant was photographed from the 
opposite bank of the Columbia River nearly a mile away. 
At the extreme right can be seen the huge electric power 
plant. The mill extends from the left side of the pic- 
ture almost to the power plant. Some additional idea of 
the size of the plant can be gained from the fact that 
the permanent dock shown under construction in the 
foreground is 1400 feet long and, from the near edge of 
the dock to the far side of the last lumber shed, the dis- 
tance is approximately 3800 feet. This picture was 


taken February 18, 1924. 
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Products you buy 


Koo materials are being used throughout 
construction by reputable builders and con- 
tractors who no longer are willing to accept mate- 
rials of unknown source. 
Trade-marked lumber products have behind 
them the responsibility of the manufacturer—a 


LONG-BELL 
PRODUCTS 


means of identification assuring dependable Southern Pine Lumber 
quality. and Timbers; 
Long-Bell trade-marked lumber products have Creosoted Lumber, 
behind them the experience of a company nearly TTA id pian en 
a half century in the business. These products Blocks; 
represent dependable quality, uniformity and Douglas Fir Lumber and 
service unsurpassed in the lumber industry. Timbers; 
Use these known products in construction. California White Pine 
own produ n co L E. 
Ask lumber dealer for I soma 
$k your lumber dealer for Long- 
Bell trade-marked lumber products. Southern Hardwoods ; 


Oak Flooring. 
THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY 
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Subways and elevated rail- 
ways find no favor in this 
Model City where up-to-date 


Longview already boasts an 
up-to-date Fire Department 
with a paid force of four men 


— M — 
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200 of the stately standards that 
cover 55 city blocks. These stand- 
ards will be the only type used for 
street lighting. At the rear of most 
lots, alleys have been arranged where 
pole lines have been strung as well 
as in the easements along rear lines 
of streets where there are no alleys. 
This elears most of the streets of 
unsightly poles and permits the 
many beautiful old trees to grow un- 
disturbed in accordance with the 
plans of the landscape artists. 

Fire hydrants have been installed 
at regular intervals on the main 
thoroughfare of the city, and in the 
city’s fire-fighting equipment is à 
new American La France triple com- 
bination motor truck, and a Buick 
roadster chief’s machine to match. 
The new truck is a combination 
pump, hose and chemical machine 
with a pumping eapacity of 750 gal- 
lons a minute. Four paid men are 
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Building the docks at Longview 


in the fire department service. 

The fuel question is a simple one 
at Longview, for coal is mined in 
big quantities in the state of Wash- 
ington. 
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Motor Busses come along 
every few minutes offering 
safe, swift transportation 


In laying streets, a most ef- 
ficient concrete mixing and 
laying equipment was used 


The Mill 


Approximately 2000 acres of land 
is comprised in the tract reserved 
for the milling operations. A canal 
2500 feet in length is being dredged 
to connect the Cowlitz River with 
the log ponds. Twin sawmills will 
be built opposite each other with a 
25-aere log pond between. The ul- 
timate capacity of these mills, it is 
announced, will be 600 million feet 
of lumber annually, just 100 million 
feet more than the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Company produees at present 
in its eleven big Southern Pine 
mills ! 

The mills will be comprised of 
twenty-five different units as fol- 
lows: 1. Export and eoastwise lum- 
ber and timber docks. 2. Domestic 
or rail timber docks. 3. Central 
power plant. 4. Fuel houses. 5. 
Fir sawmills. 6. Re-manufaeturing 
plants. 7. Green yard sorters. 8. 


The manufacturing plant of the Long-Bell Lumber Company at Longview seen from a distance. At the extreme right 

is a huge electric power plant. The head mill, the first building to the left of the power plant, is 437 feet long and 90 

feet wide and 50 feet high. The re-manufacturing mill adjoining head mill on left is 328 feet long and 230 feet wide. 
The dock in foreground is 1,400 feet long. This immense plant starts operation in July this year 
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Drop sorters and stackers. 9. Trans- 
fer to dry kilns. 10. Green lumber 
storage. 11. Dry kilns. 12. Dry 
lumber storage. 13. Dry lumber 
sorters. 14. Rough dry lumber 
sheds. 15. Planning mill. 16. Ve- 
neer plant. 17. Sash and door fac- 
tory. 18. Dressed lumber sheds. 
19. Loading sheds and platforms. 
20. Cedar and Hemlock mill. 21. 
Sorting tables. 22. Shingle mill. 
23. Drop sorters. 24. Green lum- 
ber storage. 25. Dry kiln. 


The mills were planned by the 
well known firm of Hordskowatte 
and Martin, and the first unit is 
under 34 acres of Asbestos roofing 
made by the Johns-Manville Co. 
This mill will be electrically driven 
down to its smallest unit by some 
980 motors ranging from 5 to 500 
h. p. each. Five locomotive cranes 
were used in the mill construction to 
load and unload sand and gravel 


The steel bridge spanning the 
Cowlitz River 


A resident street at Longview 


Longview, Washington, 
the “City Practical,” 
was dedicated July 12, 
1923. This picture shows 
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These thousands of “mor- 

archs of the woods" ex- 

plain the reason for creat- 
ing "Longview" 
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and for the handling of heavy tim- 
bers and posts. Four of these were 
20 ton capavity and one of 25 ton 
capacity. They were all built by the 
Ohio Loeomotive Crane Company of 
Bueyrus, Ohio. Plumbing installa- 
tions throughout the mill are of 
Crane Co., Chicago, manufacture. 


“A City Please” 


Within the limits of this article 
it is impossible to give our readers 
anything but the faintest idea of 
the immensity of this wonderful un- 
dertaking. We can picture and de- 
scribe but few of the many build- 
ings that have been erected in so 
short a space of time. We look with 
awe at the same spot where two years 
ago nothing grew but trees, and to- 
day we behold ‘‘The City Practical 
That Vision Built." It is the work 
of a Modern Aladdin (with a check 
book instead of the lamp) who said 
'* A City Please.’’ 


flag raising exercises held 

that day. May Old Glory 

always proudly wave 
over Longview! 


There are 50,000 feet of 

timber on an area of 30 

square feet in this Doug- 
las Fir forest 
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Review of Building Situation 


HE close of the month of 

March found the present ex- 

traordinary building boom 
still on the upward trend, accord- 
ing to reports from 213 representa- 
tive cities throughout the country 
recorded by the F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration. 

For these 213 cities, the total val- 
uation of permits issued during the 
month was $433,340,300. This as- 
tonishingly large figure, added to 
the totals for January and Febru- 
ary, gives a grand total for the first 
three months of the veir whieh far 
exceeds any previous record. 

While 1923 was considered a ban- 
ner year in the building industry, 
returns for the month of Mareh in 
that year for the same cities repre- 
sented in this report total 8397, 528. 


644. The responsibility for the huge 
valuation of Mareh building permits 
rests largely on New York City. In 
the five boroughs of this city the 
valuation of permits issued amount- 
ed to $188,627,232, or practically 
45% of the value aceredited to the 
entire nation. 

In twenty cities, chosen for their 
geographical significance, a compari- 
son of building valuation figures for 
the past ten years discloses some 
interesting facts. The total March 
valuation of building permits in 
these cities is $316,656,271. The 
February total was $197,716,087 
and the January figures, $155,189,- 
895. 

The permit valuation for the first 
three months of this year in these 
twenty representative cities equals 


the totals of the first three months 
of last year plus one third of the 
April total. Compared to building 
activities in 1922, the first three 
months of this year exceed the first 
five months of that year. The first 
three months of this year exceed the 
first eight months of 1921 and equal 
the first eight months of 1920. Com- 
pared with 1919, the 1924 figures 
thus far, equal the first eleven and 
one-half months of the former year. 
Compared with 1914, the figures for 
the first three months of this year 
ereatly exceed the total valuation for 
that whole year. 

In these comparisons no account 
has been taken of changes in con- 
struction costs. These costs, how- 
ever, have varied and now stand 
nearly twice as high as in 1914. 


Record of March, 1924, Building Contracts Awarded 


ee 


SECTION OF COUNTRY 


New England New York Mid-Atlantic Pittsburgh Middle West North West South Atlantic 

Classification of Buildings District District District District District District District Totals 
Commercial Buildings. . $5,196,600 $33,732,800 $3,172,500 $7,352,600 88,248,300 $887,000 $5,833,100 $64, 432,900 
Edueational Buildings ........ 3,207,100 11,660,100 3,804,100 3,215,200 8,298,700 291,700 4,495,400 34, 0625 300 
Hospitals and Institutions. 467,000 4,690,700 696,400 — 2,410,000. 3,214,500 100,000 2,768,700 14, 347, 300 
Industrial Buildings ......... 2,568,000 3,330,200 — 2,713,100 6.632.200 — 3,789,100 378,500 25 32 25, 700 21, 762, 800 
Military and Naval Buildings 10,000 0% 206,500 46,000 18, 000 285 500 
Public Buildings ............ 602,000 134,700 39.000 115,900 747,200 114,500 177,000 1,930, 300 
Public Works and Public 

Utilities. ecco e 1,374,700 2,786,600 4,043,800 — 8,242,200 17,941,700 3,274,100 7, 231,800 44,894,900 
Religious and Memorial Build- 

Ins 8 1,519,000 3,319,700 1,084,900 . 1,065,300 2,083,000 179,500 1,686,400 11, 537,800 
Residential Buildings ........ 15,289,200 108, 137,800 | 20,016,500 20,449,500 38,885,300 — 2,310,700 21,371,800 221, 461, 100 
Social and Recreational Build- 

NPS. ec ĩ ³ĩ “g 510,000 889,000 150,700 1,252,300 7,231,000 1,027,500 949,000 12,625,400 

F PPP — A P 
Total 229 EY EUST E .. $80,763,600 $168,697,600 $36,402,200 $50,765,200 $01,245,300 $8,609,500 $46,856,900 $433 340,300 


Building Projects Contemplated, March, 1924 


Classification of Buildings District 


New England 


SECTION OF COUNTRY 


Mid-Atlantic Pittsburgh 
District District 


New York 
District 


Middle West North West South Atlantic | 
District 


Totals 


District District 


— a . — 


Commereial Buildings 28,132,400 
Educational Buildings ........ 3,244,000 
Hospitals and Institutions. 2,150,900 
Industrial Buildings ......... 2,509,000 
Military and Naval Buildings. 85,000 
Public Buildings ............ 1,005,500 
Public Works and Public 
Utilities otona 6,462,600 
Religious and Memorial Build- 
jr de 1,039,800 
Residential Buildings ........ 22,165,200 
Social and Recreational Build- 
Inga: panda cae wa 3 ex are ME 1,379,000 
Total secas mi y ree 


$29,531,900 $4,686,000 $10,354,600 $13,717,100 $1,422,000 $13,539,200 $81,383,200 
17.281.000 — 7,169,000 2,603,100 6,439,200 582,900 — 0,240,500 23, 568,700 
1,332,000 042,500 745,000 — 2,421,500 203,000 — 1,127,800 8, 992, 700 
39.546.200 3,673,100 6, 740,200 8.288, 100 844,500 3,840,100 65, 411,200 
180,000 .. .... 45,000 .7² m 2 ůmõ 13,000 623,000 
1,171,500 2,369,000 1,270,200 228,200 205,000 1,446,500 708000 
9,037,000 9.564.600 12,265,900 18, 784.200 4,250,700 27,141,200 88,412,200 
2,085,000 1.684,000 1,408,000 4,076,500 498,500 — 2,580,000 13, 371,800 
138,651,800 50,192,500 33,508,200 67,506,700 3,373,100 26,538,900 341, 936, 400 
3,986,000 1,161,600 — 2,340,000 12,781,000 937,500 2,357,500 24,942,600 
ar uario y 2 aes 
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CON: SER: TEX| 


Use Con-Ser-Tex 
Canvas Roofing? 


For covering flat roofs, porch floors, sun- will not crack, stretch, shrink, rot or peel; 
parlors, sleeping balconies, roof gardens, in deadens the noise of wind or rain. Special 
fact all flat surfaces exposed to wear and chemical treatment renders it immune to mil- 
tear and weather, Con-ser-tex is ideal. dew and dry rot. 


The ease with which it is laid cuts down 
labor costs considerablv. Attractive in ap- 
pearance: waterproof; POSSESSES long life: 


Builders cannot afford'to overlook the merits 
of Con-ser-tex. It has been used so many 
times with such good results that it fills a 
real need in the building materials field. 


You will find much of interest in our new Booklet-A, 


"Roofing Facts and Figures. 


WILLIAM L. BARRELL CO. 
50 Leonard Street 


Chicago Distributors: 


Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
430-440 North Wells Street 


” Send for it. 


of New York, Inc. 


New York City 


California Distributors: 


Waterhouse-Wilcox Co. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 
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BISHOPRIC 
STUCCO 

WATER - 
PROOF 


Bishopric Base 


Bishopric Base is an insulating, strength- 
ening, sound-deadening, moisture-proof 
and fire-resistant base; it insures a build- 
ing that is absolutely dry, vermin-proof 
and healthy. 


ASS 


Bishopric Stucco 


over Bishopric Base is water-proof and 
fire-proof. No contraction or expansion. 
All the elements of wear and tear have 
been anticipated in the manufacture of 
BISHOPRIC. 


FREE— “Bishopric For All Time and Clime” 
beautifully illustrated booklét sent 


upon request. 


PLAN BOOK containing many attractive designs 
with floor plans will be sent upon receipt of 25c, 
coin or stamps. 


Bishopric Base is shipped in 
rolls, 100 square feet to the 
rol. It is easily 
handled, quickly cut 
to desired size and 
^ there is no waste. 


' Bishopric Stucco is 
packed in airtight 
metal drums, pre- 
venting deteriora- 
tion and loss, either 
in transit or storage, 
or on the job. 


Bishopric 1s Sold by Dealers Everywhere 
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Jke BISHOPRIC MFG CQ OF CALIFORNIA 
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( : HANGING conditions in our 
modes of living make the old 
time house too expensive to 

keep up. Fifteen or twenty-room 

houses, under present conditions of 
securing domestic help are too ex- 
pensive a burden to carry. The 
class of people who formerly lived 


E A *—g. ~ 
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i in this type of house today want 
55 something relatively as good, but 


smaller so that it ean be easily taken 
eare of with a minimum amount of 
domestie help. In other words, there 
is a demand for houses of first elass 
construction and appointments. but 
containing only six to eight rooms. 
These houses are to eontain every 
modern improvement for cutting 
down labor and adding to the eom- 
fort of the tenants. 

There are plenty of people oi 
means wanting houses of this sort 
and therefore it is up to our build- 
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ue reception room with its open 
! i Piace and paneled walis forms a 
i simple but rather charming room 
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The hallway is finished with a low 
wainscot which is in white enamel. 


‘Flowered wall paper is used above 
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The living room is a well-propor- 
tioned room as our upper picture 
shows. The dining room shown in 
the lower picture is attractively fin- 
ished in panels, a wide-cased opening 
framing a pleasing vista of the stairs 


for it. They establish a good repu- 
tation for first-elass work only, and 
thereby gain worthwhile prestige. 
Quality work always pays. 

An example of a high-grade small 
house is shown in our illustration. 
This house was recently built at 
Elkins Park, Pennsylvania, from 
plans prepared by H. Rex Stack- 
house, architect, of Philadelphia. 

The walls are of hollow tile, stuc- 
coed. The treatment of the front i5 
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ers to provide construction that is 
worth the monev. In one or two 
cases that we have known, unserupu- 
lous builders, when they have found 
a man willing to pay, made an 
"easy mark’’ of him and substi- 
tuted their own profiteering ideas 
in place of the ideas of the owner. 
Many of them, however, have 
learned to their sorrow that plans 
and speeifieations are supposed to be 
followed. 


ECEPTION ROOM 


TON 
|4-9 410-6 


Cellar Plan 


If a man specifies a certain Way 
and a certain material, it should be 
given to him regardless of what the 
contractor thinks,—there may be a 
perfectly good reason for it. Not 
to give people what they want is the 
surest way of killing a most profit- 
able line of business. 

There are many very clever con- 
tractors who understand this thor- 
oughly and profit by it. Thev do a 
first-class job and charge a fair price 
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. Clever Summer Cottage 
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H. Rex. Stackhouse 
Architect 
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Architect 


HINGLES serve appropriately 

as an outside covering to this 
quaint cottage design which was 
built at Cape May, N. J., for sum- 
mer occupancy by the owner, Wil- 
liam Warren Shaw. A few flower 
boxes seats at each side of the en- 
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exceptionally well carried out. It 
is something entirely different from 
the Colonial types of architecture so 
prevalent in Pennsylvania. The 
awnings add to the appearance of 
the house, lending a little color to it. 
The plain white of the stucco is re- 
lieved in several ways by a little 
touch of brick work, as is evident in 
the arch over the living room win- 
dow, the tile insert over the front 
door, the brick border around the 
porch column, ete. 

An unusual feature of the porch 
is a large open fire-place. The floors 
of the porch and entrance terrace 
are of cement with brick border. 
The roof is variegated in color, mak- 
ing a pleasant contrast in the gen- 
eral color scheme of the house. 

The interior arrangement of the 
rooms is such as would be demanded 
by a family of good taste. Every 
room is private with a bathroom on 
each floor. There are altogether 
no cellar, being built on brick piers. 


Design 


trance porch and a little dormer 
give the exterior design a pleasing 
appearance. The high living room 
is a feature of the interior, and 
three bedrooms and bathroom with 
second floor open on a hall which 
forms a gallery overlooking the liv- 
ing room. One bedroom with sep- 
arate lavatory and water-closet is 
located on the first floor. There is 
no cellar being built on piers. 


VOLUTION, not of the the- 
F, oretical, scientific kind, as 
propounded by the world’s 

wise men, but of the more tangible 
material kind as applied to the fun- 
damental things of everyday life, 
provides a study of unending inter- 
est. We have all witnessed the evo- 
lution or development of the aero- 
plane, automobile, telephone, radio, 


and other modern creations of man’s : 


genius, with awed interest. We 
have watched the development of 
electricity as a source of light and 

wer and marveled at the progress 
of the age we live in, but who, other 
than those vitally interested in 
building, has displayed more than a 
casual interest in the evolution of 
that most important of all factors of 
modern life—the home? 

The development of the modern 
home has been left to a mere hand- 
ful of constructive workers who have 
long been struggling to keep up with 
the demand for better and more effi- 
cient homes. These few hard-work- 
ing individuals have, however, 
brought modern home building 
standards up to a surprising degree 
of perfection in recent years. "They 
have perfected ingenious labor sav- 
ing and space saving devices that 
have almost revolutionized modes of 
living. 

In this line of progress, the evolu- 
tion of the apartment house bears 
the most distinctive example. From 
the first ‘‘railroad flats’’ of a few 
decades ago, the apartment house 
has improved steadily. As de- 
scribed in an article in the May is- 
sue of ‘‘ Building Age,’’ the modern 
apartment has been expanded to the 
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Typical floor plan of the "Efficiency Apartments." Minimum space with 
maximum efficiency is the keynote of the lay-out 


spaeious seope of palatial propor- 

tions and eondensed to the limited 
confines of a single room. 

This latter innovation in apart- 

en is illustrated in the pic- 

floor plans shown in this 


article. 


The idea of the '' Three in 
One’’ apartment originated in Cali- 
fornia, but the building described 
here was erected in Newark, New 
Jersey. It is owned and managed 
by Isaae F. Roe of that city and is 
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known as the 
Apartments.“ 

The building is a four-story and 
basement structure, finished in white 
stueeo. It contains 51 apartments, 
each consisting of one room with 
bath and dressing closet. Each 
room is equipped with either single 
or double Murphy door beds which 
fold up into the dressing eloset 
when not in use. They are also 
equipped with a complete kitchen- 
ette arrangement comprising gas 
stove, refrigerator, sink, cupboard 
and china closet, all eneased in white 
steel cabinets, concealed by a cur- 
tain when not in use. 

For dining room facilities, the liv- 
ing room table can be quickly ad- 
justed for use as a fair-sized dining 
room table. 

The apartments are all rented 
completely furnished, the building 
being run on the apartment-hotel 
plan. Every convenience is afford- 
ed the tenant, including maid ser- 
vice and laundry service. In the 
basement of the building is a res- 
taurant maintained solely for the 
use of the tenants. 

The equipment in each apartment 
is of the most modern type, the bath 
rooms being fitted with sunken tubs, 
concealed showers and built-in medi- 
cine cabinets. The floor and walls 
of the bath rooms are finished in tile. 
Floors throughout the other parts of 
the apartment are hardwood. The 
rooms average 12x15 feet in size and 
are light and airy, some of them hav- 
ing exposure on two sides. In the 
basement, in addition to the laundry 
and restaurant, there is a series of 
spacious lockers, one for each apart- 
ment for storage purposes, and an 
apartment occupied by the superin- 
tendent. 

Small though this one-room apart- 
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The compact kitchenette—delight of 
the modern housewife 


ment may be, eonsiderable thought 
has been expended in planning so as 
to get the maximum amount of com- 
fort for the occupants. It will be 
noted that the kitchenette unit is in 
all eases so placed as to receive day- 
light. Each bathroom has an out- 
side window with but two excep- 
tions, and in these cases, vent shafts 
have been provided. Two dumb 
waiters serve as trademen’s delivery 
service. It will be noticed that two 
stairways have been provided and a 
fire escape is located at the end of 
corridors. 

In many cities fire-proof construc- 
tion is necessary when an apartment 
structure is over six stories in height. 
It is an excellent plan, however, to 
make the halls of all apartment 
houses, even smaller ones, of slow- 
burning construction. This can be 
easily done by the use of metal lath 
and plaster and using metal-covered 


doors opening on the hallways. No 
apartment house should be erected 
without adequate fire escapes. 

Where an inside stairway in a 
fire-proof shaft is constructed, no 
outside baleony fire escape is needed. 
The Tenement House law of the City 
of New York gives some excellent re- 
quirements for safe fire escapes. As 
these will be of general interest, we 
give the following extracts: 

All fire escapes hereafter erected 
upon tenement houses shall be lo- 
eated, arranged and constructed as 
follows : : 

„Such fire escapes shall open di- 
reetly from at least one room or pri- 
vate hall in each apartment at each 
story above the ground floor, other 
than a bath-room or water-closet 
compartment, and shall not include 
the window of a stair hall, and such 
room or private hall shall be an 
integral part of said apartment and 
accessible to every room thereof 
mont passing through a publie 

all. 

Access to fire escapes shall not 
be obstructed in any way. No fire 
escape shall be placed in a court ex- 
cept where required by law for 
apartments not having a room either 
on the street or yard, and except 
that where a tenement house does 
not exceed six stories in height, a 
fire eseape may be placed in an outer 
eourt one side of which is situated 
upon the lot line provided such court 
extends from the street to the yard 
and is not less than seven feet in 
width at any point measured from 
the wall of the building to the lot 
line, or in an outer court not less 
than eighteen feet in width, nor ex- 
ceeding thirty feet in depth, or in 
a larger outer court whose depth 
does not exceed its width by more 
than 70 per centum. 


The two pictures below show the same room in use as a bedroom and as a living room. The twin beds fold up and 
swing into the dressing closet where they are concealed by double doors when not in use 
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100 Houses in 150 Days 


are studded, sheathed with one inch 
matched lumber, lathed and stuccoed 
in all cases. All roofs, exeepting 


large industrial plants situ- 

ated in the smaller towns is 
bound to result in a shortage of de- 
sirable help. A man with wife and 
children wants to house his family 
in a comfortable home near the place 
where he works, otherwise he will 
seek work elsewhere. 

A shortage of help was felt by the 
manufacturing industries located at 
Walkerville, Ontario, Canada, and 
they could not overcome it because 
there was also a shortage of suitable 
heuses to rent or for sale at a reason- 
able price. To secure the desirable 
kind of help it was imperative that 
decent housing facilities be provided 
and for that reason, several different 
manufacturers clubbed together and 
formed a building company known 
as the ‘‘Border Housing Co.’’ 

This company undertook the erec- 
tion of one hundred houses in the 
town of Walkerville and operating 
through the Walkerville Housing 
Commission, under the Housing Act 


P OOR housing taiilitios around 
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of 1920 secured the maximum 
amount of loan allowable under the 
act and furnished the balance of the 
money required themselves. 

It was the desire of the building 
company for the sake of economy, 
to standardize the houses as far as 
praetieable and still, if possible, do 
away with the monotonous and un- 
desirable appearance of group con- 
struetion so eommon to projeets of 
this kind where the same archi- 
tectural features of exterior con- 
struetion are used throughout. 


O effect this purpose the com- 

pany secured the services of 
Mr. H. Bryan Gilbert, as architect. 
Mr. Gilbert has made a study of 
housing schemes, having been in the 
past employed by the Canadian 
Steel Corporation to develop their 
town site at Ojibway, Ont., and by 
the General Motors Corporation. 
Detroit, Michigan. 

The plans finally decided upon 
called for a story and a half house 
29 ft. 6 in. by 30 ft. 9 in. with full 
basement and mass concrete founda- 
tion walls 8" thick to ground eleva- 
tion, integrally water-proofed. From 
grade to first floor and in some in- 
stances to first floor windows the ex- 
terior walls are either of 8” brick 
or hollow concrete blocks, four dif- 
ferent finishes to the concrete blocks 
being used, viz. rock faced cement, 
smooth cement, rock faced granite 
and smooth faced granite. 

The foundations in all cases have 


a watertable course at grade. From 
foundation to roof-plates, all walls 
are of solid construction, either 


brick or stucco on hollow terra cotta 
tile. The gables, where these occur, 


dormer roofs, are shingled with 
cedar shingles, the dormers being 
covered with three-ply prepared 
roofing. 

The interiors are as shown by the 
plan, the same layout being stand- 
ard to the one hundred houses, 
which are plastered throughout and 
finished in clear British Columbia 
fir. Ten different color schemes were 
used for interior painting and stain- 
ing. Single pine floors were used 
for the ground floor and a rough 
floor only in the attic. The stair 
shown on the plan leads to an un- 
finished attic which has two and in 
some cases three windows. It is the 
intention of the company to let the 
purchaser convert the attic into one 
or two rooms if he so desires. 

Ten different types of exterior ele- 
vations were used (ten of each type) 
and to further do away with too 
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Showing a m—— of 10 Different Exterior Designs 


mueh uniformity even in each type, 
seven different kinds of face brick 
were used, four different kinds of 
stucco, and fifteen different color 
schemes for exterior woodwork. 

By using different face brick, 
stucco and color schemes and vary- 
ing the appearance of the founda- 
tions as above mentioned, the ten 
houses in each type were each sub- 
jected to a different architectural 
treatment and helped to impart to 
each house a certain individuality 
not possible, without making the cost 
prohibitive, if any other method had 
been used. 

Two sites were acquired, one of 
forty-four lots and one of fifty-six, 
the object being to secure and de- 
velop a location as desirable as any 
in the Border Cities and yet within 
easy reach of the factory district. 
This has been done and there is no 
more attractive residential property 
of its own nature than that de- 
veloped by the company. 

The lots are wide, averaging 40 x 
100’, 
and well built. With spacious streets 
boulevarded on each side, the whole 


i 


the houses bright, attraetive , 


From the Same 


Floor Plan 


IHE LMNG ROOM 
Hos o 


The Standard Floor Plan 


aspect is open and quiet pleasing. 

The contract was awarded to 
Messrs. John E. Russell, T. H. Navin 
and C. J. Townsend, operating under 
the firm name of the Russell-Navin 
Construction Co. and now consoli- 
dated into the Russell Construction 
Co., Toronto. 

All material was purchased 
wholesale from the source of supply 
and all labor minimized by the use 
of machinery wherever possible. A 
small eleetrieally driven saw and 
planing mill was erected by the con- 
tractors upon the property and 
equipped with three Elliott uni- 
versal woodworkers, band  saws, 
planers and sander. 
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All lumber of every description 
for interior and exterior use was 
cut to size and prepared for erection 
at the mill and then sent to the dif- 
ferent houses ready for application, 
very little if anything but nailing 
being done in the field by the car- 
penters. 

The work was well organized and 
the whole one hundred houses com- 
pleted, with the exception of a little 
painting and grading which could 
not be done until the frost was out 
of the ground, in one hundred and 
fifty working days of eight hours 
each, or at the rate of one house 
every twelve working hours. 

When it is considered that the 
work was carried on throughout the 
winter months and practically all 
the material used had to be imported 
the progress made was highly satis- 
factory. 

As mentioned before, the plans 
were prepared by H. Bryan Gilbert 
and the work completed under the 
supervision of D. J. Cameron, Man- 
ager; A. Mapes, Building Inspector 
of the Town of Walkerville, and J. 
A. Fletcher, Housing Inspector. 
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N this page we give a variety 
() of plans for arranging store 
fronts. Every line of busi- 
ness is better served by some par- 
tieular form of store front and it 
would be well for builders to con- 
sider thisand do a little planning and 
our stores will look the better for it. 
Barber shops, undertakers, etc., 
do not need any show window for 
display purposes. Large windows 
which can be properly curtained 
serve their purpose. Where mer- 
chandise, however, is to be shown 
different depth of display space is 
desirable. Dry goods, cloaks and 
suits, ete., require a good depth and 
some such arrangement like the two 
shown in the top and bottom illus- 
trations on this page would be ap- 
propriate. 


Metal frames, 
Plate glass, 
Parquet or 
linoleum 
floors, with 
wood or wall 
board paneled 


The upper left illustration shows, 
perhaps, the commonest form of ar- 
ranging a show window and is a 
good one suitable for a candy or 
grocery store, as it allows for good 
counter space on either side. 

Where it is necessary to have 
Stairs leading to an apartment or 
offiee upstairs, the show windows are 
necessarily narrower in width. An 
arrangement of this sort is shown in 


our center diagram. A better way 
of arranging it is shown in the lower 
left diagram as this one large win- 
dow gives a much larger display 
Space: something that is especially 
suitable for displaying hardware, 
sporting goods, ete. 

Our lower right hand illustration 


shows a type of window that is very 


suitable for  gents' furnishings, 
shoes, etc., the wide vestibule allow- 
ing & elear view the full depth of 
show window. 

The entrance door to all stores 
having display windows should be 
set back and a sort of entry or vesti- 


bule in front of same. The store 
floor should be only a few inches 
above the sidewalk, and this entry 
floor should slope to the sidewalk 
level rather than have any steps, 
which has ofttimes caused many peo- 
ple to sustain a bad fall, as they are 
apt to be gazing in the window and 
therefore do not see the step. 

The store windows should, of 
course, be glazed with plate glass 
and this is preferably set in metal 
frames. Building contractors no 
longer have trouble in producing 
artistie store fronts as several of our 
enterprising manufacturers have 
taken hold of this matter Tia 

roduce very excellent materi 
X very low price for the making of 
the fronts. 


backs enable 
builders 2: , 
roduce 
tistie show 
windows for 
our modern 
retail stores. 
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Modern Store Front Showing Good Use of Arches 


in threes in architecture, for 

a building consists of walls, 
roof and floors; it is formed of ver- 
tical supports, horizontal supports 
and of arched supports; the means 
of access and circulation are doors, 
Windows and stairs; and for use it 
consists of three parts, namely, ser- 
vice, publie use and private use. 

Plains people, such as the races 
descended from the original inhabi- 
tants of fertile river plains and 
sandy deserts, early became ac- 
customed to the dome that developed 
from the plastered mud huts and the 
cloth tents of their nomadic and 
partly nomadic ancestors, so that 
the dome is an essential character- 
istic of the architecture of a wide 
belt through Asia, Africa and South- 
eastern Europe. 

Wherever these people went in 
their migrations they left this im- 
Press of their inherited characteristic 
and the dome is found well up in the 
northern parts of Europe. In some 
buildings it looks as if the natural 
and least expensive way to use ma- 
terial had been followed up to the 
roof line, namely the pillar, lintel 
and wall, only to have the little tent 


T run pretty regularly 


By Ernest McCullough 
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I, IE is the sizth article 
1 1 in this series om the 
principles of architecture ap- 
plied to modern buildings. In 
this chapter, Mr. McCullough 
has some important things to 
say regarding the use and mis- 
use of the arch that will be 
very interesting and instruc- 
tive to builders. 


like dome tucked up on the roof or 
on top of a tower. 

One experiences a certain feeling 
hard to explain, but in which there 
is a mixture of awe and reverence, 
when standing under an immense 
domed ceiling, so for this reason it is 
a fitting form for a place of public 
assemblage, especially one where re- 
ligion or law may be expounded. 
Its likeness to the canopy that ex- 
tends over us in the sky has much 
to do with the feeling. Elsewhere 
than in an important chamber it is 
out of place. for the perspective is 
lacking. On the exterior a small 
dome looks **gingerbready’’ to peo- 
ple whose traditions of form in 
arehiteeture are the growth of cen- 
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turies of education in viewing the 
straight line and the broken 
(Gothie) arch. 

The circular arch has at all times 
an appearance of strength and only 
a true artist can give it an effect of 
grace and beauty. Much of the 
rhapsodieal admiration of the arch 
comes from the old saying that ‘‘The 
curved line is the line of beauty 
without reservation, implied or 
otherwise. 

The full circular arch appears as 
such from but one position, that is 
viewed exactly from the front, show- 
ing as an ellipse from all other points 
of observation. A very large cir- 
cular arch is beautiful and a long 
series of such arches is attractive 
but it is the broken arch that is 
really beautiful because it possesses 
grace of form with undoubted stabil- 
It. 

No doubt much of the admiration 
l'or the broken arch comes from the 
instinetive feeling that it represents 
the accomplishment of a task with a 
minimum of material and labor, and 
as this calls for intelligence it ap- 
peals to intelligent people. The 
people most advanced in civilization 
use the least material in their con- 


struetions, beauty being obtained by 
disposition of the material rather 
than from florid decoration. 

For small buildings the arch is 
out of place, except over openings 
in walls where a wide abutment 
shows the support to be inadequate. 
For the forming of openings in 
porches, to support porch roofs it is 
entirely out of place because a porch 
is supposed to be a place where one 
obtains the maximum of light and 
air. The true covering for a porch 
is a canvas awning and any other 
eovering used in place of it should 
be as light as possible, the supports 
being very light appearing columns. 

An areh should be used only to 
carry a load that avowedly is heavy 
and the span is such that the arch 
is admittedly the best form to use. 
It should carefully be porportioned 
to avoid a too heavy appearance of 
the supports. In arches used for 
bridges the abutment supports are 
concealed in the earth banks and 
only bridge designers really know 
how immense are such supports. 


N buildings following closely the 

Gothic style there are no covered 
porches, their place being taken by 
open spaces surrounded by a low 
wall, but the use of covered entries 
is common. Such entries are small 
and for the purpose of protecting 
one from inclement weather in re- 
moving outer covering before enter- 
ing the house. The arch may 
properly be employed here if it is 
generally used elsewhere in the ex- 
terior walls. The lines of the arch 


Poor use of an arch. It seems without 

support, no abutments being visible. 

The small columns look as if they 
will be crushed any minute 


must, however, be so well propor- 
tioned that they have the effect of 
ending naturally at the supports. 

Vertical supports of arches must 
be tangent to the arch at the 
junction point, for a broker connec- 
tion line is weak and gives the-im- 
pression of weakness. Even one 
who knows nothing of design gets a 
feeling that the arch is pushing the 
column to one side, whereas the im- 
pression should be that the arch is 
resting easily upon the top of the 
column. 


NE grave fault in common do- 
mestic architecture is the use 
of arched openings, especially cir- 
cular arched openings, to carry the 
roofs of porches of wood on wooden 
houses. The effect is pitifully ludi- 
erous when these arched openings 
are apparently resting on shingle 
covered walls, or shingle covered 
posts. Designers of such houses 
often make the mistake of placing 
heavy looking arches on very slender 
posts, the evident intention being to 
obtain as much light and air as pos- 
sible by subordinating the posts, but 
to satisfy somebody 's perverted idea 
of beauty and fitness by capping the 
posts with an areh that is too evi- 
dently much too heavy for the load 
it sustains. 

The word ‘‘arch’’ is used here for 
an areh with a curved form as that 
is the general meaning. Arches may 
be flat, as in the case of a deep 
straight lintel of stone, or a straight 
row of briek with ends so formed 
that the abutments are stable enough 
to resist the thrust. Such arches are 
used only in walls. 

Arehes may be segmental, these 
being arches that are so flat they 
make a broken connection with the 
vertieal lines at the supports. A 
single segmental arch cannot rest 
on a column for the reaction to re- 
sist the thrust is inclined. A series 
of segmental arches resting on col- 
umns is occasionally seen and in this 
ednstruetion each arch helps sustain 
the adjoining arch. Some floor 
systems consist of segmental arches 
carried on beams. Tie rods are used 
to supply the deficiency in abutment 
strength furnished by the beams. 

A true arch is one in which the 
eurvature is such that the lines of 
pressure are kept within the material 
composing the arch and the diagonal 
thrust becomes less with the increase 
in the vertieal thrust until finally 
all the horizontal and diagonal 
forees become merged into the ver- 
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tical thrust at the supports, the total 
being equal to the weight of the 
arch and the load it carries. 

The two expressions ‘‘Strong as 
an arch’’ and ‘‘The arch is the 
strongest form of construction `° are 
both wrong. There is no form of 
construction so inherently weak as 
the arch. It is composed of a num- 
ber of small pieces so arranged that 
there is a readjustment of forces con- 
stantly going on within them. 

The load working vertically is 
divided- into horizontal, diagonal and 
vertical forces at every point on the 
arch and the structure is so unstable 
that if one of the pieces were to fall 
the whole arch would fall, at least 
partially until the pieces composing 
it and the wall it carries, assume a 
new condition of equilibrium. 


HE keystone is no more impor- 
tant than any other stone in 
the arch ring. It obtained its im- 
portance because all arches are built 
up from the two ends simultaneously 
at a fairly even rate in order to 
avoid distortion of the forms; and 
the placing of the topmost stone 
marked the completion of the work. 
When the keystone is in place the 
arch is complete and not until then. 
The keystone is merely one of the 
stones required to fill the arch, glori- 
fied because of its position at top. 
A segmental arch and a broken 
areh may be improved in appear- 
ance at the junction with the sup- 
ports, by a coving. A coving is 
(Please turn to page 78) 


Another poor use of arch. Here sup- 

porting columns are too heavy. The 

pilasters at corners are out of place 
on this small house 
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The florid decorated designs of Mexico 
inspired this store front. It is rather 
appropriate for the corner as the ad- 
joining stores all have plain attics 
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Stores 


Good Designs 
Attract Trade 
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A simple effective study in brick with 
terra cotta trimming to store opening. 
The grill over upper part of shop win- 
dows produces a picturesque effect 
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Terra cotta was effectively used for this milk bottle entrance to the office building 

of Breyer-Sharpless Milk Association, on York Road, Philadelphia. The lower por- 

tion is of white glazed terra cotta and the upper deep cream color, indicating very 
cleverly the business product of this enterprising firm 


No grand dining salon of any hotel could be more 
tastefully decorated than this ice cream parlor 


Meats and vegetabies are artistically displayed in this 
glass cased and tile lined provision market 
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A Small House 


Along 
Classic Lines 


HE classic style as applied to house design be- 

speaks the home of a gentleman and his family. 

When properly carried out, this type of 

house shows refinement in every detail. The propor- 

tions of the house must of course be good, and suitable 

materials must be used. The house shown herewith is 
a good example of this type. 

The plain stucco walls, classic doorway and cornice, 
and tile roof; all result in an appropriate and har- 
monious design. The wrought iron railing in front of 
the large first story window lends interest. 

The walk and driveway gates at either side of the 
house tend to broaden the front and they add greatly 
to the effect. 

In plan, the arrangement is most compact, the house 
is nearly square, making for economy in construction. 

One enters into a small hall from which the stairs 


lead to the second story. A large coat eloset opens 
from the hall. 

The small. sum porch is an attractive feature. It has 
French windows on two sides with eurved head tran- 


soms. It connects with both Living Room and Dining 
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Building Age 

and 
The Builders Journal 


By 
| R. C. Hunter & Bro. 
| Architects 
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| FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
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Room, and makes a very pleasing room arrangemen. 
In the construction of this house, hollow tile à 
specified but where desired concrete blocks may be use 
and stuccoed over, or in localities where brick is av F 
able at lower cost, they may be used for the walls 2s 
stueeoed over so as to obtain the effect shown 1n 
architect’s sketch. 

In fact, where desired, the house could be built bs 
frame and cover on the outside with some stueco s 
either metal lath or one of the patent wood laths n 
on the market. uld of 

To carry out the design on the roof it sho 
course have the Spanish tile effect. id 

The layout of the second floor shows three nice 
rooms, all with cross ventilation, a bath room àn 
plenty of eloset space. 

A cellar is provided under the entire house where }8 
located the heater, coal bin, laundry, etc. iis 

This house measures fifty feet front over all an 15 
designed to occupy the full width of the lot, the D 5 
piers being set on the property line on each side. 
eost of construction is estimated at about $10,500. 
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What It Takes to Build This Small House 


ments are NET unless otherwise noted; areas given for 

such items as sheathing, flooring, etc. are net areas to be 
covered, with no allowance for matching, waste, etc. Minor 
outs have been disregarded. 

Such items as clearing site, temporary work, and protections, 
te and general equipment and supplies, have not been 
included. 

Such items as are marked Unit“ are to be estimated in a 
lump sum, following requirements of plans and specifications. 


T HE quantities given are for estimating. All measure- 


Excavation 
(Excavation for pipe trenches not included) 

Excavation for cellar........................ 240 cu. yds. 
Excavation for footings...................... 14 cu. yds 
Excavation for areas. 6 eu. yds. 
Excavation for trench walls, etc............... 4 cu. yds. 
Excavation for leader drains and dry wells..... 10 cu. yds. 
Backfilling around walls, et.... 22 cu. yds. 
Leader Drains and Dry Wells. 

Field stone for dry wells................... 6 cu. yds. 

4 in. salt glazed tile drain pipes............. 20 lin. ft. 

4 in. elbows............. ccc ccc e eee ceee ee ee 

Masonry 


Concrete Work. 


Concrete for cellar walls..................... 800 cu. ft. 
Concrete for footings 


Bl!!! 8 700 sq. ft. 
Area bottoms (brick and sand; eere 80 sq. ft. 
Porch floors 12 in. cinders, 3 in. concrete and 

cement finish ...............,........... 56 sq. ft. 
Concrete form L7 2500 sq. ft. 
Reinforced concrete window lintels, Concrete... 70 eu. ft. 
Pointing Cellar Window Sills................. 20 lin. ft. 

Brick Work 
Common brickwork for chimney, etc......... .. 246 eu. ft. 
(or 4.9 M) 
Face brick for fireplace....................... 20 sq. ft. 
(or 160 brick) 
Fire brick for fireplace....................... 20 sq. ft. 
(or 100 brick) 
Face brick for sills, porch, edging, etc.......... 118 lin. ft. 
. (or 600 brick) 
8 in. x 12 in. T. C. Flue lining ois ox .. 66 lin. ft. 
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Hollow Tile 
8 in. x 12 in. x 12 in. block................... 1580 sq. ft. 
(or 1580 block) 
12 in. x 12 in. x 12 in. block................... 70 blocks 
4 in. x 12 in. x 12 in. block for corners......... 80 blocks 
8 in. jamb blocks............................ 200 ....... 
l in. levelling slab................ visa Ms S 
Mason's Iron Work 
Fire place damper (3 feet 0 in. opg. with throat 
%%; ⁵ð ſ² ² ⁵ ( ĩðâAA adel atin tot. 1 Unit 
FFF 1 Unit 
C. L Cleanout door for ash pit (16 in. x 19 in.).. 1 Unit 
C. I. Cleanout door for boiler flue (8 in. x 8 in.) 1 Unit 
Thimble for boiler flue............. 3 1 Unit 
Anchor bolts for wall plate 34 in. x 24 in 3 
Wrought iron railing for front window, 2 ft. 
Üin.x4 , uu E 1 Unit 
Plastering 
Three coats Patent plaster on wood lath, gross.. 446 sq. yds. 
(Net 374 sq. yds.) 
Three coats Patent plaster on hollow tile, gross. 200 sq. yds. 
(Net 126 sq. yds.) 
Stucco on hollow tile, ete., gross. 290 sq. yds. 
(Net 250 sq. yds.) 
Dampproofing under stucco, net............... 2600 sq. ft. 
G. I. Corner Bead 100 lin. ft. 
Tile Work % Pee 7 
Tile Work for Bath Rooms. i 
Floor (1 in. hex. white ceramic)............ 44 sq. ft. 
Wainscot 3 in. x 6 in. white wall tile........ 96 sq. ft. 
F · AA A Ue ds 19 lin. ft. 
S) P rM 26 lin. ft. 
Sheet Metal Work 
Copper roof sie vllo Es ai LE b I als 10 sq. ft. 
Copper flashings for roofs, et.. 18 lin. ft. 
Flash and counter flash for chimney........... 20 lin. ft. 
4 in. hanging gutte n 15 lin. ft. 
3 in. x 4 hi peaders FFF 86 lin. ft. 
Bends for same.........................s. 6 lin. ft. 
Ornamental heads ......................... S osea 
Gutter thimble ........................euu. N 
8 in. x 4 in. range vente. 28 lin. ft. 
Cap and thimble for same................... „ 
Roofing 
Tile roofing underlaid with felt................ 11.3 squares 
Carpentry 
All timber to be No. 1 common stock, hemloek, 
rough unless noted. 
Cellar Girders. . 
2 in. x 3 in. nailer—24 lin. ft................ 12 F. B. M. 


Bo Print Plans and Speeifications of 
many Beautiful Homes of Moderate Cost 
can be supplied at a nominal price by Burr»- 
ING Acr and THE Bumpers’ JOURNAL, 239 
West 39th Street, New York. 


Carpentry— Continued 
Studs, etc., 2nd floor. 


2 in. x 4 in.—40/10, 60%8᷑. :᷑ iI eee 588 F. B. M. 
First Floor Joists. 
2 in. x 10 in.—50%ũé ᷣkuʒu!; l l .. 1170 F. B. M. 


Second Floor Joists. 


2 in. x 10 in.—50/14.........0. 0. cece eee ... 1170 F. B. M. 
Second Floor Ceiling Joists. 

2 in. x 6 in.—46/14............... |a ere 643 F. B. M. 
Rafters. |j 

2 in. x 8 in.—54/ 1 . .. 1140 F. B. M. 
Hips and Ridge. | l 

2 in. x rer 146 F. B. M. 
Floor Bridging. 

2 in. x 3 in.—300 lin. ft..................... 150 F. B. M. 
Cellar Partitions. 

2 in. x 4 in.—7/14, 22888 . 182 F. B. M. 
Sheathing (% in. x 8 in. shiplap). 

Roofs—to co “err 1200 sq. ft. 
Grounds ( in. x 2 in. surfaced one side)..... 1800 lin. ft. 
Sheathing for Cellar Partitions. 

(% in. x 8 in. shiplap)—to cover............ 340 sq. ft. 
Rough Flooring (74 in. x 8 in. shiplap). 

First and seconds floors—to cover........... 1300 sq. ft. 
Furring (% in. x 2 im.).......... 0. cece 400 lin. ft. 
Exterior Finish 

Main Cornice. 

4 in. x 6 in. wood gutter.................... 126 lin. ft. 

% in. x G in. 80 fill. ee 248 lin. ft. 

76 in. x 6 in. fascilaiAaͤůaͤasasaannnnnn cece 124 lin. ft. 
FF. 8 124 lin. ft. 
Red mould ˖ fi!!! 9E DE i 124 lin. ft. 
Rafters for gate hood—2 in. x 6 in. x 4 ft. O in.. 19 ....... 
Ceiling—76 in. x 4 in. N. C. pine to cover 60 sq. ft 
Walk Gate—3 ft. x 5 ft. axes ees P — Á 
Drive Gate—8 ft. x 4 ft. 6 inn LI ux 
Lattice Panel—2 ft. x 4 ft. Li os 
Entrance Porch. 

Hood with columns, pilasters, brackets, etc... l Unit 


Flower Boxes—12 in. x 12 in. x 9 ft. 0 in 
Windows. l 


Frames complete with sash, outside trim, ete. 
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Sash 114 in. thick, glazed D. T. (masonry walls 
unless noted). 
Cellar Windows. 
Single top hung sash casem 3 ft. 0 in. x 2 ft. 
Mull. ea. sa. 3 ft. O in. x 2 ft. O inn 
First Floor Windows. 
Group of 4 casem. ea. 1 ft. in. x 4 ft. 6 in 
Pr. casem. sa. ea. 1 ft. 8 in. x 4 ft. 6 in...... 
Group of 4 casem, sa, ea, 1 ft. 6 in. x 3 ft. 0 in. 
Second Floor Windows. 
Fixed sash 3 ft. 8 in. x 6 ft. 10 in... . 
Pr. casem, sa. ea. 1 ft. 8 in. x 4 ft. 6 in . 
Single casem. sa. 1 ft. 8 in. x 3 ft. 6 in. . . . . . . 
Exterior Door Frames. (1% in. thick rabbeted, 
complete with outside trim, ete.). 
Frame for front entrance door with orna- 
mental head, etc. 
Door 3 ft. 2 in. x 7 ft. 0 in......... — 
Frame for rear entrance door 2 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 
S/ ·AA (RE PE WES asa 
Frame for French doors to Living Room, 
4 ft. O in. x 6 ft. 8 in ——— nn 
Frame for French doors to Sun Porch. 
4 ft. 0 in. x 6 ft. 0 in. with curved transom... 
Exterior Doors (all to detail) . 
Front entrance 3 ft. 2 in. x 7 ft. 0 in. x 2% in. 
Rear entrance 2 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 8 in. x 1% in. 
glazed" eiue eA estes s 
Freneh Doors to Living Room. 
Pr. 4 ft. 0 in. by 6 ft. 8 in. x 1% in. glazed... 
French Doors to Sun Porch. 
Pr. 4 ft. 0 in. x 1% in. glzd. with curved trans. 
Finished Floor, Entrance Hall, Living Room, 
Dining Room and Sun Porch—Oak—to cover 
Kitehen and Rear Entrance Maple—to cover. 
Second story—Oak—to cover....... — 
Lining paper under floors..........ceeeeeeeee? 
Cement filled pipe columns in cellar. 
4 in. diameter x 7 ft. 6 in. long.........---+. 
Joist Hangers. % in. x 2 in. W. IL 
for 2 in. x 10 in. beam n 
for 4 in. x 10 in. beam eene 
Beam anchors 
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; ini E Base % in. x 6 in. moulded................... 330 lin. ft. 
Door Trim Interior Finish % in. x 4 in. plain (elosets)................. 70 lin. ft. 
in. jambs, 34 in. stops, % in. x 414 in. 2 in. base mould.............. IL 330 lin. ft 
SN moulded and mitered trim with wall mould. ½ in. quarter round floor moulding.......... 400 lin. ft. 
For doors 9 ft. 6 in. r8 ft Bin... eris 4 sets Picture moulding. 300 lin. ft. 
— Por doors 2 ft. 4 in r 6 t. inn 8 sets Mantel for Living Room........... . 1 Unit 
For doors 2 ft. O in. x 6 ft. 8in.............. 1 set Interior Doors. : ' 
Pr. 3 f.8in. x 6 ft. 8 in .. . 1 set nuce MR UE „„ 
For cellar doors (plain) 2 ft. 6 in. x 0 ft. 6 in. 1 set ^ 55 6 in. x A 45 8 in. x 115 F „ 
For cellar doors (Trim 1 side) 1 ft. 6 in. x t. 4 in. X t. 8 in. x1% in eccocosvcceresee D8 (^t n 
4 ft. 1n ĩð xs o 1 set 2 ft. 0 in. x 6 ft. 8 in. x 1½ inn 1 —9—ũl 
Trim for inside of exterior doors. 1 H E I 4 S ys Zz 11 "i N i „ 
Front entrance 3 ft. 2 in. x 7 ft. O in l set : 3 ino Apto E cC MH 
; i i set Cellar Door 2 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 6 in. x 1% in..... | qnc 
Rear entrance 2 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 8 in ii Closet Shelving, % in. x 12 in. pine........... 50 lin. ft 
French door to Living Room pr. 4 ft. 0 in. x 6 ft. Hook. i acess cesses 8 40 lin. ft. 
8 in "nm 1 set Rabbeted shelf eleãꝶꝶ e q ꝶ. 25 lin. ft. 
French doors to Sun Porch pr. 4 ft. 0 in. x 6 ft. 1 in. diameter pipe clothes rod................ 14 lin. ft. 
0 in. with curved trans. 9 sets Kitchen cupboard with countershelf, drawers, i 
; : : f E doors, etc., front 9 ft. 0 in. x 8 ft. 6 in..... 1 Unit 
Trimmed openings finished same as for doors, „t, Maio Stale, frat to seeond for. 
5 ; " 15 risers, 3 ft. 6 in. wide, box pattern, balus- 
Opening 4 ft. 0 in. x 6 ft. 8in............... l set r 
Trim for Windows trade at second floor, ete................. 1 Flight 
: "wins i : Cellar Stairs. 
76 in. x n Me Eu and me d 12 risers, 2 ft. 8 in. wide, box pattern........ 1 Flight 
9 ding, A 422 pend E in x % hit Seuttle to attic. 2 ft. 0 in. x 3 ft. O in. 
. n : i . : 
- .  eove under stool. 242 
— For Windows. General Conditions. 
— Group of 4, ea. 1 ft. 8 in. x 4 ft. 6 in 1 set Add for permits, fees for water and sewer conneetions, ete. 
Pr. ea. 1 ft. Sin. x 4 ft. 6 iin 2 sets insurance and general overhead charges. i | 
? te Group of 4 each, 1 ft. 6 in. x 3 ft. O in........ l set Allow for general work not listed, as grading, planting, etc. 
Single 3 ft. 8 in. x 6 ft. 10 in. curved head.... l set Include sub-bids: Hardware and applying same, painting 
Pair each 1 ft. 8 in. x 4 ft. 6 in.............. 6 sets and decorations, plumbing and gas fitting, heating, and electrie 
Single 1 ft. 8 in. x 3 ft. (b in l set work, 
FIN „„ 
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Three Clever Store Designs 


ONTRAST the above photo 

( with a mental picture of a 
grocery store of the usual 
architectural design in a beautiful 
residential neighborhood and you 
will get a pretty good understanding 
of what the builders of this store 
had in mind when they planned it. 
This is not a publie library. It is 

& grocery store that was built to be 


an ornament in the neigüborhood 
rather than an eye punisher. And 
you will notice that there is no glar- 
ing sign on the building. Out in 
front there is a little sign about the 
size of a ‘‘keep-off-the-grass’’ on a 
publie lawn. 


Often you hear people say that 
architecturally this country is going 
to the dogs—that civie pride is 


A Spanish 
motive is well 
brought out in 
artistic design 
of a caterer's 
store. Shown 
in picture to 
the left 


The Italian in- 
fluence is evi- | 
dent in the de- 
tails of this 
handsome row 
of brick 
Stores. Shown 
In picture to 
the right 


gradually ebbing, but after looking 
over the several photographs in 
issue showing artistie store buildings 
vou no doubt will feel that our civic 
pride is by no means hopeless. l 
There is no reason why ‘‘Main 
Street'' of our towns should not be 
made up of a collection of good 
architectural examples rather than 
monstrosities as is so often the case. 
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Central Heating Systems 


Telling How to Heat a Group 


HE following article takes up 

l the design of a central heat- 

ing plant for a group of 

twelve dwelling houses located as 

shown in Fig. l, which gives by 

notes the data usually furnished the 
engineer as the basis of design. 


Advantages of Central Heating 


The eommon method of develop- 
ing large traets of land in the sub- 
urbs of cities and large towns, 
where a single concern erects a con- 
siderable number of dwellings at 
one time, offers an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the installation of central 
beating plants which may usually 
be operated to advantage, whether 
the buildings are sold to individual 
owners or held for rental. 

This advantage will increase 
somewhat with the size of the group 
and also whether lighting can be 
combined with heating. When the 
two are operated together, and the 
exhaust steam from the engines 
condensed in the heating system, 


By Charles L. Hubbard 


either power or heat may be consid- 
ered as a by-product, thus furnish- 
ing the commodity selected, at a 
very low cost. 

When central service is employed 
for heating only, the advantage 
comes from higher boiler efficiency, 
the ability to use a cheaper grade of 
fuel containing an equal heating 
value per pound, less waste of heat 
due to better temperature regula- 
tion, and a substantial saving in la- 
bor when the owner hires a man to 
eare for his heater, which is often 


the case for buildings shown. 


Let us examine briefly the group 
of houses under consideration, as- 
suming average figures for the 
eastern part of the United States, 
which can easily be changed to suit 
any other locality. These buildings 
contain a total of 8,700 square feet 
of direct radiation which, under 
maximum conditions, we will as- 
sume, give off 8,700 x; 200 = 1, 
740,000 B.t.u. per hour. The aver- 
age for the heating season, with 
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of Houses 


careful regulation, may be taken as 
one-half this, or 1,740,000 — 2 = 
870,000 B.t.u. per hour. 

Taking the heating season as 7 
months, or 215 days, we may as- 
sume that the full average capacity 
of the plant is required for 12 hours 
per day or 215 X 12 — 2,580 hours 
per season. During the other 12 
hours or through the night, we will 
assume that the plant is run at one- 
half capacity, which is equivalent to 
2,580 l 
zx = 1,290 hours full capacity, 


making a total for the season of 
2,080 + 1,290 — 3,870 hours at full 
average capacity. On this basis, 
3,870 X 870,000 = 3,366,900,000 
B.t.u. will be required per season by 
the entire group of buildings. 

One ton of coal contains approxi- 
mately 2,000 X 13,500 — 27,000,000 
B.t.u., of which about 50 per cent. 
are utilized in case of the average 
house-heating boiler of small size. 
Hence, if individual plants were 
operated in each building, 27,000,- 
000 X 0.5 = 13,500,000 B.t.u. 
would eost 250 X $16 — $4,000.00 
thus requiring 3,366,700,000 — 13,- 
900,000 — 250 tons per season for 
the group. 

At prevailing priees in New 
England, at the present time, this 
would eost 250 X $16 — $4,000.00 
for anthracite. With a well-designed, 
and skilfully operated central 
plant, it should be possible to main- 
tain a boiler efficiency close to 70 
per cent., thus making a gain of 20 
per cent. over individual heating 
and reducing the coal consumption 


— 180 tons in round 


numbers. 

Bituminous coal of practically 
the same heating value can be pur- 
chased at $8 per ton, making the 
fuel cost for the central plant 180 
X 8 = $1,440 and resulting in a 
saving of $4,000 — $1,440 — $2,560 
per year. 

Suppose, for example, that the 


Fig. 1. Block plan of the buildings 
to be heated. In this group there are 
12 houses, all heated from one boiler 


owner of each house employed a 
man at $15 per month to care for 
his heater, or $15 X 7 = $105 per 
season, making a total of $105 X 
12 = $1,260: As this would be 
done away with in case of a central 
plant, it can be added to the above, 
making a total gain of $2,560 + 
$1,260 — $3,820. 

There will also be a considerable 
saving in fuel due to better tem- 
perature regulation in the buildings ; 
but on the other hand, there will be 
a small loss from radiation from the 
underground mains, and we will 
consider these to balance one an- 
other. 

The added expense will include 
the overhead charges on cost of the 
central plant (deducting cost of 
twelve individual boilers) and the 
wages of the fireman. These items 
will be larger in proportion in case 
of a small plant, and any saving 
would increase with the number of 
buildings in the group, under aver- 
age conditions. 

The cost of the central plant and 
labor expense must be estimated in 
each individual case, and can be ap- 
proximated for any given locality 
from results given later in the prob- 
lem. 


Type of System 


Both steam and hot water under 
forced circulation, are satisfactorily 
employed in group heating. The 
latter has been selected in the pres- 
ent case, as it places the system un- 
der better control from the central 
station without the use of thermo- 
static regulation in the separate 
buildings. 

After sufficient experience, a 
schedule can be prepared showing 
what the outgoing temperature of 
the water should be for different 
outside weather conditions. The fol- 
lowing table given by Harding and 
Willard, has been found satisfactory 
In practice, and will be useful in 
making up a similar schedule for 
any given plant. 

In ease of winds, add lo degree 


T 


Table I 

Outside Water Outside Water 

Tem- Tem- Tem- Tem- 

perature perature perature perature 
deg. eg deg. deg. 
50 140 15 185 
45 140 10 190 
40 150 5 195 
35 160 0 200 
30 166 —5 205 
25 170 —10 210 
20 180 —15 215 


— 


driven 


eleetrie 
pump for the forced circulation in the 
central heating system 


Fig. 3. Centrifical 


to water temperature for each mile 
velocity per hour. 

The relative elevation of the 
buildings, with regard to the boiler 
house, is sometimes the governing 
factor in the seleetion of a system. 
If eertain buildings are too high, 
the statie pressure upon the ap- 
paratus will exeeed the working 
limit for cast-iron radiation, which 
is commonly taken as 100 feet. As 
the friction head in the piping is 
commonly limited to about 40 feet, 
this leaves 100 — 40 — 60 as the 
maximum difference in elevation be- 
tween the lowest radiator and the 
expansion tank. 

In the present case, the difference 
in elevation between the boiler 
house and the highest point in the 
group (at ''A,"' Fig. 1) is 50 feet, 
and therefore within the limit. 


Volume of Water to Be Circulated 


The equipment must be propor- 
tioned for maximum conditions, in 
which case we will assume the out- 
going temperature of the water to be 
205 degrees, giving a drop of 30 de- 
grees, and an average temperature 
of 190 degrees in the radiators. This 
water temperature will give an effi- 
ciency of about 200 B.t.u. per square 


Fig. 2. Type of boiler proposed to 
heat the group of houses 
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foot of surface per hour from ?.eol. 
umn east-iron radiators, from 32 to 
38 inches in height. The volume of 
water to be circulated is given by 
the formula: 
RN E 

G = — 
500 x T 
in which 

G — gallons per minute. 

R — square feet of radiating sur- 

face. 

E — efficiency 

surface. | 

T — drop in temperature. 

In the present case we have 8,700 
square feet of radiation, which we 
will inerease 10 per cent. to cover 
radiation from the piping, making 
a total of 8,700 x 1.10 = 9,570 
square feet. The efficiency we have 
assumed as 200 deg. and the drop 
in temperature 30 deg. Substitut- 
ing in the formula, we have 

9,570 X 200 
G — SO — 128 gal- 
500 X 30 
lons per minute. 


Boiler Capacity 


The maximum quantity of heat to 
be furnished by the boilers is 9,570 
X 200 — 1,914,000 B. t. u. per hour. 
We will divide the plant into three 
units, of such size that working to 
gether they will give practically the 
full power; in which case, if one 
boiler becomes disabled the other 
two will do the work under all or- 
dinary conditions. 

During spring and fall one boiler 
will give sufficient heat, and much 
of the time during the winter, two 
units will do the entire work. It 3 
better to vary the number of units 
and operate around normal capac 
ity than to carry an underload on à 
single large boiler. In this way ê 
reserve is obtained without exces 
sive cost. | 

Dividing the work into three 
parts, each boiler must norma; 
furnish 1,914,000 — 3 = 51000 
B. t. u. per hour or 64,000 + 320, 
— 960,000 B. t. u. when only two M 
used and forced 30 per cent. For 
the latter method of operation, Vf 
will assume a maximum efficiency 0 
65 per cent., and a combustion 0 | 
pounds of fuel per square foot 0 
grate per hour for the best type ° 
sectional cast-iron heating boilers. : 

Under these conditions, 1 ien 
foot of grate surface will b 
13,500 X 0.65 X 9 = 79,000 m : 
per hour, in round numbers calling 

(Please turn to page 92) 
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Building a 
Rural 


By P. H. Patrick 


eommunities serve not only the 

school needs but the newer 
buildings are now being erected so 
as to serve also as a community 
gathering place. 

This interesting example of a 
high school building shown here was 
built of common brick and the outer 
walls stuecoed. Some face brick was 
used as a base and ornamental 
courses. The building consists 
of two floors. The second floor 
is carried on wood joists, in 
turn being supported by steel 
girders, thus eliminating the 
necessity for posts in the audi- 
torium below. 

The upper, or school floor, 
contains four classrooms to- 
gether with an office, teachers’ 
room, corridor and two toilets. 
The one classroom is of extra 
large size and serves as a 
study room, when not used as 
a classroom. 


Se buildings in rural 


High School 


The lower floor is situated a few 
steps below grade and serves the 
combined purpose of auditorium 
and gymnasium. In this way it 
serves its entire district as a com- 
munity hall. A good sized stage 
fitted with footlights, curtain, ete., 
makes it a very desirable place for 
entertainments. A double door 
opens from the back of the stage 
directly on the cement level so that 


Floor Plans of 
HIGH SCHOOL 


Michigan Valley 
Kansas 


W. E. HULSE & CO. 
Architects 


CLASS ROOM 
20 x 200 


BLACKBOARDS -~ 


DUACKBOARSS 
CLASS ROOM 


piano, ete, can 
Two dressing 


stage properties, 
easily be handled. 
rooms adjoin the stage. 

Shower rooms for both boys and 
girls are provided for and these are 
supplied with running hot and cold 


water. The other end of the build- 
ing is utilized as a fuel storage space 
and a boiler room. This boiler room 
contains a good steam heating plant 
and a small gasoline engine oper- 
ating electric light plant to 
illuminate the building at 
night. A hot water tank for 
heating the water for the 
shower baths is also located in 
this boiler room. 
The uses of outside toilets so 
common in rural schools is 
done away with and the more 
sanitary septic tank system has 
been adopted to take care of 
the sewerage. While small and 
not pretentious, this school 
building serves its community 
accommodating forty students. 


fTVDY HALL 
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Four Good Small House Designs 
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Number One 
An Italian Villa Style 


9*3, n* 9" 


TERRACE First Floor 


BED ROOM No.2 
9* 6^ |4* o" Plan | 


BED ROOM No.l 
bj E] 11707 15-0" 


LIVING ROOM | 
14-0" x 22-0" 


BED ROOM No 3 
LN I T g^. "ra. 
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N this and the next three pages pictures and 
Tome) plans are given of some of the interesting 
work done by The Gramatan Homes Company of 
Mount Vernon, New York, who both designed and 
built these various small good houses. 
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Four Good Small House Designs 
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. Number Two 
An Old English Model 


ENTRY KITCHEN |_| 
99510 


DINING ROOM. | 
12-0"; 14'-0" PANTRY ALCOVE 
9 2 9-9" 


BED ROOM No.2 
LIVING ROOM 10-3% n'- 3" 
16-6",11*e"* 


First Floor Plan 


TUCCO is used effectively in this old English 
design. A clever restrained use has been 
made of half timber work on the front projection, Second Fl pl 
rough hewn timbers being used for this; the roof ie eae 
lines are decidedly pleasing. 
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Four Good Small House Designs 


Number Three 
A Dutch Colonial Design 
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12-6" 9* |Q" 


Clo 


12-0", -C 4*2" x 10-0" 


Second Floor Plan 


LIVING ROOM 144" e“ | 
mE HE style of home building developed by the 
T Old Dutch settlers of Pennsylvania has 
served as a model for many interesting’ modern 
homes. The above is a good example with clap- 
boards used effectively for the exterior. 
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— Four Good Small House Designs 


Number Four 
A New England Colonial 
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Second Floor Plan 


T HE Gramatan Homes Company, Mount Ver- 
non, New York, were the designers and 
planners of the above New England Colonial cot- 
tage as well as those shown on the three previous 
pages. The exterior is shingle covered. Ee a a a — 
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Sımple Accounting for Builders 


builder is the Voucher Reg- 

ister or Voucher Journal or 
Charge Register. Do not be con- 
fused by the names. It is the same 
book. A sample page is shown in 
diagram below. 

This particular form is used by a 
well-known New York firm which 
constructed part of the Interborough 
subway and the river tunnels. It 

however, been modified to meet 
the requirements of any building 
firm with several contracts in hand. 
For convenience the credits are on 
the left and the debits are on the 
right instead of the usual reverse 
arrangement. 

Also, in order to keep down the 
Width of the page the subordinate 
accounts for each job are reduced 
to three: labor, material and over- 
head and they are referred to by 
number instead of by name. The 
numbers refer to the pages of the 
ledger or to some key in which 
numbers are assigned to all ac- 
counts. 

The overhead aecounts are col- 
lected under the general designation 
of miscellaneous accounts instead of 

ing given a number. Under job 

o. 1 for example, Account No. 250 


Ó important book for the 
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By Morgan G. Farrell 


HIS is the second article 

in this series by Mr. Far- 

rell on this important phase of 
the building contractor’s busi- 


ness. Several important points 
are covered 1n this article, the 
next will also be of great prac- 
tical value. 


is the labor account as it appears 
in the ledger for that job, 251 is 
the material account. These are 
easily segregated in the ledger. 
The miscellaneous accounts are 
not so readily separated. They may 
include, for example, yearly con- 
tracts for machinery hire with the 
Blank Equipment Co., such machin- 
ery being used on several jobs dur- 
ing the year. Yet the Blank Equip- 
ment Co. account in the ledger may 
be No. 252. Such an account must 
be analyzed with the aid of the job 
superintendent and properly appor- 
tioned to each job affected by it be- 
fore proceeding with the method of 
utilizing the voucher journal. 


Voucher, Register, which segregates 
the accounts for each job and for 
general expense, etc. 


Voucher Register 


Vice-President, Prank Hill Smith, Inc., New York ^ 


TABLB A 
— —ÄEU—4—— 
Debits 


l. Direct charges: 
(a) Survey, fees, permits, etc. 
(b) Payroll. 
(c) Material purchased under 
contract. 
(d) Material 
needed. 
(e) Sub-contracts. 
(f) Supplies and Tools. 
2. Indirect charges: 
(a) Plant and Equipment. 
(b) Supervision. 
(c) Traveling expense. 
(d) Insurance. 
(e) Job office. 
3. General Overhead: 
(a) Main office expense. 
(b) Executive Salaries. 
(c) Advertising and Selling. 
(d) Estimating and drafting. 


Credits 


l. Payments of the above by check 
or cash. 

. Payments by the Owner to the 
Builder. 
Discounts taken by the Builder. 

. Returned material and salvage. 


purchased ae 
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Analysis of Builders' Debits and 
Credits 


Let us analyze the expenses of a 
building company and the means by 
which the record of them reaches 
the office. From these we shall 
build up the accounting system by 
which they are recorded in such a 
way that, with minimum entries, the 
books will show how each job stands 
at any time and how the business 
as a whole is making out. We shall 
assume that the auxiliary paper 
work has been organized and is op- 
erating about as outlined in earlier 
articles in this series. 

Considering an individual job— 
the labor, material and expense ac- 
counts can be classified as shown in 
Table A on previous page. 

The sources of record of the debit 
items are: 

1. Incoming invoices or monthly 
statements. 


2. Receipts for cash purchases. 

3. Sub- contractors' requisitions. 

4. Payroll time cards. 

5. Salary and drawing accounts in 
the general books. 

6. Individual expense account 
memos. 

7 


. Invoiees for plant and equipment 
hire. 
For the credit items they are: 
1. Checks. 
2. Notations on invoices to be dis- 
counted. 
3. Credit slips or receipts. 


How to Use a Voucher Register 


Now the method of using the 
Voucher Register to record all of 
these is as follows: A bill for lum- 
ber delivered during July by the 
Southern Lumber Co. is received. It 
is given a voucher number (from a 
key index) which is entered in the 
second column of the Voucher Reg- 
ister, with the name of the com- 
pany and the amount payable—all 
on the Credit side which is the 
Southern Lumber Co.’s side of the 
record in this one transaction. On 
the debit side a corresponding entry 
is made under the material account 
of the job to which the lumber was 
delivered. (That is: Southern de- 
livered the lumber so that company 
is credited. The job received it, so 
it is debited.) This transaction 1s 
not show on Figure, to avoid con- 
fusion with those which are shown.) 

When Southern is paid the trans- 
action will appear in the cash book 
with a double entry. Southern will 
be debited and cash credited. At 
the same time the date of payment 


will be entered in the first column 
of the Voucher register. Now if the 
builder intended to discount the 
bill, when received, the amount 
should be separated into two parts: 
the discount and the net amount. 
The first should be entered in the 
third column of the Voucher Reg- 
ister and the second in the fourth 
column, but the gross amount should 
be entered in the debit side in the 
proper column under the job head- 
ing. 

The reason for this is that the 
job should not directly receive the 
benefit of the discount. For this is 
an executive profit and the general 
company overhead should receive 
the benefit of it—not any particular 
job. That is it goes directly into 
Profit and Loss via the discount ac- 
count in the Ledger. 

The usual size of a Voucher Reg- 
ister page is 16 in. high by 20 in. 
wide. As the columns for the sev- 
eral jobs may be carried over on the 
opposite or right hand page this 
gives a space 16 in. by 40 in. which 
should be ample for handling some 
twelve or fourteen jobs at once. Of 
course, there is no limit to the num- 
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ber of job columns since these can 
be carried over to the succeeding 
pages. 

Here then is the first summary by 
which the standing of all the jobs 
under way, can be seen at a glance, 
as well as the standing of the busi- 
ness as a whole. 

The information given by the 
Voucher Register, however, is lim- 
ited to: 


(a) The total expenses of the busi- 
ness to date. 
(b) The total overhead expense to 


date. 

(e) The total expense of each job 
to date. 

(d) The total expenses paid to 
date. 


(‘‘Expense’’ here is used in the 
sense of all money paid out, not in 
the technical sense of money paid 
cut for overhead only.) 

The connection of the Voucher 
Register with the General Ledger is 
exactly the same as that of the ele- 
mentary Journal with the elemen- 
tary Ledger. 

More on this subject will be taken 
up in our next article. 


Build Ye Better 


(Continued from page 62) 
often used at the junction of a 
horizontal beam with a vertical sup- 
port and such artifices when treated 
properly by men with artistic minds 
deceive many people into regarding 
the whole span as being sustained by 
a true arch. 

Men skilled in design may detect 
this artifice at once and long years 
of experience with such work has 
educated the majority of the people 
into accepting it when well done. 
This nice distinction between a false 
arch that looks all right and a true 
arch in a distorted form or in a place 
where it properly does not belong 
needs however to be grasped by 
many designers and builders today. 

The curved line is the line of 
beauty only when it is so used that 
it does not offend the eves of people 
trained to appreciation of form, of 
which the number is Increasing every 
vear. The straight line is no less 
the line of beauty in the hands of a 
master of line and form. That is to 
say, the curved line is not the only 
line of beauty. 

Everything depends upon where 
a curved line is placed. When it is 
used to give form to a supporting 
member that obviously earries but a 
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small load even the most ignorant 
observers feel dissatisfied. When 
used in profusion for purely orna- 
mental purposes, it may be beaut- 
ful, in the same fashion that foliage 
is beautiful. There is nothing in 
architectural design that so often de- 
feats the object of the designer who 
would make his creation beautiful 
as the use of curved lines where they 
properly do not belong. 

The ornamentation of construc- 
tion is something that must be ap- 
proached with the caution an inex- 
perienced man uses in walking on a 
narrow plank across a deep chasm. 
The wise man avoids all risk and 
the numerous examples one sees on 
all sides of attempts at the decora- 
tion of construction shows that there 
are many designers and builders 
sadly lacking in wisdom. 

The faults should not be placed 
upon owners, for few owners build 
more than once and the specialist 18 
such work is looked up to by them 
as the one who should know how to 
combine utility and beauty, by build- 
ing pleasingly. In the experience 
of the writer the average owner can 
be made to take almost any exterior 
that looks pleasing provided the 1n- 
terior is planned with intelligence. 
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The Cozy Breakfast .Nook 


HEN your clients are about 
to realize their long in- 
dulged dream of building 

their own home, you should not 
overlook to mention the desirability 
of having a cheerful little breakfast 
nook. However, the pleasure of the 
little nook, which has been so con- 
venient and attractive in many 
homes and practically all apart- 
ments, need not be entirely confined 
to the construction of a new home. 
There are many cases where some 
existing alcove can often be made 
over into an attractive breakfast 
nook. 

In case such an alcove exists in 
their present home, either in the 
dining room or kitchen, it will be 
extremely simple to convert it into 
a cozy breakfast nook. The princi- 
pal consideration in the conversion 
of the alcove is that the special pro- 
portions will permit of the dimen- 
sions required for building the seats 
and table. There are many pleasing 
combinations, designs, and repro- 
ductions, which may be used in the 
eonstruction of alcove dining furni- 
ture, a few of which are illustrated 
in the accompanying drawings. For 
instance, the design of the seats and 
table may be made to correspond 
-with the type or period of the din- 
ing room furniture, and the kind of 
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wood and necessary finish used ac- 
eordingly. 

If the width and length of the al- 
cove will permit, the table should 
be placed down through the center 
with a seat or bench on either side, 


along the wall. The plan given here- 
with indicates the minimum require- 
ments as to size, although certain 
deviations may be made, provided 
the proportional ararngements are 
adherred to. In the ease of a new 
home, the architect will provide an 
aleove of correct dimensions, which 
will accommodate the furniture, as 


well as permit of proper lighting 


arrangements by the location of suit- 
able windows and electric fixtures. 
In many cases the arrangement of 
a building will permit construction 
of an entirely new alcove as an ad- 
dition to the dining room or kitchen. 
For instance: a bay window may be 
extended on a new foundation, in 
order to give the necessary dimen- 
sions to the nook, and also aecommo- 
date the furniture. A window open- 
ing in the wall can be so altered ax 
to provide the proper width opening 
and an addition built onto the room. 
It may be furnished as desired and 
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finished on the outside to resemble 
the exterior of the home appearing 
as an ordinary bay window. When 
fitted with three windows, as in the 
bay window effect, use one at the end 
and one on either side directly over 


. the seats which are arragned along 
the walls, thus permitting plenty of 
sunlight. . 


This will serve to make 

the nook bright and cheerful.  . 
The type and.style of furniture 

ean be easily worked out, and very 


often made at home; although the 
design i is best taken care of by turn- 
ing the work over to some mill-work 


shop. However, most designs will 
requirę the services of a carpenter, 
as they are more or less permanent 
and attached to the walls and floor. 
A number of schemes are presented 
herewith, as illustrations, which will 
serve as a basis for some suitable de- 
sign. 
The finish of the furniture will 
depend upon several things. If the 
design has been made to harmonize 
with other furniture, care should be 
taken to select wood that will finish 
in a similar way. If the finish is to 
harmonize with the present wood 
trimmings, it will be best to select 
the same kind of wood. Very often, 
and especially in a kitchen alcove, 
(Please turn to page 92) 
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HE garage is a necessary ad- 
junct to the modern home, 
and the tendency of late is to 

have it attached as an integral part 
of the house itself. 

The many advantages of having 
the garage directly in the house 
makes the idea popular. There is 
no going outdoors in stormy weather 
as one can go to the car without be- 
ing subject to inconvenience of rain, 
snow, or cold. Then it can be easily 
heated by the house heating plant 
with no additional trouble. 

Quite often the garage is used as 
a general repair shop of the owner, 
and when it is located in the same 
unit it is of course more easy of ac- 
cess and jobs will be done a little 
more promptly because the man of 
the house will not have the excuse 


238. 
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Attached garages make a hit with 
the missus. 

There is of course a fire hazard 
in having the garage as a part of 
| the house, but this can be overcome 
so easily that it should not enter into 
the question at all. Metal lath with 
gypsum or Portland cement plaster 
for the walls and ceilings will render 
them highly fire resistant in frame 
construction. The entrance from 
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XE PER ee that he has to go out to the garage. 
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8 Bek: oe the house proper to the garage 
— § 8 OM. should be a metal-covered solid wood 
Per ua door and preferably all windows 
should be of metal and any glazing 
necessary should be done with wired 
glass; then if a fire does occur it can | 
be kept confined for a sufficient 
length of time to allow the fire 
— fighters to arrive on the scene or it 
will burn itself out. 
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Six Clever Ways 
of Handling 


The Problem 
Artistically 


The six examples of garages shown 
on these two pages give an idea of 


- what other builders have done to 


make the attached garage an orna- 
ment to the house rather than de- 
tracting from it. 

One picture shows a clever 
handling of the attached garage in 
a bungalow home. Another view 
shows a garage resembling a large 
sun parlor, more so as it balances 
in the house design the actual sun 
parlor at the other end of house. 

Another view shows quite a large 
garage located in the cellar of a 
home. In this ease, of course, ad- 
vantage was taken of the hilly site. 
In another view the top of the garage 
serves as a sort of roof garden. 
The pergola with latticed sides adds 
to the ornamentation and it forms a 
clever piece of building design. 
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In our upper left view on opposite 
page the garage is placed at but a 
slight elevation above the street 
while the first floor of the house 
proper is at a quite a height. This 
has been so cleverly masked by the 
terracing that it takes away the stilty 
look it would have without this be- 
ing done. A somewhat similar 
treatment is used with the house 
and garage shown in the picture 
below. Here the terracing is quite 
low. 

There is no trouble in handling 
the attached garage problem so as 
to please the whim of any owner. 
The builder able to suggest differ- 
ent ways of doing it so that it will 
not detract from the appearance of 
the house, will be able to land the 
best paying jobs. 
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A Charming Two-Familv 
Spanish Bungalow 
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HOWN in theillustration above 
is an especially charming little 
bungalow designed for two 
families. It presents to the street 
an appearance that, due to dignified 
structural lines, pleasing color 
scheme and effective planting, is un- 


commonly attractive. The two 
front entrances, a separate one for 
each apartment, designed with 


arches of the Moorish type, are par- 
ticularly deserving of notice. 

The outside walls of this house 
are of white cement-stucco over 
metal lath and frame construction, 
and the trimming is done in light 
green. The window sash, however, 
and also the front doors, which are 
largely of glass, are painted white 
to match the stucco walls. The 
cornice over the two groups of case- 
ment windows on the front is cov- 
ered with wood shingles painted 
green, and the roof consists of roof- 
ing composition on a flat surface. 
The little entrance porches are 
floored with cement, and the founda- 
tion consists of concrete. 

Two different floor-plan arrange- 
ments are offered for producing the 
same general outside appearance. 
Each plan, it will be observed, 
divides the interior into two apart- 
ments of equal size andy ical de- 
signing. In the sma which 
is the one utilize 
actually shown in 
the rooms of ea 


room, dining room, kitchen, bath 
room and one bed room, besides a 
hall and the usual service porch off 
the kitchen, and the built-in fea- 
tures include a closet bed and an ex- 
cellent buffet in the dining room, a 
draft cooler-closet, cupboards and so 
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forth in the kitchen, a linen cabinet 
in the hall, a medicine-case in the 
bath room, and a large closet off the 
bed room. 

The larger plan contains, addi- 
tionally, another bed room and a de- 


lightful breakfast nook, together 
with built-in bookeases at either side 
of a fireplace in the living room, an 
extra eloset in the dining room and 
still another large closet and a tele- 
phone table in the hall. This plan, 
however, possesses no dining-roóm 
buffets. 

The interior woodwork is of pine 
throughout. In the living rooms 
it 1s finished in light French gray. 

The house is equipped with built- 
in gas radiators for heating, and 
with all other modern conveniences. 
It is located in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, and the plans are by Floyd 
A. Dernier, of that eity. 
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ITHOUT full realization by 
many people, even some 
who follow financial mat- 

ters, the physical development of our 
great cities has become an under- 
taking of increasing vitality and 
magnitude. It is comparable to the 
development of our railroads and 
our industries and its financing is 
mow organized on a basis adequate 
to observe its enormous needs. The 
first mortgage real estate bond, the 
underlying security which is mak- 
ing this development possible, has 
become an investment of prime 
value as to safety and return and 
has enabled the profitable partici- 
pation of even the humblest begin- 
nings in the progress of the country. 

The changes which have come in 
the financing of building construc- 
tion have been eomparatively recent 
and have been so rapid that invest- 
ment opportunities have been over- 
looked by many who should take 
advantage of them. It is only a few 
years ago that buildings were fi- 
nanced locally and personally—now 
the great apartment houses, facto- 
ries, office buildings and hotels which 
house our great urban populations 
and their activities have forced the 
mortgage out of the friend and 
neighbor class of investments. The 
word ‘‘mortgage’’ has lost its melo- 
drama significance and its associa- 
tion with villains and homeless wid- 
ows and orphans. The mortgage 
on a distinct ranch is now no longer 
the only kind of real estate invest- 
ment available to the city investor. 
The first mortgage real estate bond, 
es offered by responsible institutions 
is now a nationalized and organized 
security based on financial and tech- 
nical operations which are sound in 
every principle. 

The speculative element has, of 
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By William J. Moore 


eourse, been entirely eliminated. 
Even possession through foreclosure 
is a minor consideration, as that is a 
last resort to whieh, because of the 
methods of repayment of the loan, 
it is not necessary to resort. 

The first mortgage real estate 
bond has all the advantages of the 
mortgage and all the added advan- 
tages of automatie return without 
personal attention and with assured 
safety. As compared with some 
other types of investment, the high 
grade first mortgage real estate bond 
has a number of features which ap- 
peal to the conservative investor. 


HESE bonds are secured by a 
first mortgage not only on the 
land, when owned in fee, and the 
buildings, but also in effect on the 
earnings. The earnings on the finest 
type of improved city real estate 
covering a period of years, are more 
stable than the earnings from other 
elasses of property and the investors 
are assured that the earnings will be 
applied to the payment of the bonds. 
The interest yield from this elass 
of investment is higher than from 
other investments having the same 
degree of safety. The securities do 
not fluctuate in price or market 
value as a result of manipulation or 
of changes in industrial conditions. 
And because of the large volume of 
sales by the big companies in the 
field, these bonds have a ready mar- 
ket under all ordinary conditions. 
Of primary importance, of course, 
is the standing of the company offer- 
ing the bond—ultimately, the safety 
of the investment depends on its 
judgment, and to methods of safe- 
guarding all factors. The record 
of the company—the length of its 
experience and the magnitude of its 
successful operations—should first 
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President of the American Bond & Mortgage Co. 


be scrutinized by a prospective in- 
vestor in real estate mortgage bonds. 
The men who manage the company— 
the men who make the judgments— 
are also of fundamental importance, 
and they should be men who have 
long specialized in the various fields 
which are connected with the placing 
of mortgages and the distribution of 
securities based on them. 

But men and experience are im- 
portant only as they are expressed 
in the actual machinery of handling 
the loans and investments. As illus- 
trating the degree to which the prin- 
ciples of sound investment have been 
organized in the real estate mort- 
gage field and the utmost safeguard- 
ing of every detail, the methods of 
the American Bond & Mortgage 
Company may be cited. These have. 
been developed into a ‘‘formula of 
safety. 

Protection of the principal is af- 
forded from the outset by offering 
bonds only on improved city real 
estate in the best sections, where 
property is most likely to increase 
in value—and the bond issue is al- 
ways a first mortgage. A searching 
investigation is made by the com- 
pany’s and independent appraisers 
as to the sound value of the prop- 
erty and mortgages are placed only 
where the value affords a good 
margin of security. 


ITLES are thoroughly ex- 
amined in all eases and are 
guaranteed and insured wherever 
there are responsible guarantee com- 
panies. Recognized trust companies 
are appointed to carry out the pro- 
vision of the trust deed independ- 
ently and impartially. 
Insurance is placed on the build- 
ing to the full amount of the bond 
(Please turn to page 114) 


ROBABLY nowhere 
else do neighbor- 
hoods change as 

frequently as in our larger 
cities. An interesting ex- 
ample is that of New York 
where the one-time exelu- 
sive residential districts 
give way to trade, chang- 
ing again perhaps into a 
factory district. Sometimes 
a later change comes and 
the old neighborhood takes 
on new life and again be- 
comes a residential district. 

In the three pictures 
shown here, an interesting 
instance of this is illus- 
trated. The picture above 
shows how an old brick 
residence of gone-by years 
was altered into a small 
manufacturing building, 
with a store in basement, 
and another on the ‘‘par- 
lor floor’’ while the three 
upper floors were divided 
into small lofts. 

How this building 
looked in its prime can be 
gained from the view of 
the residence adjoining it 
on the right, which has : 
suffered any altera! 

It stil retains its 
mental iron balcony 
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Traffic conditions some- 
times change neighbor- 
hoods, and here the street 
was ordered widened. To 
do so, all the old-fashioned 
high stoops were con- 
demned, this necessitating 
a change in the entrance. 
The widened street would, 
of course, mean a better 
one on which the property 
would be enhanced ip 
value. 

The owners then saw the 
advisability of turning this 
old remodeled structure 
into a newer type of build- 


ing from which an in- 


ereased rental would be 
possible. 

Our second picture 
shows the new remodeling 
under way and the bottom 
picture shows the com- 
pleted job. 

This clever remodeling 
job was conducted by the 
Eastern Construction Co. 
of New York, from plans 
prepared by John B. 
Snook’s Sons, architects; 
it is at 19 East 9th Street, 
New York. The- interest- 
ing photos were taken for 
us by the Browning Stu- 
dios, New York. 
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Let's Build Comfortable Stairs 
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TAIRWAYS in the average 
small house are generally 
made of wood. If they are 
built right their construction re- 
quires the most skilful joinery 
known, and most of this work is 
done by men who do nothing else. 
So far as actual construction goes, 
therefore, the builder has little to do 
usually with the stair problem ex- 
cept to order the material and to put 
it together. 
ri Successful - builders, however, 
s know that their fortunes in business 
T are closely linked with the satisfac- 
2 tion of their clients. They have 
y come to feel that a big asset, so far 
: as advertising goes, is a home owner 
who is entirely comfortable in the 
home he has bought. "They feel re- 
sponsible, therefore, not only for 
the completion of the job, but also 
for the selection of such material as 
wil give the least cause for com- 
plaint after the purchaser has 
; moved in. 
T Stairs ean be made a source of 
| pride, comfort and envy, providing 
4 a little common sense and good 
judgment is used in their selection 
and arrangement. Or they can be 
made just a mere flight of steps 
leading from one floor to the next 
instead of the ladder of former days. 
First of all, the housewife must 
get the lion's share of consideration 
in the matter of stairs. She is the 
one who uses them most, particularly 
in these servantless days. And it is 
she who will eventually either praise 
them or condemn them. 
Stair-elimbing is a very necessary 
part of her daily routine. It is a 
more or less subconscious act, how- 
ever. performed mechanically during 


By James T. Beard 


moments when her thoughts are on 
her household duties. It is not a 
deliberate and premeditated act of 
placing one foot on the first step 


and the other on the next, and so on. 


If the step does not meet her foot 
she trips and, perhaps, falls. And 
if she trips there is apt to be some- 
thing inherently wrong with those 
steps. All this seems very ele- 
mentary. Itis. Itis so elementary 
that there are many stairs in many 
houses today where poor judgment 
or eareless construction has made 
what would have been an otherwise 
perfect staircase a very ordinary 
und somewhat treacherous flight of 
steps. To prove it ask yourself how 
often you have heard a hostess tell 
her guests, ‘‘Watch that top step, 
Beatrice. It is a little higher than 
the others. Jack tripped on it the 
other day. 

One of the chief defects in steps in 
the average house is a top step or a 
bottom step that is too high or too 
low. It seems like a small matter. 
Perhaps it is only half an inch off; 


Figure 1. 
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but it is different from the rest of 
the steps, and the mechanical action 
to which the feet and legs are 
trained in stair-climbing is so 
accurate that the half inch difference 
is sufficient to just catch the toe. A 
small discrepancy like this will often 
condemn the whole flight. 

It is no use trying to argue with 
the housewife. And, after all, it is 
a bit unfair to expect her to hang 
up a sign on her Colonial staircase, 
Low Bridge—Foot Room 614”. 
She wants a house that is comfort- 
able and safe, and she is entitled 
to it. 

Such defects as a high step at the 
top or bottom of a flight of stairs 
are not the fault of the stair builder, 
but are up to the man who ordered 
them, or who put them in. He 
didn't get the risers to suit the dis- 
tance between the finished floor 
lines. Or perhaps he tried to get 
away with a staircase that would not 
fit the job. 

For dwellings it is eustomary to 
build stairs so that there will be 


Good dimensions of step 
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Figure 2. Chart showing length and rise 
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approximately a 10-inch tread for a 
riser of from 7 to 7½ inches. 
Experience has shown that stairs 
built in these proportions are most 
comfortable in the home. 

It is the builder's duty, therefore, 
to follow this practice as closely as 
he can, and to select the number of 
steps or risers that he is going to 
have, making certain that there will 
be no uneven steps in the flight. 
He should see to it that his calcula- 
tions are exact, even if it figures out 
to an odd fraction of an inch. If 
he is on the job he will not leave it 
all up to the stair builder and take 
what is sent to him. He should 
remember that, if the stairs are at 
fault, he is the one who will be 
blamed and not the stair builder. 
He should, therefore, be in a posi- 
tion to know what he wants and to 
know what is right. 

The ehart with this article (Fig. 
3) shows a quick way for estimating 
roughly the number of steps re- 
quired for different heights between 
floors, assuming that the height of 
riser is 7 inches. Suppose that the 
height between the finished floor 
lines is 10 feet. Start at 10 at the 
left-hand side of the chart and 
follow across horizontally until you 
hit the diagonal line. Then follow 
down vertically until you hit the 
bottom of the chart at about 17, 
which indicates the number of steps 
required. 

Now if you ordered 17 steps with 
a rise of 7 inches and a tread of 10 
inches, when the material was 
delivered and put up on the job you 
would find that the top step was 
just one inch lower than it should 


.- inch rise X 17 steps = 119 inches, 
or 9’ 11" 
Distance between floors == 120 
inches, or 10’ 
120 — 119 = 1 inch. 

Some one would be bound to trip 
on these stairs. 

To be sure of a good job you 
should proceed in this way. The 
chart has been useful in finding the 
number of steps quickly. Divide 
the distance in inches between the 
floors by the numbers of steps, and 
the result is the exact rise required 
to give a perfect job with a uniform 
rise to each step. 

120 — 17 = 71/16" 

Of course you ean throw your hat 
at it if you want to. Or you can 
pass the buck to the stair builder. 
Apparently this is done in many 


cases, judging from results. But 
you are the one that is going to 
suffer in the end. . And, after all, if 
you are going to do a job, why not 
do it right? 

Another thing. The height of 
risers should be the same from the 
first floor to the second as it is from 
the second floor to the third. Where 
the distance between the floor lines 
is different, in these two cases it may 
not be possible to get the risers 
exactly the same. But they should 
be made as nearly alike as possible 
so that the housewife does not have 
to stop and ask herself: Let's see, 
where am I now? Oh, yes! This 
is the second floor, and the next 
flight of steps is different. I'll have 
to step a little higher.“ She's too 
busy for that sort of stuff. If she 
trips she is going to tell hubby about 
those awful steps. And, if she tells 
him often enough, he is not going 
to say any nice things about the 
house you built for him. 

Now for the tread. Suppose that 
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a 10-inch tread brings the foot of 
the stairs so far out that it is 
objectionable. What are you going 
to dof There are many solutions. 
Of them all the winding step is the 
worst. It is no solution at all. It is 
a nightmare. Neither is it advisable 
to join two flights of straight steps 
at right angles to each other by a 
short winder of two or three steps. 
By all means use a landing instead, 
und let the housewife do her climb- 
ing on a full, straight tread. She 
will thank you for it many times. 
Where there is room it 1s always 
good policy to split up a climb of, 
say, 17 steps into a flight of 8 
followed by a landing, and then a 
flight of 9. It gives a little breafh- 
ing spell, so necessary in stair- 
climbing. At first glance it may 
sometimes seem impossible to do this, 
hut a way can usually be fennd, 
even in these days of miniature 
house construction. It will usually 
pay to sacrifice even a little ground 
(Please turn to page 106) 
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Figure 3. A chart for quickly determining stair dimensions 
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Wet Cellars Made Dry 


is one which although of real 

interest to only those who are 
actually confronted with problems 
requiring waterproofing treatment, 
IS of potential interest to everyone 
who has to do with the construction 
of buildings or the building of 
foundations. There is practically 
no seetion of the country which is 
habitable that one can be perfectly 
sure of having a dry cellar, and 
there are many places that are ap- 
parently dry whieh develop trouble 
with the cellar during or after con- 
Struction. 

Methods of waterproofing seem to 
vary so much among builders that 
one is left rather in the dark as to 
what is the best method, because 
one man tells you one thing while 
the second man condemns what the 
first told you. Perhaps there is no 
best way, each method having its 
particular field of usefulness and 
being especially adaptable to some 
certain set of conditions. 

One builder will tell you that the 
only way to really waterproof a cel- 
lar is to apply the mixture, what- 
ever it may be, to the outside of the 
wall of the cellar. He will probably 
tell you that nothing applied on the 
inside of the wall will hold against 
the water pressure on the outside 
and that the surest method is the 
best in the long run. 

The next man will tell you that 
the inside of the wall is the proper 
place to apply the coating. In sub- 
Stantiation of his views he offers in- 
stances of personal knowledge of 
waterproofing jobs in which outside 
applications failed, and other in- 
stances in which inside jobs were 
successful. 


T subject of waterproofing 


By William V. Fitzgerald 


The third man tells you that no 
coating process will really do the 
work and that you are wasting 
money to follow the advice of either 
of the other two. In his opinion, 
there is no remedy for wet condi- 
tions other than oil-mixed concrete. 
He offers instances where outside 
application failed when cracks devel- 
oped in the coating and the job had 
to be practically done over in order 
to locate all the cracks, which, of 


course, were below the surface of the 


ground. He offers another case 
where failure occurred with inside 
application where cracks occurred 
due either to water pressure or to 
settling of the foundation walls. 


HEN you have a kind of a 

sneaking idea that it might be 
best to wait until a dry time and try 
to sell quiekly at an attractive price 
and try another house, picking out 
a dry loeation. People do those 
things. you reason, and besides, it 
wouldn't be stretching the ethical 
code very much to sort of forget all 
about the pond downstairs. 

It would, on the contrary, un- 
doubtedly be highly honorable to 
suggest that the cellar was slightly 
damp in especially wet weather, if 
there was no fire in the furnace. 

But after a lot of thought it oc- 
eurs to you that, after all. modern 
science has developed airplanes, au- 
tomobiles and radio and other won- 
derful inventions, and there ought 
to bé some way of keeping a little 
water from flowing into a cellar not 
more than a few feet below the 
ground. And there is. 

Waterproofing inside the wall is 
good. So is waterproofing outside. 
Both have fields of applieation and 
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in some cases both are used on the 
same wall. There is a large building 
in New York City, constructed with- 
in the last year, which has both coat- 
ings. Rarely are both coatings 
needed in ordinary house construc- 
tion. Oil mixed conerete may be 
used in the construetion of the walls 
provided that suffieient extra thick- 
ness is allowed to compensate for 
the lower crushing strength result- 
ing from the mixture with oil in- 
stead of water. However, if the 
wall is built, and then develops 
water trouble, this method is impos- 
sible and either of the other two 
must be relied upon for relief. 

For foundations where there is a 
high head of water, that is, where 
the excavation is carried to a con- 
siderable depth, it may be necessary 
to use the waterproofing on the out- 
side. For ordinary house founda- 
tions, the cellar floor is usually with- 
in six feet of the grade level which 
gives, under the worst conditions, 
a head of less than six feet. Assum- 
ing an average head of four feet, the 
maximum water pressure developed 
would be about two lbs. per sq. in. 
For such low heads, the waterproof- 
ing may be applied to the inside 


. with perfect results. 


HE sketeh attaehed shows in 
detail a eross seetion of the 
proper method of treating the aver- 
age suburban house foundation, and 
the eonditions as shown are such as 
have been observed to obtain in in- 
numerable cases where a cursory ex- 
amination of loeal conditions before 
construction indieate a dry location. 
An essential feature of the suecess 
of any waterproofing job is solid 
(Please turn to page 90) 
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Hazards of Construction Work 


types of buildings it is fre- 

quently necessary to go deep in 
the ground for adequate cellar room 
or foundation, also rather high in 
the air to get the necessary room 
depending on the nature of the 
strueture. | 

Both methods of working require 
the utmost care and forethought 
during construction to prevent acci- 
dents. Every accident points out its 
own lesson ; sometimes it is caused by 
a gross negleet of every precaution 
that should be taken. In other 
eases some unforeseen circumstance 
is the cause. 

Pictured here are two different 
construction accidents that occurred 
during the month of May, one in 
Spokane, Washington, May 19th, 
and the other in New York City, 
May 24th. 


È the construction of various 
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The work in both cases was being 
done under the best conditions but a 
little negligence or lack of foresight 
of certain conditions caused the 
trouble. Unfortunately both acci- 
dents resulted in the death of several 
workmen. 

In Spokane, Washington, the steel 
frame work being erected for an an- 
nex to the New Masonic Temple, 
collapsed. As the two pictures 
show, a good deal of this steel work 
consisted of very heavy columns 
earrying roof trusses. It looks as 
if some bracing needed to stand the 
strain during construction was 
omitted or perhaps enough rivets 
were not placed. Some weak mem- 
ber started to move and then the 
whole frame swayed and collapsed 
as our pictures show. 

In the New York accident, a deep 
excavation was being made in solid 
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rock; a sidewalk bridge was erected 
with extended platform for the 
motor trucks used to carry away 
the debris; another platform sup 
ported a eonerete mixer. 

Without warning a rock slide oc- 
eurred and the different braces col- 
lapsed, carrying down the concrete 
mixer into the deep excavation, and 
unfortunately at the same moment, 
a motor truck was just backing on 
to the platform, and causing that 
also to collapse. 

Accidents of this sort are rather 
hard to foresee and they are one of 
the unknown dangers in the build- 
ing contracting business. Both ac- 
eidents will serve to warn us all to 
be just a little extra careful to think 
of things that might occur. Un- 
usual strains occur during construc- 
tion and we are not always sure 
about supposed solid ground or rock. 
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NOTICE in BurLpING AGE AND 
i THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL an ar- 
; ticle on cracked plastering and 
as this is an item of considerable im- 
portance I will give my experience 
and some of the preventives. I will 
not attempt to give remedies, for 
after the cracks have developed there 
appears to be no real satisfactory 
remedy. 

No one has yet been smart enough 
-to overcome all the causes of cracked 
plastering. In fact I do not think 
any builder can guarantee a job not 
to crack. Personally I know that 
cracks do occur even in buildings 
that cost a million or more, and 
where every known precaution is 
taken in the work to have it sub- 
stantial and perfect. 

I have built many buildings in 
my life time and have tried to 
eliminate the causes and solve the 
problem of cracked plastering. To 
some extent I have been successful, 
but to eliminate all the causes I 
doubt if it can be done in ordi- 
nary building. 

The better the methods of building 
and the better the construction the 
fewer the cracks will be, but all these 
extra precautions mean additional 
expense in most cases and might be 
more than most people would be 
willing to pay for; so for the most 
part the builder has to do the best 
he can or the best he can afford for 
the price he gets for the work and 
trust to luck for the rest of it; how- 
ever, many cracks can be avoided 
with only a slight extra cost. 

Horizontal cracks indicate a 
shrinkage of timber or material and 
can hardly be avoided. This is par- 
ticularly true where brick or stone 
work is joined to wood frame work, 
whether it be a horizontal or a per- 
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By I. P. Hicks 


pendicular connection. A 2 x 8 
or 2 x 10 floor joist resting on a 
brick wall will shrink from ½ to l4 
inch, which is sufficient to crack the 
plaster on the ceiling line, although 
it is more probable that the shrink- 
age will show up on the floor above 
by the floor settling down away from 
the base boards the distance of the 
shrinkage. This is what happens 
mostly from the shrinkage of floor 
joists in brick buildings. 
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Preventing Cracked Plastering 


Cracks from the settling of build- 
ings almost invariably take a zig 
zag course because when a building 
settles, it seldom settles exactly even. 
The settling is always most at some 
weak spot. Hence, the zig zag 
cracks. If the settling was all even, 
all alike, no eracks should appear 
because of the settling. All build- 
ings settle some, of that there can be 
no doubt. 

Many cracks in the corners and 
angles can be avoided by observing 


proper methods of construction. I 


will give a little sketch showing how 
to make a good substantial corner, 
one that is most likely not to crack 
at all. 

The sketeh shows two regular 
studding A and B. Now suppose a 
partition joins this wall between 
these studs which is almost in- 
variably the case in all buildings. 
C is the partition stud and neces- 
sarily must have backing on it to 
provide a place to nail the lath on 
the wall line A B. At least two 


.2 x 4 blogks should be nailed in be- 


tween the studding A B and nailed 
through the studding C and back- 
ing from the back and also through 
the backing from the front. 

This will do a lot to eliminate 
cracks in the corners but it is not all 
that can be done. See that the lath- 
ers nail the end of every lath to 
the backing as well as to the stud 
next to the backing. When the 
backing comes within a few inches 
of the regular nailing many of the 
lathers will skip nailing to the back- 
ing entirely and it is seldom ever 
noticed by the contractor and the 
consequence is that the corner is 
very likely to crack even if you have 
the blocks nailed in as before de- 
seribed. 


Wet Cellars Made Dry 


(Continued from page 87) 


foundation work. The coating, 
whatever the material used, may be 
perfect in its water sealing proper- 
ties, and permanent in point of re- 
sistance to deterioration from any 
cause, but all this will prove of no 
avail if settling of the foundation 
takes place. 

Cracks will develop in the water- 
proofing and water will seep through 
very small fissures, a hair crack“ 
sometimes causing quite a flow of 
water, if the water is under any 
pressure. 


However, cracks may be repaired 
by cutting out some of the material 
and patching carefully with the 
waterproof coating. Continued set- 
tling will re-open such cracks or 
cause new ones to form and a series 
of repairs will be necessary to keep 
the job tight, but even this is in no 
sense hopeless, or even expensive. 


The floor is a very important part 
of the work. This should also be 
strengthened beyond possibility of 
fracture. If the floor has been put 
down and it becomes necessary to 
waterproof, unless there is ample 
room to lay down three or four 
inches of new waterproofed concrete 
with reinforcement, it is better to 
break up the floor and put down an 
entirely new one. 


Where the head room in the cel- 
lar is limited and an elevation of 
three or four inches will interfere 
with the proper functioning of the 
heating system, this procedure is 
imperative. New work should be 
treated with eare and made stronger 
than usual and reinforced ade- 
quately. 

The sketch shows a ‘‘sanitary 
base or a fillet corner’’ where the 
wall surface and floor surface meet. 
While not necessary it is good prac- 
tice to give this point the benefit of 
additional strength for this is one 
of the places most subject to frac- 
ture. 

Workmanship is another item 
that plays a large part in the suc- 
cess of a waterproofing job. The 
character of the man who handles 
the work and the character of the 
men whom he employs to do the ac- 
tual work must be of a different type 
than one commonly finds in the 
traces. | 

He must be a workman with an 
iron-elad conscience. He must real- 
ize that he must mix his materials in 


exaetly the right proportions. He 
must see that only the best materials 
enter into the mixture. He must be 
experieneed in order to know and 
diseriminate between the good in- 
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gredients and the inferior ingredi- 
ents. He must be of the type of man 
who will take pains to go into each 
detail of his daily work with that 
thoroughness which turns out the 
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perfect job. For his work must be 
perfect or it is nothing. 

Boiling it all down, the problem 
of waterproofing is not impossible. 
It is not even difficult. It requires 
certain simple practices which if fol- 
lowed out implicity will give certain 
definite results, just the same as two 
and two added together will give 
four. It is not a question of meth- 
ods or material, but it is a question 
of human character and its applica- 
tion to work. 

The instances which builders will 
eite where waterproofing has been 
a failure, is'a eritieism upon the man 
or men who did the job or who con- 
tributed to the failure by poor foun- 
dation work or some equally vital 
preliminary factor, and: has no bear- 
ing on the question as to whether 
the job can or cannot be done. 

When a builder runs into a situa- 
tion requiring waterproof treatment, 
let him hesitate in his choice of 
methods—but let him also ascertain 
earefully the character of man 
whom he makes responsible for the 
success of the work. In average 
business, the man who is pretty 
nearly right, or fairly careful, can 
get by, because he is dealing with 
other human beings who are as per- 
fect as himself. But waterproofing 
is a case where Nature is checking 
up on your work and the slightest 
weakness is relentlessly spotted. 


Preventing Cracked Plastering 
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W ATCHI the lathers and make 
them nail to backing regard- 


less how close it may be to the reg- 
ular studs. It will help eliminate 
those unsightly eracks. Make the 
lathers break joints every 7 or 8 
lath, not every 10 or 15 as some do. 


It also helps a lot to put on metal 
eorner beads on every angle. "These 
ean now be had for both external 
and internal eorners and are well 
worth what they cost. If you use 
them at all get the best—they are 
worth it if you want a job and that 
is what most people prefer when 
they build. 

You may not be able to eliminate 
all the cracks but good sensible 
methods of construction along with 
eare and good workmanship will 
eliminate many of the plaster eracks. 
You will reap your reward in the 
way of inereased patronage as soon 
as you eonvinee people that you have 
a better way of doing work and it 
should take only a few jobs to con- 
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vinee the people of the ate 
between a real good job and one tha 
is just ordinary. 

it is also a ee idea to wet the 
lath a few hours before applying ni 
plaster. The dryer the lath are t i 
more this is necessary but it 18 no 
always practical to do this because 
often there are no facilities for do- 
ing it. Both a hose and a waler 
supply are necessary for anything 
like this but it is worth while any 
time it ean be done. ! 

Bone dry wood lath will swell 80 
much when the wet plaster 1s d 
plied that many times the clinches 
will crack and break before thé 
plaster is applied without cracking 
the wall but bone dry lath can 
swell out after the plaster 1S applie 
and then shrink back again to bid 
former state without the great pro” 
ability of cracks appearing. he 
dryer the lath the more gee 
cracks appear from this cause. x 
have tried this and have proven it 
be a fact. 
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New Type of Trailer 


T HE illustration shows how this par- 
ticular type of trailer is advan- 
tageously used in the handling of 
lumber which will make it interesting 
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to avoid striking any obstacles in road. 

When the loaded trailer reaches its 
destination, the driver disconnects the 
toggle binder, rolls the load back until 
it tips and the load slides until the rear 
end hits the ground. Then by driving 
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A trailer made especially to handle lumber 


88 an example of the different equip- 
ment made for building contractors and 
supply dealers. There are many advan- 
tages in this particular trailer as there 
is no necessity for raising and lowering 
the front end by jacks for disconnecting 
snd connecting. 

In operation an empty trailer is backed 
up to a lumber pile; the support is low- 
ered until the wheels touch the ground; 
the driver pulls a lever disconnecting 
truck and trailer and drives away. This 
operation takes less than one minute and 
the truck is ready to be attached to 
another trailer that we assume is already 
loaded. 

To connect it is only necessary to back 
the truck against the trailer and the at- 
tachment is made automatically. A bind- 
ing chain is thrown over the load and is 
drawn tightly by a toggle binder—time 
twenty seconds. The driver then gives 
the wheel operating the jack screw a 
whirl and the supporting wheels are 
raised clear of the ground—high enough 


«on Time and Labor Saving Devices 


out from under he leaves the lumber 
piled on the ground in exactly the posi- 
tion it occupied on the trailer. The 
final drop is only a few inches, so there 
is no danger of splintering the ends of 
the lumber when it falls to the ground. 
This equipment is made by the Martin 
Fifth-Wheel and Trailer: Co., Springfield, 
Mass. 

The frame is rotably arranged on a 
turn table which makes it possible to 
bore holes on either side of the truck—a 
locking device holds the frame with the 
auger in position. 


Earth Digger 


M ANY times it is necessary in con- 
struction work to dig a large num- 
ber of holes. Therefore our readers 
are certain to be interested in seeing 
a picture of one of the newest types of 
contractors? equipment that will dig or 
rather bore holes from six inches up to 
four feet in diameter, and us deep as 
seven feet, and to do this in from two to 
ten minutes, depending upon the nature 
of the soil. An efficient derrick is also 
incorporated in the machine which raises 
the poles and drops them into place. 
This unique machine is made by the 
Four-Wheel Drive Auto Co. of Clinton- 
ville, Wisconsin. 


The machine that rapidly bores a hole in earth 
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Central Heating Systems 


(Continued. from page '10) 


for a total of 960,000 — 79,000 == 
12.1 square feet. 

Each boiler in this case will 
carry 9,570 —— 2 = 4,785 square feet 
of radiation. A boiler of this type 
and size, of standard make, is rated 
at 4,800 to 5,700 square feet of radi- 
ation. 

When all three boilers are carry- 
ing the maximum load, they will 
be operating at about 70 per cent. 
of the builder’s rating, so the above 
arrangement should prove sufficient 
for all conditions which would be 
likely to occur, and provide an am- 
ple factor of safety. A chimney 
fram 50 to 60 feet in height should 
have a flue 26 inches in diameter to 
care for a boiler plant of this size. 


Pumping Outfit 


‘Single stage centrifugal pumps, 
driven either by electric motors, 
steam turbines or engines, are em- 
ployed for producing a positive cir- 
culation in systems of this kind, as 
the friction of the piping system 
would be too great to be overcome 


by the natural or gravity eireula- 


tion due to temperature differences 
in the supply and return. 

In the present case it will be best 
to use an electrically driven outfit 
of the general type shown in Fig. 3. 
In order to keep the power for 
pumping as small as praetieable, 
without increasing the size of main 
unduly, we will assume a maximum 
friction head of 20 feet when pump- 
ing the full quantity of water. The 
formula for computing the horse- 
power for Popup is: 


H.P. = ——————- 
4,000 X E 
in which, 
H.P. =— the horsepower required 
to drive the pump. 
G = gallons of water pumped 


per minute. 
H — friction head pumped 
against. 
E —Efficiency of the pump. 
In the present case G' = 128, 


„H' has been limited to 20 feet, 

and ‘‘E’’ may be taken as 0.7 for 

the type of pump used. 
Substituting in the nla, we 

have: 

128 X ` 

H.P. = 


4,000 ` 
tically 1 H.P. 


If the frictional resistance was re- 
duced to 10 feet the power would 
be halved. 

In actual practice, both the quan- 
tity of water circulated and its 


temperature are cut down as less . 


heat is required thus reducing the 
power necessary for pumping. For 
this reason it is desirable to employ 
a direct-current shunt-wound mo- 
tor, with field control, so that the 
speed can be cut down about 50 per 
cent. without appreciably e 
the efficiency of the motor. 


Size of Pipe Main 


In determining the size of pipe 


main we must compromise on the 
eost of installation and eost of op- 
eration. Increasing the diameter of 
the main increases the cost of instal- 
lation, but reduces the friction head 
to be pumped against and so re- 
duces the cost of operation, and 
vice versa. 

The length of run in the present 
ease wil be from the boiler house 
to the most distant building (point 
„A, Fig. 1) and back again, a 
distance of approximately 2,500 
feet, counting the resistance due to 
bends. | 

It is customary to first compute 
the diameter the same as though the 
entire loop were kept of uniform 
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size throughout its entire length and 
then reduce at certain points, a 
branches are taken off. 

From a pipe chart we find for 13^ 
gallons per minute, the frictional re- 
sistance for this length of run to be 
18 feet, which, allowing for bends 
we may take as 20 feet. A 4-inch 
pipe will require 50 feet head. 

For a circulation of 100 gallon: 
per minute, the resistance would be- 
come about as follows: 4-inch pipe. 
30 feet; 5-inch pipe, 10 feet. 

The difference in cost of installa- 
tion will be largely in the cost of the 
pipe, as the labor charge for ex- 
cavation and laying will not be very 
much more for the larger size, while : 
the ‘cost of pumping will be ma- 
térially reduced. The latter is of 
much importance, as itis & perpet. ! 
ual charge against operating ex- 


pense 

The final decision must be made , 
by comparing: the additional over- 
head charge on the larger main with | 
the saving in electric current. 

A 4-inch main, carrying 130 gal- 
lons per minute will take 2 H.P. 
against 1 H.P. with a 5-inch main. 
and it would seem that the latter 
would be advisable for a certain dis- 
tance from the boiler house. The 
method of reducing, as the branches 
are taken off, will be discussed in a 
following article, as well as con- 
struetional details relating to con- 
duits, house piping, and boiler house 
arrangement. 


The Cozy Breakfast Nook 


the furniture finish is in a white or 
cream shade, using a light blue or 
old rose as a stripe or beading, such 
as is shown in one of the illustra- 


tions. The wood to be used when a 
white, or nearly white finish is de- 
sired should not contain turpentine, 
such as in pine, as the action of tur- 
pentine will eventually yellow the 
finish. Use of the light yellow 
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| 
(Continued from page 79) . | 


woods, such as poplar, basswood. 
etc. will give very fine results. 
While these woods are higher in 
price, their relative softness wil! 
equalize this, as it enables the car. 
penter to fit them into place much 
more readily than the hard-grained 
pine. 

Darker woods, such as oak, chest- 
nut, walnut, redwood and gum, can 
be made to take any kind of finish, 
and redwood can be made to resem- | 
ble solid mahogany without much 
skill or effort. Gum, which is be- | 
coming very popular, can be used  : 
with a great deal of satisfaction ow- | 
ing to the faet that the mere appli. | 
eation of stain will eause it to re- 
semble most any variety of wood. 
In the natural finish, gum is espe- 
cially popular, as it is easily finished 
and cared for, while it does not show 
dust or finger marks. 


“Plumbing Equipment in Commercial Buildings 


E 
t% 


—— — 


ing store or office buildings 

Should give particular 
thought to the plumbing. Do not 
wait until you have a portion of the 
walls up and then start to think 
about the plumbing sub-contractor. 
It is well to talk over the matter as 
soon as the plans are ready. Figure 
out then the best way to run the dif- 
ferent pipes. Perhaps merely 
changing the location of a certain 
fixture would make the work easier 
from the construction standpoint as 
well as from the plumbing stand- 
point. 

In store buildings it is often nec- 
essary to have a good water supply, 
(soda fountains, restaurants, etc.), 
and provision should be made for 
this, so that connections can be 
easily made without necessitating 
the breaking of any joints. 

Preferably water piping should be 
of brass, as it means much saving in 
future repairs and insures clean 
water always. Short lengths con- 
nected with plugged tees should be 
used so that any additional connec- 
tion can be easily made. It is a 
good plan to have one of these tees, 
say every six to eight feet and run- 
ning the full length of the store, as 
this gives a flexibility to the system 
that will save money and expensive 
installation charges in the future. 

The same is true with the waste 
lines. Every length of waste pipe 
should he connected with a plugged 
tee or Y; then when any additional 
drain is necessary it ean be attached 
in the least time or cost. 

Where water supply and drain 
pipes are to be run to upper floors, 
proper provision should be made for 
enelosing the pipes so that no dis- 


T HE building contractor erect- 


Modern Methods 


and Equipment 


pete projections will mar the 


ima for the pipes should be left 


when building the walls. When the 
building is of considerable height 
the various vertieal pipes should be 
grouped together and arranged in a 
pipe shaft. A door provided at 
each floor should give aecess to this 
pipe shaft so that any repairs can 
be easily made. 

'Look over the plumbing plans 
very earefully and make proper al- 
lowances for all pipes and fixtures. 
Be very partieular about this latter 
item. Be sure plans allow sufficient 
space for them. It is a very easy 
matter to shift a partition on paper 
but rather hard and expensive when 
it is a piece of masonry work. 


E sure that all toilet dimensions 

are of the proper size. If not, 
eall attention to it before you go on 
with the work. Then look out for the 
windows. Sometimes plumbing fix- 
tures are placed directly beneath 
windows. In such cases see that 
there is sufficient room so each fix- 
ture will go in properly. This is a 
point to remember also when placing 
fixtures under stairs as is so often 
done. 

Where pipes pass through ma- 
sonry walls, think of this in advance 
and allow an opening. You can 
easily insert a piece of clay or old 
iron pipe in the wall with sufficient 
opening so that the water or drain 
pipe will pass through easily. This 
would save a good deal of expense in 
drilling or ehopping holes through 
the solid wall. 

Take heed of settlement; do not 
have the pipes so elose to the ma- 
sonry walls that there is no play. 
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If the building is to be used for 
some purpose where there is a good 
deal of draining to the cellar, pro- 
vide for that by building a sump pit 
so that a cellar drainer ean be easily 


and cheaply installed should occa- 


sion arise for it. Builders will meet 
with this condition in stores intend- 
ed to be used by druggists, confec- 
tioners, ete., having soda fountain, 
or restaurants, butcher, dairy, gro- 
cery, ete., where ice is used to pre- 
serve food. Drainage from these 
rent sources must be provided. 
or 


Another point of importance u 


look out for is the roof drainage. 
In some commercial buildings, inside 
leaders are used; in others outside 
leaders are employed. Where para- 
pet wall extends around the entire 
building, the roof should properly. 
pitch to outlets leading to the gutter 
or in many cases, only a leader head. 
is attached. 


f 


N office buildings it is quite often" ` 


desirable to have a lavatory in 
each office, but as several rooms are 
frequently connected in a suite it is 
not necessary, nor desirable, to have 
a lavatory in each room. Pipes, both 
drain and water, should be run in 
different eorners so that the fixture 
can be attached where desired, a 
little flexibility is desirable. 
On aecount of the large number of 
pipe lines (both water and drain) 
needed for the lavatories, a regular 
pipe shaft is hard to provide. In 
the case of toilets, however, they are 
arranged one over the other so that 
in this case a pipe shaft is not only 
possible but highly desirable as 
when any repairs are to be made, the 
pipes are practically exposed. 


E 
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WAS called on a job to open a roll 

top desk. The owner, being very 
fussy, informed me that he did not want 
the desk marred or did he want the lock 
destroyed. The desk was a highly pol- 
ished one of mahogany and the lock had 
a double spring tip; there was no chanee 
of springing it open between bottom of 
roll top and desk top. So after a little 
thought I proceeded as follows: 

I bored two 36 holes on the under 
side of desk top directly under the lock 
with a Forstner bit and in far enough 
to reach both tips of lock. Then with 
two nail sets I pressed both tips back 
at once, and had the owner raise the 
roll, which released the lock from the 
plate, and the desk was open. I then 
took a 34 in. dowel and plugged holes 
under the top and touehed them up with 
mahogany stain. The owner compli- 
mented me on doing such a nent ani 
handy piece of work.—Edw. Hauff, Jr. 


Garages Serve as Living 


Quarters 


8 prospective home builders 
in Lincoln, Nebraska, have resolved 
to bid apartments goodbye for good and 
have bought medium-priced lots in the 
edge of town. On these they are build- 
ing garages, in which they plan to live 
until summer. Then, with the rent thus 
saved and building materials lower an- 
& temperate season ahead, they will put 
up the houses of their heart's desire. 

It seems to be a mighty good solution 
of the high rent problem and strikes a 
new note in home finances. Save for 
the fact that some of the ground is 
rather low, the sites are ideal for smail 


|| industry. 


ONSTRUCTIV E ideas are 
the cogs in the wheels of 
The greater the 
number of cogs, the smoother 
the machinery runs, so it be- 
hooves everyone interested in 
the progress of industry to do || 
what he can in the way of con- | 
tributing new cogs. However 
insignificant an idea may seem, 
it can always find a place of 
useful service if introduced 
into the proper channels. If 
} you have any ideas that might 
| help someone, somewhere, in 
the building industry, here is 
the place to “air them.” Mail 
your idea, together with any 
illustrations you may have for 
it, to this department of 
| BUILDING Acr, and for each 
| idea published we will return 
| our check for $2.00 and our 
thanks. 


lungalow homes. Huge overhanging 
trees grow profusely and it is within a 
stone’s throw of a macadamized high- 
Way, 

The garages are all of a large size, 
running from sixteen by twenty-four 
feet to larger. One owner expects to 
annex his temporary home to the fam- 
ily residence when it is built, using the 
structure for the garage proper and 


building a sleeping porch overhead.— 
Dale R. Van Horn. 


Binding Building Age 
AVING three years’ editions of 
Building Age and The Builders’ 

Journal stored away and space being 
limited I was confronted with the possi- 
hility of having to destroy some of the 
older numbers, or find some method of 


ar 
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reducing their bulk; so I resorted to a 
little amateur bookbinding. This is how 
I did it: 

I took out the rivets from each book 
and deleted as much of the advertising 
matter as possible, with the exception 
of the December issue of each year, and 
punched four holes through the left 
hand edge about half an inch from the 
margin and two and three-quarter inches 
apart; for this I used a small double 
punch (the kind used for filing away 
correspondence in a small office. Then 
after all editions for each year had been 
punched I arranged them in the se 
quence of issue and inserted a good, 
thick, pliable twine securing it at each 
hole. I then pasted over this a piece 
of cheese cloth with a liberal supply 
of paste soaked well in so as to eateh 
all the edges possible and allowing yam 
lap over the faee and baek about ha 
an inch. à 

Over this I put a piece of d 
linen, pasted on the edges only M th 
the half-ineh lap given to cheesec Ju 
then using the covers of the January i 
sue of the volumes placed so as to cove 
the half-inch lap, I succeeded in gum 
& very presentable, compact and a y 
volume containing twelve issues - 
and incidentally reducing the P M 
quired to store them to about one-thir 
—George Hamilton. 


Putting Up a Roller 
Coaster 


ES, of course, we have ridden them, 


times without number; and 015 


we understand thoroughly the . 
of gravity and increasing momen " 
with which they work, but how many 

us have really stopped 


and strolled off 


TE 
. 
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behind the entrance way to see with just 
What care a big, modern roller-coaster is 
built? 

There is usually a little incline up 
which the cars are drawn by cables till 


they reach the proper height. There an 
attendant stands ready to throw the 
lever elevating the track to slide them; 
and then off and away, and round and 
round they go, till gently-decreasing 
slopes break their momentum, and 
finally, almost gently, they are brought 
to a stop. 

But suppose that while flying at such 
speed, something give beneath them; 
that the sudden jar should cause the 
fast-flying car to jump its track? 

Things of that sort have happened, and 
so today even the least-careful amuse- 
ment-park manager takes every possible 
precaution to prevent that. 

As a result—well, pictures tell the 
story of the endless array of girders, 
beams, stanchions and supports necessary 
to the putting safely into place of even 
just a fair-sized roller-coaster better far 
than words will. The accompanying 
photo is of a coaster of such sort under- 
going reconstruction.—Felix J. Koch. 


World’s Largest 


Swimming Pool 


T largest swimming tank in the 
world, set in the world’s largest ath- 
letic field has been completed in 8an 
Francisco. 

The pool is a massive open air affair 
built of concrete, 1,000 feet in length 
and 100 feet wide except for a center 
portion which measures 150 feet across 
and will accommodate 10,000 persons. 

Flanking one end of the pool 750 
dressing rooms fully equipped with 


showers, dryers and every up-to-date 
feature, are provided for the bathers. 

The tank is completely standardized 
so that official swimming meets, such aa 
those of the Olympic games, can be held 
here. In order to meet the require- 
ments for these meets the tank is cor- 
rect within one-sixteenth of an inch. 

A fourteen-foot diving pit will permit 
of every possible diving stunt, and a 
racing course of fifty yards will be pro- 
vided in the middle of the widened 
space of 150 feet. The depth of the 
tank will vary from three to ten feet.— 
Charles W. Geiger. 


Upholstered Slipper Box 
N easily made article of household 
utility and convenience is the up- 

holstered slipper box illustrated in the 
accompanying sketches. The original 
was formed of a wooden box, 12 inches 
long, 8 inches wide and 6 inches deep, 
inside measurements. The top is a piece 
of %-inch board 1% inches larger each 
way than the outside measurements of 
the box, or so as to give a projection of 
$4 of an inch all around it. As the box 
is entirely covered with the upholstery 
material, the wood of which is formed 
need not be of the very best. 

The best material for stuffing tho top 
of the box is curled hair. This may per- 
haps be obtained from an old chair in 
the attic, or from some firm engaged in 
wrecking old automobiles, or upholster- 
er’s moss, or even excelsior may be used. 

Cut a piece of covering, 144 inches 
wider than the outside depth of the box, 
and long enough to go completely around 
it and lap over one inch. Commence at 
one of the back corners, arranging the 
covering so that it projects equally above 
and below the edges of the box, ana 
fasten the end with a few four-ounce 
carpet tacks. Stretch the covering as 
tightly as possible all around the box, 
keeping the edges even and smoothing 
out all wrinkles, until we arrive again at 
the starting point. Now fold the end of 
the material under, keeping the folded 
edge even with the corner of the box 
where it will not be noticed, and fasten 
with either carpet tacks or gimp tacks. 

After the covering has been stretched 
around the box, the upper and lower 
edges of it should be turned over and 
fastened down with four-ounce tacks, 
small pieces being cut out of the cor- 
ners to make the folding possible, 


A piece of burlap is now stretched 
loosely over the cover of the box and 
fastened along the side edges with tacks, 
the ends being left open for placing the 
stuffing. The burlap should not be left 
too loose as it will stretch considerably 
when the stuffing is pushed into place; 
if a piece of stick about one inch square 
is laid along the center of the cover and 
the burlap pulled fairly tight over it, 
slack enough will be provided. 

A piece of cotton batting laid over 
the burlap is not absolutely necessary, 
but it makes a smooth finish and will 
prevent the horsehair working through 
the final covering. This covering should 
now be cut large enough to stretch com- 
pletely over the top and fasten on the 
under side. When fastening the cover- 
ing, it is best to work from the center 
ut the corners so that the crease runs 
off the sides and ends, and finish at the 
corners. 

The lid is fastened to the box with 
a small pair of tight pin butt hinges, 
und the feet are fixed with long wood 
screws which run through the center of 
them. It is better to stain and varnish, 
or otherwise finish, the feet before fix- 
ing them to the box.—Edward H. Orus- 
sell. 


Fieldstones com- 
bined with 
brick, tiles, and 
cement form this 


interesting en- 


trance. The gate 
is of heavy oak 
timbers with 
grille work pan- 
els. The care- 
less placing of 
the small bould- 
ers on the 


A double 
garden gate 
carried out 
along the 
same lines as 
the fence. 
This design 
presents a 
most interest- 
ing back- 
ground as it 
forms an in- 
teresting 
break be- 
tween heavy 


Two gates, 
one very 
simple, the 
other more 
e | aborate, 
but both 
c harm- 
ing in their 
r e spective 


Tose cover- 


ed settings 


ground with 
flowers between 
form a very in- 
teresting base 
carrying out the 
charm of entire 
design. It is 
simply and in- 
t Xpensively 

e but artis- 
tically carried 
out. That's how 
to do thing 


shrubbery in 
the rear and 
flowers in the 
f re ground. 
Nothing hard 
in carryi 

this out but it 
adds wonder 
fully to the 
a p p earance 
and value of 
the property. 
Try something 
like this on 


your next job 
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Conditions in the Building Industry Today 


A Statement by the American Construction Council 


, 
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Through Its President, 


NE year ago a general condition, charac- 
terized by nearly every one trying to build 
at once, existed throughout most of the 
country. The resulting congestion created a seri- 
ous situation which caused the American Construc- 
tion Council, in cooperation with others, te sound 
a note of warning and suggest that speculative and 
unnecessary building be suspended until the supply 
of labor and materials could catch up. This view 
of the situation came to prevail throughout the 
country and the volume of construction and price 
levels did not rise to the breaking point. 

As one of the results of this steadying of the in- 
dustry, the Council was able, last fall and early 
winter, to urge all those desirous of building at that 
time to undertake such work so far as possible at 
an early date in order to benefit by the usual slack- 
ening of demand for materials and labor during 
the winter months. | 


T was hoped in this way to avoid a possible build- 
ing crisis in the spring of the present year. The 
large volume of construction contracted for and 
started during the fall and winter months shows 
that the publie responded very favorably. 

In reviewing the situation 
at the present time, the Coun- 
eil believes that there is no 
need for a warning such as 
existed last year. While gen- 
eral business has dropped off 


O editorial that we could write 
could reveal better than the 


Franklin D. Roosevelt 


somewhat problematical. At present they are at 
a high level in spite of the mistaken attempt to de- 
crease such costs by poor construction. 

One very serious situation confronting the coun- 
try requires special attention. A large percentage 
of present-day building construction throughout 
the country is distinctly inferior in quality and un- 
sound in financing. Thousands of such structures 
now under way or recently erected, especially in 
housing, are subject to such rapid deterioration 
that within ten years’ time, sometimes less, they 
will be practically valueless. — | 


O further the interests of the business of build- 

ing and a general adoption of theprinciples of 

better building the Council has appointed a special 

and fully representative committee of men vitally 
interested in the desirable ends to be gained. 

The Council's program for the training of ap- 
prentices and the development of improved crafts- 
manship in the building trades is calculated to bene- 
fit greatly this situation. Quality of workmanship 


and sufticient workers are very vital to high-yrade 


construction. Apprenticeship is a national question 
and cannot be solved merely by treatment in iso- 

lated spots without regard to 
=, the other sections of the eoun- 
try and national needs as 
such. 


The foregoing measures 
combined with the Council's 
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somewhat during the past 
three months, eonstruetion is 
one of the few great in- 
dustries that has held up. 
Though there is a large 
volume of construction under 
way and projected the great 
amount of winter work al- 
ready done and present ac- 
tivities show greater stabiliza- 
tion than has often existed at 
this season of the year. This 
does not point to danger for 
the country as a whole, al- 
though in eertain localities 
this may not hold true, par- 
tieularly around New York. 
. The future course of build- 
ing construction costs is 


wm geiniiuopnippgsp enn 


words of Mr. Roosevell the condi- 
tions existing today in the building 
industry. We are indeed fortunate 


in being prosperous now and all 
signs point to many busy years 
ahead for us. 

Our Country ts still behind in the 


construction of many needed struc- 
tures; the normal yearly demand 
for new structures must be met; 
many repairs to existing structures 
are constantly required; changing 
neighborhoods bring about many al- 
terations; the taste for more com- 
forts creates a demand for many 
building appliances and equipment. 
All of this means continued pros- 
perity to our industry. 
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help in reducing the seasonal 
variations in building opera- 
tions with their bad effects on 
quality of construction, par- 
ticularly during the rush 
periods of the year, and its 
assistance in the promotion 
of organizations in the differ- 
ent loealities of the country 
by bringing together the 
various elements of the in- 
dustry in these sections as a 
part of its national move- 
ment to promote responsibil- 
ity and intelligent coopera- 
tion in all of their aspects, 
will furnish the basis for se- 
curing practical results to in- 
dustry generally and public. 
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When Is A Contractor Entitled To Relief 
Against Mistake In Bid? 


WASHINGTON contractor raises 
A a very interesting and a very im- 

portant question in asking our 
views as to his rights under the follow- 
ing stated circumstances: 

In making a rush bid for excavation 
and foundation work for a school build- 
ing, he failed to extend in his estimate, 
on the basis of which he made the bid, 
an item for concrete. This item 
amounted to $1,537 and through its omis- 
sion a bid of $2,415, instead of $3,952, 
was inadvertently made. Had the cor- 
rect amount been bid the proposal would 
still have been the lowest tendered. 

The mistake was not discovered by the 
contractor until after all the forms were 
set on the job. The supervising architect 
was immediately informed, and he di- 
rected the contractor to keep all time 
and material bills on the job, saying that 
‘‘he thought everything would be all 
right.“ 

On completion of the work, the con- 
tractor furnished an itemized statement 
of the cost, but the owner refuses to al- 
low the $1,537 item to be added to the 
contract price. The contractor writes: 

41 hold that I am entitled to this 
money, since there was a clerical mistake. 
The job eannot be done by anyone for 
$2,115, and it must have been plain to 
them when the bids were opened that 
there was a mistake in my bid. The 
bids were not made public.’’ 

The law editor of this journal is of 
the opinion that there is à good chance 
of being able to recover on the basis of 
the bid intended, provided that does not 
exceed the reasonable value of the work 
done. But such right cannot depend up- 
on the mere fact that a mistake was in- 
nocently mal n account of the as- 


surance ! "chiteet unless he 
was auf] ‘at assurance or 
unless !' is having done 
so. If onal compensa- 
tion, i f the bid ac- 
tually reason of the 
fact - have been ap- 


By Arthur L. H. Street 


prised that a mistake had been made. 

The general rule is that a mistake of 
this kind made by a bidder does not en- 
title him to legal relief. See 13 Corpus 
Juris, 373, citing, among other court de- 
cisions, the holding of the Texas Court 
of Civil Appeals in the case of Brown vs. 
Levy, 69 Southwestern Reporter, 225, 
that where a building bid is accepted the 
resulting contract is binding, although 
bidder in adding the items of his esti- 
mates makes a mistake by which the 
total is too small. In the Texas case it 
appears that a bid to erect & publie 
building for $64,000 was made, through 
mistake in omitting to extend a $10,000 
item in the bidder’s private estimate, 
which formed no part of the bid filed. 
The court said: 


66 HEN the plaintiff offered to 

build the house for a specified 
sum, and the defendant accepted the 
offer, a binding contract was made, and 
it was of no consequence, insofar as the 
validity of the contract was concerned, 
that the plaintiff had made a miscalcula- 
tion in forming his preliminary esti- 
mates.“ 

In the case of Steinmeyer vs. Schroep- 
pel, 80 Northeastern Reporter, 564, de- 
eided by the Illinois Supreme Court, it 
appeared that a building contractor left 
a material bill with a lumber dealer as 
a basis for a bid for furnishing material. 
The dealer set a price opposite each item 
and then made a lump sum. bid on his 
bill-head, on which the list was copied 
without the price of each item set forth. 
Through a mistake in addition the 
amount bid was $1,446, instead of $1, 
867. Holding that the lumber dealer was 
not entitled to relief on the ground of 
the mistake, the court observed: 

“If it (the contract) can be set aside 
on account of the error in adding up the 
amounts representing the selling price, 
it could be set aside for a mistake in 
computing the percentage of profits which 
appellants intended to make, or on ac- 
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count of a mistake in the cost of the 
lumber to them, or any other miscaleula- 
tion on their part. If equity would re- 
lieve on account of such a mistake, there 
would be no stability in contracts.“ 

And in the case of Grant Marble Co. 
vs. Abbot, 124 Northwestern Reporter, 
264, the Wisconsin Supreme Court held 
that one who bid on work on a six-story 
building was not entitled to relief on 
showing that, through his own mistake, 
he figured on a five-story building, ssxless 
he could show that the owner was ap- 
prised concerning the mistake when the 
bid was accepted. 

The words we have italicized above 
indicate an exception to the general rule 
stated. As has been said in an English 
case, one is not entitled to ‘‘snap at an 
offer’’ which he knows has been made 
by mistake. 

To the same effect see the decision of 
the Minnesota Supreme Court in the case 
of Tyra vs. Cheney, 129 Minnesota Re- 
ports, 428. 

And the Maine Supreme Judicial Court 
has ruled that where one receives a bid, 
knowing that the bidder has probably 
made a mistake in his proposal, the lat- 
ter is entitled to have the contract 
formed by acceptance of his bid can- 
celed. (Hudson Structural Steel Co. vs. 
Smith & Rumery Co., 85 Atlantic Report- 
er, 654.) 


N the facts presented to us it seems 
that the accepted bid was not more 
than three-fifths of the next low bid. It 
also appears that the bids were not made 
publie. Therefore, there appears to be 
room for a finding by a court or jury that 
the owner, in accepting the bid, probably 
knew or suspected that a mistake had 
been made. Under such finding, we be- 
lieve that the contractor would be en- 
titled to compensation above that fixed 
by the contract formed on his mistaken 
bid, 
But it does not follow that the con- 


tractor is entitled to recover the amount 
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he intended to bid. It takes two to 
make a contract and the owner cannot 
be held to have assented to a price he 
never promised to pay. It seems that 
what the contractor is entitled to is to 
have the contract set aside on account 
of the mistake and the owner’s knowl- 
edge that a mistake had been made, and 
to recover the reasonable value of the 
work done the same as if no contract had 
been made, not exceeding the amount 
the contractor intended to bid. 


The assurance given by the architect 
is in no way binding upon the owner un- 
less the latter had constituted him gen- 
eral agent, or authorized or ratified the 
intimation that no advantage on account 
of the mistake would sought to be taken. 
Ordinarily, an architect’s assurance of 
this character does not bind the owner. 
The law is as follows: 


„Where an architect is employed as 
an architect to prepare plans, or plans 
and specifications, for a building, and 
also to superintend the erection of the 
building, his relation to his employer ex- 
tends no further than the performance 
of those services; his powers as agent 
being limited by his contract. He has 


authority to proceed in the usual way, - 


and the employer may constitute him his 
agent generaly for all purposes con- 
nected with the erection of the building; 
but apart from an agreement to that 
effect an architect is not the general 
agent of the owner, and has no authority 
to bind the owner by contraets for any 
work done upon or materials furnished 
for the structures concerning which he 
is employed.“ 5 Corpus Juris, 256. 


Foreclosureo )f Mortgages 


<67 HOLD a second mortgage on & 

piece of property, writes a New 
Yorker. *'The owner does not make 
payments as required by the mortgage. 


What is the procedure for foreclosing?’? - 


As a practical matter, if it is desired 
to foreclose, the note and mortgage 
should be placed in the hands of a local 
attorney, and he be permitted to pro- 
eeed with the foreclosure, since that in- 
volves the performance of legal services. 


Assuming that the mortgage is in 
usual form, it may be foreclosed by pub- 
lication of notice of sale, ete. Or suit 
can be brought, in which the mortgage 
can not only be foreclosed, but personal 
judgment can be obtained for any bal- 
anee that may remain due, if the prop- 
erty should not bring enough at the fore- 
elosure sale to pay off the full amount 
of the debt. with interest, costs, etc. 


This being a second mortgage, it fol- 
lows that if the aggregate amount of 
both mortgages substantially equals the 
value of the property it may prove de- 
sirable to foreclose by suit aud thereby 
secure the benefit of personal judgment 
for any balance that may remain unpaid 
on the note after applying to it the pro- 
ceeds of the foreclosure sale. 


0 3 e e 
Builder’s Right to Lien 
A BUILDER contracting to supervise 

the erection of a building and to 
furnish and pay for all labor and ma- 
terial necessary therefor, and to receive 
as compensation the money expended by 
him for labor and material, and in addi- 
tion thereto a certain per cent. on the 
eost of the building, is entitled to a lien 
on the building under the Mississippi 
statutes for the labor and material fur- 
nished, and also for his commissions 
thereon. But under such contract, the 
builder, who has not been permitted by 
the owner to complete the work, will not 
be entitled to a lien on the building for 
commissions he would have earned, had 
he been allowed to complete it. The 
foregoing is the gist of the Mississippi 
Supreme Court’s decision in the case of 
Williams & Williams vs. Warren, 99 
Southern Reporter, 266. 


Vary Terms of Contract 


q— importance of incorporating into 
a written contract all of the prin- 
cipal matters constituting an agreement 
is well illustrated by the decision of the 
Montana Supreme Court in the recent 
case of Wheeler vs. James, 223 Pacific 
Reporter, 900. 

It was there decided that where a 
building contractor entered into an un- 
qualified written coutract to buy ma- 
terials, he could not avoid liability for 
breach of the contract by showing that 
there was a collateral verbal agreement 
that his obligation to take the materials 
depended on an architect’s approval of 
their use. 

It was further decided that the con- 
tractor was not entitled to rely upon a 
claimed custom entitling him to cancel 
the contract on the architect failing to 
approve use of the materials. In the 
course of the opinion it was said: 


„When the defendant could use the 
materials in the building after he re- 
ceived them is of no present moment. 
He is a man of maturity and presumably 
versed in ordinary business matters, 
being a building contractor with years 
of experience. His contract was made 
by him without limitation, condition or 
restriction. 


**Presumably it embodies all the 
agreement of the parties, and the de- 
fendant cannot avoid it by asserting an 
oral understanding outside the terms of 
the written agreement, to the effect that 
it should not be binding unless the 
architect approved of the materials by 
the defendant contracted for. 


„The defendant may have acted hast- 
ily or unwisely, but that does not afford 
legal exeuse for the repudiation of the 
contract. As applicable, we here repeat 
the language used by us in the case of 
Hinerman vs. Baldwin, 68 Mont.—,215 
Pac. 1103: 


c There is no legal impediment 
shown which would prevent the parties 
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from entering ito any contract which 
they saw fit, nor from expressing it in 
language of their own, and under such 
circumstances it is the duty of the court 
to give effect to the meaning and in- 
tention of the parties as expressed in 
the language employed. 

«€ «The court has no right to make a 
contract for the parties different from 
that actually entered into by them. 

When parties have reduced their 
eontraets to writing, the writing is pre- 
sumed to contain the final agreement 
arrived at between them and to express 
their real purpose and intent. 

44 he duty of the court is to enforce 
contracts, not to make new ones for the 
parties, however unwise the terms may 
appear. To permit the avoidance of 
contracts upon such pretext would be to 
open the way to defeat the very pur- 
pose of contracts in writing.’ 

‘‘But it is urged by defendant's 
learned counsel that the evidence intro- 
duced respecting custom was proper, and 
that the contract should be construed 
with reference thereto. . . There 
was no attempt to avoid the contract 
because of misrepresentation or fraud. 

* The statute provides that evidence is 
proper upon a trial concerning usage, 
to explain the true character of an act, 
contraet, or instrument, where such true 
character is not otherwise plain but 
usage is never admissible, except as an 
instrument of interpretation.’ . . . 
This language is clear and needs no 
elucidation, It is controlling. The char- 
acter of the contract in question is 
plain; no explanation thereof is necessary 
for any purpose, and it does not require 
interpretation. The language is neither 
ambiguous nor uncertain.’’ 


Rights as to Drainnge 


6 T^ 1908, we put in a drain from the 

house to the lower edge of the lot 
connecting it with a ‘‘ditch,’’ writes a 
gentleman from Indiana. ‘‘We made 
arrangements with the owner of the ad- 
joining land to put in large sewer pipe 
for about twelve feet on his land and 
fill up the ditch wide enough for a road- 
way for him to use. This land has 
changed ownership twice, and the pres- 
ent owner now requests that I prevent 
the water from the kitchen sink from 
going through the ditch. The end of 
the sewer is stopped. Has he a right to 
do this??? 

This letter tends to show a right in 
our friend to have the drain kept open 
in the same condition in which it has 
been for so many years, and to make any 
reasonable use of it. However, if the 
drain constitutes an actual nuisance, by 
reason of the emission of offensive odors, 
the owner of the adjoining land is within 
his rights in stopping the drain. 

As a practical matter, the only thing 
to do if the neighbor refuses to open the 
drain is to consult a local attorney with 
a view of bringing a suit to require him 
to open it. 


BUILDING AGE 
The Builders’ 


Building Surveys 


T is the special province of the 
I land surveyor to find and mark 

any particular plot or parcel of 
real estate, and it is just as im- 
portant that he should be called 
upon to do so in every building 
operation as it is to employ a lawyer 
to draw the deed. Unfortunately 
the importance of a survey is not so 
universally recognized, and serious 
consequences frequently follow as a 
result. 

If the builder proceeds on the 
assumption that he or the owner are 
competent to stake off the lot on 
which he is to build, he is taking a 
very definite risk of tying up his 
payments in case it develops later 
that an error has been made. For 
those who lend money on building 
mortgages have found by sad ex- 
perience that such errors are fre- 
quent and often serious, and they 
therefore have come to the almost 
universal custom of requiring a 
certified survey before making final 
payments. 

A better understanding of the 
problems, some one or more of 
which a surveyor meets on every 
survey he makes, will perhaps serve 
as a caution to the builder, and aid 
him in protecting his payments by 
insisting always on a survey being 
made before he commences work. 

At the outset, it might be said 
that the surveyor distrusts all stakes 
and monuments until he has checked 
them and proved them to be correct, 
even though he may have placed 
them himself but a short time pre- 
viously. Frost may have heaved 
them, or they may have been acci- 
dentally disturbed, and occasionally 
interested persons have been known 
to move them intentionally. There 
is also a practise among some sur- 
veyors of purposely setting monu- 
ments or stakes as an offset from 
the true line or corner, either to 
avoid interference with hedge and 
fence lines and thereby make them 
more accessible, or more rarely to 
deliberately prevent competitors 
from making any economical use of 
them. On important work, where 
certain stakes are repeatedly used 
as a base, it is not at all unusual to 
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check them up from day to day 
every time they are used. 

It would not be possible to at- 
tempt to set forth here the ways and 
means by which such checking is 
done. That they are numerous and 
often complex is attested by the 
amount of space devoted to them in 
every volume on the art of survey- 
ing, which in itself should make 
owners and builders cautious of ac- 
cepting and working from stakes or 
monuments the correctness of which 
they are not absolutely certain about. 


FTER the surveyor has es- 

tablished his starting points 
his work is only barely begun, 
and many problems remain to be 
solved. A monument may be cor- 
reet in the sense that it is still 
in the same position in which it 
was originally set, and yet it may 
not agree with maps and deeds. Any 
one of the three are subjeet to 
human error, and it therefore be- 
comes necessary next to compare the 
state of facts presented on the 
ground with that presented in the 
maps and deeds relating to it. 

For instanee, the monuments 
found at either end of a certain 
block may be 850 ft. apart, and the 
maps may correspond, but the deeds 
to the individual lots between the 
two monuments may call for a total 
distance of 875 ft. Original inten- 
tions do not always nor necessarily 
eontrol in ease of a confliet, and it 
becomes necessary to study the en- 
tire situation in the light of well 
established prineiples of real estate 
law, determine how the error has 
occurred, where the conflict really 
lies, and what the resulting legal 
status is. Some of these problems 


tax the abilities of the surveyor to 


the utmost, and make it necessary 
for him to be well versed in real 
estate law and title searching as well 
as in engineering and in the proper 
interpretation of surveyors’ land- 
marks already existing in the local- 
ity. Each problem is a different one, 
which must be worked out from the 
facts that relate directly to it, and 
there are com tively few if any 
surveys th call for the ex- 


ereise of some one or more of tke 
general principles of real estate law. 
In the case stated a lot, deeded as 
being fifty feet in width and com- 
meneing 290 feet from one of the 
monuments, may actually be located 
just as the deed specifies. But under 
other circumstances it would com- 
mence only 225 feet from the monu- 
ment, while under others it would 
commence at a point about 243 feet 
from the same monument and be 
reduced in width to a little over 
48 feet, regardless in both cases of 
the specific wording of the deed. 
Other problems of an endless 
variety are frequently met with, but 
those referred to above should be 
sufficient to cause any prudent 
builder to insist always that he is 
entitled to the protection of know- 
ing beyond peradventure of a doubt 
that he is building on the land of 
the owner and not on land belong- 
ing wholly or in part to someone 
else. For while he may thought- 
lessly assume that it is none of his 
affair, and that it is the owner who 
is taking the risk, he must remember 
that in the last analysis the security 
of his contract and the payments due 
under it are finally dependent upon 
the building being actually on the 
land of the owner with whom he is 


contracting, and that he is there- 


fore himself taking a risk. 


HAT fact, however, should not 

cause him to permit the owner 
to shoulder the survey onto him 
either directly or indirectly, nor to 
dispense with one. Frequently the 
builder tries to protect himself by 
adding his estimate of the cost of a 
survey to his bidding price, and 
undertakes to have the survey made 
himself. This practise is a poor one 
because in doing so he is adding an 
overhead that has no proper place 
in his eosts, and also because it is 
just as much the duty of the owner 
to show definitely where his land is 
as it is for him to indicate clearly 
what kind of a building he wants 
erected on it. And if the survey 
should happen to eost more than 
the amount he estimates, as fre. 

(Please turn to page 196) 
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APARTMENT BUILDING 
DESIGNED BY HENRY K. 
HOLSMAN, AR 

USING LUPTON WINDOWS 


LUPTON 


Residence Windows of Steel 


Windows affect both the interior and the exterior 
of a house or apartment more than any other one 
thing. Their style, proportion and placement make 
or mar the home, depending upon the taste used in 
selecting them and the skill used in placing them. 
That is one reason why many successful balder 
specify Lupton Windows of copper-steel; they 
lend themselves so readily to harmonious results. 


DAVID LUPTON'S SONS COMPANY 


Founded 1871 
2249 East Allegheny Avenue, PHILADELPHIA 


Address the nearest office, which will answer your inquiry direct, or will give the name of our representative in your city 
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Painting Store Fronts and Interiors 


HIS matter of painting and 

decorating the fronts of 

stores was considered so im- 
portant to the Hardware Associa- 
tion of Canada that they made it a 
matter of discussion at one of their 
annual conventions, and a consider- 
able amount of very informing and 
practical information was thereby 
evolved. One conclusion that they 
come to was, that black, or aluminum 
and natural finish or cherry was the 
most effective coloring, supplement- 
ed on the inside with cherry, the 
natural color of the finished wood. 

Also that white outside and inside 
a dull red were among the best color 
schemes. It will also be observed 
that in selecting the best coloring for 
the outside they agreed that the in- 
side too must be taken care of. 
Some of the members thought that 
with cherry or bottle green outside 
some natural finish would look best 
inside. 

Others suggested white enamel for 
the outside was good. This we think 
would depend greatly upon what was 
seleeted or desired for the interior. 
In fact, a white exterior with a dull 
red interior was well thought of. 

These suggestions, coming from 
practical men, whose business 
obliged them to study effective color- 
ing and other attractive sehemes for 
drawing attention and ereating a 
good opinion of the merchant, were 
very valuable, and still are. 

As a matter of fact, there are 
many suitable eolors for painting 
stores, or as our British friends 
would say, shop fronts. In general 
these colors require to be strong, de- 
eided tones, whether very light, like 
white, ivory, white, cream, or bis- 
cuit colors; or very dark, such as 
bronze green, or other dark green 
tones. 


By A. Ashmun Kelly 


Deep Brunswick green supplies a 
good color, or shades of green made 
from Brunswick green and Prussian 
blue used alone, or lightened with 
white. Dark peacock blue gives a 
very pleasing color on the dark 
order. Weak tints and common 
shades of colors should be avoided, 
as they give a weak color effect, and 
can never be pleasing, even to the 
least endowed of color instincts. 
Dark reds and leather colors supply 
a useful range. 


OMMON shades of green and 
red, perfectly correct in them- 
selves, have long since become too 
hackneyed for pleasing effects. The 
painter, if consulted, would no doubt 
advise shades that are out of the 
beaten path, though nothing bizarre. 
Pure red makes a striking color, 
but is a color that does not harmo- 
nize well with display windows un- 
less very carefully managed. Be- 
sides which it seems to be the mo- 
nopoly of certain lines of trade. A 
little pure red, such as vermilion, 
introduced, say, around the window 
sash, 1s effective, with darker reds or 
warm toned colors. Aluminum pow- 
der may also be applied with good 
effect. 

Sometimes a store front is the 
better for being treated simply and 
broadly, but if elaborate color treat- 
ment is desired we can suggest noth- 
ing better than a scheme of contrast- 
ing shades, such as shades of choco- 
late color, Quaker green and cinna- 
mon, with lettering in gold or cream, 


- outlined. 


As to whether light or dark shades 
are the more permanent, light colors 
are as a rule. White and cream last 
well. All dark colors should be made 
flat, or without luster, and then be 
varnished. The aim at all times 
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should be to produce not only 3 
striking front, but one that will har- 
monize with the goods displayed. 

I have been diseussing the deco- 
rating of fronts constructed of 
wood, but there are fronts construct- 
ed of metal, and such demand some 
consideration as to the treatment of 
the surface for taking and holding 
the paint, as well as to the kind of 
coloring employed in decorating. 

Most metals are difficult to paint 
owing to the repelling action, 
which some think due to their lack 
of porosity, and others to some sort 
of coating such as an oxide, but be 
this as it may, either condition may 
be overcome by proper treatment. 

First, as to copper, which is 80 
largely used in business fronts. The 
surface must be made rough, which 
may be effected by an application of 
a mixture of bluestone and a little 
nitric acid. Or equally effective 35 
practically a paint and varnish T€ 
mover, namely, one part of acetone 
and two parts of benzol. 


ITH either of these prepare 
tions let the surface 
dry before applying the 
paint, which will then adhere 

well to such a surface. It 5 

about the same with zinc and e 

vanized iron, the so-called grease? 

the new material must be cut, for 
whieh purpose various expedients 
are resorted to. The Governmen 

uses simply a strong vinegar. 0 

the most favored method is by the 

following formula: To one gallon o 

water add two ounces each of cop 

per chloride, copper nitrate, and S 

ammoniac. Pulverize the chemie 


come 


and stir into the water, after on 

add two ounces of muriatic ac: 

then stir whole well together. 
(Please turn to page 1 
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JOHNSON'S 
WOOD DYE 


For Artistically Coloring All Wood 


| ooo WCOD DYE is entirely 


-tyb 


different from the many wood stains 

and tints on the market. With it in- 
expensive soft wood such as pine, cypress, 
zs fir, birch, etc., may be finished so they are 
x ‘as beautiful and artistic as hardwood. It 
brings out the beauty of the grain without 
raising it in the slightest. 


se Johnson’s Wood Dye goes on easily and 
p quickly without a lapora streak. It dries in 
s four hours and will not rub off or smudge. 
ag You will find Johnson’s Wood Dye a big 
M ] help in working out color schemes in 

stained woods. Johnson's Wood Dye is 

made in 15 beautiful shades, all of which 

may be lightened, darkened or intermixed. 
i Full directions on every label. 


Johnson's Wood Dye is a dye in every |I WM. is DARK MAHOGANY 
sense of the word. It contains no finish EE iua Dye vill not raies toe et 
° n ISTIC COLO, s 
whatsoever. Like most first class prod- vac NC 
x -— ] * or varnís d vo? 
ucts, it answers one purpose only—it dyes vum AL E Cp 
the wood—the finish must be applied over C mind that the softer tne wood 2 
; it. We recommend Johnson's Varnishes or ö ee 
„ 0 e. v bed wo tle nh er eff 
* Johnson's Polishing Wax for a finish over | E 
. 9 7 > ohngon s Prepared Wax with a cloth, - 
M Johnson S W ood Dye. ted finish, apply a coat of Johnsons 


Johnson's Wood Dye is always uniform 
as to color—there is novariation whatsoever. 


X Ș.C Joango Sem 
D FREE—New Book on!! —- 
: WOOD FINISHING 

It's the best book ever published on Artis- 
tic Wood Finishing—the work of famous 
experts—illustrated in color. This book is 
written for the practical man—it gives 


: . : ! S. C. JOHNSON Q SON, Dept. B.A.-6, RACINE, WIS. : 
covering capacities, includes color charts, ; "The Wood Finishing Authorities” - 
etc. We will gladlv send it free and post- : Please send me free and postpaid your authoritative Book on , 

id : e g Wood Finishing. 8 
paid. Use coupon at right. ' 
: I usually buy Paints and Varnishes from 4 
8 

CINE, 1 B 
S. C. JOHNSON @ SON, fis II 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” IU A ; 
(Canadian Factory —Brantford) ' ; 
- City and State. * 
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HE proper wiring of stores, 
offices, banks, and other sim. 
ilar buildings is a subject of 
much interest to building contract- 
ors. Proper electrical illumination 
plays a most important part in the 
value of a store, not only at night 
but in many cases during the day 
time. 


The subject of chandeliers in 
Stores is usually taken care of by the 
occupant of the store but the neces- 
sary outlets should be provided go 
that fixtures may be easily installed. 

In the illumination of the smaller 
store, center ceiling fixtures are 
probably as good as can be selected. 
In addition to this, it is now the 
fashion to illuminate counter show 
eases and wall cabinets in which the 
goods for sale are displayed. Proper 
illumination here has a direct sales 
value to the store occupant. It is 
up to the contractor to provide for 
this by having a number of outlets 
in the wall for the side wall cabinets, 
floor outlets about five or six feet 
away from the wall for the counter 
cases. 


The show windows come in for 
special consideration as in the ma- 
jority of businesses this is the most 
important part of the store and 
needs to be well illuminated. Sev- 
eral general methods are used. A 
center ceiling fixture, a series of ceil- 
ing flood lights, lights at the floor 
and sometimes lights in vertical 
rows directly inside the corners of 
the show window. Of eourse, no 
contractor or builder knows exaetly 
what form of illustration will be 
used in the store window, but he 
should provide a number of outlets 
so that any form of illumination 
may be easily installed. 

Proper attention to placing a suf- 
fieient number of outlets at various 
parts of a store building will prevent 
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Wiring Commercial Buildings 


the occupants from using makeshift 
systems of wiring, disfiguring the 
ceiling, etc., with molding, eut outs, 
switches, ete. 

Another point that contractors 
should look out for is to provide an 
adequate, convenient place for the 
power inlet. This can be most con- 
veniently placed in the cellar, in a 
rear room, or in cases where there is 
no cellar, in the store Window floor. 
Unless the contractor provides a 
specific place for the meter it will be 
found that the electric light em- 
ployees will probably pick out the 
Show window as the best place to in- 
Stall the meter and fuse box. Many 
stores are thus disfigured by the 
thoughtlessness of the power house 
wiremen. 

As many circuits are provided, the 
easiest way to control them is by a 
panel board switch, and this should 
be placed at some convenient place, 
but one that is not conspicuous. 

In the rear room or workshop 
provide a number of outlets to take 
care of any electrical operated 
equipment. The toilet rooms, cellar 
Stairs and cellar itself should have 
Proper illumination controlled by 
switches at a convenient point be- 
sides being controlled by a switch in 
the panel board. 


I^ the ease of office buildings, the 
wiring should be done with a 
view to future needs. It is a good 
plan to provide more outlets than 
are absolutely necessary so that ten- 
ants ean attach fixtures to the out- 
lets most suitable for his division of 
the space. 

An ideal arrangement and one fol- 
lowed in quite a number of modern 
buildings is to place outlets about 
eight feet apart. These are in eov- 
ered boxes, painted the same as the 
ceiling in places where no chandelier 
is suspended. 
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À number of baseboard outlets 
should also be provided, and in 
Spaces remote from the walls it is 
well to provide floor outlets. One 
must remember that many pieces of 
office equipment are now electrically 
operated, and tenants will appre- 
ciate such conveniences. 


In cases where each tenant pays 
for his own current a special fire- 
proof meter room is a convenience 
that will be appreciated by the elec- 
tric light company as well as by 
tenants. 


FOR office buildings, the selection 
of the fixtures is usually left to 
the general contractor, and such be- 
ing the case, it will be interesting to 
note the suggestions of Mr. J. W. 
Lofts, a distinguished illuminating 
engineer, who recently completed 8 
detailed study of light required for 
human comfort and health, both at 
home and at work. 


The use of globes were recom- 
mended as they reduce glare and 


Sharp lighting contrasts, but on the 


other hand they reduce the bril- 
lianey of the light source from 5% 
with clear glass to 40% when heavy 
frosted glass was used. 


The reflection of light from ceil- 
ings and walls forms no small part 
in the success of the illumination. 
Highly glazed white paper surface 


reflects 80% of the light. Next, a. 


white-washed ceiling reflects 50% ; 
pink paper 35%; while light green 
only 20% and blue, red or brown 
only 10%. 


less artificial light needed. 


Indireet illumination, the avoid- 


ance of glare and sharp shadows and 


the installation of diffused lighting 


Systems are advocated for work 


place lighting as well as for home 


use. 


In other words, the 
lighter the surface of the room, the 
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Helpful Natco Literature 
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2 at Your Service 
Ded 

me | These three bulletins should be 
* helpful to the contractor and builder, 
E although published primarily for the 


architect. They cover practically 


E 

ET OF Te Drap ro, every phase of hollow tile construction 

-ral — i in the most up-to-date forms. 

DM * è 

eadi Natco Bulletin 171 contains complete 

m data and specifications for the installa- 

| tion of Natco Hollow Tile Floors, Gir- 
der Coverings and Partitions for stee! 

i skeleton and reinforced concrete build- 

3 ings. 

i Natco Bulletin 174 covers the erec- 


tion of Natco Hollow Tile load bearing 
walls in buildings of all types, to- 
gether with specifications for its use. 


Natco Header-Backer Bulletin con- 
tains complete information on the 
erection of Natco Backer Tile walls 
and the great savings and advantages 
resulting from its use. 
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* These three Bulletins will be sent 
M without obligation of course—to any 
5 contractor or builder requesting them. 
2 Simply send us your letter-head or a 
ë post card and they will be mailed you 


immediately. 


A 
Y" NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING CO. 


532 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Building Surveys 
(Continued from page 100) 


quently happens, he seldom stands 
any chance of recovering the dif- 
ference from the owner. The better 
way, and the logical one, is to insist 
on the owner personally arranging 
for the survey, and making provi- 
gion in his contract that this shall 
be done. This is the customary 
procedure in the building of all 
large structures, and there is no 
good reason why it should not be 
universally adopted by the builders 
of small ones. | 

After the lot has been staked, the 
surveyor should always supply a 
map showing the result of his work, 
and as some surveyors make an ex- 
tra charge for a map it should be 
specified in placing the order for 
the survey. The map should show 
all of the dimensions and angles of 
the boundaries of the plot, and the 
location and dimensions of any and 
al obstructions or infringing 
structures. It should also properly 
show the established grade of the 
street, if such exists, and the loca- 
tion and elevation of the sewer if 
there is one in the street. These 
latter are also not always included 
in the price quoted for a survey, 
and should be specially called for. 
These elevations are usually shown 
on the map in feet above some ar- 
bitrarily established datum plane, 
and the elevations of some one or 
more of the boundary stakes should 
also be shown with reference to the 
same datum. If a sewer for instance 
is indicated at elevation 107.5 and 
a corner stake at elevation 112.5, 
the difference of five feet will be 
the depth of the sewer below the 
top of the stake. 

Often the map may show the 
‘‘bearings’’ of the boundary lines 
instead of the angles between them. 
In such ease, if the angles are de- 
sired the surest and safest plan is 
to request the surveyor to also in- 
dicate the angles on the map, 
though it is not very difficult to fig- 
ure them out if one is familiar with 
the way in which compass readings 
are taken. 

After the surveyor has marked 
the boundaries of the plot there is a 
further service that he can render, 
which is one more directly benefi- 
cial to the builder. It consists of 
staking out, on the ground, the 
foundation lines and levels to 
whieh the building is to be con- 
strueted, and sometimes in pro- 


gressively checking up the correct- 
ness of the entire construction as 
it proceeds. 

This is a service which can some- 
times be economically dispensed 
with if the builder is sufficiently 
enterprising to provide himself 
with a builders transit and a good 
steel tape, and learns how to use 
them, though sometimes the owner 
desires to have the surveyor per- 
form that work as being a disinter- 
ested party, and one who will event- 


ually be called upon to certify to` 


the position of the finished struc- 
ture. 


HETHER it be done by the 

builder himself or by the sur- 
veyor, the work consists simply 
in marking out physically on the 
ground, a pr@Jetermined position 
in which the building is to be 
plaeed with reference to the boun- 
daries of the lot. That position 
is usually governed to some ex- 
tent by the relative size of the 
plot and of the building, but 
more partieularly by the deed re- 
strietions as to the distance it must 
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be set back from the street and 
from the side lines of the lot, or by 
Similar restrictions established by 
the municipality in which the land 
is located. 

Excepting where space is limited 
it is usually wise to place the build- 
ing six inches or a foot further back 
from the boundaries than the re 
striction calls for, as then slight 
Variations in construction will not 
cause trouble later. Care should 
also be exercised in determining 
whether the restrietions apply t 
the main foundations or to poreh 
and stoop lines, eaves, ete. 

The methods of staking the 
foundation vary. Frequently the 
stakes are set on the exact corner. 
though a better way is to set them 
a foot or two from the true corner, 
and drive them nearly or quite 
flush with the ground so that they 
may remain in position until after 
the foundation has been completed. 
And elevations of several if not all 
of them should be carefully de 
termined so that the depths of 
foundations ean be conveniently e 
tablished. 


Let Us Build Comfortable Stairs 


(Continued from page 86) 


floor space so as to include a break 
in the stairs for a landing. 

When it is not possible to follow 
the proportions of a 10-inch tread 
and 7-inch rise, and the tread must 
be shortened, due to lack of space, 
the height of riser should be in- 
creased to suit. <A fairly good rule 
to follow is that the sum of the tread 
plus twice the height of the riser 
should equal not less than 24 inches 
nor more than 25 inches. In select- 
ing stairs the first thing to deter- 
mine is the number of steps and the 
height of the riser. Then you are in 
a position to fix the width of the 
tread and the run of stairs. 

Many houses are built today with 
no back stairs. I ean remember in 
the days of my boyhood when such 
a condition would have been a 
calamity, for they afforded us 
youngsters an avenue of escape when 
Dad got after us with his favorite 
slipper. 

Back steps are still a necessity 
and it is unfortunate that they have 
been crowded out of the house. As 
insurance of safety in case of fire 
they increase the chance of escape. 
Furthermore they give ready ac- 
cess to the kitchen from the upstairs 
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and vice versa without tracking 
through the rest of the house. Per- 
sonally I would be willing to pay 
$10 a month more rent for a house 
with back stairs. 

Another oft neglected feature of 
stair construction is the matter of 
hand rails. In open staircases there 
is opportunity for some really 
artistic treatment in the balustrades. 
A hand rail is essential and i 
always provided. 

Many of our present day moder: 
ate-cost houses are built in between 
two walls. And too often the mat 
ter of a hand rail is neglected. 
course they do add a little to the 
cost, but the builder who provides 
them has just one more selling point, 
which added to many others, may 
influence the decision of a prospec 
tive purehaser. 

In stair building, as in many other 
things, it is the little things that 
count. While many persons may 
not consciously appreciate the col 
forts of the perfect stair, simply be- 
cause it is perfect, they will ay 
tainly lose no time in voicing then 
disapproval of the petty or seriou 
annoyances caused by the haphaz 
and troublesome flight of steps. 
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* SILVER S AWS 
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dations a 
eaten £l 


E A well balanced saw or tool is a joy 


to own and a pleasure to use. 


| DM: ———— Atkins Silver Steel Saws, Saw Tools, 
saw Specialties, Plastering Trowels, 
Hack Saw Blades and Frames have 
made thousands of friends among 
carpenters,  plasterers and  me- 
chanics, because of their scientific 


construction which gives them the 
balance and hang desired. 


1 18 ; j " 
iis [hen add the superior quality of the 
MET . - . 
irs steel, the fine workmanship, finish, 
ME 
etc., and you have a combination 
es 
1 2 known the world over as 
suse 
. T. . 
ne The Finest On Earth" 
vi- 
Uu Ask your hardware dealer to supply you. Write 
It us for Saw Sense and AAA Hack Saw Chart. 
* - d Send 35 cents for nail apron and useful souvenir. 
TO LL ME l * 
D T IVIVAWAVALAMII In 1 
2 ae 
* É E. C. ATKINS & CO. 
ae ESTABLISHED 1857 THE SILVER STEEL SAW PEOPLE, 
"- Home Office and Factory, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
p \ | | Canadian Factory, Hamilton, Ontario 
T 2 Machine Knife Factory, Lancaster, N. Y 
" S 


nches Carrying Complete Stocks in 
he Following Cities 

MI it tle 

Paris Frant 

Sydney, N. S. V 

Vancouver, B. C 
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Door Hanger 


NCREASED use of large doors for 

garages, barns, factories, warehouses, 
etc., makes it necessary for the build- 
er to select a hanger with considerable 
care so as to secure the one most adapted 
to.the particular needs of the oceupant, 
Our illustration shows what is called the 
new way joint doorhanger as made by 
F. E. Myers & Bro. Co., Ashland, Ohio. 

As the two illustrations show, the 
hanger is tamden fitted with flexible en- 
gine truck which is pivoted in the center 
so as to allow it to oscillate and adjust 
itself to any conditions. The rollers are 
large in diameter and fitted with steel 
roller bearings. 

A special feature is the provision made 
for adjustment, as a simple turn of the 
bólt moves the door to or from the build- 


ing. 


Burglar Proof Lock 


ERE is a Jimmy-Proof Lock built 

on & new principle of construction. 
The locking bolts shoot out in a per- 
pendieular position and revolve at right 
angles, making it practically impossible 
to free them baek without a key. 
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Jimmying or forcing the lock open is 
out of the question, as the wings or arms 
of the bolts prevent their leaving the 
nosing or striker. 

The manufacturers state that the 
simplicity of design of the lock makes 
it practically impossible to get out of 
order or be put out by either locking, 
handling or forcing. The manufactur- 
ers are Francis Keil & Son, Ince., New 
York City. 
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Interior Metal Lath 


HE use of metal lath is no new thing 

to builders. With the majority of 
older forms however it was necessary to 
be sure to have the metal lath put up 
the right way, and unless this was done, 
defects in plastering were likely to occur. 
A new idea in metal lath is what is 
known as ''Plasta-Saver.?? This is an 
expanded metal lath that is made on a 
new principle. As the bead of every 
other rib is reversed, every side of the 
lath is the right side. Therefore con- 
siderable time will be saved in handling. 
As the ribs of the metal lath are but 
one-eighth inch high, less mortar is re- 
quired on the scratch coat than on the 
ordinary forms of metal lath. Therefore 
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it only requires a small amount of morta} 
to afford an adequate key to the plaster 

In other words, it takes less time a 
material to make the plastered wall 
Hence the name—Plasta-Saver seems 
quite appropriate for this new structural 
material. It is manufactured by the 
Northwestern Expanded Metal Co., Chl 
cago, Illinois. 


Spring Hinges 
A NOTICEABLE improvement is 

spring hinges is the new produet 
of the Bommer Spring Hinge Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. This is shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. It is 8 
double-action three-leaf type spring butt 
hinge. The section shows the details of 
hanging. In this double action spring 
hinge the barrels and their connecting: 
plate are integral and made of a 
solid, strong plate of metal of full and 
even thickness throughout, formed into & 
contour giving great surplus strength 
The web and barrels are made much 
heavier than heretofore and the barrel 
itself is much longer. 

The springs are of large diameter and 
unusual length, made of oil temper 
steel wire, have great resilience and 
power. 


Galvanized Iron Pipe — Anaconda Brass Pipe 
after four years of service. 


The two pieces of pipe illustrated 
were removed from cold water 
service lines installed side by side 
in August, 1918, and photograph- 
ed in April, 1922. After only 
four years the iron pipe is almost 
entirely clogged with rust and 
the outside surface is badly pit- 
ted. The Anaconda Brass Pipe 
is in excellent condition and will 
be for years to come. 


CLOGGED PIPES 


Although the faucet is wide open the 
rusted supply pipe delivers only a thin 
stream of discolored water. The pipe 
is choked—the water discolored by 


the inevitable enemy of iron and steel- 


—Rust. 


If you build to rent, it is vitally im- 


portant to avoid recurring plumbing 
repairs. If you build to sell, you can- 
not overlook the added salability of 
a house with trouble-proof Anaconda 
Brass plumbing. 


Yet Anaconda: Brass Pipe adds only 


about $75 to the cost of a $15,000 
house. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 


New York, Chicago Mills and Factories: 
Boston, Philadelphia, Providence ANACON DA Ansonia, Conn., Torrington, Conn. 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit from mihe to consumer Waterbury, Conn.. Buttalo, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, San Francisco Ce Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y., Kenosha-_ 


In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED, NEW TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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Review of Building Situation 


UILDING activity through- 
out the country slackened 


D 


increase over March and 19% in- 
erease over April of last year. The 


ducted, the remainder of the 36 
states will show a decline of one per 


considerably during the greater part of this increase over cent. over last year. 
month of April, according to last year's figures lay in the totals In the Central West total con 
statistics recently issued by the of New York, northern New Jersey struction amounted to $110,510,50 
F. W. Dodge Corporation. Al- and the Southeastern states. during April. This was an increas | 


though the record of building per- 
mits issued and contracts awarded 
during April is unusually high, the 
general trend of construction activ- 
ity confirms the impression of a 
gradual decline that was indicated 
by the March figures and which is 
only to be expected since the month 
of April invariably marks the start 
of a gradual slowing down of build- 
ing activities. 

April building contracts in 36 of 
the Eastern states, representing about 
seven-eights of the total construction 
of the country, amounted to $480,- 
097,300. This figure shows an 11% 


Residential and commercial build- 
ings decreased in April and indus- 
trial buildings and public works in- 
creased. 

The total construction in these 
thirty-six representative states from 
January to May first of this year has 
amounted to $1,514,968,200. This 
is an unprecedented figure, being 16 
per cent. higher than the total for 
the corresponding period of last 
year. Again, however, the bulk of 
the increase lies in the figures of 
New York City. In this city alone 
the increase has been 115 per cent; 
and if the New York figure be de- 


of 21 per cent. over March and two 
per cent. over April of last year. 
New England building contracts 
for April amounted to $33,648,900, 
an increase of 9 per cent. over March 
and a decrease of nine per cent. over 
April of last year. In the middle 
Atlantie states contracts awarded 


during April amounted to $46,289, , 
300. an increase of 27 per cent. over | 


March and a decrease of 12 per cent. 
over April, 1923. 

Construction figures in the South- 
eastern states showed an increase of 
15 per cent. over March and of 29 
per cent. over the previous April. 
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Record of April, 1924, Building Contracts Awarded 


SECTION OF COUNTRY 


New land NewYork  Mid-A 
Classification of Buildings District District Disi "Biss Esci D $ eo Totals 
Commercial Buildings ........ $4,329,300 $20,762,900 $3,372,700 $4,918,300 $8,689,600 $610,500 $7,041,000 $49,724,300 
Educational Buildings ........ 3,043,400 9,334,500 — 2,418,400 — 3,144,000 — 11,000,600 1,057,000 3, 523,600 33,521,500 
Hospitals and Institutions..... 1,195,000 618,000 481,000 2, 167,000 2.510.000 123,000 1,473,300 8,567,300 
Industrial Buildings .......... 1,360,000 38,064,500 2,165,700 3,028,400 8,892,000 670,500 2,179,500 56,360,600 
Military and Naval Buildings. 2,700 57,900 —246,00⸗0 U —' . .. 306,600 
Publie Buildings ............. 55,000 350,400 67,700 177,000 320,300 34,400 2,040,000 3,044,800 
Public Works and Public 
Utilities wees 3,312,400 6,007,500 14,002,800 19,634,900 30,039,600 3,424,500 12,419,400 88,841,100 
Religious and Memorial Build- 
ing gs ed . ꝗ⁊. 1,935,000 2,276,300 704,700 1,088,500 3,817,000 176,000 2, 248,500 12,246,000 
Residential Buildings ......... 17,741,800 89, 228,000 22,427,800 22,566,000 42,270,900 2,540,600 22,364,200 219,139,300 
Social and Recreational Build- ! md i 
ing gs . Ro 677,000 1,966,000 641,800 1,542,000 2, 724,500 90,000 704,500 8,345,800 
ERE CS ais RUE CNN at dead — LM REAL 
Totál qeerisentesigesys . $33,648,900 $168,608,100 $46,285,300 $58,324,000 $110,510,500 $8,726,500 $53,994,000 8480,97, 300 


CE 
Building Projects C ‘templated, April, 1924 | 
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SECTION OF COUNTRY 


New England New York Mid-Atlantic Pittsb , 
Classification of Buildings District District District B District: "DIEI. Petrie i Re acie Totals 
Commercial Buildings ....... . $5,733,400 $21,937,500 $5,439,700 $10,147,800 $16,437,600 $519,500 $11,793,000 $72 008,500 
Educational Buildings ........ 3,570,000 4,826,000 1,989,000 3,760,000 7,969 700 910990 : 6,297,400 29303400 
Hospitals and Institutions..... 800,000 — 2,789,500 972,000 307,000 3,287,000 105,000 1,186,300 9,440 00 
Industrial Buildings .......... 2,179,000 5,193,000 4,313,700 6,284,500 7,600,600 703,000 19,903,500 46,177,300 
Military and Naval Buildings 42,100 50,000 40,000 343,500 OO 47,000 522,500 
Publie Buildings ............ o 880,000 5,264,500 556,000 112,500 310,000 61.400 847,500 8,031,900 
Public Works and  Publie 2 ) " 
Utilities: 5x ru .. 2,575,300 6,165,500 6,830,100 20,254,500 — 23,733,90 219,900 93,048, 
Religious and Memorial Build- d; T DUM. id 733,900 2,276,400 31,212, 7 
lin. 835,000 — 2,710,000 5,137,700 2,818,000 2,913,300 542,000 2,865,500 17,8200 
Residential Buildings ......... 21,161,900 109,356,400 35,679,300 27,676,500 80, 761,600 3,372,400 30,317,800 308,325,000 
Social and Recreational Build- , 5305 , 
IlpH eveveibki eds mr" .. 1,054,000 9,077,200 2,302,000 1,484,000 10,048,000 403,000 1,985,500 389580 
Total ....... . . . $38,788,200 $163,961,700 $63,269,500 $72,884,800 $153,405,400 $8,873,700$106,456,400 $607,639,700 
110 
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wer OORS constructed to give the above-mentioned comforts are in all probability equipped 
» with National 800 and 801 Garage Door sets. These sets are constructed so that they 
swing on hinges. Therefore, they are easily operated, giving a close fitting, weatherproof job. 
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Weds 
Ths"; 
oet v. 
i 3 No. 800 
ioe: 
25 Carage Door Set- 
- age Door Set 
frm 
"RE consists of the following, packed in 
E a neat, strong carton, with screws: 
* 3 pairs No. 840 Reversible “T” 
dlc Hinges, either 8-inch or 10- 
wx. inch. 
m" 1 only No. 820 Chain Bolt. 
pu 1 only No. 830 Foot Bolt. 
E 1 only No. 5 Door Pull. 
x3 1 only No. 29 All-Steel Latch. 
Weight, 8-inch, 2174 pounds. 
cd Weight, 10-inch, 1634 pounds. 
a NO. 8€ GARAGE DOOR SET 
"uam — ote 
P DUR 
The No. 801 EE 
"i P. 
Garage Door Set Æ| 
arage Voor Set c 
consists of practically the same » z 
items, with the exception that TE 
M No. 27 Latch and one pair No. aad 
" 40 Padlock Eyes are used in- aaa 
stead of No. 29 All-Steel Latch. - 
. Weight, Cinch, 1434 pounds. 
Weight, 10-inch, 17 ½ pounds. 
= *We suggest that you order a full sea- 
son's supply of these sets from your 
g. at once. 
A 
', : xe er 
‘ 
L Write for Catalog of Garage Hardware 
i 
Pd 
r NATIONAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY STERLING, ILL. 


Architectural Exposition 
HE American Institute of Architects 
and the Architectural League of 
New York have combined to hold an Ex- 
position in the Grand Central Palace, 
New York, from April 20th to May 7th, 
1925. Plans already prepared aim to 
make this a representative exposition of 
the building industry from designing to 
fnished building. It is almost certain 
that this enterprise representing the com- 
bined efforts of art and industry in the 
building line, will be of the greatest in- 
spirational influence throughout the 


country. 


J apan a Big Market for 


American Materials 
ORROBORATING the prediction 
made by Building Age last October, 
the Department of Commerce at Wash- 
ington has recently issued a bulletin 
stating that America should find a po- 
tential market in Japan for roofing ma- 
terials and other building materials. 
The important considerations for roof- 
ing on the Japanese market are lightness, 
fire resistance, cheapness and conformity 
with the Japanese taste and require- 
ments. Many types of American roofing 
materials answer these requirements 
fully, and for this reason, it is logically 
enough concluded that Japan will come 
to America for such materials necessary 
in her vast reconstruction program. 


Adaptability of Wood 


OOD is so adaptable to every con- 
struction use that a great many 
persons think all it needs is the carpen- 
ter,“ says a prominent lumber authority, 
but it must be remembered that some 
wood is more adaptable than others to 
a certain purpose; also that while it may 
be that in other forms of art ‘‘the more 
dificult the medium, the greater the 
art,“ in architecture the more adaptable 
the medium, the greater the possibilities 
of true art in its use, and true art must 
include a certain amount of restraint. 
Wood is not only adaptable to art and 
to permanency but it is adaptable to 
change, not simply the change here and 
there of a detail during construction but 
the change that is inevitable to all con- 
struction in the course of time, as the 
adding of a new wing or a sleeping porch 
to the home, the converting of a stable 
into a garage and minor changes which 
are necessary to install newer methods 
of ventilation. There is always a little 
changing and in the course of a genera- 
tion or two this changing is an important 
feature to be considered. It is in this 
respect that the adaptableness of wood 
may be emphasized. 


The builder must use wood intelli- 
gently and look to the proper construc- 
tion of chimneys and other vent shafts, 
as nearly half of all fires may be traced 
to faulty construction in chimneys or in 
fire places. 


~ 


Urge Cuts in Builders’ 


Hardware 


WEEPING reductions in hardware 

used in building which will be of 
vital interest to the construction industry 
including the big firms as well as the 
small home builder, was recommended at 
a meeting held in the Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. CO. The com- 
mittee recommended the elimination of 
71 finishes of the one hundred now in use. 
They also recommended the retention of 
but 1205 items in locks, butts and shelf 
hardware as against a vastly greater 
range, 


Permanent Exposition 
Building to be Erected 


T the request of architects and build- 
ers, an exhibit of building materials, 
equipment and devices including up-to- 
date improvements in efficiency, economy 
and comfort for homes, will be made a 
feature of the Permanent Industrial Ex- 
position, a buying and selling center for 
manufactured products which is to be or- 
ganized on a large scale in Newark, N. J. 
The work of excavating the site of the 
building which will house the exposition, 
was started last month. This building, 
when completed, will be the second larg- 
est in the city and will have a tower 232 
feet high, the tallest structure in New 
Jersey. 

It will oceupy a ground area of 200 by 
309 feet. The main structure will have 
seven floors. The exterior will be in a 
modified French Renaissance style while 
the interior will be worked out in Span- 
ish Renaissance effects. 

The construction will be of steel and 
concrete with facades of brick and lime- 
stone. The building materials exhibit 
will occupy about 15,000 square feet on 
the top floor. 


Wallboard Manufacturer 


Passes Away 


aq. huge plant of the Upson Co., 
well-known manufacturers of Upson 
Board, at Lockport, N. Y., is draped in 
mourning owing to the death of the 
Senior Viee-President of the company, 
Mr. William H. Upson, Sr. Mr. Upson 
was one of the pioneers in the manufac- 
ture of wallboard and was 74 years of 
age. He died at his home on Monday, 
May 12th. 
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Book Reviews 


The Motor Truck, by Edward B. I4 
Schum, 329 pages, 6 x 9 in., cloth bound, 
price $4.00, published by U. P. C. Book 
Co., New York. 

Applied mechanics for owners aad 
drivers of motor trucks is the subject of 
this highly interesting manual The 
builder or contractor will find a solution 
to many of the perplexing problems eon 
cerning his automotive equipment among 
the pages of this book. From a detailed 
and thoroughly understandable explana- 
tion of the motor truck and all it 
intricacies to methods of keeping drivers’ 
records, the records of truck maib- 
tenance, and care of the motor truck 
itself, are given thorough exploitation. 


Mechanics of Building Construction by 
Henry Adams, 240 pages, 5% x 8% in, 
cloth bound, price $3.50, published by 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 

This book contains 30 chapters or 
lectures, covering the field of practical 
mechanics of building construction 1 
thoroughly and clearly as any book of 
its kind on the market. It is intended 
as a manual for students of construc- 
tion problems in England and is pro 
fusely illustrated with diagrams and 
mathematical tables. 


Reinforced Concrete Construction, by 
E. S. Andrews, B. S., 220 pages, 4% x7 
inches, cloth bound, price $3.00, published 
by Scott Greenwood & Son, London, Eng: 
and. 

This interesting textbook which is » 
its third revised edition deals with the 
elemental principles of reinforced con 
erete construction and should be an in 
valuable aid to students, engineers, archi- 
tects, and builders. Illustrated with 
diagrams and charts, this textbook cov 
ers the subject of reinforced concrete iD 
twelve chapters. 


House Painting, by Alvah Horton 
Sabin, M.S., D.S., 160 pages, 4% x 8% 
in., cloth bound, price $1.50 published 
by John Wiley & Sons, New York. 

House painting, glazing, paper bang 
ing and white-washing are described 
this book now in its third revised ed: 
tion. It is intended for the householder 
and amateur who wishes to mix his ow? 
paint. A number of formulae for tinted 
paints may be found in the appendix. 
The entire book is written in such 8 
way as to effectively instruct even d 
least skillful in the use of paints ar 
varnishes, ete. 


King's Windsor and 
U. S. Gypsum Unite 


HE J. B. King Company, manufat 
T turers of the well-known E 
Windsor cement was recently merged s 
the U. S. Gypsum Company of ere 
While the products and policies 0 15 
old King Company remain the epe 
management has been re-organized u 
the U. S. Gypsum control. 
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Lasting quality — through and through 


There are shingles and shingles. Some last 


a little while, some last a little longer. 


Then there are Eternit Asbestos Shingles. 
They last! 
go but an Eternit Roof lasts forever. 


Here's why. Eternit Asbestos Shingles are 
made of . everlasting materials—Portland 
cement and selected asbestos fibre. 


These two materials are carefully com- 

pounded and built up layer upon layer under 
tremendous pressure. This "building" process 
makes the shingle wear-proof, water-proof 
and fire-proof. In other words, Eternit 
Asbestos Shingles won't chip, crack, crumble, 
warp, leak or burn. 


That’s the kind of shingle to sell because it 
makes a roof that eternally satisfies a cus- 


Roofs may come and roofs may 


tomer. No kicks from him—ever. No make- 
goods. You've sold a real quality shingle—a 
shingle that’s everlasting—through and through. 


Here's something else. Eternit Asbestos 
Shingles are carefully packed in wooden crates. 
That means they don't break in transit. Every 
shingle arrives in perfect condition. 


It's going to be easy for you to sell Eternit 
Asbestos Shingles. We offer exclusive dealer- 
ship and real co-operation. This includes 
strong and consistent national advertising to 
the public. 


Investigate this proposition today. Let us tell 
you more about Eternit Asbestos Shingles and 
our selling plan. A letter from you will bring 
a representative promptly. 


Thoroughly seasoned asbestos shingles im. all 
sises and colors in stock at all times. 


AMERICAN INSULATION CO. 


Asbestos Shingle Dept. 
Roberts Avenue and Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


"Make your fiut roof Last” 


Painting Store Fronts and Interiors 


(Continued from page 102) 


Use a common whitewash brush 
for applying, and when the surface 
is dry it will be ready to paint. At 
first the color will be black, but this 
soon changes to gray. The mixture 
should be made in an earthen ves- 
sel. 

The best adhering paints for gal- 
vanized iron are red lead, burnt 
umber, burnt sienna, Indian red, 
Prussian blue, lampblack, and 
graphite. The following pigments 
are less effective in adhering: zine 
oxide, lithopone, clay, silica, ete. 

At one time architects specified 
three coats of paint for galvanized 
iron, but it was found that the paint 
sealed, and that the fewer coats used 
the better the results, and each coat 
applied should be well rubbed out, 
sandpapering also being useful. Ap- 
ply the paint thin, never heavy. The 
first coat had better be elastic, and 
white lead and zine oxide should not 
be used. 

If the ceiling is metal, the decora- 
tive stamped article, and has been 
first-coated at the factory, it is ready 
to receive the hand-painting. This 
coating at the factory is usually 
thinned varnish with just enough 
zine-white added to make the coat- 
ing somewhat opaque. When not 
thus prepared it is for the painter to 
clean the metal surface with sal soda 
water or with benzine, to remove 
grease and dirt. 

This done he will next apply a 
coating of pure raw or boiled oil, 
adding some litharge to assist the 
drying of the raw oil. Upon this 
good foundation any desired form 
of paint may be applied, exeepting 
one drying with a glass. This be- 
eause it soon beeomes dirty and ill- 
looking, nor will the light be evenly 
distributed over the room. 

A dead-flat paint does better. 
Here is the method to be employed, 
being one of the best used by 
experts: Make the surface clean, as 
indicated, then apply the primer, 
made from white lead, thinned with 
equal parts of raw oil and turpen- 
tine, with sufficient driers. The next 
eoat to be white lead thinned with 
turpentine only. Both these coats 
are to be tinted the same as the finish 
is to be. Stippling of the second 
coat is an advantage as to appear- 
ance. Never use ready-mixed paint 
on this ceiling, nor a gloss paint of 
any sort. A flat paint will not show 
any defects as a gloss finish will. 


The walls are presumably to be 
mostly concealed from view by fix- 
tures, but there will be some parts 
of it visible, say the upper portion, 
which with any open spaces between 
shelves may be done in a suitable 
tint, —one agreeing with the general 
color tone of the interior. 

Something too must be conceded 
to the eolor in general of the goods 
on display on these shelves, and 
which serves as a background. It 
may be stated as a general proposi- 
tion that the coloring should be 
rather retiring, not forward appear- 
ing, and wall paper is the worst 
thing of all to put on sueh walls. 
Natural wood finish, whatever the 
character of the wood may be, 
whether white pine or oak, or what- 
not, always appeared well in such 
cases, and especially so when the en- 
tire finish of the store is done that 
way. 

Imitation of bronze metal is much 
favored on store fronts, and very 
fine effeets are achieved in this way. 
The eolor is made upon the standard 
formula, blaek 84 parts, yellow 5 


Building Cities With Mortgage Bonds 


(Continued from page 83) 
issue or its full insurable value to 
proteet bondholders against loss by 
fire and other destruetive forces. 

In ease of building loans suf- 
fieient funds are withheld and 
banked at all times to complete the 
building free of liens. Every phase 
of the issue is, of course, thoroughly 
investigated by eompetent lawyers. 
Temporary bonds protect the pur- 
chasers on interim certificates, which 
are issued to purchasers before the 
permanent bonds are ready. 

The prompt payment of principal 
and interest is assured by the first 
mortgage on, or pledges and assign- 
ment of the income of the property 
to be eolleeted by the trustee. A 
scientific study is made of the in- 
eome whieh ean be derived from the 
property over the period of the bond 
issue; and bonds are issued only 
where the net income from the prop- 
erty or the borrower’s income, in 
ease the property is used by the 
borrower, is considerably more than 
neeessary to meet the greatest an- 
nual payment of principal and in- 
terest. 

Monthly payments of one-twelfth 
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parts, green 11 parts. Bronze pow. 
der may be used by. preparing a 
ground with varnish or other suit- 
able receptive size, such as oil size. 
for instanee, upon which the bronze 
powder may be placed, by rubbing 
it on with a cotton wad, or brush. 
Bronze powder mixed with bronze 
colored paint also makes an effective 
eoloring. 

Blaek, favored by the Hardware 
Association, of Canada, looks well 
when set off with bronze striping, 
using the powder on sized lines, as 
indieated above. Some neat stencil 
work in this medium also goes well 
with the striping. Bronze green 
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paint is another good color with w 
bronzed striping. P 

What about the front or entrance rs 
door to the store? It might be made 1 
different in treatment from the rest ; 1 
of the front, but will perhaps look S 
better if made as a part thereof and 1 


not distinet. Much too depends 
upon the structure of the entrance, 
its architectural lines. This would 
in most cases determine the charac- 
ter of the decorating or color treat- 
ment, and should be left to the judg- 
ment of the eapable painter. 
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of the annual interest charges and 
maturing prineipal up to the last 
installment are deposited in a b 
or trust eompany to meet interest 
and principal payments. The prim 
cipal is reduced by annual payments 
of about 4 per cent of the original 
indebtedness. Payment of prim 
cipal and interest, as well as Der 
formance of trust agreements, are 
wnaranteed by financially responsible 
parties interested in the property 
wherever such an arrangement IS 
feasible. There is periodic invest 
sation of the building, its insurance, 
taxes, ete. n 
The application of such a formu 

is naturally a considerable task. re. 
quiring real experts and executives 
of wide experience and jucgme 
The problem of those who have di 
veloped the real estate mortgag 
hond on a sound basis has there 
heen to meet a two-fold demand 
loans at as low rates as possible ne 
investments giving as high 8 919 5 
as possible, consistent with ur 
This problem has been Soe 
the volume of business done OF E 
large companies—by financing 1105 l 
projects and by securing ni 
wide distribution of securities. 
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The International Mark of Ripolin 


This design is the international prominent architects and decorators 
identification mark of genuine Ripolin everywhere. 


Enamel. All Europe knows this famous 
Ripolin trade-mark. The secret proc- 
ess of making Ripolin was discovered 
ong over thirty years ago. Since tints. Beautiful interior decorative 
th time Ripolin has been used effects can be secured by combinations 
roughout the civilized world. such as Ivory for the body and one of 
The rapidity with which Ripolin has the Grays for the trim. e finest in- 
uc in popular favor is very largely terior decorations have been made pos- 
ue to the unanimous approval of sible by the use of Ripolin Enamels. 
Write today for one of our new Ripolin tint folders. 


Ripolin can be obtained in Gloss 
White, Semi-Gloss and Flat White. It 
can also be supplied in seven delicate 


Marketed Exclusively by the Following Licensed Distributors 


H - - Cleveland The American Paint labii -- New Orleane 
eath & Milligan Mfg. Company - Chicago Twin City Varnish Comp - St. Paul 
33 & Elting Company  - - Chicago The Forest City Paint & Varnish Co. Cleveland 
Ti BpeN Paint & Varnish Co. - - St. Louis The A. Wilhelm Company - - - Reading 
Blood & Com ny - - - St. Paul Nubian Paint & Varnish Co. - - Chicago 


In Canada: The Glidden Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
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See pages 1496-7 in Sweet's Catalog. 
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Steel Scaffolding makes the work of 
building mechanics safer and reduces 
the time of erecting scaffolding to a 
minimum. The Steel Scaffolding Com- 
pany, 1605 N. Governor Street, Evans- 
ville, Ind., has issued a booklet in which 
steel scaffolding brackets are described 
and illustrated and in which reasons are 
pointed out to show why this type of 
equipment is bound to be of use to 
builders. A catalog may be obtained 
upon request. 


Steel Casements and Steel Standard 
Lintels have decided advantages in their 
use in modern construction. Copper steel 


casements have been found as attractive 


in appearance as they are sturdy in con- 
struction when used in dwellings. They 
are inexpensive and require no repairs. 
Builders will do well to write the Truscon 
Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio, for 
catalogs describing Truscon steel win- 
dows. 


House Moving has been found to be a 
profitable side line for the enterprising 
builder. With proper equipment this 
form of work can be made to bring in 
big revenue. The La Plante Choate Mfg. 
Co., 3025 First Avenue, Cedar Rapids, Ia., 


specializes in the manufacture of house 


moving equipment and will send inter- 
ested builders a number of instructive 
booklets on house moving and house 
moving equipment. 


Levels of a design that insures in- 
stantaneous action in adjustment from 
levels to vertical angles without having 
to be lifted out of their wyes are a 
great help to the builder and are ideal 
for plumbing pier forms and other 
vertical members. Complete informa- 
tion regarding these levels is contained 
in the catalog of B. L. Makepeace, Inc., 
387 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Hand Tools must be of the best design 
and quality if the job is to be done well. 
An interesting catalog containing de- 
scriptions and specifications of many 
tools needed in the building industry is 
issued by the James Swan Company, Sey- 
mour, Conn. 


Self Locking Clamps suitable for a 
wide variety of uses are manufactured 
by the James L. Taylor Manufacturing 
Company, Poughkeepsie, New York. 
These clamps are produced in a number 
of sizes and designs, all of which are 
shown in an illustrated catalog which 
will be furnished on request. 
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Metal Roofing Shingles make a lasting 
and attractive roof. A large illustrated 
book eontaining prices and specifications 
of metal roofing shingles will be fur- 
nished interested parties by the National 
Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 339 Grand 
Street, Jersey City, N. J. 


Oak Flooring has long been recog- 
nized as paramount in better flooring ma- 
terials. The Oak Flooring Bureau, 1041 
Ashland Block, Chicago, Ill, will furnish 
builders and contractors with an inter- 
esting book entitled ‘‘How and Where 
to Use Oak Floors.“ This book gives 
grading rules for oak flooring, methods 
of figuring the amount of flooring re- 
quired for a job, proper uses of differ- 
ent grades, laying, scraping and finish- 
ing, ete. 


ATALOGS of manufac- 

turers of different build- 
er’s equipment and supplies 
needed for the erection of 
buildings contain a wealth of 
information that every builder 
should know of. The catalogs 
mentioned on this page are 
some of the newer publications 
and a copy of any of these may 
be obtained by writing to the 
manufacturers direct or send 
your request to BUILDING AGE, 
239 West 39th St., New York 
City, and we will see that a 
copy 1s sent you. 


Redwood Lumber possesses remark- 


able rot resistive properties. For shingles, 


elapboards, trim, rails, fences, porch col - 
umns, door and window frames, founda- 
tion timbers, ete., it is excellent. To 
aequaint builders with a special fitness 
of redwood to building construction pur- 
poses, the Pacifie Lumber Company, 932 
Pershing Square Building, New York 
City, will send on request a book en- 
titled ‘‘Construction Digest.“ 


Concrete Mixing is an important part 
of every construction job, however small. 
An illustrated booklet entitled ‘‘ Concrete 
Data’’ for engineers and architects, pub- 
lished by the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, 
III. Will be found to be highly useful 
and instructive to builders and con- 
tractors. Copies can be obtained by 
writing the association. 
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Auger Bits so designed as to bore any 
arc of a circle and that are guided by cir 
cular rims instead of by the center pivot 
are manufactured by the Progressve 
Manufacturing Co., Torrington, Com. 
This company will furnish interested 
parties with an illustrative booklet giv- 
ing descriptions and directions for using 
these tools. 


Garage Doors often present trouble 
some problems to the builder by virtue 
of the fact that they must actually be 
hung where space is limited. An illu 
trated catalog describing the hanging 
of doors made by the Allith-Prouty Com 
pany, Danville, Ill, will be found highly 
valuable in the working out of such 
problems. This catalog may be obtained 
on request. 


Metal Shingles that come in roll form 
will be found to be of great convenience 
in roofing homes. It possesses fire re 
sisting and effective weathering qualities 
and is attractive in appearance. The 
Amalgamated Roofing Co., 431 8. Dear 
born St., Chicago, Ill, publishes à WE 
ber of booklets describing this materi 
and its use. 


Brass Pipe has long been recognised 
as the most practical for water service. 
A handbook which contains valuable data 
concerning brass pipe can be 8 
by writing the American Brass 00, 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Concrete Mixers are considered an 1 
dispensable part of every builder 's equip 
ment. In a 64-page book, the Amertem 
Cement Machine Co., Inc, of Keoki, 
Iowa, presents illustrations and dent 
tions of various types of mixers in "s 
builders will be interested. This 5 
may be obtained by writing the abo 
concern. 


Face Brick has been one of the pn. 
faetors in building since the SA 
ancient Babylon. A beautifully " 
trated book, entitled ‘‘The peT 
Brick," is published by the Ax 
Face Brick Association, 130 bett 
Chicago. Builders should send for 11 
book as it contains a wealth of valus 
data. 


Floor Surfacing is done efficiently 5 
quickly by an electrically driven mat 
manufactured by the American gt 
Surfacing Machine Co., 521 South l 
Claire St., Toledo, Ohio. Builders s 
do well to write this company for 
seriptive catalogues. 


This re-roofing job | 
sold 3 carloads of -~ 
Johns-Manville Asbestos 


e 
Shingles Again Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles . 


demonstrate the advertising value of their fine 
appearance and the selling value of their durability and fire-safety. 


When Mr. E. J. Cohoon of Elizabeth City, N. C., completed 
the re-roofing job shown in the large picture above, he started the 
ball rolling for the sale of three carloads of Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Shingles in the community —and the end is not yet. Several of Mr. 
Cohoon's other jobs that grew out of the first are shown to the left. 

* After landing the first job, the rest was easy, writes Mr Cahoon. 
“The above jobs were sil done within the past year, with two more 
jobs contracted for, and plenty of other prospects.” 

Al! over the country live dealers are making a good thing out 
of Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles. These shingles sell because 
they give the home owner exactly what he wants — beauty, 
permanence, fire-safety, and the convenience of re-roofing right 
over the old roof. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc., 292 Madison Avenue at 41st Street, New York City 
Branches in Large Cities 
For Canada: CANADIAN .OHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd.. Toronto . 


JOHNS -MANVILLE 


Asbestos Shingles - 


and its allied products 


INSULATION 
BRAKE LININGS 
ROOFINGS 
PACKINGS 
CEMENTS 


FIRE 
PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 
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Sheet and Tin Plate in their many uses 
in construction work are described in a 
series of illustrated catalogs issued by 
the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
Frick Bldg, Pittsburgh, Penna. A full 
story of the use and application of tin 
is outlined in these catalogs. 


Sidewalk Vault Lights are often neces- 
sary to give daylight to basements and 
cellars. In order to be serviceable, these 
lights must be constructed as to be 
capable of withstanding severe usage 
and great weight. The American 3-Wuy 
Luxfer Prism Co., 1309 S. 55th St., Chi- 
cago, Ill, manufacturers of such vault 
lights, will furnish builders with an in- 
teresting catalog containing detailed 
drawings and specifications of their 
product. 


Window Frames for brick, tile, or con- 
crete as manufactured by the Andersen 
Lumber Co. Dept F-5, Bayport, Minn., 
are described in a series of interesting 
booklets available to builders. 


Asbestos Shingles make a permanent 
fire-proof roof that is as attractive in 
appearance as it is efficient in weathering 
qualities. An illustrated catalog dealing 
with asbestos roofing shingles may be 
obtained by writing the Asbestos Shingle, 
Slate & Sheathing Co., Dept. C, Ambler, 
Penna. 


Cement holds a place among modern 
building materials as one of the staple 
necessities of construction work. The 
many uses of cement are described in 
catalogs published by the Atlas Port- 
land Cement Co, 25 Broadway, New 
York City. These catalogs will prove 
of great value to the builder. 


Wall Board and a variety of other 
building products are described in an in- 
teresting catalog which may be obtained 
from the Beaver Products Co., Inc., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. This catalog will prove & 
valuable asset to the builder’s files. 


Plumbing Fixtures are an all-impor- 
tant feature in the modern home. A line 
of plumbing supplies of efficient and at- 
tractive design are described in an illus- 
trated catalog which builders may obtain 
from the Bowman Supply & Manufactur- 
ing Co., 872 Progress St., Pittsburgh, 
Penna. 


Roof and Deck Cloth answers to many 
needs on a building job. It 18 weather- 
proof, flexible and durable. Builders can 
secure a book of samples and directions 
for laying from John Boyle & Co., Inc., 
112 Duane St., New Vork City. 


Insulating Quilt as applied to houses 
has the same effect in keeping the in- 
terior of the house warm in winter and 
cool in summer as proper clothing has on 
the human body. It also serves to 
deaden sound between rooms. A large 
illustrated catalog describing the many 
uses of this produet is issued by Samuel 
Cabot, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


Metal Weatherstrips eliminate the dis- 
comfort of inelement weather. Damp- 
ness, cold, draft, and dust can be kept 
out where such weather strips are in- 
stalled. Builders will find much of in- 
terest in a catalog containing blueprint 
details and descriptions of metal weath- 
erstripping, which is issued by the Dia- 


mond Metal Weather Strip Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Heating Bystems, including hot air fur- 
naces, kitchen ranges, etc., are de- 
scribed in an illustrated catalog pub- 
lished by the Cooperative Foundry Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. Builders should add 
this catalog to their files. 


Motor Trucks are a necessity in the 
progressive builder’s business. Before 
deciding on his choice of proper truck 
equipment, the builder should acquaint 
himself with the best trucks on the 
market suitable for the requirements of 
construction work. The General Motors 
Truck Co., Pontiac, Mich., have a catalog 
in which the builder will find several 
types of truck particularly adapted to 
his needs. The catalog may be obtained 
by writing the manufacturers. 


Indestructible Stucco is a highly de- 
sirable material for finishing the ex- 
teriors of buildings of all kinds. An old 
wooden house can be easily rejuvenated 
by the application of good stucco over 
lath on the old walls, Builders will find 
much of interest in catalogs issued by 
the Everlastone Products Corporation, 
824 West Pratt St. Baltimore, Md. 
These catalogs deal with stucco and 
‘“corkstone’’ flooring. 


Lamps form a desirable means of il- 
lumination and builders should provide 
the kind that harmonizes best with the 
interior decorations. An interesting 
booklet on this subject has just been 


issued by The Handel Company, Meriden, 
Conn. 


Moth-proof Closets are easily con- 
structed. An interesting booklet on how 
to do this has just arrived from the 
Kilmoth Products Corporation, 50 Union 
Square, New York City. It contains 
some valuable information for builders. 


Mortises for locks can be easily made 
by a handy tool described in the folder 
just issued by the Wappat Gear Works, 


Meade Street at Braddock Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Concrete Roof Tiles can be easily made 
by the contractor himself. A very in- 
teresting booklet describing the machines 
used for making such tiles may be had 
from the American Ambi Corporation, 
218 West 20th Street, New York City. 


Stucco Work properly done brings 
continued business. An interesting book- 
let describing the magnesite stucco has 
been issued by the Ritestone Products 
Corporation, Westchester Ave. & Bronx 
River, New York. It contains some very 
interesting data. 
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More Useful Catalogs 


A Small Saw Bench finds many use 
in the shop and on the job. A folder in- 
terestingly describes the practical device 
made by Ralph M. Kennedy, 111 North 
7th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Shade Adjusters are useful in homes 
as well as in large commercial buildings, 
hospitals, ete. An interesting folder de- 
scribing how to install these has just 
been issued by the Bassett Window 
Shade Equipment Company, 922 F. St, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. | 


Blate finds many uses in the building 
industry. Some interesting circulars re- 
garding its many uses may be obtained 
from the Structural Slate Co., 120 Bob- 
inson Ave., Pen Argyl, Penna. 


Weatherstrips should be part of the 
equipment of every well-built building. 
An interesting booklet on installation of 
metal weatherstrips has just been issued 
by the Concrete Eng. Co., Omaba, Ne 
braska. 


Tires for their motor trucks is an item 
of equipment that contractors cannot af: 
ford to neglect. An interesting booklet 
on the selection of the right kind of tires 
has just been issued by the Fisk Tire 
Co., Inc., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


Furnace Heat is deserving its popu 
larity. An interesting catalog on a form 
of furnace using & tubular combustion 
chamber has just been issued by the 
Thatcher Furnace Company, St. Francis 
Street, Newark, New Jersey. 


Locks for doors are a necessity. An 
interesting booklet on the different 
varieties is issued by the National Brass 
Co. Grand Rapids, Mich. It contaims 
some very helpful information on the 
proper selection and installation. 


Metal Oeilings find great favor for 
many buildings, especially so in stores. 
A catalog just issued by the Moesbel 
Edwards Corrugating Co., Covington, 
Kentucky and Cincinnati, Ohio, interest: 
ingly describes the different designs 
manufactured by this company. 


Asbestos Roofing Slates form a very 
desirable roof covering. A booklet giv 
ing information regarding the quality, 
cost, service, etc, can be had by wnt 
ing to the Batcheller-MeConnel Co., Ltd, 
66 Beaver Street, New York City. 


Clothes Dryers are a part of the equip 
ment for homes that always makes E 
with the ladies, An interesting cata 155 
of such dryers can be had from t 
Victor Dryer Company, 1 Shirley Btree 
Worcester, Mass. | 


Casement Windows lend a certam ve 
dividuality to the home. Much of 5 
art of hanging such windows to Dd 
advantage lies in the use of proper i 
ware. Sueh items are described 1 5 
series of catalogs issued by the 3 le 
Hoffman Manufacturing Co., 26 E. 175 
son Blvd., Chicago, III. Much of in 
will be found in these catalogs. 
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1 8 (b E results of years of waterproofing 
ul ds. research and practice are packed— 
es ready for use—into the new GF Water- 
PY proofing Handbook. It is filled with 
-— working drawings, methods, specifications, 
eit e photographs and tables, under the follow- 
11 00 ing main divisions: 

* Sub- Structural Waterproofing foundations, 
sate basements, pits, tanks, pools, containers 
ae and other structures subjected to hydro- 
125 static pressure or dampness. 

Super- Structural Waterproofing — proofing 
rmi. walls against weathering and dampness, 
ed stain-proofing cut stone, preserving and 
sp beautifying stucco, brick and concrete 
Te walls and filling expansion joints. 
eri Cement and Wood Floor Preservation— 
e hardening, dustproofing, decorating and 
T waterproofing cement and wood floors— 
179 accelerating the setting and preventing 
= freezing of newly laid cement floors. 

4 

is Technical Paints and Coatings—proofing 

^i walls, floors and containers against acids 

e and oils, structural steel against rust, 
timbers against dry rot and decay, etc. 

m A copy is yours for the asking—may we 

d ^ nM MA UV — — send it? 

Ë THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. 

5 YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


— 


. 


Branches : 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES ST. LOUIS OMAHA 
KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 
MILWAUKEE SYRACUSE ATLANTA MEXICO CITY 
Export Department: 438 Broadway, New York City 
Cable Address: Oenfire- Neu York”’ 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. 


oungs'own, Ohio 


Please send me, gratis, a copy of the 
new GF Waterproofing Handbook’’. 


Na me 


Street. 
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Trend of Material Prices 


HE following are wholesale prices of basic build- 

ing materials in the three markets which set 
prices for the rest of the country. 

These prices are presented to show the trend of the 

wholesale market, which forecasts prices in the retail 

market. They are not prices which the average con- 


tractor can buy at, but are quoted to show him the 
movement of materials so that he can buy to better ad- 
vantage. 

Followed in conjunction with the Review of Building 
Conditions, these prices will prove invaluable. 

All prices are for carload lots, F. O. B. market 
quoted, unless otherwise noted. 


NEW YORK PRICES 


Apr. 22 May 28 
LONG LEAF YELLOW FIN 
B. & Better Edge Grain Flooring, a c d Face $03. 2 $91.25 


Dimensions, 8181. No. 1 Common, 2x4”, 1U'..... 44.1 43.15 
Timbers, Merchantable, '05, 12 ; 10 to 20 A 50.00 56.00 
B. aud Better Ceiling, 136 ere ee 44.00 44.00 
B. and Better Partit on LII MEE A UON ees 57.50 51.50 
B. and Better Finish, 1144 "Tm e. 10.00 10.00 
No. 1 Common Boards, 1x8”.......... 3 50. 75 50.78 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE— 
No, 2 and Better Flooring, 13/1622 . . $64.00 $61.50 
Roofers, 12/1646 6.cC0/0õG0 t nn s „„ 33.50 31.50 


DOUGLAS FIR-— 


No. 2 Clear and Better V. G. Flooring. 1x3" . .. $12.00 $12.00 

No. 1 Clear V. G. Flooring, 1x4"............ 4 ꝙ 10.00 12.00 

No. 2 Clear and Better Celling, €Qx4"....... ...- 43.00 43.00 

No. 2 Clear and Better Novelty ding, 110 38.00 58.00 

No. 2 Clear and Better V. tepping...... ...- 95.00 90.00 
WERE TS RED CEDAR— 

C. Perfection Shingle, per M............... .. $1.00 $7.05 
Waebineton Perfection Shingles, per M bas 1.28 6.68 
Clear Bevel Siding, %x6'’..... 33 .. 40.00 44.25 

CANADIAN SERO 
No. 1 Lath, 11 veo seue-- $0.00 $5.81 
Dimensions, 2x4' , 10 to 16... cuo v vexecw osoo 40.00 10.00 
HARDWOOD FLOORING— 
Clear Quartered White Oak, BU. — es... $105.00 $152.50 


Clear ‘ala White Oak, 13 /16x2%4". Dg RR EE dv 112.00 105.00 
Clear Plain Red Oak, 18/1612," eooeeneoevneeeee82 808 ee 103. 00 101.50 
Clear Maple, 13/16 126“ „ vecosoceeeecee 104.00 103.90 
(All lumber prices furnished by Lumber) 
COMMON BRICK— 


Per M. 1. 0. b. job.. LIA 6 % ο $24.00 23.50 
PORTLAND CEMENT— 
BBlg in car lots to contractors, delivered.... ... $2. $2.60 
STRUCTURAL STEEL— 
Per 100 Ib. at warehouggse. seee $3.59 $3.57 
ORUSHED STONE (cu. yd.)— 
in. eeetoannvnteaeeteoe eeaoevavveaee0e 22 00¢88 % , $3.15 $3.50 
III ð v 3.65 3.40 
WALL BOARD— — "T 
Per 1,000 sq. ft. in lots under 1,000 sq. ft.... ... ; 
Per 1,000 sq. ft. lu lots 1.000 to 2,500 d. Eu e e.. 49.00 45.00 
METAL LATH— " Taa n s 
3 lb.—26 gauge price per 100 sq. elivere 2 E 
28 1b.—24 22982 Tight price per 103 sq. yd. deliv. 0.25 0.25 
3.4 1b.—24 gauge heavy price per 100 sq. 1 deliv. 0.28 0.28 
Add 5 cents per sq. yd. for galvanise 
LIME (Hydrate) — T T€ 
Finishing, r 50 Ib. bag. me . 
Masons, S er 50 Ib. bag FF 0.49 0.49 


SAND AND GRAVEL— 


nd er cubile yard).. „ 0 „ % %% % % % O OO % ee $2.35 $2.15 

* in. Gravel (per cubic yard) oc Bourse dc — Usa 3.85 3.50 

i. in. Gravel (per cubic ard. 3.85 3.50 
FACE BRICR ien — 

apestry (dellveredlllu.᷑ĩ M: 6. 

nn delivered) .........: exe Roni eia m a CORR VOR 31.00 37.00 

Caledonian (delivered) .........* restesse erines os 42.00 

Smooth Grey (delivered) ........ err t 49.00 49.00 

Fisk Lock f. o. b. factory. e+ 42.00 42.00 
SHINGLES— 

Asphalt, Single (per nquare))ꝰn:d .. ꝗ $8.50 $8.50 

Asphalt, Strip (per qua re· cccccnesccccoreess 7.00 7.00 
STAINED WOOD SHINGLES— 

16 in, Extra Clear (per square, see — $12.00 $12.00 

18 in. Eureka (per square, dellvered)........ 12.00 12.00 

18 in. Perfection (per square delivered). ....... 13.00 13.00 

$4 in. Royal (per square, delivered. 13.00 13.00 
VITRIFIED SEW ER PIPE— "^ 

in. (cents per 55 — e Ves a 0. $0.12 

L in. (cents per foot „„: . . 0.18 0.18 
SLATE ROOFING— 

Bangor or Blatington, 8x16 in. per sq. at quatry).. $8.40 $3.40 


CORNER BEADS (Galvanized)— 
Per Foot „„ „ „ „„ 64%„% „2526 „%%% „„ „„ „ „„ „ „ „ „ $0.05 $0.05 
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Apr. 22 May 
WALL TIES (Galvanised)— E 
Per Thousand ................. ee ce eee s . $5.00 6.0 
FLUE LINING 
8 x 8 in. Per FTooo t % % % ooet‘ + 8084 $0.85 
39 x 11 m. Per Foot. e „ 8 ee 0.45 045 
HOLLOW TILE— 
8 x 12 x 12 in., heavy. Each, delivered ...... ... $0.2 0.2 
Per Bushel %% „„ „% „% „% „ % 6% % % % % „„ „ % %% „„%6 „%j 6 e % „% „„ 06% „ „ eee $0.00 $8.8 
PLASTER BOARD— 
32 x 36 x 3-8 iu.. Euch... i. lilius omen 50.22 10.2 
MAGNESITE STUCCO— 
Per Ton ...... NN RNC MENU TI E $10.00 $70.00 
E 8 $25 
in. Square or neza on, White, per sq. ft. . $025 
3 x 6 P White W VVV 0.60 0.00 
8 x 8 in, Red Floor. % % % õũõ, e e eee ee „„ „e „„ „ „ „ „6 0.45 045 
CHICAGO PRICES 
YELLOW PINE— 
Boards, 1 x 8 No. 1 Com. ......... E $44.00 — $150 
Ceiling, 5-8 x 4 B. and Btr............... vol vasrses 45.00 45.00 
Dimension No. 1, 2 x 4, 12 to 14 ft......... MM . 34.00 34.00 
Drop Siding, 1 x 6, B. and Btr........ 2 mm 50.00 90.00 
Finish, 11 . B. and BtE... e vovsav?ssts €929*24* 95099 65.00 60.00 
Flooring, B. and Btr. M. G., i ES 7502 umane 90.00 89.00 
Lath, 4 ft. No. rr y 0.15 6.15 
Timbers, Long Leaf No. i. 10-920 ft., ; 848, $12 to 
12 x 12 2 25 „ „ 6 „ „ „„ „„ „ „ „ 2 6 6 6 „ 2 6 6 6 „„ 6 „ c 40.00 
HARD WOOD 
Maple Flooring, 13/1052 : cles 3 $101.50 1101.50 
Oak Flooring, 3-8 White 15.00 16.00 
Oak Flooring, 13/16 x 2X, Ci. Pl., White 111.00 104.00 
REDWOOD— 
Bevel Siding, 81S1B, 10 ft., 20 ft., % x 4 clear.... $43.2 #432 
Finish, S28 or 848, 1 x 6 to 8 in. clear........- 94 50 94.50 
WESTERN RED CEDAR— 
Bevel Siding, % x 4, Clear........... TET $41.75 HT 
Shingles, Extra Clears, 16 in eMe E 4.77 4.12 
COMMON BRICK— 
Per M. f. o. b. 1b eee e mne . $12.00 $12.00 
PORTLAND CEMENT— 
Bbls. in car lots to contractotw not including 
containers OPES iR SE das ui e $215 
STRUCTURAL STEEL— 
Per 100 Ibs. at warehouse $3.30 $3.20 
ST. LOUIS PRICES 
YELLOW PINE— 
Boards, No. 1 Com., JJC ͤͥͤĩÄ7t%% ⁰hm cee 410.09 ^T^ 
Partition, x 1* B. and „ . 54.00 49 
Dimension, No. 1, S181B, Short Leaf, z 4 in., 50 
12 & 14 ft ecc „ 6 62 „ 6 e %%% %% %%% % % %%% %%%%ꝗ⅔ꝙ᷑q ᷑7g34n 36.50 910 
Finish, 828, B. and Btr., 1x 15 6 & 8 fl. 65.50 35,00 
Flooring, B. and Btr., R. G., 11 33... 88.00 56. 
Flooring, B, and Btr., F. G., 1x RRR dc: 60.00 15 
Tia 4 A: No. 1.. * lo ee eaf, 6 x 12 to 12 3 6.40 
mbers, No. 1, rough, short ! 1 x 
12 In. 10 to 20 ff.... 40.50 10.5) 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD— m 
Finish, S828, Cl., 1 x 6 in................... es eee $94.50 2 
Siding. 4 in. Bevel, *10 to 20 tt... 43.25 7675 
8 Inch Colonial. 76.75 69.5 
8 inch Bungalo W nS 50 
HARDWOODS— 
Srna oe „ 5 Qu. 11290 110050 
Maple Flooring, 18/16 x 2½ in, Ciear. 105.50 
RED CEDAR— » 
Siding, % x 6, Clear ........ cece e ꝗ . E $46.29 12 70 
Shingles, Clears, Pr LL. NM . 
COMMON BRICK— 00 
per M., f. o. b. 1oouöĩʒʒ.ʒ -;ʒͤ—ͤ— [ PU[U[ V»P:ꝛ 520.00 $9 
PORTLAND CEMENT-— 
Bble. in car lots te contractors, not including 2.35 $2.25 
container 65 2 6664 82. 
STRUCTURAL STR RL 3.42 83.87 
Per 100 Ibs. at warehouse..........- 3 R. 
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Heres a Practical 
Consideration 


| SE Con-ser-tex, a good roofing material. 


Furthermore, Con-ser-tex has no equal as 
a covering for balconies, porch roofs and 
floors, sun-parlors and roof gardens and all 
surfaces where wear and tear will result. 


Driving rains or rotting suns will not affect 
it. Con-ser-tex is waterproof, dry-rot-proof, 


( 
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and mildew-proof; will not shrink, curl or 
peel, and makes a permanent, attractive, 
durable covering. Can be laid at a very low 
labor cost. 


These are practical considerations for the 
builder, and are proved by the satisfactory 
service Con-ser-tex is giving on thousands 9t 
homes. 


Full information is contained in our new booklet A. 
“Roofing Facts and Figures." Write for a copy. 


Wm. L. Barrell Co. of N. Y., Inc. 


50 Leonard Street 


Chicago Distributors: 
Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 
430-440 North Wells St. 


New York City 


California Distributors: 
Waterhouse-Wilcox Co. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 


CREOSOT- 
ED WOOD 
STRIP 


ASPHALT 
MASTIC 


DOVETAIL 
LOCK 


BISHOPRIC 
STUCCO 

WATER - 
PROOF 


Bishopric Base 


Bishopric Base is an insulating, strength- 
ening, sound-deadening, moisture-proof 
and fire-resistant base; it insures a build- 
ing that is absolutely dry, vermin-proof 
and healthy. 


Bishopric Stucco 


over Bishopric Base is water-proof and 
fire-proof. No contraction or expansion. 
All the elements of wear and tear have 


been anticipated in the manufacture of 
BISHOPRIC. 


Bookle t—"Bishopric For All Time and Clime" 
beautifully illustrated booklet sent upon request. 


STUCCO: 7 The 

mi! Roll and the Drum 
Bishopric Base is shipped in 

rolls, 100 square feet to the 

rol. It is easily 

handled, quickly cut 


— to desired size and 
— 


DN there is no waste. 


! Bishopric Stucco is 
packed in airtight 
metal drums, pre- 
venting deteriora- 
tion and loss, either 


Plan Book containing many attractive designs 


with floor plans will be sent upon receipt of 25c, 
coin or stamps. 


Bishopric is Sold by Dealers Everywhere 


* . s » * " ' 1 y * F 

2 or on the job. ba QR ACESTE. AVI CARNATI (IO POP 
"i Je BISHOPRIC MFG CO. OF CALIFORNIA 
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and THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 


By Wm. V. Fitzgerald 


HE design of buildings, 
buildings of any sort, re- 


quires the utmost considera- f 
tion of the uses to which they are 
to be put when completed, the char- E 


acter of the service they are to ful- 


fill and the nature of the people who | 


are to occupy them. Factory build- 
ings have become the study of many 


men in order to produce the right x 
kind of building to promote the spe- 


cial kind of work to be done within. 


Experiments have proved beyond | 


the shadow of a doubt that better 


&nd more work ean be performed | 
and with less fatigue in buildings of | 


modern construction and design, 


Yiews in the woodworking and draw- 
ing classes of the Haverford Town- 


ship High School, pictured more fully | 
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on the following pages. Some of our 
future big builders may be amongst 
these bright pupils. Who knows? 


having modern fixtures and appli- 
ances, than in buildings of more 
antiquated type. Manufaeturers of 
all sorts of eommodities have become 
thoroughly sold on the idea of in— 


creasing efficiency and production 
in their plants by this simple and 


permanent method. 

The design of publie buildings 
has followed the general trend of 
improvement though it has not had 
the spur of poRIBER EON to make its 
progress as rapid as has been the case 
in industrial projects. Recent years 
have made rapid progress as is evl- 
deneed by many examples of archi- 
teeture that have been erected. 

llowever, this may be SO in the 
better type community where 
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there is intense civie spirit and 
where the cause of modernism in 
building is sufficiently strong to 
foree its demands in the face of 
opposition. But all communities, 
unfortunately are not of this type. 
And as a result of this existence of 
obsolete ideas, many horrible in- 
stances of design and construction 
are eoming into being every day. 
The publie sehool, whether in the 
big city or in the small country 
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Haverford 
Township High 
hool 


SOUTH ARDMORE, Pa. 


Boyd, Abel and 
Gugert, Architects 
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town, is without doubt, the most 1m- 
portant publie building that any 
community can erect. It 1s at once 
the most useful, the most helpful 
and beneficial institution that mod- 
ern civilization has devised for the 
propagation of civilization. —. 

The publie library, the civic cen- 
ter, the courts, the administration of 
government, all require buildings in 
which to carry on a portion of the 
work of modern life. However, it 
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is in the publie schools that the child 
spends most of his early life in the 
acquisition of education and in the 
formation of habits and desires and 
inclinations that will last him 
throughout his whole life. 

The location of a publie school is 
an important item and one that is 
constantly neglected and over- 
shadowed by  eonsiderations not 
wholly in keeping with civie spirit. 
For example, a certain community 
had a demand for a new school, or 
rather for extended school facilities. 
The question at once arose as to 
whether it would be better to build a 
new school in a new loeation or to 
build an addition to the present 


[LLLI 


Entrance to the gymnasium. All doors 
open outwards as they should . 


structure. A new site was selected, 
and it was a very desirable site from 
every standpoint possible and the 
question was put to the voters. "The 
proposition was voted down, for the 
reason that it would entail too much 
expense at a time when the village 
was bent upon economy. 

The offieials of the community 
were behind the move to vote the 
proposition down more because of 
their interest in their own re-election 
and continuance in office than in the 
public good. A year or so later the 
proposition was again submitted to 
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the voters and a decision was arrived 
at whereby the officials were em- 
powered to select a site and purchase 
it, and begin the erection of a new 
school, the old building to be left as 
it was. ; 

By the time the village authorities 
had gotten around to act upon the 
matter, the site which had been 
originally selected, and which was 
practically the only one available for 
the purpose, had become engulfed in 
the building movement and several 
houses were either built or being 


built on the property. 


Close-up view of main entrance in 
center of main building 
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After much fuss and fuming, a 
new location was selected on what 
proved to be one of the most unde- 
sirable spots in the village—low 
land, in a section of the town that 
had gone over to the needs and de- 
mands of the poorer element and to 
the manufacturing district. This 
spot, though not far distant from 
the one originally selected was so 
situated that many days when the 
higher land was basking in the sun- 
shine, the school site was smothered 
in the lowland fog. The view from 
the school (it is now being used to 
edueate the children and will be 
used for many years to come), is 
most Uisgusting, especially when it 


Music is taught in one of the large well lighted 


class rooms 


is considered that every effort is 
made to teach the children in the 
school all the various little nothings 
about ‘‘beauty’’ and ‘‘art’’ and all 
the rest of the stuff that goes with 
modern edueation. And it's all 
good, stuff and should be taught to 
the kids. But even the child 
mind ean detect the unreality of 
what he is taught when he plays con- 
stantly in the vicinity of the dirtiest 
part of the town, and gazes upon 
and passes through daily, the most 
unsightly portion of his community. 

There can never be better schools, 
as regards architecture, until polit- 
ical influence, personal influence and 
civic influence of the voters of the 
township or school district act in ac- 
cordance with the belief that the 
finest building in the world will not 
"^ kill?! the effect of a poor location. 
There is hardly any use in talking 
architecture, without first talking 
„proper setting.“ 

Of course, the school must be con- 
venient, it must serve the greatest 
number of people and all that sort 
of thing, but above all, if it to be a 
school of the better class, the kind 
of schoo] that will produce a better 
grade of American youth, it must 
have primarily the better location. 

Then there is the school itself. 
That too has an influence on the 
‘‘kid’’ mind. The youngster spends 
a lot of time there within and about 
the walls of the building. And he 
remembers those things in after 
years, both consciously and uncon- 
seiously. 

How many old timers there are 
that look back on the ‘‘old red school 
house'' and tell how they used to 
get wood out in the sehool yard and 
keep the old wood stove going 
through the cold days of winter! 
They remember those things and 
they probably have been influenced 


N this and like commu- 

nities, public sentiment ts 
everything. With public sen- 
timent nothing can fail; with- 
out 1t nothing can succeed. 
Consequently, he who molds 
public sentument goes deeper 
than he who enacts statutes 
or pronounces decisions. 


Abraham Lincoln 


a thousand times unconsciously, by 
the little duties they had to perform 
and the little feeling of responsibil- 
ity for the wood stove that they had 
to tend. 


S too the youngster of today is 
» influenced by environment. His 
ideas of beauty and art and culture 
come not so much from the books 
that he studies, for after all they 
are only studies, but from the things 
he associates himself with every day 
and which he sees and knows to be 
real things. 

Can you imagine a dark red brick 
sehool house situated in the dark 
and murky atmosphere of the 


The stairways are a good width, slate 
treads on iron strings, and risers. 
Walls wainscoted, all fire safe 
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Many stenographers are here receiving their first 


training in business 


dingiest part of town, the building 
covered with soot and grime! Cer- 
tainly not a very attractive place 
for the ‘‘kids’’ to spend the most 
precious part of their early lives. 
Can you look inside the walls 0 
the building and find narrow, dark 
stairways winding down out of the 
way corners of the building? Can 
you see rooms illy-lighted and paint. 
ed dark green or blue or a deep d 
brown, sort of a ''liver' ei 
painted up in that way to avo 
showing up the dirt that was 80 we 
evitable? Can you see floors 5 
were as black as the pot and r 
slivers and splinters, prepared wit 
the same idea of preserving the ap- 
pearance of cleanliness? ool 
Why not give the kid a se e 
building that's a bit bright par 
eheery that he will enjoy going 5 
Why not make it a bit attractive y 
making the outside look a little deco- 
rative? Why not give the kid a 
coat of cream paint on the walls in- 
side so that when a dark rainy ed 
comes along, he'll have the sem? 
lance of sunshine anyway! An 
he does get a spot of dirt on : 
walls, he Il know the how and id 
and where of the spot and maybe : 
won't make any more spots on id 
wall. Nobody ever taught 4 5 
eleanliness by covering up his dir y 
habits and ‘‘kidding’’ him End 
thinking that everything was 
maeulate. of 
And then there is the matter o 
heating and ventilating. Very M 
sehools ean boast of an Qi ^d 
of either warm air or fresh air. 5 
pecially is this true of the RAE : 
the small suburban town where : 
janitor has to tend the furnace n 
all the other equipment in the p Ay 
Frequently, the janitor is not du 
most alert to note. changes 10 
weather conditions and;in the nee 
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View in the cooking room where some future house- 
keepers are getting valuable training 


for more or less heat or ventilation. 
Who suffers? Not the board of 
education, nor the village trustees, 
but the little kids who are penned 
up for the greater portion of the 
day. And likely as not, in some 
room of the school, some class or 
other is being lectured on the evil 
effects of carbon dioxide on the 
human system or on the results of 
excessive changes of heat or cold 
on the muscles of the body. 
Plumbing is one of the crimes of 
all publie institutions. One has 
only to go into a public building 
and note the conditions. Inade- 
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quate facilities, the cheapest fixtures 
in many eases, and in many other 
cases, improper installation. Grad- 
ually this phase of neglect is being 
overcome as newer and better classes 
of fixtures and fittings are used 
widely for similar purposes in 
private dwellings and apartments. 

(‘loak room facilities can only add 
to the more efficient and economical 
use of the school house. Generous 
proportions and real arrangement 
instead of the method of designing 
class rooms first and then using 
whatever space is left for such 
things as coat and hat rooms, and 
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View of lunch room; note location of same on 
the basement plan shown below 


wash rooms and the like. Examples 
of this method of laying out school 
buildings will be in existence for the 
next seventy-five years. 

Then there is the matter of indoor 
recreation. So many games require 
the use of a gymnasium during the 
winter months that even very small 
schools cannot afford to overlook 
this important adjunct. Nothing 
promotes the spirit of fellowship 
more than meeting at athletic events 
especially during the winter months 
when recreation of this nature is 
more or less at a standstill. Whether 
one is in the audience or a par- 
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Interior view of gymnasium, this 
room is same size as auditorium 
pictured below 


tieipant in the games, there is a 
social and educational value of the 
competitive form of exercise that 
ean be had in no other way. The 
outdoor athletie field is equally im- 
portant. It is, however, given more 
thought and attention today than in- 
door athleties. 

All these things enter into the 
making of a good school building 
sueh as a community may be justly 
proud of. And now somebody asks 
why is it such a diffieult problem to 
have schools of that character? We 
know what a sehool is, of what it 
ought to consist, how it ought to be 
arranged, and why. But we con- 
tinue to build schools in many com- 
munities that. ought never to be 
built. 

The question is who is at fault for 
the perpetration of public abomina- 


tions. Is it the architect? Is it the 
builder? Is it the board of educa- 
tion? Or is it the taxpayer? 


And the best answer to all the 


questions asked above is simply 
Ves.“ It is all of them who are to 
blame. 


First, the member of the board of 
edueation or trustees or whoever it 
is who has the responsibility of 
choosing plans and building sites is 
not often a man who has the quali- 
fications and experience to enable 
him to perform this task with jus- 
tice to himself or to the community. 
He is usually a man who has been 
elected to a thankless and salaryless 
job which he has to attend to after 
his daily work at the office or place 
of business. He is usually a man 
who does not care particularly for 


: 


the job but feels it his duty to the 
community to do what he can. 

The work involves the loss of sleep 
on his part and he often grows tired 
and weary in the consideration of 
plans and speeifieations whieh wear 
on well into the night, in many in- 
stanees. Perhaps, he is just a little 
impatient at a time when care and 
precaution is necessary and the poor 
heating plant goes into the building 
or the inferior grade of plumbing is 
specified in the contract. 


HE taxpayer is to be consider- 

ed. He is also responsible for 
poor school buildings. An appro- 
priation is proposed for a building 
and site. If the appropriation 
seems too large or too burden- 
some, the taxpayer feels inclined 
to vote against such expendi- 
ture. lf the appropriation is small 
enough to suit the taxpayers' sense 
of proportion, it is usually too small 
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to provide the erection of a proper 
building. 

The taxpayer must be educated to 
better things in matters of scholastic 
equipment for if he is reasoned with 
by men who know, he will invariably 
fall in line. 

The builder also comes in for his 
share of the blame. He too has a 
priee eompetition to meet and he 
may do it by taking less profits from 
the job, or as is most often the case, 
he specifies inferior equipment ın an 
alternative bid and thus schools are 
built on a strictly price basis. 

The architect can only be blamed 
for giving the people what they want 
or what they think they want. The 
fine examples of what may be done 
that have come into being the last 
few years should inspire every build- 
er and architect to greater effort im 
permitting the erection of only the 
best and finest sehool buildings. 

Fine sehool architecture has come 
into its own. It is an effort to play 
up to the finer things in the child 
mind of Ameriea, an effort to bring 
out the better qualities and to sur- 
round the child with an environment 
that will bring into his mind the fact 
that the beauty, and the art and the 
refinement that he is taught in the 
text books, is an aetual living reality 
in the things of everyday life and 15 
something that is attainable and 
something that he should strive to 
attain. 

In bringing this condition about 
in the mind of the child, the modern 
idea of sehool building is perform- 
ing one of the greatest works of edu- 
cation that can be performed. 


The auditorium is well equipped p 
entertainments, etc. The group 
Stage gives an idea of its size 
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‘Build Ye Better” 


The Seventh Article of a Series By Ernest McCullough 


NTIL within quite recent 
U times there were but three 
materials used in buildings 
namely, wood, stone and clay, the 
last named being used in several 
forms. 

In very early times small build- 
ings were made in many countries 
of a sort of basket work which was 
plastered with mud, as has been 
mentioned earlier in these articles. 
Then eame in the use of mud placed 
in forms, much as concrete is placed 
today. This was followed by sun- 
dried bricks, the latter by bricks 
baked in furnaees, the fire burned 
brick being followed by hollow clay 
tile. Burned brieks however sup- 
planted sun-dried bricks, but hollow 
tile has not supplanted solid brick. 

Mud plaster work continued until 
within the past two hundred years 
in England and it is used today in 
some Asiatic and African countries. 
In England it was known as ‘‘wat- 
tle and daub,’’ the word ‘‘wattle’’ 
used as a noun, signifying a flexible 
twig or rod and when used as a verb 
Meaning something that is formed 
by binding or plaiting with twigs. 
In Old French the word ‘‘dauber’”’ 
meant to plaster, the word ‘‘daub”’ 
being derived from it and standing 
for work that is rather coarsely done 
in the way of plastering or painting. 

Sun dried brick do not stand ex- 
posure to weather in a satisfactory 
manner and the same may be said 
of the ‘‘wattle and daub’’ walls in 
England as well as the walls of 
‘‘pise’’ in France and other parts 
of Europe. This led to the early 
use of a plaster coat on the exterior 
of such walls to make them durable 
against weather and on the inside 
to make them hard and also to close 
up the breding places of vermin, for 


such walls are filled always with. 


vermin. 

To make sun dried brick tough 
and easy to handle without excessive 
breakage it was common to use 
grass, manure and other vegetable 
matter as a binder. To make pise 
hold together it is common to use 
eonsiderable amounts of hay and 
straw in the mixture and when it 
becomes dry a nicer breeding place 


for vermin is hard-to find. By the 
use of plaster on the outside the 
mud was not softened by rains and 
the use of plaster or whitewash on 
the interior kept out vermin to some 
extent, improved the appearance of 
the rooms and afforded a place on 
which the owner could exercise his 
ability as a fresco artist. 


ISE is used now in Europe for 

unimportant buildings on farms 
and in small villages. Recipes given 
to the writer by French builders are 
as follows: 

1. Four parts clay, one part sand, 
one part small gravel. 

2. Two parts clay, one part sand, 
two parts vegetable loam. 

3. One part clay, one part small 
gravel, two parts vegetable loam. 

The differences in the mixtures 
were caused by localities, sand and 
gravel in some being easier to obtain 
than vegetable loam, or it having 
been found in some places that one 
mixture was cheaper than another. 
Water was added to give the desired 
degree of plasticity and in some dis- 
tricts considerable hay or straw was 
added while the material was being 
deposited in forms in order to bind 
it together for the avoidance of 
eracks while the wall was drying. 

When the wall is dry it is covered 
with a plaster coat composed of four 
parts of clay and one part of lime, 
together with as much coarse hair 
as the plasterer deems to be sufficient 
to reinforce this plaster. This 
plaster 1s used on both sides of the 
wall and it is valueless unless the 
wall is absolutely dry before apply- 
ing. After a period of seasoning 
the exterior is covered with another 
coat of better plaster. 

Walls of pise take up humidity 
like a fine sponge so it should not be 
founded directly upon the soil. 
They should be placed upon a 
foundation of brick or stone laid up 
in eement mortar and eovered with 
a plaster coat of cement mortar as 
a water table. This material was 
falling into disuse for many years 
prior to the World War, but it has 
been revived in all the devastated 
regions as a proper thing to use for 
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walls, for buildings for animals and 
other necessary structures that 
should be durable, yet low in eost. 

The use of plaster on the exterior 
of buildings to protect sun dried 
elay was extended to the protection 
of buildings having walls of stone. 
Until quite recent times the use of 
good lime and sand, and eement and 
sand, mortar in briek and stone 
walls of ordinary dwellings, farm 
houses, road walls, ete. was not com- 
mon in buildings of the poor and 
medium well-to-do people.  Ordi- 
nary mortar was composed of clay 
and sand, a better grade having 
some lime mixed in it. 


HE use of such cheap material 
explains the extra thickness 
of many walls found in buildings 
more than a century old. The ma- 
terial served well to form a bed on 
which to lay stones irregular in size 
and shape, and to fill the vertical 
joints but a protection was needed 
to prevent the entrance of moisture. 
This proteetion was many times ob- 
tained by simply raking the joints 
to a depth of an inch or so and fill- 
ing the space with a water-resisting - 
plaster. The more well-to-do people : 
went one step farther and covered 
the whole exterior with stucco. 

To thousands of us who served in 
France during the recent war it was 
a post-graduate course in construc- 
tion to see illustrated in ruined vil- 
lages practically every step taken by 
man in his advancement in the art 
of building. Many of the buildings 
were quite old and many of com- 
paratively recent date, say one or 
two hundred years, were built by 
methods no doubt used for thousand 
of years previous. The writer will 
never forget how interested he was 
in going over a city recaptured from 
the Germans only a few weeks prior 
to his visit in the summer of 1917, 


-and in which three to four shells 


were dropped each day, and looking 
at the ruins of houses and garden 
walls whieh were merely elay mortar. 
It seemed to him that the rebuild- 
ing of such places in the old manner 
would be a far less eostly matter 
(Please turn to page 104) 


SUALLY a people's history 
| | is recorded in its architec- 

ture. Nomads form an ex- 
ception and the Turk has always 
been a nomad. When he appeared 
in Asia Minor centuries ago he 
brought with him tents which he 
later forsook for the permanent 
shelter of the more civilized peoples 
he conquered. Even the structure, 
which in Constantinople, is the 
spiritual center of Mohammedanism 
— Saint Sophia—was built bv the 
despised adherents of another re- 
ligion. 
More than six hundred years have 
passed sinee the Turk made his ap- 
pearanee on the Bosphorus. At one 
time his armies had conquered half 
of Europe and his ships reigned su- 
preme in the Mediterranean. Yet 
he never developed into a real build- 
er. It is true that there exist many 


Residence street showing jutting up- 
per story construction 
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many of his religious edifices, espe- | -.... 
eially of its eupoles and domes. Age 
Mohammed the Conqueror’s ar- | 
mies, and those of his successors, car- 
ried with them throughout the 
Levant, North 
Africa, and even 
into Spain, their 
impressions of 
the Byzantine 
structures of 
Constanti n o ple 
and modified 
them gradually 
as the Arabie in- 
dividuality began 
to express 1tsel 
during the pen- 
ods when peace 
reigned. Arabian 
art reflected 


fine examples in various localities -r i 
of so-called Turkish Architecture, | 
but it is wrong to call it so. Although 
it apparently possesses the elements 
of a distinctive style, it is neverthe- 
less an adaptation of Byzantine art 
modified by Arabian influences. 
Byzantine art may be said to have 
had its inception with the building 
of Saint Sophia under Justinian. 
This strueture is unique and has 
never been equalled. Its style gave 
birth in the East to the styles of 
both Moor and Arab; in the West to 
the styles of the Roman and Anglo- 
Saxon, and in the North to the style 
of the Slav. The latter, alone, has 
eonserved the purity of its lines in 


The Suleiman 
Mosque, and be- 
low is the Dolma 
Bagtche Palace 
Entrance 


Above the Sultan Ahmed Fountain 


and below exterior St. Sophia Mosque 
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conditions prevailing wherever Mo- 
hammedans settled until at the close 
of the Twelfth Century it had de- 
veloped into a distinctive style of 
which many examples are existing 
today. 

Many of these are in Constanti- 
nople, of which may be mentioned 
the Suleiman and Sultan Ahmed 
mosques and the Sultan Ahmed 
Fountain. 

Another style which shows the 
European influence is shown in the 
entranee gate to the Dolma Bagtche 
Palace grounds. 

Turkish structures are usually 
ornamented with a wealth of archi- 
tectural detail and conventionalized 
flowers, unlike Arabic structures in 
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Above the Matchka Apartments. Be- 
low interior of St. Sophia Mosque 
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which geometrical patterns pre- 
dominate. Another distinctive fea- 
ture is the stalaetite areh and eapital 
which is well illustrated in some 
mosque entranees as shown here. 
An attempt to adapt Arabie de- 
signs to struetures of a later period 
has been made by present day archi- 
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Sultan Ahmed Mosque 


tects; this, however, is limited by the 
purpose of the building. In Con- 
stantinople narrow eity lots, front- 
ing on streets still narrower, do not 
lend themselves well to this type of 
architecture which demands space 
in which to spread out. The result 
has been that such structures 
usually hide a modern plan behind 
facades covered with a lot of style- 
less ornamentations whieh ean only 
be deseribed as Levantine. * 

However, there are a few out- 
standing examples of a more success- 
ful nature, among which may be 
mentioned the Imperial museum, 
the Publie Debt building, and the 
not yet eompleted Evkaf Building 
whieh will house the Constantinople 
Bourse in a modern strueture. 

One of the latest publie struetures 


Mosque Entrance 
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Exterior view of the Cinema Alham- 
bra in Constantinople 


to be completed is the Cinema Al- 
hambra which is a_ thoroughly 
equipped photoplay house of mod- 
ern type. 

The chandelier and wall lamps 
shown in the latter are all of brass. 
Wall decorations from the main 
floor to the balcony cornice are of 
tile with blue as the dominant color 
which is continued in cold water 
paint on the arched ceiling. 

The projection room above the 
balcony is worthy of note on ac- 
count of the originality of its design 
which harmonizes perfectly with the 
rest of the theater. 

The stairway panels have been 
executed in oil and add to the exotic 
charm of this oriental interior. 

Constantinople boasts of only two 
really first class hotels which have 
been built by European architects 
along European lines. There are 
many others whose chief distinetion 
is their laek of adequate bathing 
facilities and elevators. 

During late years, the European 
seetion of Constantinople has ex- 
panded and a number of modern 
apartment houses have been ereeted. 
Their exteriors are usually . very 
plain and similar to  Ameriean 
struetures and their plans leave 
much to be desire ` 


The room nt is often 
faulty and n kitehens 
and dinine »e lighted 
artificial! gs along 


the Bosphorus this ean be exeused 
because all available living and bed 
room spaee is arranged so as to as- 
sure a view of this magnificent body 
of water. 

There are many private houses of 
a pleasing exterior, especially those 
of recent construction. The great 
majority, however, is of the type 
built in long rows and often badly 
planned. Heat is provided by coal 
or wood stoves and in Turkish 
houses by ‘‘mangals’’ which are 
large, sprawling, brass, charcoal 
burning braziers placed in the cen- 
ters. of rooms. 

Very few houses are equipped 
with bath rooms although the use of 
modern plumbing fixtures is general 
except in Turkish houses where the 
old Turkish fixtures prescribed for 
eustomary ablutions are still in use. 


Y far the greater portion of the 
population lives in small houses 
whose floor plans are badly designed 
as compared with those of western 
homes. The providing of adequate 
light and air to each room is appar- 
ently a minor consideration nor is 
running water considered a neces- 
sity even though the latter is sup- 
plied to nearly all houses construct- 
ed during the last decade. 

Little eomfort is offered to the 
occupants who usually content 
themselves with a few divans and 
rugs for furnishings unless it hap- 
pens to be someone of means and 
aequainted with European interiors 
in whieh ease the rooms are fitted 
out with gilt and gaudy imitations 
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of French or German art salons. 

The poorer elements of the popul- 
ation find shelter in dilapidated 
wooden structures of which the 
greater part of Constantinople is 
composed. These are built after no 
particular style but usually have as 
a distinguishing feature a jutting 


upper story cantilevered out over 


the narrow street. 

Wherever it is possible there is a 
garden or a bit of green for the 
Turk loves flowers. Some of Con- 
stantinople’s gardens are very at- 
tractive as the Turk usually leaves 
nature a free hand in their fashion- 
ing and rarely goes in for sculp- 
tured architectural effects or the 
planting of trees to obtain illusions 
of depth and distance. But he does 
make lavish use of water in foun- 
tains, pools and basins. 

The best examples of the garden- 
ers’ art can be seen along the abrupt 
shores of the Bosphorus. Here the 
summer houses of Turkey's rich and 
influential inhabitants are built 
close to the water's edge from which 
the terraced gardens rise invitingly 
to the heights beyond. 

The foundations of most of these 
houses are of stone and the super- 
structures of wood. Many of the 
finest have already been destroyed 
by fire and may never be rebuilt. 
Some belonged to different members 
of the imperial family, and are now 
but silent proofs of bygone splen- 
dours but stil full of majestic 
beauty in their decay. : 

In any Mohammedan city the 
most typieal strueture is the mosque 


Interior view of the Cinema Alhambra showing ornamental tile stairs 
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which is the edifice dedicated to the 
Mussulman religion. With this 
structure is often combined a school, 
court, bath, fountain and mauso- 
leum. 

It is the graceful minaret which 
adds the Arabic touch to the other- 
wise Byzantine structure. Without 
these slender, monolithic shafts of 
masonry with their stalactite capi- 
tals, from the top of which the 
muezzin calls the faithful to prayer, 
Stamboul’s skyline would be mono- 
tonous. 

The exteriors of mosques are 
` usually of dressed stone-coursed 
ashlar up to the domed roof which is 
covered with either sheet lead or 
copper. Their architectural beauty 
lies in the proportions of masses 
rather than in details of individual 
parts, although there are many in- 
stances, notably some of the produc- 
tions of the Turkish architect Sinan 
which show what can be achieved in 


View looking towards the highly ornamented projection booth 


this respect by one understanding 
the harmony of mass and detail. 

Often only the interiors of 
mosques are finished and decorated; 
sometimes elaborately tiled like the 
interior of the mosque of Sultan 
Ahmed. Sinan was also master of 
this art and the tiled panels pro- 
duced under his direction are gems 
of ceramic craftsmanship. 

The ‘‘hamam’’ or publie bath 
house is another structure typical of 
Mohammedan communities and is 
found in the smallest villages. 


It is usually composed of four 
major sections. Near the entrance 
is the disrobing chamber from which 
one enters the rest room provided 
with divans where the occupants 
may recline and sip their coffee. 

This section opens into the main 
bath chamber, usually divided into 
three sections, filled with cisterns of 
hot water and sometimes showers. 
In the back of these are the sections 
eontaining the fuel and the heating 
apparatus. 

These places are frequented by 
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the majority of the population and 
take the place of the bathing con- 
veniences lacking in their homes. 

Turkish civil architecture has for 
generations developed in a hap- 
hazard fashion following .neither 
rule nor system. Its builders paid 
very little attention to comfort and 
hygiene. | 

Only in the commercial and aris- 
toeratie sections of cities and towns 
are the buildings of masonry con- 
struction. Elsewhere all construc- 
tion is a style-less cheap and without 
interior and exterior decorations, 
even sadly lacking in paint and pre- 
servatives. 

The reason for the erection of 
structures of such little permanence 
is attributed to the frequency of 
earthquakes and the low purchasing 
power of the average inhabitant, 
who in order to carry out the pre- 
cepts of his religion with regard to 
the privacy of his family is required 
to have an independent establish- 
ment. 

These conditions have caused the 
dilapidated look of the greater por- 
tions of Turkish cities whose wooden 
structures have been twisted and 
cracked by the heat and cold so that 
often an entire row leaning in 
one direction appears to be support- 
ed by a few timbers inclined op- 
positely. It is, therefore, not sur- 
prising that fires break out fre- 
quently and wipe out entire sections 
of the city. 
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Novel lobby 
treatment is 
shown in this 
close-up view. 
Note how 
circle of tile 
work extends 
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out in side- 
walk, in line 
with the mar- 
quise above. 
View below 
shows theatre 
nearly ready 


‘Unusual Movie Theatre 


CHARMING ex- 
A ample of the pos- 

sibilities of 
thoughtful treatment of a 
narrow frontage building 
lot for a moving picture 
theatre is afforded by the 
Colonial Theatre of Wilk- 
insburgh, Pa., erected for 
Rowland & Clark from 
plans prepared by William 
Edward Snamen, archi- 
tect, Empire Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh. 


In spite of the frontage 
restriction, a sense of 
spaciousness is obtained by 
providing a semi-circular 
lobby of unusual depth; 
and the effect is enhanced 
by earrying the tile floor- 
ing of the lobby almost to 
the curb line With the 
ornamental iron marquise 
extending the same dis- 
tance from the property 
line, one has the feeling of 
actually being inside the 
theatre, and is drawn to 
the box-office which oc- 
eupies the center of the 


lobby. ~“ a cotta col- 
umns rior trim 
vie! contrast 
to k facing, 
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and recessed windows add 
to the effect of lightness 
and grace. The contractor 
was E. Z. Peffer of Wilk- 
insburgh. Photos were spe- 
cially taken for BUILDING 
AGE by F. C. Viets, of 
Pittsburgh. 

Within the theater, a 
novel note is struck in the 
arrangement of the screen. 
A flight of steps flanked 
by curved balustrades 
lends a sense of dignity 
and carries the eye in- 
evitably to the sereen 
above. Slender pilasters 
frame the proscenium arch 
which is hung with heavy 
curtains when the screen 
is not in use. 


The auditorium is light- 
ed by an indireet lighting 
system, and candelabra 
placed at intervals along 
the wall provide illumin- 
ation between screenings. 
A shallow balcony fur- 
nishes additional seating 
capacity, and behind this 
is the projection booth, 
separated from the audi- 
torium and rendered ab- 
solutely safe to the spec- 
tators. | 
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For The 
Narrow Lot 
Here's a : 
Clever House | -23 

Design 


Designed Specially 
for 
Building Age 
and The 
Builders’ Journal 


SECOUD FLOOR, PLAN 


By R. C. Hunter ` — 
OF fE 


& Brother, 
Architects 
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OW diffieult it is to find a 
H house of good design and 

proportion that will fit on 
the narrow city lot. Where land is 
expensive and desirable, the house 
should be in keeping. It must be 
narrow and yet artistic. 

Here is a house that will meet the 
requirements of the highly devel- 
oped eity. While it is attraetive 
and not at all erowded in appear- 
ance, it will still go on a lot with a 
frontage of only forty feet, and 
there will be ample space for a drive 
on one side and feet of grass on the 
other. 

The house is of pleasing design in 
frame construction, and if properly 


earried «ut with harmonizing roof, . 


shutters and sidewalls, will make a 
most interesting little home. The 
columns, gable, ends, ete., are after 
good old New England colonial 
models. 

There is a large cellar, containing 
coal bin, laundry, steam heating 
boiler, storage space, ete., all well 
lighted and ventilated by windows 
in areas. The first floor consists of 
a large living room, extending the 
whole width of the house, dining 
room, kitehen, pantry, vestibule and 
large living poreh, whieh may be 
enelosed in glass during the winter. 

The stairs go up from the living 
room whieh has a large fireplace, to 
a hall on the second floor. All three 
bed rooms eonneet with this hall, as 


does the bath room. Each bedroom 
has ample light, and ideal closets, 
so that it is an easy matter for the 
housewife to find a place for every- 
thing. | 

A most attractive color scheme 
would be obtained by using white 
paint on the sidewalls, shutters of 
that delightful shade called ‘‘Colo- 
nial'" blue and variegated roof. 
The flower boxes filled with gerani- 
ums and hanging vines and the 
green of the grass and foliage, of the 
trees, would complete a lovely pic- 
ture indeed. 

It is estimated that this house 
would eost about $7,300 to build 
complete, including heat.by hot air 
furnace. 


Quantity Survey for This House 


HE quantities given are for estimating. All measure- BRICK WORK 
ments are NET unless otherwise noted; areas given Common brickwork for ehimney............. 120 cu. ft. 
for such items as sheathing, flooring, ete., are net (or 2.4 M) 
areas to be covered with no allowance for matching, waste, Face brick for hearth and jambs............ 15 sq. ft. 
etc. Minor outs have been disregarded. (or 105 brick) 
Such items as clearing site, temporary work and pro- Fire brick for fireplack eie eens 15 sq. ft. 
tection, scaffolding and general equipment and supplies have (or 75 brick) 
not been included. 8 in. x 12 in. T. C. flue lining................ 58 lin. ft. 
Such items as are marked **Unit?? are to be estimated in 3 in. bluestone chimney cap 1 ft. 8 in. x 3 ft. 
a lump sum, following the requirements of the plans and DEO Nora eerie 1 Unit 
specifications. 
EXCAVATION MASON’S IRON WORK 
(Excavation for pipe trenches not included) Fireplace damper (3 ft. 0 in. opg. with throat, 
Excavation for cell P:: 195 cu. yds. ...;; Ge cae d aque Pre 1 Unit 
Excavation for footinggsgsss. 13 cu. yds. C. I.ash dump. epi v ac oad ot eee once OUR 1 Unit 
Exeavation for areas 6 cu. yds. C. I. Cleanout door for ash pit 12 in. x 16 in.).. 1 Unit 
Exeavation for trench walls................ 10 eu. yds. C. I. Cleanout door for boiler flue (8 in. x 8 in.) 1 Unit 
Exeavation for leader drains and dry wells... 6 eu. yds. Thimble for boiler flu . 1 Unit 
Backfilling around walls, et.. 32 cu. yds. Chimney Iron 3 ft. 0 in. long hand wrought.. Le wer m 
Leader Drains and Dry Wells. 
Fieldstone for dry wells. 5 cu. yds. TILE WORK 
4 in. salt glazed tile drain pipe............ 18 eu. yds. Tile Work for Bath Rooms. 
4 in. elboW8..... eee oett hn 8 xa Floor, (1 in. hex. Whiteꝶꝰ . 25 sq. ft. 
Wainscot (3 i 6 in. white wall tile)).... 84 sq. ft. 
MASONRY 6 in. sanitary 4s ... ͥ 12 lin. ft. 
Concrete Work. Moulded Cip sss ⁵ð 22 lin. ft. 
Conerete for cellar Wallas s. 25 cu. ft 
Concrete for footing ee . 158 cu. ft SHEET METAL WORK 
Concrete for trench walls........ lees 136 cu. ft Tin roof on dormernsss . 395 sq. ft. 
Concrete for area walls........... EEZZXZLIIE 120 eu. ft Copper flashings for roofs, ete............... 36 lin. ft. 
Cellar Floor (3 in. eonerete and l in. cement Copper flashing for column cap 8 caps 
finish) ) ‚d‚ꝛ „6 563 sq. ft Copper flashing and counterflashing for chimney 6 lin. ft. 
Area bottoms (brick and sand „. 30 sq. ft 4 in. half round hanging gutter............. 48 lin. ft. 
Porch floors (12 in. cinders, 3 in. conc. and 1 in. 3 in. dia. leaders Lk RE e 50 lin. ft 
cement finish, colored and blocked off)... 189 sq ft Bends for sume.......... leere enn 0 . 
Concrete formewddddm”mE . 2200 Sq. ft Gutter Chin bles ue ba vo Aron OR rns N 
Pointing cellar window sillssee es. 20 lin. ft 3 in. x 4 in. galv. iron gas range vent........ 20 lin. ft. 
Cap and thimble for Sum UP PUß .... 13 ` 
PLASTERING 
Three coat patent plaster on wood or metal CARPENTRY 
Jath, groe. 615 sq. yds. All timber to be of No. 1 common stock, unless 
. (Net 506 sq. yds.) noted. 
G. I. corner beads «6c iwi eies rh rm ot 70 lin. ft. Cellar Girders. 
8 in. x 10 in. spruce—1/12, 1/10, 1/8........ 150 F. B. M. 
2 in. x 3 in. nailer—60 lin. ft.............. 30 F. B. M. 
: i Sills. 
LUE Print Plans and Specifications of 4 in. x 6 in.—2/18, 3/16, 1/14, 1/12, 1/8.... 216 F. B. M. 
many Beautiful Homes of Moderate Cost Posts. 
ean be supplied at a nominal price by Buip- 875 " x : 5 M LE 284 F. B. M. 
ING Acre and THE BUILDERS” JOURNAL, 239 s E 4 in.—118/10] 56/8 cir 1117 F. B. M. 
West 39th Street, New York. Poreh Columns Cores. |j 
! 4 m x ,,, 75 F. B. M. 
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Studs, etc., 2nd floor. 

2-in. x 4 in ,,, ð EAE ceed 
First Floor Joists. 

2 in. x 10 in.—33/14, 14/10................ 
Second Floor Joists. 

2 in. x 10 in.—32/14, 13/12................ 
Second Floor Ceiling Beams. 
2 in. x 6 in.—18/12, 36/10................ 
Forch Ceiling Beams, etc. 

2 in x 4 inn e,. x RE TR nes 
Living Porch and Ent. Porch Rafters. 

2m. x 6 rr chap task 
Porch Plates. 

9m xI10.41n—4/12. AO sik 03 
Rafters. 

2 in. x 6 in.— 8/16, 37/12, 4/10, 34/8....... 
Ridge. 

2-3n. X $.1n.—2/]2.4 ma duds arcs RES 
Floor Bridging. 

Zina 20-94 hnic fb. vue EREUEREPS 
Cornice Outlookers. 

2 in, x 4 in,—795 hn. ft s 
Celiar Partitions (studs). 

Jom. x 4 r rr REVO 
Sheathing ( in. x 8 in. shiplap). 

Walls—to cover 

Flat roofs—to cover 
Sheathing paper (waterproof)............... 
Shingle lath—7$ in. x 2 in 
Grounds, 3/4 in. x 2 in. surfaced one side.... 
Sheathing for Cellar Partitions. 


€ 0999 0999€» 995» «9999 9*9 o8 € 9 


(7$ in. x 8 in. shiplap)—to cover 
Rough Floring ( in. x 8 in. shiplap). 
lst and 2nd floors—to cover 
Furring (% in. x 2 in)) 
Shingle roofs (18 in. stained shingles) —8.5 
SQUATOS. ec 
Shingle sides (24 in. stained shingles) 15.3 
Gare REPE EC ss Evo ds 


EXTERIOR FINISH 


Watertable (7/8 in. x 2 in. strip)............ 
Main Cornice. 
Tá-1n. x I2 Im. SOÍBE S eo es cack ERES 
T4 ML-X , bn bes 
Raking Cornice. 
1415 in mould... veio rr EY REEF 
Dormer Cornice. 
n in. x 4 in. assess. RE LIRE» A 
CCC 
1½ in. mould 


4 m bed mould... 2 eves od RR tataa ees 
7G Jn. * 2 Jn. ,. HER ER e 
Poreh Finish, Living Porch. 
6 in. x 6 in. box cols. 7 ft. 10 in. long with 
ceap and Dises oce et y RR ES pat 
6 in. pilaster, 7 ft. 10 in. long, with cap and 
base 
Sawed bracket, 10 in. face, 1 ft. 3 in. deep, 
2 Ate 8 IBS DEOJS red gue nated eh ot pae ce 
2 in bed. moüld. iiu s eens RE ERES ES 
TR. A d in t cc? v wie koe oe 
"6. in € 2 ll. eie. RR RE 
Ta dt rr E AU ET fe. 
1% in. neck mould....................... 
6 in. fluted frieze, 4 ft. 3 in. long.......... 
Be ins ß 1h. eee IW EN 
5g in. x 4 in. M. & B. ceil.—to cover 
Paneled ceiling, 3 ft. 3 in. x 4 ft. 6 in..... 


*9$ 009090 90999 9599099» 92.8020€28299* eee oes @ 


6* 90969 96909 % „% % %% „%%—f Gch „ „ „„ „ „ „6 „ 


Rear Porch. 
8 in. x 8 in. box col. 7 ft. 10 in. long, with 
eap and ese... Axe A E 
rr: 
f! df VR d Sues 
7& in. x G in. fr 
1% in. nec! 
2 in. bed 
565 in. X 
BA in. > 


* » 9 6 eee ee „„ „ * „„ 


* 9909 9209222027922 ew „„ * ew 0 


1320 F. B. M. 
1006 F. B. M. 
1005 F. B. M. 
510 F. B. M. 
143 F. B. M. 
180 F. B. M. 
117 F. B. M. 
924 F. B. M. 
32 F. B. M. 
110 F. B. M. 
50 F. B. M. 
94 F. B. M. 
1890 sq. ft. 
360 sq. ft. 
2100 sq. ft. 
2000 lin. ft. 
1000 lin. ft. 
280 sq. ft. 


1230 sq. ft. 
150 lin. ft. 


5900 
5000 


115 


48 
48 


46 


shingles 


shingles 


eae 


. e o 


eee 


e o o oè 
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lyg in. x 4 in. floor—to cover........ oe ees 

% in. x 4 in. floor fascia.............. eer 
Flower Boxes. (zine lined). 

16 in. x 16 in. x 18 in..... 3 PE AE 3 

12 in. x 12 in. x 6 ft. 2 in á 
Lattice Panel. 

2 ft. 60 in x 9 ft 2 in wig 8 
Windows. 


Frames complete with sash, outside trim, 
etc., sash 144 in. thick glazed D. T. 
Cellar Windows. 
Single top hung casem. sa. 3 ft. 0 in. x 2 ft. 
i!!!! TUS stad 
Mull. sash ea. 3 ft. 0 in. x 2 ft. 0 in. 4 light 
First Floor Windows. 


Single D. H. Sa. 2 ft. 8 in. x 5 ft. 0 in.— 
I2 Wight. 2225x429 00 5 2d Geena conte eee 
Mull. D. H. Sa. ea. 2 ft. 8 in. x 5 ft. 0 in.— 
r èͤ AA d ADOS DENS Es 
Single D. H. Sa. 2 ft. 6 in. x 3 ft. 2 in.— 
If eoa eR UE e I M roa 
Mull. D. H. Sa. ea. 2 ft. 6 in. x 3 ft. 2 in.— 
I2 Dght are aaa Lon E VeL LAM CE D das 
Triplet D. H. Sa. ea. 2 ft. 6 in. x 3 ft. 2 in.— 
if! 8 
Single casem. 2 ft. 0 in. x 3 ft. 0 in.— 
9 NGG sinc Seta ⁰ͤAV—T—T—T———— Se paa 


Seeond Floor Windows. 


Single D. H. sa. 2 ft. 6 in. x 4 ft. 6 in.— 
iii ead UP ge edes 
Single D. H. Sa. 2 ft. 6 in. x 3 ft. 2 in.— 
i 8 
Mull. D. H. Sash. ea. 2 ft. 6 in. x 4 ft. 6 in.— 
Ill ³ð Ä weeeas 


Attie Windows. 
Single hinged semi-circular 3 ft. 0 in. dia... 
Shutters. (11% in. thick solid paneled). 
2 ft. 8 in 9 ft Lin. r 
2 ft. Gain r! y eee ke 
Blinds. (1% in. thick, fixed louvres). 
2 ft, 6 in. Xx 9 ft. in f: 8 
2 ft. 6 im x4 ft. T in. Pr 
Exterior door frames, (1% in. thick rabbeted) 
(Complete with outside trim) 
Front Entrance frame, door 3 ft. 0 in. x 7 ft. 
0 in. 


T ft 30^ 38 TCC 
Frame for Rear Ent. Door 2 ft. 8 in. x 7 ft. 

0 in. 
Frame for cellar ent. door 2 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 

8 in. 
Exterior Doors (all to detail) 

Front ent. door, 3 ft. 0 in. x 7 ft. O in. x 


,,, UCET PRÉ 
Doors to Living Porch pr. ea. 2 ft. 6 in. x 
7 ft. 0 in. x 1% in. glazed D. T......... 
Rear Door, 2 ft. 8 in. x 7 ft. 0 in. x 1% in. 
plazed /,! 
Cellar ent. door, 2 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 8 in. x 
131 in. glazed. D. ; etes . 


Finished Flooring. 
First and Second Stories, No. 1 comb grain 
Y. P. % in. x 2% in.—to cover 
Lining paper under floorss 
Cement filled pipe cols. in cellar. 
(4 in. dia. x 7 ft. 6 in. long with caps and 
bases e REN S P VA 
Joist hangers (14 in. x 2 in. W. I.) 
For 2 in. x 10 in, beamsͤ; us 
For 4 in. x 10 in. beam 


INTERIOR FINISH 


Door Trim (whitewood). 

78 in. jambs, % in. stops, % in. x 4% in. 
moulded and mitered trim. Trim both 
sides. 

For doors 2 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 8 in 

For doors 2 ft. 4 in. x 6 ft. 8 in........... 

For doors 2 ft. 8 in. x 7 ft. 0 in........... 

Trim for inside of Exterior Doors. 


1100 sq. ft. 
1200 sq. ft. 


7 sets 
7 sets 
l set 


i 
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Front ent. 3 ft. O in. x 7 ft. O in 

Rear Ent., 2 ft. 8 in. x 7 ft. 0 in.......... 

Doors to Liv. Porch, 5 ft. 0 in. x 7 ft. 0 in. 

Cellar ent. 2 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 8 iin 
Trim for cellar doors (plain) 2 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 

6 in. 
Trim for small door to plumbing pipes. 

(18 in. x 36 in. )))) aea es 


Trimmed openings finished same as for doors 


opening 6 ft. 8 in. x 5 ft. 0 in....... Op 
Windows (Whitewood) 


76 in. x 414 in. moulded and mitered trim 
1% in. 
56 


with wall moulding. 4 in. stops. 
moulded stool % in. moulded apron. 
in. x % in. cove under stool. 

For windows, single 2 ft. 8 in. x 5 ft. 0 in.. 


For windows mull. ea. 2 ft. 8 in. x 5 ft. 0 in. 


For windows, single 2 ft. 6 in. x 3 ft. 2 in.. 


For windows mull. ea. 2 ft. 6 in. x 3 ft. 2 in. 
For windows, trip. ea. 2 ft. 6 in. x 8 ft. 2 in. 
For windows, single 2 ft. 6 in. x 4 ft. 6 in.. 
For windows mull. ea. 2 ft. 6 in. x 4 ft. 6 in. 


For windows, single 2 ft. 0 in. x 3 ft. 0 in.. 
Base. 


% in. x 61$ in. moulded.................- 
7&6 in. x 4 in. plain (elosets ::: 
2 in. base mould................. iod e ward 
14 in. quarter round floor mould........... 
Picture Moulding—(% in. x 214 in.): 
Mantel for Living Room................... . 


Interior Doors. (2 cross panel birch veneer) 


FINISH PLASTER CEILING 


— | p 


uw 


1 set 
1 set 
l set 
l set 


l set 
l set 


1 set 


l set 
l set 
6 sets 
l set 
l set 
3 sets 
l set 
l set 
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WOOD STOP ~.. 


— NOTE: AN Glass fo be | 
Beaded im Putty 


DOTTED LINE SHOWS 


* FINI fH | 


Door 2 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 8 in. x 1% in....... 

Door 2 ft. 4 in. x 6 ft. 8 in. x 1% in 

Door 2 ft. 8 in. x 7 ft. O in. x 1% in. 

(Glazed D. T.ꝰ⸗m. B n 
Solid pine cellar doors. e 

Door 2 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 6 in. x 1144 in 
Whitewood Doors. 

Door 1 ft. 6 in. x 3 ft. 0 in. x 1 in 
Closet Shelving, (% in. x 12 in. pine) 
Hook strip—(% in. x 4 in.7))))))))))) 
Rabbeted Shelf Cleat............... eee 
1 in. dia. pipe clothes roool 
Pantry Cupboards (front 6 ft. 0 in. x 8 ft. 0 in.) 

Countershelf, drawers, doors, ete.......... 
Slat floor under Laundry tubs. 

3 ft. O in. x 4 ft. 0 iin. 
Scuttle to attic. 

2 ft. 0 in. x 3 ft. 0 in. with trim, etc....... 


Main Stairs Ist to 2nd story. 
14 risers, 3 ft. 1 in. wide, semi-caged start- 
ing newels, turned balusters, balustrade 
at 2nd floor, etc. (whitewood)........... 
Cellar Stairs 
12 risers, box pattern, yellow pine, wall 
hand rail, et een 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 


1 Flight 


Add for permits, fees for water and sewer conditions, 


etc. insurance and general overhead charges. 


Allow for general work not listed, such as grading, plant- 


ing, etc. 
Inelude Sub-bids: 


Hardware and applying same, painting 


and decorating, plumbing and gas fitting, heating, and elec- 
tric work. 
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VERYBODY in town was 
talking about the prettiest 

— house in Galesburg. The 
newspapers carried front page 
stories about it. Men going to 
work went a few blocks out of the 
way to get a look at it. 

This catchy title was given to a 
model home built by the Hinchliff 
Lumber Company of Galesburg, Ill., 
to show the folks in that town how 
to build a small house in first class 
shape at the minimum expense. 

The use of a model home for ad- 
vertising purposes is no new thing 
amongst builders, but the people 
never seem to grow tired of it. 
Sometimes such houses are a little 
too large and expensively fitted to 
meet the pocket books of the great 
majority of folks, but here in Gales- 
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burg the Hinehliff Lumber Com- 
pany went out deliberately to-please 
the family of small means. 

How well they succeeded is best 
attested by the fact that over eight 
hundred people inspected the house 
the first night it was open. 

The plan of the house was sup- 
plied by the Architects’ Small 
House Service Bureau, Northwest- 
ern Division, and was earried out 
practically, as our plan shows, with 
the exception that the little space in 
back of the kitchen was used as a 
breakfast room, as our picture of 
the kitehen indicates. 
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An inviting dining room, tasty and simple 


It is but natural that in the build- 
ing line the Hinchliff Lumber Com- 
pany placed in the house the differ- 
ent specialties that they sell, and the 
principal item of these is the wood- 
work for trim, built-in work, ete. 
This was all stoek material manu- 
faetured by the Curtis Company of 
Clinton, Iowa. 

From the time when ground was 
first broken, Mr. Hinchliff used 
space twice a week to announce the 
plan, making use of the slogan The 
Prettiest House in Galesburg.“ 

He told the world about his model 
house, and the faet that Curtis 
woodwork would be used in the in- 
terior finish. The name of the 
building eontraetor, J. J. Dahlberg, 
was also featured. 

When the house was ready for 
furnishing, Mr. Hinchliff interested 
various retailers in his scheme with 
the result that all of the furniture, 
rugs, draperies, eurtains, household 
utensils and deeorations were sup- 
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A snug little room to call one's own 


plied by loeal merehants, and pla- 
eards giving the names of the deal- 
ers were eonspieuously displayed. 

A radio was installed and the visi- 
tors were treated to a radio concert. 
Thus the interest spread, with ad- 
vantage to many other firms besides 
the Hinchliff and Curtis companies. 

Later the Women's Club of Gales- 
burg saw the opportunity for edu- 
eational propaganda in the scheme, 
and the Home Economies division 
of the elub was granted the use of 
the house for a publie meeting. The 
subjeet of better homes was dis- 
cussed, with the ''prettiest house“ 
as the object lesson. 

Finally, the house will be sold, 
and with the extensive advertising 
it has received there will be no lack 
of purchasers at a profitable price. 

In addition to the inereased busi- 
ness which the Hinehliff company 
will enjoy as a result of the venture, 
the medium of advertising itself 
will realize a handsome profit, and 
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A kitchen to gladden any housewife’s heart 


the spirit of improvement and bet- 
terment begun in this way will be 
felt in an endless chain throughout 
the various other business houses 
that helped to make it a success. 

Quite often builders’ exchanges 
have erected model homes, and in 
some cases speculative builders, but 
the model house in this case was put 
up by a lumber dealer. 

Both the supply dealer and the 
builder can benefit by coming in . 
direct contact with the people who 
are interested in building a new 
home or remodeling an old one. 

They ean obtain names and find 
out what's running in people's 
minds by a few questions; then a 
real salesman following these very 
live prospeets up will certainly land 
many an order, which would other- 
wise be lost or go to some eompetitor. 

In enterprises of this sort, lum- 
ber dealers, contractors, architects, 
plumbers, painters and furniture 
dealers should all cooperate. 
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All bedrooms are amply lighted on two sides 
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Building “The Towers" 


HE adjustment of 
man to his en- 
vironment is a 
record of slow progress 
and difficult achieve- 


ment. There is no royal 
road to the ultimate 
goal. Maore often than 


not there are long de- 
tours, weighty obstacles 
and temporary defeats. Progress— 
real progress—is always a pilgrim’s 
progress. Yet always there is a 
consistent gain in material advan- 
tages, and a proportionately height- 
ened appreciation of the aesthetic. 
By these considerations do we de- 
termine standards of civilization. 


for its success. 


E co-operative apartment idea for moderate 
priced apartments has been popularized to 
a considerable extent by the development known 
as Jackson Heights in Queensboro, New York City; 
and to Mr. E. A. MacDougall, president of the 
Queensboro Corporation, is due much of the credit 
How it was done 1s told here. 


It is but natural that the most ac- 
curate index to man’s achievement 


should be found in the home. Fam- 
ily and home are at the basis of so- 
ciety, and there the fruits of life are 
to be enjoyed. In the home stand- 
ards of a people will you find the 
coefficient of their ideals and ac- 
complishment. 

In spite of the advantages of home 
life today as compared with those 
of a half century or less ago, the 
growth of population in large cities 
has left much to be desired. Build- 
ings rush skyward; every square 
foot of ground yields its quota of 
housing space; yet many of the es- 
sential needs are neglected. Even 
the highest priced apartment houses 


Andrew J. Thomas 
Architect 


James G. White Co. 


Builders 
Queensboro Company 


Owners 


offer cell-like rooms, 
lighted by narrow 
courts, and ventilated 
only by euphemism. 

Far seeing individuals 
have perceived that a 
new start would have to 
be made. Closely built 
up sections and narrow 
streets prevented a 
proper provision for broad boule- 
vards, wide parks and commodious 
home sites. New sections would 
have to be laid out, with wide 
streets and ground area sufficient 
to permit of suitable expansiveness. 
Chicago has accomplished this, and 
Cleveland, Los Angeles and other 
cities. 
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In New York the problem was 
aggravated by the absence of open 
territory and by the exceptional de- 
mands for housing near rapid transit 
lines. Washington Heights sprang 
up with mushroom- like rapidity on 
the old familiar lines. The Park 
Avenue distriet, though luxurious, 
reveals the same evils of congestion. 
But not far out in the Borough of 
Queens, served by subway and not 
many minutes from the Manhattan 
bee-hives of industry and commeree, 
was a farm plot, extensive in area 
and until recently a bare waste. 
Here was a tract suitable for ideal 
development, and here in the dis- 
triet known as Jaekson Heights, the 
Queensboro Corporation, reflecting 
the broad, sound vision of E. A. 
MacDougall, its president, began 
building operations four years ago 
on a new plan. 

The scheme was one of 
apartment house construc- 
tion that would serve both 
the material needs and the 
aesthetic sense. Mr. Mac- 
Dougall's vision embraced 
a style of multiple apart- 
ments that would approach 
as nearly as possible to the 
private home while keep- 
ing intaet the advantages 
of group housing. They 
would also possess beauty, 
spaciousness and artistic 
surroundings. 

The initial steps were 
taken with caution, and 
even here the realization 
of the ideal did not come at 
a bound. The first group 
of buildings comprised 


corner apartment plan 
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twelve four-story walk-up apart- 
ments that differed little from the 
usual type except that the first dis- 
pensation in favor of light and air 
was made by providing a 15-foot 
passageway between each building. 
This sacrifice of space gave such 
superior attractiveness in the matter 
of parking, sunlight and air circu- 
lation that a new group of buildings 
was soon necessary. 

This second group comprised a 
block of five-story buildings with 
elevators, and here a concession was 
made to the home-owner’s desire for 
privacy by constructing only two 
apartments on a floor. More air 


and more sunlight were afforded by 
extending the width between build- 
ings to a minimum of about 20 feet. 
New groups followed rapidly, and 
when the height was raised to six 
stories the space between was in- 
creased to more than 36 feet. 
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Plan of middle apartments 
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safety element was provided in us- 
ing fireproof eonstruetion through- 
out in these new apartments. 

And now comes the last of these 
groups, the finest and most typical 
of Jackson Heights ideals and prog- 
ress, known as ‘‘The Towers." Here 
the garden apartment has been 
realized with unusual attention to 
material requirements and artistic 
achievement. The needs and tastes 
of diseriminating owners have de- 
termined many of the improvements, 
for the occupants of The Towers 
own their own apartments co-opera- 
tively. 

Eight buildings, detached, fire- 
proof, and six stories in height 
comprise this group, occuping a plot 
475 x 200 feet. Of the total area 
the buildings occupy little more than 
20 per cent.; the remainder of the 
space is utilized in lawns and parks. 
Between the rows of buildings is a 
park 75 feet wide and 475 
feet long; there are lawns 
in front, and a garden. 
walk 42 feet in width runs 
between each building. 


The design of the group 
is Italian renaissance, with 
buff brick exterior treat- 
ment, ornamental en- 
trances of Briar Hill sand- 
stone, and tile roof-over- 
hangs. Carrying out the 
idea of the palaces of the 
Italian dukes aml doges, 
the entrances to the garden 
walks are of eut stone with 
gates and grill work in the 
renaissance period. A de- 
fail of the apartment en- 
trance is shown in the right 
hand corner of page 62, 


and the entranee to the walks in 
the left hand illustration. 
Regarding the group from the 
Street, one sees vine-covered walls, 
the foliage shrouding the entrance 


doors, and the eurb lined with 
elumps of evergreens, their tints 
contrasting effectively with the 


warm tones of the exterior. Through 
the grilled gateways that front on 
the main street and lead down the 
flowered walks between the build- 
ings one ean catch glimpses of the 
main gardens. Entering between 
the stone griffins that guard the 
gates, one proceeds down the walk 
to a veritable Italian scene. 

Here lies a formal landscape 
painted on a huge canvas 75 x 475 
feet, terraced into three sections fol- 
lowing the contour of the ground. 
The center, patterned after the Villa 


Palmieri gardens, has as its axis an 


open eanopy supported on columns 
of marble, bordered by flagstone 
walks and flanked by rows of red 
cedars. From this central motiv, 
shallow steps lead to semi-circular 
terraces lower down, with marble 
fountains, formal flower-beds and 
ornamental seats redolent of leisure 
and repose. 

Each floor of The Towers" con- 
tains only two suites of six or seven 
rooms each, and a glance at a typical 
floor plan, reproduced here, will 
show the ideal arrangement of the 
rooms. Chief among the features is 
the faet that every room is an out- 
side room, and the principal rooms 
and chambers are located at corners 
having windows on two sides. 
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The buildings are of fireproof con- 
struction with steel and reinforced 
concrete walls, gypsum block floors 
and partitions, and tiled lobby and 
bathrooms, with oak parquet floors 
in the principal rooms. 

In the exploitation of this apart- 
ment group, Mr. MacDougall dis- 
played acumen as keen as in his in- 
sight into the requirements of the 
occupants. A $500 art scholarship 
abroad was offered for the best de- 
sign for the interior decoration of a 
five room apartment. In the illus- 
tration at the bottom of this page is 
seen Miss Helen Barker, of Sanborn, 
Iowa, receiving the main award. 
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From left to right are Frank Alvah 
Parsons, president of the New York 
Sehool of Fine and Applied Arts, 
and author of & work on interior 
deeorating published by the Arm- 
strong Cork Co., of Lancaster, Pa.; 
E. A. MaeDougall, president of the 
Queensboro Corporation ; Miss Bark- 
er, C. John Marsman, winner of the 


.seeond prize of $150, and Annie Lou 


Maxwell, winner of the third prize 
of $100. Miss Barker is a student 
of the New York School of Fine and 
Applied Arts. 


Andrew J. Thomas is the architect 
of this remarkable group of build- 
ings, and the landscape treatment 
was designed by Noel Chamberlain. 
The J. G. White Engineering Cor- 
poration, which has erected three 
groups of buildings for the Queens- 
boro Corporation, held the contract 
for the construction. 


The lesson to be learned from this 
unusually successful treatment of 
the apartment problem les in the 
handling of the block unit.“ 
Where a sufficient area is available, 
conventional gridiron streets may 
be dispensed with, and each struc- 
ture occupy a block of its own, with 
a maximum width between each 
building. 

In the proportion of space oc- 
eupied by the buildings to the total 


ground area of the plot, the Queens- 


boro Corporation has demonstrated 
that with inereased height, only 30 
per eent. need be built over to secure 
economie results, and that in no ease 
need the buildings oceupy more than 
40 per cent. of the total lot area. 
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Tiny feet 
treading this 
kindergar t e n 
floor of lino- 
leum will not 
start curious 
heads bob- 
bing up from 
their books 
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It is an at- 
mosphere con- 
ducive to 
study, and the 
youthfu! mind 
will here find 
nothing to dis- 
tract it from 
its daily tasks 


The Romance in School Floors 
Cleanliness, Quiet and Comfort a New Rule of Three 


FFHAND there doesn’t seem 
to be much romance attached 
to a floor, especially to a 
school room floor. Floors that are 
dirty with the mud that is tracked 
into the building by the rollicking 
kiddies on a rainy day. Floors that 
echo the noises of the seuffling foot- 
steps of Young America, struggling 
with his ‘‘sums.’’ | 
Floors that are worn and steps 
that are more than worn by the con- 
stant tread of happy, thoughtless, 
honest-to-goodness children. Chil- 
dren that have to be told to pick up 
their feet when they walk. Chil- 
dren that have to be made to wipe 
their shoes before they come in. 
Children that will wear out an ordi- 
nary floor in a short span of years, 


First step in laying a permanent linoleum floor: 
of building insulating felt are cut to run crosswise to 
direction of floor boards. Only a small quantity of non- 
waterproof paste is poured out at one time to prevent 
Quick work on small sur- 


setting before felt is in place. 


faces gives the best results 


not because they have a malicious 
nature, but just because they are 
children. 

Not much romance in that? What 
about the wood floors in the old 
schoolhouse, where you first sang 
**do, re, mi?" And how about the 
hard beautifully finished floors in 
the high school where you went? 

Do you remember the day when 
Jaek pushed you down those stone 
stairs? You bumped yourself so 
hard you had to stand up in the 
elassroom for two or three days. 
Those steps were a lot harder than 
the steps in the old grade school, but 
they seemed to wear just the same. 
The constant tread of countless 
shoes had written its story in the 
stone. 


Strips 


the spreading, to insure good adhesion. 

the strips of felt are butted exactly at the seams, as 

overlapping will show up as ridges in the finished lin- 
oleum floor and give an unsightly surface 


To us there is always a real 
romance in the floors of a school. In 
the ruts and ridges, and in the little 
muddy footprints, we can see our 
own kiddies trying to grow big like 
Daddie. Thoughtless, carefree chil- 
dren, to be sure, but just as surely 
growing into healthy, intelligent, 
thinking men and women. 

It is little wonder that we like to 
think that every detail of their edu- 
eation is provided for with the same 
vision and foresight as if they were 
at home. And we don't want things 
to stand in the way of the kind of 
an edueation that we want them to 
get. We don't want their progress 
hindered by uncomfortable, unsani- 
tary or noisy surroundings. 

There are two kinds of school 


Second Step. Paste is applied with a saw-edged spread- 
er. Application of felt to pasted floor closely follows 


Be sure that 
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floors, good and bad. When the 
floors are noisy, when they are slip- 
pery or dangerous, and when it is 
not easy to keep them clean, they 
are bad. 

Architects and builders of our 
modern schools appreciate the value 
and importance of good school floors 
more today than they did when you 
and I went to school. The result is 
that every effort is made in the 
building of schools today to con- 
struct floors that promote quiet, 
health and comfort in the class- 
rooms. 

Sehool floors may be of wood, or 
they may be of stone or concrete. 
In any ease an artistic selection of 
good linoleum will materially assist 
in attaining conditions that are 
suited to the requirements and at- 
mosphere of the schoolroom. 

In new buildings that have al- 
ready been constructed linoleum has 
proved economical as a floor cover- 
ing to deaden sound, to make walk- 
ing safer and more comfortable. It 
is easily cleaned and has an unusual 
resistance to wear that assures long 
life to the floor. 

In old buildings it has often been 
possible to materially improve the 
appearance, comfort and wholesome 
atmosphere of the entire building by 
laying a linoleum covering over the 
old wooden floors. 
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Sectional diagrams of 
proper way of laying 
linoleum floors on 
wood and concrete 
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Final Step. 


Immediately after clos- 
ing seams with waterproof cement 
they are rolled thoroughly with a 
150-pound roller until the cement is 
set and seams perfectly sealed 


Improvements such as these have 
had far reaching effects, not only 
upon the general tone of the school, 
but upon the taxpayers, who appre- 
ciate the way their money has been 
spent and the results that have been 
produced. 


Fourth Step. 


fitting seam. 
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Third Step. Paste is spread evenly on felt, but only to 
within 4 or 5 inches of lines where seams in linoleum 
will come. In putting down linoleum, edges of strips 
are overlapped about one-half inch. Linoleum is well nd or >: 

rolled as fast as applied to pasted felt to insure good ee A 
contact and perfect adhesion to both felt and linoleum > NEN 
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For best results in terms of long 
life and satisfactory service of lino- 
leum floors mueh depends upon the 
method of laying the linoleum. It 
is not suffieient to eut the stuff to 
size and lay it down, for linoleum 
laid in this way will grow or in- 
erease in size. It may also buckle 
or kick up. Linoleum should, there- 
fore, be cemented to the floor and it 
will stay put permanently and it is 
the builder’s job to do it and do it 
right. . 

If linoleum is to be laid over a 
wood floor, however, it is unwise to 
cement it direct to the floor. The 
variations in expansion and swelling 
of the wood in the different seasons 
of the year puts too great a strain 
on the linoleum and may even break 
it in several places. In other places 
it will be buckled. 

The life of a linoleum floor is 
greatly increased and its satis- 
factory service assured on a wood 
floor if the linoleum is cemented over 
a layer of deadening felt. This 
felt absorbs the strains due to the 
expansion of the floor and relieves 
the strain on the linoleum itself. 
The felt also assists materially in 
the deadening of unnecessary sounds. 

On concrete floors the use of a 
deadening felt under the linoleum is 
not so essential as in the case of 
wood floors, since the expansion of 


Seams may be cut by hand if workman 
uses a straight edge or chalks a line on the overlapping 
edges of linoleum strips. 
through both edges at one stroke, making a perfectly 
In cutting the knife must be held upright, 
to insure a tight-fitting seam 


The linoleum knife cuts 
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a concrete floor is negligible. It is 
advantageous to use a felt under- 
layer, however, even in the case of 
a concrete floor, because the felt 
keeps the linoleum from direct con- 
tact with the concrete and thus in- 
creases its wearing qualities and its 
life. 

Linoleum floors are warm and 
they are easily cleaned. They should 
not, however, be washed with a 
strong alkali soap nor with any soap 
containing a gritty or abrasive filler. 
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Fifth Step. After 
seams are cut 
the edges of the 
adjoining lin- 
oleum strips are 
lifted and the 
unpasted por- 
tions of felt are 
given a good 
coat of water- 
proof cement. 
This seals the 
seams against 
moisture and in- 
sures a better 


looking floor 


By using this 
tool, into which 
a linoleum knife 
is inserted, seams 
can be cut in 
plain linoleum 
much faster and 
more uniformly 
than by hand. 
It takes two men 
to operate it 
efficiently 


Protecting Wood From Decay 


HO can tell what part of 

W the 4 billion cubic feet of 

timber used last year went 

to replace wood front steps de- 

stroyed by unnecessary decay in ser- 
vice ? 

The old steps, uniform with the 
rest of the poreh eonstruetion have 
rotted away too soon as a result of 
being placed directly on the ground 
where they could take fungous in- 
fection from the soil and grass. 


The new steps, none too well 
painted and subject to the same con- 
ditions, hold out no promise of giv- 
ing longer service than the old. 

Decay may be combated by such 
practices as the use of heartwood of 
highly durable species, elimination 
of weeds and debris, avoidance of 
moisture-holding forms of construc- 
tion, liberal ventilation and drain- 
age, and the use of preservatives 
wherever practicable. 
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Look at the pieture of the kinder- 
garten room in the Dickinson Street 
School, Grand Rapids, Mich., and see 
if there is not a bit of romance in 
school floors. Not the romance of 
ruts and ridges, perhaps, but cer- 
tainly the romance of warm, clean, 
quiet, healthy and comfortable sur- 
roundings, better than many of them 
get at home, perhaps, but necessary 
nevertheless to the full development 
of the child into the kind of man or 
woman that we want him to be. 
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Corner posts should be protected 
from the ground to prevent rotting 


The little pieture shows what hap- 
pened to a frame building post set 
direetly in the soil without preser- 
vative treatment. Although the rest 
of the strueture is good for many 
years of serviee, this post has been 
so softened by decay that rats chose 
to gnaw through the six inches of 
decayed wood rather than attack the 
soil or siding nearby. 

The failure and telescoping of the 
post at this point caused a sagging 
of the building frame which in turn 
eaused difficulty in opening and 
elosing the sliding door at the left. 


Rotting porch steps are a continual 
source of expense to the owners 
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American 


F Americans are charged with 
aping their English cousins 
over the water, the English 

themselves show a spirit of reciproc- 
ity by paying us the sincere flattery 
of imitation. Below we reproduce 
the design of a cottage advertised 
by an English company as being 
true to the American style of home 
building. Aside from the peculiar 
situation of the kitchen, which 
would make any true American 
housewife shudder, and the separa- 
tion of toilet from bathroom, a not- 
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English and 


able feature is the omission of the 
fireplace in all but one of the rooms, 
which certainly is flying in the face 
of the British tradition. 

Above we have an Ameriean de- 
signer's idea of what an English 
house looks like. It is roomy 
enough, but the only character- 
istically English touch is the pro- 
fusion of flower boxes with which 
the house is adorned. The far 
greater closet space allotted in the 
Ameriean house is also a distinguish- 
ing feature. 
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"English" American Styles 
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Central Heating Systems 


E found in the previous ar- 
ticle that a 5 inch main 
would earry the full quan- 

tity of water to be circulated (128 
gallons per minute) through a cir- 
cuit 2,500 feet in length with a frac- 
tional resistance equivalent to 20 
feet head. Fig. 1, in the present 
article, shows the general location 
of the supply main and branches, in 
full lines, and also the required 
sizes. As the corresponding returns 
will be of the same size, and run 
in the same conduit, they are not 
shown on the drawing. 

The dotted line starting from the 
first bend in the 5 inch main, near 
the power house, at ‘‘F,’’ shows a 
possible location of the mains which 
would reduce the amount of ex- 
eavation. Whether this would be 
desirable or not, in the present case, 
will depend upon possible future 
extensions, and whether the houses 
are to be rented under one manage- 
ment or sold to different parties. 

In the latter ease it would prob- 
ably be better to carry the mains 
through the streets, as complications 
might arise if they passed through 
the property of so many different 
owners, unless special provision were 
made for right of way, which would 
cover all possible conditions. There 
might be cases where this arrange- 
ment would be very desirable, and 
attention is called to it simply as a 
suggestion to be considered. 

Service connections to the in- 
dividual houses are never made less 
than 114 inch. The maximum sup- 


ply called for does not exceed 10 


gallons per minute, and the above 
size is found ample for the pressure 
head assumed. 


In determining the size of main 


between points A and B, we may 
consider it the same as though it 
were carried back independently to 
the boiler house. The quantity of 
water to be circulated through this 
section is about 30 gallons per min- 
ute. A 215 inch pipe will require 
a head of 32 feet, and a 3 inch 
pipe, about 15 feet. As this occurs 
at the extreme end of the run the 
larger pipe will be safer under ex- 
treme conditions. 

Going back to poit C, we may 


consider the pro!’ ough all 
of the building. A were 
on a loop 2. id find 


what size of main is required. The 
quantity of water to be supplied 
these eight buildings is approxi- 
mately 75 gallons per minute, and 
a 4 ineh pipe will earry this with 
a frietion head of 20 feet. 

Of course, as branches are taken 
off to the different houses, the quan- 
tity of water flowing through the 
main will be reduced, but we will 
earry the pipe the full size (4 inch) 
to point B before making any reduc- 
tion. This will tend to reduce the 
cost of pumping without adding 
greatly to the expense of installa- 
tion. From C back to the boiler 
house, the main is earried 5 inch as 
first eomputed. 


Provision for Additions 


In laying out the pipe mains for 
a group of buildings, the possibility 
of future extensions should always 
be eonsidered, as it is usually much 
eheaper in the end to enlarge the 
mains when first laid, and carry the 
inereased overhead charges for a 
eertain period, than to lay new 
mains a few years later. As an il- 
lustration of this we have shown, 
by dotted lines, in Fig. 2, how the 
group under consideration might 
be praetieally doubled in size by 


filling in the vacant lots shown in 
Fig. l. - | 

The only change in the pipe mains 
for this extension is to increase the 
size from 5 inches to 6 inches from 
the boiler house to point C, then 
increase from 4 inches to 5 inches 
from C to D. -Also increase from 
115 inches to 4 inches from C to 
E, and cap the end of the main 
with a 315 inch blank flange at this 
point. In addition to this, five 114 
ineh plugged outlets should be left 
in the main between C and B for the 
new houses to be erected between 
these points. 


Provision for Expansion 


In laying out a system of dis- 
tributing mains the matter of ex- 
pansion and contraction, due to 
changes in temperature must be pro- 
vided for, both in case of steam and 
hot water. The actual elongation 
of a pipe in changing from a tem- 
perature of 60 degrees to 210 de- 
grees is approximately 1.3 inches 
per 100 feet in length, which in the 
present case, would be about 3.5 
inches between points F and C 
(Fig. 1), 5.6 inches between C and 
II, and 415 inches between A and 
H. Expansion is cared for either 
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Fig. 1—Plan of layout, showing size of mains 
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The Second Article on How to Heat a Group of Houses 


by utilizing the spring of the pipe 
in 90 degrees offsets or by the use 
of expansion joints. In many eases 
these two methods are combined. 

Expansion joints are of two gen- 

eral kinds, ‘‘slip’’ joints, and those 
employing a flexible copper di- 
aphragm. 
The first of these tends to leak 
with use, and requires adjusting 
from time to time. The second is 
proof against leakage, but great care 
must be used in their design and in 
the selection of the metal for the 
diaphragm, else it will fracture in 
time from the continued bending 
action to which it is subjected. 

In the present case we will anehor 
the mains at C and H, and place a 
double expansion joint midway be- 
tween these points at D. From C, 
expansion will be toward F, and be 
taken up by the swivel movement of 
arm F K, the flexibility of which 
will be illustrated later in a dia- 
gram of the boiler house. In like 
manner, expansion takes place from 
H toward A, and is taken up by 
the flexibility of the 114 ineh house 
connections. 

The’ total expansion between F 
and C is 3.5 inches. By cutting this 
length of pipe 1:75 inches short, and 


By Charles L. Hubbard 


springing the length F K enough 
to make up for this when the pipes 
are cold, the expansion due to the 
maximum temperature of the water 
will throw the point F only an equal 
amount beyond the normal or cen- 
tral position, thus reducing the 
actual strain on the pipe for most 
of the time. That is, when the 


pipes are cold, this point is 1.75 


inches from its eentral position, and 
when hot, the same distance from 
normal, in the opposite direction. 

This treatment may also be ap- 
plied to the section H A. A dia- 
gram of the section C H is shown 
in Fig. 3. An effective method of 
anchoring a pipe line is to place 
heavy wrought iron straps on each 
side of a flanged fitting as indieated 
in Fig. 4, embedding the ends in 
the eonerete side walls of the con- 
duit. Expansion joints are usually 
provided with lugs for bolting to a 
eonerete base, as shown in Fig. 3, 
which serves for anchoring it. 


Conduits and Pits 


In selecting the best type of un- 
derground eonduit it is necessary 
to eonsider insulation, first eost and 
durability. The materials most 
commonly used in their construc- 
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Fig. 2— Showing provision for future extension 
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tion are concrete, vitrified tile, and 
wood. Tht first two materials are 
the most durable and their use 
should be carefully considered when 
the plant is to be a permanent one. 


While the life of a conduit of this 
construction will exceed that of the 
pipes which it carries, unless dam- 
aged by frost, the bursting of pipes, 
or other exceptional causes, there is 
no partieular advantage in this un- 
less it has a top which may be easily 
removed for repairs to the pipe 
without serious damage to the lower 
half 


The life of the pipe mains will 
depend somewhat upon their size, 
quality, and protection from moist- 
ure upon the outside. As they are 
kept eonstantly filled with water, 
internal deterioration is not rapid 
unless there is eonsiderable amount 
of air in solution. 

The average length of pipe, under 
the most favorable conditions may 
be taken about as follows 


DIAMETER OF PIPE 
115 inches 


LENGTH OF LIFE 
2] years 
22 


32 
35 
38 
41 | 
4T 
10 53 


The greater length of life given 
to the larger sizes is due to the 
heavier weight of the stock. The 
life of a wooden eonduit depends 
largely upon the quality of the 
timber, the thoroughness of the un- 
der-draining and  water-proofing, 
and the character of the soil in which 
it is laid. Conduits of this general 
construction have been known to 
last for 30 years, and several cases 
have been reported where they have 
been found in good condition after 
12 or 15 years of service. On the 
other hand, they have deteriorated 
quite rapidly when of poor quality 
or laid in marshy soil. 

In making up an estimate of the 
depreciation of any particular line, 
the relative eost of the pipe and con- 
duit must be considered and the 
length of service of each applied in 
its proper proportion. 

Further details will be given with 
Figs. 3 and 4 in our next article. 
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Chimney and Gable F'eature 


NIQUE treatment of roof, 
chimney and gable make 
this old English style resi- 

dence one of the most conspicuous 
and attractive in Pelham Heights, 
New York. 

The architect, Lewis Bowman, 
has taken full advantage of the 
rustie baekground to bring his mass 
effects to the front and exhibit 
them in bold relief against the sur- 
face of a truly imposing roof. 

There is artistic inventiveness and 
genius in the tall silhouette of the 


chimney, seeking to rival the trees 
in its height, and the gable, too, 
seems to aspire to extraordinary 
reaches. 

The roof itself presents a formid- 
able slope, just sufficiently relieved 
to rescue it from monotony. The 
slate shingles dimish in exposed sur- 
face towards the ridge, thus gain- 
ing additional effect of vastness and 
distance. 

With these paramount features 
monopolizing the attention, it is 
only to be expected that the re- 
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This Home 


mainder of the exterior treatment 


should be of the simplest. Noth- 
ing is permitted to detract from the 
main motiv. x 

The walls are severely plain 10 
stained clapboards, and a wide over- 
hang almost hide the first floor win- 
dews. The porch runs along the 
side of the building so as not to 
obtrude on the facade. This resi- 
dence was built for Mr. L. A. Van 
Patten. The photograph above wa 
taken for us by John Wallace 
Gillies. 


Lewis Bowman 
Architect 
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Contractors Surety Bonds 


General Agent, National Surety Co. at Philadelphia 


method to reduce loss- 

es, I assume that the 
greatest losses come from 
contract business. Losses 
are due to failure of the 
contractor to complete his 
contract according to plans 
and specifications. | 
. Why! Is he new and 
Inexperienced as a con- 
tractor, or is he just inex- 
perieneed in the particular line of 
work upon which he is engaged at 
the time of his collapse? Is he in- 
competent or indifferent or has he 
Just taken a flyer? Was his esti- 
mate inaccurate? Did he have suffi- 
cient money to carry on the job? 
If so what has become of the 
money? How did his bid compare 
with others; and, incidentally, what 
difference was there between his bid 
and (if a city contract) the depart- 
ment estimate? 

Did the agent know the contract- 
or intimately? Had he knowledge 
of the work contemplated? Had he 
ascertained whether there were any 
1 hazards in connection with 

Assuming the contractor to be 
honest, a good estimator, careful or- 
ganzer, unless there has developed 
some unforeseen difficulty, how could 
the eontraetor fail, if in the begin- 
ning he really possessed assets suffi- 
cient over liabilities to justify the 
writing of the bond? 

There comes to my mind at this 
üme only one other possible source 
of trouble, that is too much other 
Work, and too little attention to that 
feature by the underwriter. 

If the contractor is new and in- 
experienced ur new to the particular 
line of work contemplated, great 
care should be taken to ascertain if 

e 18 a capable man, possessing a 
Plant of the character and sufficiency 


I N diseussing the best 


HE building contractor’s business 1s a com- 

plex one and needs all the safety guards 
that are demanded of any other well-established 
business. On big jobs the owners usually require 
a bond for the completion of the building by the 
contractor, and companies issuing these bonds 
must be sure of their contractor customer. 
give an insight regarding some of the bonding 
companies’ troubles, we publish here a report of 

a talk on contract bonds by Mr. Smith. 


to enable him to do the work at a 
profit at his price. If there is any 
doubt about it after taking into con- 
sideratoin all the facts (and no bond 
should be authorized until all the 
facts are known), then the applica- 
tion should be declined. Any con- 
traetor who shows a falling off in 
his assets or who fails to make con- 
sistent progress is, in my judgment, 
always a doubtful quantity. 


KNOW a eontraetor who, at one 

time, showed assets above liabil- 
ities of $800,000. He was a fine 
fellow but after being suecessful and 
accumulating a fortune he could not 
resist flyers, mostly away from 
home. Today he does not own a 
dollar. Surety Companies have 
been put to great expense and loss 
finishing his contracts. He has told 
me that often he would not estimate 
on a job, but would merely take a 
chance. 

He procured his bonds when 
he was making money from the Na- 
tional Surety Company; when he 
was losing it, from some other com- 
pany. He became angry with me 
because I demanded indemnity when 
I found he was floundering and said 
he would never give us any more 
business. 

The total of a eontraetor's assets 
may seem to be ample at times to 
justify a large bond but the 
eareful underwriter scrutinizes each 
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item. The character of 
the assets and the character 
of the contractor go hand- 
in-hand in importance with 
experience in estimating 
the chance of the Surety 
To Company. 

It is nearly always pos- 
sible, especially on publie 
work, to get a list of the 
bids for comparison. Where 
a wide difference is evident, 
some explanation is necessary. Un- 
fortunately eompetition for business 
among companies and agents alike 
too often creates the gambling spirit, 
especially among younger agents and 
warps the judgment prompting the 
recommendation of a risk. 

A business built upon a sound 
foundation, which means greater 
eare in its selection and treatment, 
takes longer to build but it is more 
profitable and lasts longer and is 
a greater credit than the business 
built quiekly on a foundation of 
volume without consideration of the 
consequences of losses. 

One of the most serious obstacles 
to the success of many contractors is 
the persistency with which they 
attempt more than they can possibly 
do with limited eapital and inade- 
quate organization. The surety com- 
panies themselves hold the key to 
this situation and should refuse to 
entertain the application of the con- 
traetor who constantly tempts fate 
—the eontraetor whose gambling in- 
stinets frequently keeps the Claim 
Department working overtime. It 
is true that oftentimes the compa- 
nies ultimately eseape loss through 
eareful handling but usually the 
class of contractor referred to is the 
one who compels surety eompanies to 
complete undertakings at enormous 
cost and causes a generous share of 
the anxiety suffered by company 
officials. 
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struction ean be indulged, the accompanying 

illustrations of two double bungalows present 
interest and attractiveness. Above is shown a facile 
adaptation of the Colonial style to bungalow construc- 
tion, and the slender eolumns afford. an agreeable re- 
lief from the squattiness that too often eharaeterizes 
In the interior arrangement every 


Fs mild temperatures, where lightness of con- 


this type of home. 
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the other rooms and is reached by 
a hall whieh also gives access to 
the kitchen. In exterior treatment 
this bungalow is cement stucco 
over metal lath and the porch 38 
rendered attractive by arched col- 
umns in the Spanish Mission style. 

Gaily striped awnings add a touc 
of color and serve to make this 
bungalow unusually attraetive, the 
green trim and red tile roof als0 
help in this. 


"* s 
foot of fioor area has been advantageously utilized, 
giving a wealth of closet space and providing for à 
wall bed in the living room that adds an extra 
chamber when necessary. The sereen poreh and 
commodious kitehen are commendable features. 

In the design pictured below, on a slightly smaller 
eround area, three rooms have been arranged cosily 
and comfortably. The kitchen- is equipped with 
buffet, and the living room has built-in bookcases, fire- 
place and wall bed. The bathroom is detached from 
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By Morgan G. Farrell 


Simple Accounting for Builders 


Vice-President, Frank Hill Smith, Inc., New York 


sider the subject of Control 
Accounts. 

In larger companies there are 
two sets of ledgers one containing 
only a general division of accounts, 
say, the labor, material and over- 
head of each job summarized, aud 
other general accounts of the com- 
pany, and the other set containing 
these same accounts subdivided and 
detailed. 

The summarized aczounts are 
called control accounts. 

As'the voucher register is classi- 
fied by control accounts only, post- 
Ings are made from it, once a month 
to the General Ledger, by totals for 
the month. 

Now this is not sufficient to tell 
the whole story of each job. We 
may know from it how much the 
Job has been billed for the month, 
but we do not know how this billing 
was divided among the component 
parts which made up the origina} 


I: this third article let us con- 


estimate nor how these billings 
eompare with the amount originally 
estimated for that particular sub- 
division of the work. 

Even if we subdivided the con- 
trol accounts in subsidiary ledgers 
which would show how much the 
cost of brick work, ete., had eost to 
date, we would still have no com- 
parison with the estimated total cost 
of the brick work, since that does not 
enter into our books of account. 


The Job Ledger 


Therefore a special form of job 
ledger has been devised to meet 
builders’ needs. A sample sheet is 
shown in Fig. 3. It represents only 
the debit or the charge side of one 
job with the various bills of vouch- 
ers, sub-divided according to the 
nature of the work. The voucher 
numbers, name and amount are 
posted directly from the Voucher 
Register. The amount is then ap- 
portioned to each class of work of 


that particular job. Each job has a 
separate page assigned to it. Un- 
der the captions there are two lines, 
one for estimated quantities and the 
other for estimated costs. In these 
are entered the total quantities and 
costs allowed for excavations, etc., 
from the estimate sheets. 

A requisition from J. B. Smith 
who has the excavation contract is 
received. Its amount is $310.00 for 
work performed during October. It 
is posted in the Voucher Register 
as shown, that is J. B. Smith is 
credited with $310 and Job No. 1 
Account No. 250, Labor, is debited. 

Then in succession bills arrive 
from the X Supply Co. for $2,500 
and $3,000, respectively. These are 
assigned numbers, say 336 and 338 
and posted in the Register, the X 
Supply Co. being credited and ac- 
eount No. 251 (the material ac- 
eount of Job No. 1) debited. The 
same is done with the two bills of 
J. Sand & (Gravel Co. and payroll. 


The Job Ledger, in which the accounts segregated to the jobs in the Voucher Register are further subdivided to pre- 
sent the progressive cost of each kind of work on each job. The estimated costs are entered for comparison at the 
head of each column 


Jcb No. 1 Owner: J.J. Ryan 
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When these several accounts are 
paid the proper entries are made in 
the Cash Book and the dates of pay- 
ment are entered in the Voucher 
Register as has been said. 

At certain periods, preferably 
once a week, entries are made from 
the Voucher Register to the Job 
Ledger. The operation in this case 
is simply the apportionment of the 
amount of the voucher among the 
several classes of work affected. For 
example Voucher 338 of the X Sup- 
ply Co. for $3,000 is apportioned to 
Footings and Foundations, $1,000 
and to Reinforced Concrete, $2,000. 
This subdivision is determined by 
requisitions from stock received 
from the field clerk or from the 
field clerk’s progress reports. The 
same applies to Voucher No. 361 
for sand $6,000, which the field 


far the outgoing expenditures bal- 
ance with the incoming payments. 

This is accomplished through the 
subdivision of Cash Account in the 
General Ledger by jobs thus segre- 
rating all expenditures and receipts 
of cash for each job. 


How the Accountant Gets His 
Information 


It is now in order to consider the 
mechanism—the paper forms—in 
which the items listed under debits 
and eredits in Table A, reach the 
bookkeeper and to warn builders 
against loss-producing slackness in 
some of them. 

Under Direct Charges’’ ma- 
terial, ete., is billed monthly to the 
builder. The bills are given a num- 


ber as they come in and are passed 
through the Voucher Register and 


A. B. Contracting Co. 
Time Card 


Week Ending 
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off at noon or we'll have to pay them 
waiting time until Monday," the 
treasurer naturally came across, 
thinking he could deduct the ad- 
vance from the next requisition. 

The next week the same thing 
happened. But the third time the 
treasurer got the contractor on Long 
Distance and was informed that the 
previous two payroll checks had 
been duly sent and advised to put 
the representative under arrest. 
That gentleman had been tipped off 
by the treasurer ’s stenographer with 
whom he had been quite friendly, 
not to say familiar, and had prompt- 
ly disappeared. 

Another young firm was driven 
out of business by the combined 
carelessness and dishonesty of their 
superintendents and timekeepers. 
Their methods included two schemes. 


1 


Fig. 4 shows a good form of time card with space for the signature 


elerk’s requisitions showed, was 
divided between the footings, brick- 
work and reinforced concrete in the 
proportions indicated. Payrolls are 
treated in the same way. 

A totalling at any time shows how 
the labor and material used com- 
pares with the amount estimated. 
This is the pulse of the job. As 
soon as the contractor discovers by 
his examination of the status of 
each class of work on any particular 
job that that class of work is run- 
ning ahead of his estimate, it be- 
comes his care to see what is wrong 
and to remedy it. 

Meanwhile the monthly totals are 
transferred from the Voucher Reg- 
ister to the General Ledger withou* 
regard to whether the job has been 
losing or making money. The gen- 
eral books are inflexible. They sim- 
ply record all transactions but they 
do not tell whether any one job is 
profitable or not. That is the func- 
tion of the Job Ledger. 

Thus the Voucher Register tells 
how far the building company had 
paid up its outstanding accounts and 
the Job Ledger tells how far it is 
profiting or losing on the job. The 
third important record shows how 


filed usually under the name of the 
seller. 


Payroll 


Item (b), Payroll, is highly im- 
portant. It is safe to say that there 
is more loss here than in any other 
expenditure. We would go even 
further: More contractors have 
gone broke’’ because of payroll 
dishonesty than through any other 
cause except total ignorance of the 
building business and building costs. 

Here is an actual experience. A 
firm doing a national business had 
representatives in the principal 
cities to secure contracts and run 
their jobs. One of these was a man 
who lived considerably beyond his 
means as it afterwards developed. 
Ile had secured for his firm a con- 
tract for a building amounting to 
some $400,000. When the work was 
in full swing the payroll amounted 
to $5,000 weekly. 

Ile established friendly relations 
with the treasurer of the Clients 
Company so that when he rushed 
into his office one Saturday with 
well-acted anxiety and announced: 
"My God, the payroll check hasn't 
arrived and the men must be paid 
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One was to let material run out 50 
that the mechanics were obliged to 
knock off at noon or so and the other 
was to pad the payroll with 1mag- 
inary employees. The time slips 
showed full working days for all 
hands including the non-existent 
ones. l 

A good form of time card 1$ 
shown in Fig. 4. The important 
item is the signature. These should 
occasionally be compared with pre- 
vious payroll records. A forged 
signature will eventually show up. 
If extra help is charged frequently 
to beat the signature check, it 18 4 
suspicious circumstance and will 
bear the attention of ‘‘Spotters. 

Of course, the tried and trusted 
superintendent is the best safeguard 
of all. Fortunately there are many 
of them. Payrolls are treated like 
any other form of invoice as far as 
the Voucher Register and Cash 
Book are concerned. After being 
posted therein, they pass to the Cost 
Department, where the labor 1s ap- 
portioned among the several classes 
of work and the resulting classified 
payroll returned for posting in the 
job ledger. 

(To be continued next month) 


A Homey Cottage 
following the 
Dutch Colonial 


Triple Casement Windows 
Add Charm 
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nial in its ar- 
chitectural 
lines. The 
quaint chim- 
ney detail 
adds to its at- 
tractiveness 
while the 
porch with its 
slender col- 
umns gives a 
graceful touch 
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ancestry is the six room cottage shown in the 

accompanying illustrations. It has the virtues 
of simplicity and convenience, and plenty of sun- 
shine and air is assured by reason of the casement 
windows that are generously distributed. The liv- 
ing room spans the front of the house, while a huge 
porch, to whieh aecess is gained through both the liv- 
ing and dining rooms, occupies one side for its entire 
depth. Two large chambers are provided above, and 
a smaller room that is suitable for an offiee, den, or 
perhaps a nursery. 

The entrance door, with its Colonial knocker and 
formal benches on either side, lends a note of antiquity 
to the design, and the somewhat frigid front is amply 
relieved by the jutting eaves and soft line of the 
roof. The residence is owned by Mr. Alexander 
Shufeldt of Kingston, N. Y., and the plans were pre- 
pared by Charles S. Keefe, architect. 
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Molds for Ornamental Concrete Work 


HE accompanying sketches 
show how any intelligent 
earpenter ean make moulds 
or forms for concrete goods. by 
what is known as the wedge," 
and the ‘‘screw’’ systems. The 
writer does not attempt, or wish to 
encroach upon any system adopted 
by the various firms engaged in the 
established manufacture of first 
class eonerete stone, but offers the 
idea to any one engaged in the build- 
ing industry, who desires to make 
sueh goods upon a small seale for 
his own benefit. 


The eonstruetion of the moulds 
are exceedingly simple and if con- 
strueted as shown they ean be taken 
to pieces quite readily and easily 
without damage to the castings. 

The interior portions of the 
moulds or those that form the east 
or wearing or finished piece of the 
stone should be made with fine 
grained yellow pine or poplar, which 
has a fine grain and ean be worked 
up to a nice smooth surface. This 
with proper treatment by the use of 
proper lubricating oils or washes 
used by manufacturers of concrete 
stone goods, will make excellent 
moulds. 

The writer has found a mixture of 
two-thirds raw linseed oil mixed 
with one-third of paraffin oil to be a 
very useful and economical dress- 
ing or lubricant for the moulds. 
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Fig. 1. Showing the wedge system of forms 


This not only allows the castings to 
leave the moulds properly, but also 
preserves the face of the mould and 
prevents the moisture from soaking 
in too much. 

The moulds should always be kept 
well eleansed after being used and 
with this proper care taken of them, 
a large number of repeat eastings 
ean be made with the moulds, with- 
out extra expense and cost. 

The writer had some little time 
ago over 400 moulded balusters to 
make in concrete stone and used for 
this purpose three moulds, the east- 


or jamb mold 


Section for head 
string course 
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ing face of which consisted of the 
aforementioned poplar, and by tak- 
ing care of them and keeping them 
constantly in use he was able to com- 
plete the above number of balusters 
with 3 moulds, without any repairs 
or additions. 

He instances this case as an ex- 
ample of what a well made and good 
conditioned mould will do when 
proper care is taken of it. The 
moulds in question were of the 
*'wedge'' system as shown in Fig- 
ure 1. 

The ''serew?? system is the mak- 
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ing of concrete stone, steps, window 
sills, window heads, etc. The writer 
has by means of these simple moulds 
made a considerable number of con- 
crete stone goods of all kinds and 
gives the readers the benefit of his 
experience. | 

The writer need not go into the 
question of suitable materials for 
work of this description for he takes 
it for granted that the universal use 
of conerete now being made does not 
require any further comment. He 
has, however, found that by using a 
thin coating of ‘‘slip’’ or grout of 
cement and fine sand or particles of 
the materials intended to be used 
over the cast or wearing face of the 


Mold for Curb 


moulds, poured in during the 
process of filling in the moulds, gives 
the easting a uniform impression 
and colors, and brings out the 
arrises and markings clear and 
sharp. The grout should not be al- 


‘lowed to become set before the 


moulds are filled in, but should be 
worked along the faces of the moulds 
while they are being filled in. 

The writer is eonfident that by 
following these few simple instrue- 
fions any man without any previous 
knowledge or experience ean make 
his own conerete stone for ordinary 
purposes, such as trim for a build- 
ing, ete, and so offers them with 
this objeet in view. 
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N the house pictured above we 
have a decidedly interesting and 
attractive California interpre- 
tation of old English architecture. 
Both in general structural lines and 
in detailing, and also in construction 


materials and color scheme, the ex- 
terior is rendered charming indeed, 
and the designing of the interior is 
equally engaging. The somewhat 
unusual placing of the entrance 1n a 


right-angled corner, the tower-like 
bay of windows in a front wall, the 
little oriel extending from the front 
gable, the prominent featuring of 
the diamond-paned style of windows 
—these are all details that con- 
tribute effectively both to the ex- 
terior and interior, while, as lending 
additional charm to the outside 
alone, the ornamented verge-boards 
and the paneling of portions of the 
stucco also deserve notice. 


In the main, the house is of frame 
construction. The walls, up to the 
bottom of the second-story windows, 
however, are faced with briek, which 
is of buff and brown coloring, and 
the upper walls, including the en- 
trance and tower-like bay walls in 
their entirety, are of gray-toned 
stucco. The wood trimming, includ- 
ing the paneling strips and other 
ornamentations of the stucco, is in 
dark gray, and the shingled roof is 
painted brown, while the front door, 
attractively paneled and set in an 
arched doorway, is of very dark 


mahogany. 


The floor plans will merit particu- 


larly close study. The reception 
hall, with its ascending staircase, 
from which a broad cased opening 
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leads to the living room and a pair 
of glass doors communicate with the 
dining room, is especially effectively 
planned. A charming breakfast 
room is another *^teresting division 
of the first - floor 
plan, and on the sec- 
ond floor, in addi- 
tion to the three 
bed rooms and two 
bath rooms, there is 
a delightful enelosed 
sleeping porch. 

The closets and 
built-in features in- 
clude a eloset for 
wraps in the re- 
ception hall, cup- 
boards, draft cooler- 
closets and other 
conveniences in the 
kitchen, a serving 
counter in the pass- 
pantry, a closet for 
brooms on the rear 
porch, a linen closet 
in upstairs hall, 
shelf - and - drawer 
eabinets and medi- 
eine cases in each 
seeond - floor bath 
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Second Floor Plan 
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room, and a closet in each bedroom. 
The finish in the reception hall 
and living room, to carry out the 
general old-English style, consists of 
antique oak for the woodwork. 
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How to Repair Slate and 
Composition Shingle Roofin 


HE contractor or carpenter 

Í is frequently called upon to 

look over and repair a dam- 
aged or leaky roof. As his prin- 
cipal vocation (carpentry) keeps 
his mind fully employed, he has no 
time to go into the minor details of 
work coming under the head of the 
above caption, hence we have writ- 
ten this explanation of many causes 
for leaks and their cure, feeling 
that the trade in general may be 
benefited. 

Any one of the several composi- 
tion shingles on the market as As- 
bestos, Asphaltum and Cement 
Roofing plates, having their length 
double their width, can be repaired 
by the same method as is used for 
slate shingles; just as easily and 
thoroughly, hence in referring to 
slate, it is intended to embrace all 
shingles of like form. 

On account of weight per square 
slate must be shipped from the 
quarry in car loads. Job lots, at 
a local freight rate, will not deliver 
the shingles at a price that will re- 
turn an equitable profit. For this, 
as one reason, many carpenters do 
not keep such shingles or have they 
even the tools for repair work. 
However, in many cases they are 
anxious to serve a regular patron 
by doing this elass of work, to keep 
an outsider from eneroaching on 
their domain. For such a craftsman, 
herewith is illustrated and des- 
eribed an outfit of tools that will 
answer every purpose which can 
be made by any good blacksmith. 


The Hatchet 


Usually a lathers hatchet is pre- 
ferred, yet anyone of medium 
weight that may be selected will 


By L. S. Bonbrake 


answer. The blacksmith can weld 
a pointed tang upon the front cor- 
ner, see Fig. 1, and make a suitable 
pronged contrivance that can be in- 
serted into the end of the handle 
and secured by a ferrule as at C. 
This will complete a handy tool 
with all the necessary attributes, 
ie.—the drive at D, nail puller at 
E, punch for nail holes at B, a slate 
eutter along the blade of the hatch- 
et, also a ereaser for splitting com- 
position shingles can be made by 
erinding down the heel corner H, to 
a one quarter inch, sharp edge. 
This heel edge ean be drawn along 
a straight edge until the line or 
groove is deep enough so that the 
shingle will part nicely by tapping 
it. 
The Ripper 


Can be made from a leaf of an 
old buggy spring, as it is already 
tapered to a thin edge at one end. 
The front or cutting edges are 
formed as illustrated by Fig. 2, and 
sharpened to sever a nail on both 
the inner and outer edges. The rip- 
per is usually made 18 to 20 inches 
long and is very necessary in remov- 
ing broken or d‘.maged shingles. It 
is pushed up under the shingles to 
be taken out, 9 inches, when the 
shingles are 20 in. in length, to 
reach the two nails, one at each side 
of the shingle. When the nail is 
found one of the prongs of the rip- 
per is hooked around it, and driven 
down the roof by hammering upon 
the one-inch offset X of the shank 
until the nail is cut. If the shingle 
lies too tight on the roof to use one 
of the inner cutting edges, sever 
the nail with front cutting edge by 
driving upward. 


The Stake 


Is used more especially for cut- 
ting shingles to a true line, cutting 
miters for hips, valleys, ete. It can 
be made by welding the shank of 
an old file to a piece of bar iron 
10 in. long 1-8 by 1 in. as shown 
in Fig. 3. An old file is appropri- 
ate for the shank, as it already has a 
pointed tang end, which can be 
‘‘socked’’ into a rafter, the sheath- 
ing or any convenient wood, where 
it will stay put. 


Replacing One Broken Shingle 


The illustration Fig. 4 indicates a 
section of roofing having two dam-. 
aged shingles removed by the pro- 
eess described with the ripper. One 
taken from over the shingles YY 
is shown repaired by the usual 
method here, by nailing from the 
top, shown by nailed shingle X, to 
the left. The other shingle has been 
taken from over the shingles CC and 
is shown repaired by the Old Eng- 
lish method of using metal cleats 
as on shingle C to the right. 

In order to have the forthcoming 
description fully understood by the 
merest novice, we preface same with 
the following explanation: All slate 
shingles have an allowance made 
for a three inch underlap to each 
shingle that will appear under the 
third course of shingles, hence the 
exposed or laying area is calculated 
for a 10x20 inch shingle as follows: 

20—3—17 in., 17—-2--8Y5 in, 


hence, a 10x20 shingle covers 10x814 
inches on the roof. 
For a 12x24 inch slate we have: 
24—3—21 in.; 21—-2—1015, an 
area of 12x1014 inches covered. 
We have given these examples to 
elear up the purpose of the dotted 
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lines appearing on the shingles YY 
Fig. 4; these represent the top end 
of shingle A appearing on the sur- 
faee of the roof two courses below, 
though serving under the shingles 
in second and third courses to pre- 
vent water from entering through 
the space between the edges of any 
two shingles. 

The line of separation between 
the two shingles YY extends up un- 
der the course above, 3 in. to H. The 
new shingle is pushed up under the 
shingles of the fourth course, and 
its top end will extend to the dotted 
line H, 3 in. above the butts of the 
fifth row, while the lower end 
should line up with the bottom line 
of shingles of the third row. 

It is then nailed at the immediate 
end of the butts of shingles of the 
4th row as shown by dots on slate 
X. Of eourse the nail heads will 
be exposed until covered with glaz- 
lers colored putty, or a mixture 
hereinafter described. 

Nailing the last slate from the 
top as above noted is the method 
generally used by slaters here, in 
the U. S. We have used this plan 
for a great many years, have found 
it permanent and secure and is es- 
pecially adapted to any location 
having severe storms and high 
winds. We have, however, noticed 
occasionally that where the last row 
of slate in repair work on the body 
of the roof was secured by the Old 
English method of laying slate 
shingles, (illustrated in Fig. 4 to 
the right), one inch strips of gal- 
vanized iron or copper wire were 
nailed as shown, 31% in. above the 
butts of the fourth row, located on 
shingles CC under the new shingle 
to be laid. One strip at each side 
extends beyond the end of the 
fourth row, 34 inch. Then when 
the new shingle has been tapped 
into position, the lower end or exten- 
sion of the strips are formed up 
sharply against the butt of the 
shingles then pressed forward and 
down upon it, forming a cleat hold- 
ing shingle firmly in place without 
nailing it, see C in Fig. 4. 


A Damaged Area 


The same method is used in re- 
pairing a damaged area of consid- 
erable extent, caused by bricks fall- 
ing from a chimney struck by light- 


ning or by a !" om a nearby 
tree. Such !! s may be 
readily rep eleaning 
out all t damaged 
pieees. the top- 
most do- ‘hey may 


be removed with the ripper as des- 
cribed for one shingle, thus expos- 
ing nail heads of the course below. 
By doing this as much of the roof 
ean be removed as is necessary, by 
pulling the nails, row by row, down 
the roof. When this damaged space 
has been thoroughly cleaned, and 
elear of all small broken pieces, be- 
gin at the bottom and lay the 
shingles up the roof, in the ordi- 
nary way; fasten the shingles of the 
top, or last row by either method 
desired. 


Metal Roof Gutter Renewal 


Usually the ‘‘eaves course’’ of 
shingles (shaded) as shown by Fig. 
5 and the first row laying over it, 
are all the shingles necessary to be 
removed to get the old metal out 
and replace with new. Care should 
be exercised in taking the old 
shingles out, that they may be. re- 
laid by punching new nail holes, 
when needed. A wood strip X or 
plastering lath is used under the 
bottom edge of the ‘‘eave course 
for the purpose of elevating that 
edge, to give the shingles the proper 
front elevation, in order to have 
them lay firm, without rocking, 
throughout the roof. The laths are 
generally nailed through the gutter 
metal into the sheathing, which is 
wrong. 

Every precaution is taken by a 
good sheet metal worker, when lay- 
ing gutter metal, A, to have the 
back edge, H, higher than the front, 
in order to foresee an overflow if 
any, (caused by a plugged water 
pipe or the gutter dammed after a 
slush freeze up) over the cornice 


cap, and prevent water getting in- 


side the building. 

Nailing through the metal ren- 
ders the tinsmiths' work nil, as ex- 
pansion and vibration will soon 
eause the nail holes to enlarge, and 
become a prolifie source of leakage. 
Retarded water will back up and 
creep through the enlarged holes, 
showing up on the ceiling near the 
outer wall or upon the wall under 
the roof gutter. 

To prevent this trouble nail one 
inch strips of galvanized iron near 
each end of the lath, (see X Fig. 
5) then nail the opposite end of the 
strips above the top of metal gut- 
ter. By doing this the lath will 
stay in place, cannot slip down, and 
holes through the metal are avoid- 
ed. 

The origin of leaks encountered 
in a roof are frequently hard to 
trace; occasionally bv going into 
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the attic a lead can be found to 
the leak in the form of discolora- 
tion—usually a streak on a rafter, 
or possibly light shining in; the 
valley metal may have backed down 
between the spaced wood strips to 
which the shingles are nailed. A 
search in the attic, at least, may get 
you near the lecation of the leak, 
when painted tin strips, three or 
four inches wide can be pushed up 
under the shingles to the nails 
above, centering each seam for a 
considerable area around the sup- 
posed location when the leak will 
quite often disappear. 


Leaks Around Flashing 


One cause of ‘‘mysterious’’ leaks 
has been found due to allowing the 
end of weatherboarding cut at an 
angle to suit the slope of the roof, 
to touch the bottom or corner bend 
of the metal flashing of a roof abut- 
ting end-wise. The water here will 
creep along the top edge of such a 
weatherboard until it reaches an 
obstruction, such as a stud when its 
course will be diverted downward. 
Then possibly some other obstruc- 
tion again changes its course so that 
when it eventually shows up on the 
ceiling or wall, the source of the 
leak may be hard to find as it may 
be located at a considerable distance 
away from the water stain. A leak 
of this character may be avoided 
by keeping the angled ends of the 
siding well back from the bottom 
of the metal flash. 


Leaky Valleys 


. The same poor practice of haphaz- 
ard nailing through the metal is 
found in roof valleys as at roof 
gutters. On moving shingles along 
the valley when hunting leaks, time 
and again nails have been discov- 
ered driven through the valley metal 
at the very edge of the shingles 
laying in the valley. All nails 
driven through the valley metal 
should be placed as near to the outer 
and upper edge of the metal as pos- 
sible and none driven through that 
ean be avoided. Rather than drive 
a nail through the metal anywhere 
near the center of the valley, we 
advise to let that spot over the 
metal remain uncovered by the very 
small piece of shingle required. 

It wiil be noticed in a snow storm 
that the bottom of the valley is the 
first place on a roof for snow to 
accumulate in quantity, especially 
when there is a gutter in the roof 
connected with its lower end. The 

(Please turn to page 102° 
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What Eastern and Western Builders 
Can Learn From Each Other 


HERE are a number of 
things that Eastern builders 
ean learn from the Western 

builders. The writer has recently 
traveled extensively from the East 
to the West and has spent consider- 
able time while doing so in looking 
into the building game in all sec- 
tions of the country. And here are 
some of the things he saw. 


First —Use More Built-in Features 


One of the strongest selling points 
in disposing of the bungalows and 
other struetures erected in the West 
are the many built-in features. 

These include such things as writ- 
ing desks in the living rooms, tables 
and seats that fold up into the wall 
when not in use, for breakfast nooks, 
built-in iron boards, and so on and 
so forth. 

There aren't anywhere near as 
many built-in features to be found 
in Eastern homes and buildings as 
are to be found in the West. East- 
ern builders are putting more built- 
in features into their homes and 
other buildings with increasingly 
good results, however, but the West 
is still considerably in the lead in 
this important matter. 


Second—Get. More Color Into 
the Homes 


One of the most interesting things 
about the West to the person who 
has just come from the East is the 
great amount of color to be found in 
the newest Western homes. Western 
roofs glow with color. Western 
bungalows are all painted in bright 
eolors whieh would make most East- 
ern cities sit up and take notice. 
These colors include pinks and blues, 


By Frank Williams 


while colorful awnings add much to 
the attractive appearance of the 
homes. 

Undoubtedly, one of the big rea- 
sons why Easterners are so im- 
mensely attracted to the newest 
Western homes is that so much color 
is always found in the homes. 


Color makes everything seem gayer 


and more attractive. There is no 
doubt that Eastern builders would 
find it immensely to their advantage 
to also get much more color into the 
homes they construct than is now 
being done. They would sell better 
and quicker. 


Third—Make the Architecture 
More Distinctly Different 


In the West, particularly in 
southern California, the architec- 
ture is different, distinctive and de- 
eidedly local. For instance, there 
are bungalows in the old Spanish 
mission style, which take the best 
features of the old missions that 
dotted the coast. There are other 
bungalows in the style of the Indian 
pueblos, though, of course, this style 
has been conventionalized and fitted 
to modern building conditions. 

California bungalows are suited 
to the country in which they are 
located. That is why they make 
such a strong appeal to the buyer. 
They might not be at all suitable in 
other seetions, but they are just 
right in California. And it does 
seem as though Eastern builders 
would find it to their immense ad- 
vantage to construct homes which 
were more in harmony, architectur- 
ally, with local traditions and char- 
acteristics. 

And now for a consideration of 
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the things the Western builders can 
learn from the East. 

Of course, in southern California 
and in other warm sections of the 
West it isn’t as necessary to build 
as substantially as in the East, be- 
cause the homes don’t have to under- 
go the extremes of temperature 
found in the East. 

First—To Build More 
stantially 


In some cases it is surprising, 
nevertheless, how flimsy are some of 
the homes in southern California. 
Even the cheaper of the Eastern 
homes have it all over some of the 
southern California homes in sta- 
bility. 

People like substantial homes— 
they like homes which will look well 
and be in good condition for years 
without repairs. It does seem as 
though the Western builders eould 
learn something from the East along 
this important line. 


Second—To Be Better 
Advertisers 


Eastern builders are, on the 
whole, better advertisers than West- 
ern builders. 

Eastern builders, for example, 
make every cent spent for advertis- 
ing bring in more business. West- 
ern builders, on the other hand, 
often squander a lot of money on 
freak advertising mediums of ques- 
tionable eireulation, such as amateur 
theatrical programs, college and 
sehool papers and the like. 

Then, too, when the Eastern 
builders do advertise in the local 
newspapers—which are generally 
the best mediums for them—they 

(Please turn to page 104) 
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By Dudley F. Holtman 


Fire-Stopping in Dwelling Construction 
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Construction Engineer of the National Lumber Manufacturers Association 


PREVIOUSLY have made the 
statement that fire-stopping in 
dwelling construction is as rare 
And there are 


I 


as a well-spent life. 
many more dwellings which contain 
no evidence of fire-stopping details 
than there are persons willing to as- 
sume responsibility for the omission 
of those details. 


These inexpensive construction 
expedients which will help reduce 
the excessive toll of the fire loss to 
the country should be peculiarly 
worthy of study. And it is desired 
to emphasize at this point that it is 
just as essential that fire-stopping be 
employed in those houses whose ex- 
terior walls are built of masonry as 
in those houses whose exterior walls 
are built of lumber. The lumber- 
built house adequately fire-stopped 
is a safer structure than the masonry 
walled house with no fire stops. 

Materials for Fire Stops 

Fire-stopping materials are nu- 
merous. Any material or combi- 
nation of materials that will 
effectively accomplish the purpose 
of concealing open spaces in the 
walls or floors so that air cannot 
pass may be considered suitable 
fire-stopping material. Lumber fire 
stops, consisting usually of solid 
blocking, are economical, inexpen- 
sive and easy to install. 

Incombustible fire-stopping ma- 
terials, such as mineral wool, 
erushed mortar, plaster, conerete, 
hollow tile, or gypsum block may be 
used as dry fill. Loose boiler cind- 
ers form one of the best fire-stop- 
ping materials. 

A mixture of sand and gravel 
with cinders, ashes, or even d” 


earth, will likewise serve the pur- 
pose. The weight of sand or gravel 
alone would be objeetionable if sup- 
ported by metal lath and the same 
would be true of crushed concrete. 
An inexpensive fire-stopping may be 
provided by inserting a basket of 
wire netting covered with plaster- 


ing. 


Methods More Important Than 
Materials 


It is not so much the material, 
however, as correct methods which I 
desire to emphasize. Those methods, 
which I am about to enumerate, will 
completely and effectively fire-stop 
not only the lumber-built house but, 
with very slight modifications, may 
be made to prevent the spread of fire 
in masonry veneered houses and 
masonry wall houses. For this rea- 
son, the lumber-built house will be 
discussed first. 

There are three general types of 
lumber-built houses, those with 
framing known as balloon framing, 
those with framing known as west- 
ern framing, and those with framing 
known as braced framing. 

Balloon framed buildings are 
those in which the supporting studs 
extend from the foundation to the 
eaves (a ribbon or ledger board let 
into the studs forms the support for 
the joists). 

Western framed buildings are 
those in which the supporting studs 
extend from the top of each tier to 
the underside of the tier next above 
(the studs are provided with top 
plates and sole plates). 

Braced framed buildings are 

“ose in which solid corner posts ex- 
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tend from the foundation to the 
eaves with joists supported on heavy 
girts framed into the posts (the 
studs are cut in between the girts 
and heavy knee braces are provided 
at all corners at each floor. level). 


The braced frame type of lumber- 
built houses was brought from 
Europe by early New England and 
Colonial builders, and still survives 
in some sections of the country. 
Rigidity and strength are its out- 
standing characteristics, but because 
of its cost it is not in common usage 
In present-day construction where 
speed and economy are likely to re- 
ceive first consideration. The tend- 
ency, therefore, in most localities. is 
to displace the braced frame with 
either the balloon or the western 
tvpe of framing. 


Balloon-Frame Buildings 


The exterior walls of balloon 
framed buildings should be fire- 
stopped at the sill and between the 
studs in the form of bracing placed 
at an angle of not less than 15 de- 
grees nor more than 30 degrees from 
the horizontal to avoid possible open- 
ings due to shrinkage and at the 
same time to stiffen the frame. The 
last named detail is often called her- 
ringbone bracing. Where the ends 
of joists are supported on a ribbon 
let into the face of the studs, two 
fire stops are required. One should 
be between the studs to prevent ver- 
tical drafts and the other should be 
between the joists to prevent hori- 
zontal drafts from passing through 
duets formed by the studding and 
the surfacings on each other. 


To further inerease the value of 
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this particular fire-stopping con- 
struction, it is only necessary to fill 
the spaces with loose incombustible 
material. The method of fire-stop- 
ping the partitions in this type of 
frame house consists of placing the 
fire stop at right angle to the Joists. 


Western-Framed and Braced 


Western frame and braced frame 
eonstrnetion, the other two types of 
frame construction, require very lit- 
tle fire-stopping. Where studs are 
set upon a sole, no fire-stopping at 
the floor line is required, except that 
necessary between the joists to pre- 
vent horizontal drafts. A similar 
situation is encountered in the out- 
side wall construction at the junc- 
tion of the floors and walls. 

The general principles of fire- 
stopping applicable to frame houses 
apply also to masonry veneered and 
masonry walled houses with the ex- 
eeption of slight differences neces- 
sitated by the open space between 
veneering and sheathing on the one 
hand and by the furring on exterior 
and interior masonry walls on the 
other. Joists which parallel mas- 
onry walls also require special treat- 
ment. 


Masonry Construction 


In the ease of houses veneered 
with masonry, a space is generally 
left between the veneering and the 
sheathing of the frame wall. A fire 
within this space is an exceptionally 
difficult one to locate exactly. 

For this reason, the space between 
the veneering and the outside sur- 
face of the frame wall should be fire- 


stopped not only horizontally but 
also vertically, at intervals of at 
least three feet. The horizontal 
lumber strips will accumulate suf- 
cient motor droppings to act as an 
effective seal and perform fire-stop- 
ping functions satisfactorily. 

When the stops are set close to- 
gether in this space a fire cannot 
spread over any considerable area, 
and the fire department need not 
wreck the entire wall to get at the 
center of action. 

Where masonry walls are furred, 
the masonry between the ends of the 
lumber joists should project to the 
thickness of the furring beyond the 
Inner face of the wall either the full 
depth of the joists or a double 
course above and below. Equally ef- 
fective is the method which con- 
tinues the inner face of the wall 
flush and places horizontal furring 
strips above and below the joists. 


HERE walls are studded off, 
as 1S sometimes done in a 
stairway, in order to maintain a 
plane surface, the space between the 
inside face of the wall and the stud- 
ding at the floor level should be fire- 
stopped with brickwork or other in- 
combustible material. 

In cases where beams or joists are 
parallel to masonry walls, there 
should be a space of at least two 
Inches between such wall and the 
nearest joist. This space should be 
filled in solid with brickwork, con- 
erete ,or loose incombustible mate- 
rial for the full depth of the joists. 

These fire-stopping places which 
I have mentioned are not the only 


opportunities in house construction 
for protection against fire. There 
are fully as important places in in- 
terior wall construction. Among 
these are opening at stairways, slid- 
ing doors, clothes chutes, and around 
pipes. 

Attention should also be called to 
the spaces between the attie and 
roof; back of or over porches; and 
between the basement, which houses 
the heating equipment, and the first 
floor. 


Duty of the Home-Owner 


I feel that there is no need on my 
part to convince readers that fire- 
stopping is important. Rather, I 
wish to leave with you the belief that 
noi only are representatives of the 
building publie, who have to do with 
the design, with the construction, or 
with the inspection of dwelling con- 
struetion, responsible for the lack of 
fire-stopping precautions in our 
dwellings but that each home builder 
should be as careful that these pre- 
cautions have been taken as he is in 
the selection of garments which he 
inspects for imperfections. 

Second, that some such good 
method as I have mentioned is more 
important than the fire-stopping ma- 
terial. Third, all opportunities to 
fire-stop should be taken in order to 
make it complete. Partial fire- 
stopping is not much better than no 
fire-stopping. Full fire-stopping 
properly placed affords maximum 
security to those who dwell within 
and guarantees minimum damages 
in case of fire, and is inexpensive ta 
install when building. 


Sample' Houses for Prospective Builders 
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HROUGH the 

development of 
a novel art, it is now 
possible for those 
prospective builders 
who wish to see just 
what their chosen 
type of home will 
look like when com- 
pleted, to be furnish- 
ed with an exact 
replica of the build- 
ing in miniature. 

At a nominal price, 
these  artist-builders 
construct model 
houses of cardboard 
which are truly mar- 
vels of craftsmanship. 
When a builder’s 
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client happens to be 
one of the vast army 
of home buyers to 
whom blue print ele- 
vations and plans 
mean nothing more 
than anintricate 
jumble of hiero- 
: glyphies, the model 
maker is called upon 
to put the design into 
three dimensions. 
These tiny homes, 
perfect in exterior 
detail, are sure to win 
over the hesitant 
home buyer who likes 
a certain design but 
is slow in deciding. 
They help in selling. 
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Making Wood Bricks 
Hold 


HE blocks, sometimes called wood 

bricks, placed into brick and stone 
walls in order to fasten window and 
door frames to, are commonly made 
without anchors. Ordinarily it is con- 
sidered of little consequence to have 
these blocks anchored, but the fact still 
remains, that when the blocks are placed 


into green walls, they will absorb 
enough moisture to cause swelling. 
Later when the blocks dry out again 


they become loose, and the results are 
unsatisfactory. 

An easy way to anchor these blocks 
is shown by the illustration. Instead of 
driving the nails home when the blocks 
are being made, they are left partially 
undriven—say, a quarter of an inch. 
When these projecting heads are bedded 
into mortar, they will hold the block 
firmly into the wall, and thus the biocks 
become safe nailing places when the 
frames are being set into the openings. 
—H. H. Siegele. 


A Handy Bench Vise 


T HE device shown is more of a utility 
tool than anything else. It con- 
sists of only two parts, but the uses to 
which it can be put are many. In short, 
it is a vise of large capacity, yet much 
more than a vise. 

A two-inch gas pipe is set in a hole 
in one end of a bench and the upper 
end, after plumbing, fastened solid. 
Over this is placed a V'“ shaped piece 
of heavy strap iron one-half inch thick 
and three inches wide. It is so con- 


F you have a good idea and 
keep it to yourself, 1t does 
no one any good but yourself. 
Even if it seems like a per- 
fectly simple thing to you, 
there are perhaps thousands of 
others who have never thought 
of it. If you send it to BUND- 
ING AGE AND THE BUILDERS 
JOURNAL, you will be giving 
it to 30,000 people besides 
yourself, who will read it when || 
| it is printed. Did you ever || 
have an opportunity to talk to 
that many people before. You 
have it now. If you can illus- | 
| trate your idea by a sketch, 
send that too, even if it is only || 
a rough pencil sketch. For | 
each idea published we will 
send you our check for $2, to- 
gether with our thanks. And 


you can also be assured of the 
thanks of the many thousands 
who will benefit by your effort. 


structed that the lower leg is level, 
while the upper tapers as shown. It is 
obvious that when the upper leg is 
pressed down, the lower leg is also low- 


` ered, yet due to the location of the holes, 


it automatically locks and will not 
spring back of its own accord. All that 
is necessary to release the pressure is 
to lift up on the lower leg. 

A typical use for this vise is shown 
with an ordinary brace and drill for use 
when boring through metal. By apply- 
ing pressure on the strap iron, for a 
moment, only one hand is then required 
to turn the brace, and with no downward 
pressure for the vise takes care of that. 
There is enough ‘‘spring’’ in the strap 
iron to bore quickly through one-half 
inch of metal.—Dale R. Van Horn. 


Make the Bathroom 
Sanitary 

OT long ago I visited a home where 

one bedroom had been sacrificed in 
order to have suffieient space to build 
what I would eall the last word in sani- 
tary bathrooms. And I felt that it was 
well worth the sacrifice. 

Instead of the back bedroom and a 
small tueked-in bath, as many houses 
have, the entire spaee over the kitchen 
was given up to two separate rooms, a 
large, clean, wholesome bathroom and 
an adjoining toilet. 


Each of these rooms had a separate 
window and a door leading to the hall. 
There was also a connecting door be- 
tween the rooms. 

In the smaller room there was nothing 
but the toilet bowl and a convenient 
shelf for pins, purses, and what-not, per- 
haps a magazine or so. 

The bathroom was the kind that 
makes you really believe that cleanliness 
is next to godliness. Every convenience 
was there. And the material was of the 
finest quality. The tub was large, long 
and wide, and set flush with the floor and 
wall. There was no possibility for the 
accumulation of dust. 

Alongside the tub was a shower, and 
on the opposite side of the room was a 
foot bath and lavatory. The latter was 
a single-pedestal bowl—no pipes or dusty 
corners. A clean mirror was set into the 
wall above the wash bowl, while the 
medicine cabinet was in a convenient 
corner, above several built-in drawers for 
towels, ete. 

The air of the bathroom caried no 
offensive odors—nothing but the sweet 
smell of fragrant soap and toilet water. 
And I felt that the owner was right 
when he said, ‘‘If you must economize 
in your home, do it any place but the 
bathroom.’’—E. J. Betterley. 


Combination Coat Closet 
and Telephone Booth 


EARLY everybody wants the tele- 
phone located near to the living 
room. But they do not want 
` too prominent a place. 
obtrusive. 


it in 
It must be un- 
Here is a suecessful way to 
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hide it and yet have it always handy 
and convenient to the most used room 
of the house. 


In the proposed arrangement the phone 
is located im the hall closet downstairs. 
The top panel of the closet door, instead 
of being solid, may have open grille 
work. Thus, the bell can be heard all 
over the house. The closet door gives 
the privilege of privacy that is often de- 
sired, even in the private home. 

An electric light can be fixed above 
the phone and a switch conveniently 
placed for adequate lighting. Additional 
convenience is possible by placing a 
small stool in the closet for the comfort 
of those using the phone. 


This arrangement in no way hinders 
the use of the closet for hanging-up coats, 
hats or other articles. And it makes an 
excellent telephone booth.—D. Dunlea. 


How to Distinguish the 
‘‘Hand’’ of Doors 


FIND that many people are confused 

as to the ‘‘hand’’ of doors. When 

a ‘‘right-hand door’’ is spoken of they 
do not know just what is meant. 

I find the following little rule of con- 
siderable assistance to me in distinguish- 
ing a right-hand door from a left-hand 
door. 


KNOB 


HINGE 


Left-Hand Door 


Fig. 1 is intended to show the plan 
view of a door. For those who do not 
know what that means, I will say that a 
plan view of a door shows the door just 
as it would look to you if you were 
above it and looking right down on top 
of it. All you would see would be the 
top of the door and the upper hinge. 


Imagine now that the door is swing- 
ing on its hinge. If it swings to the 
right, like the hands of a clock, then it 
is a right-hand door. But if it swings 
to the left, it is a left-hand door.—E. M. 
Birchler. 


Another handy little rule that helps 
you to decide if a door is a left or 
right-hand door, is to stand facing the 
door, as though you were going to open 
it. Be sure to stand on the side that 
opens toward you. Then if the knob is 
on the right, it is a right-hand door. If 
the knob is on the left, however, it is 
a left-hand door.—Editor. 


Two Field Offices That 
Help Sell Real Estate 


HE latest development of Gregory, 

Gregory & Gregory, San Antonio, 
Tex., is the selling of lots in a new addi- 
tion just outside the city limits, called 
Blue Bonnet Hills. With the name of 
the sub-division in mind they  con- 
strueted their field office with the idea 
of making it suggest the name of.the 
place to passersby. The outstanding 
feature is the blue top on the office. 
The roof is spotted here and there with 
touches of vermilion to relieve the 
montony of color. 


The body of the building is painted 
vermilion. The door is white to match 
the body of the window-blinds, which 
are bordered in blue to correspond to the 
roof. In the two top panels of each 
pair of blinds there is a small painted 
design of a flower-pot holding the famous 
Texas Blue Bonnet, a native flower. 
A small porch extends out over the door 
about six feet. 

The office is 12 x 18 feet and contains 
two rooms; one for the office records, 
advertising material and such matter 
and the other for guests. 


The Clifton George Realty Company 


of the same city has a tract of land in 
the Alamo Heights section. They con- 
sidered the, property of enough impor- 
tance to justify the erection of a field 


office. However, they did not feel justi- 
fied in making any considerable expendi- 
ture in the erection of the office. They 
accordingly erected an office that was 
suggestive of the section in which their 
tract of land is located. 


In front of what was a common, ordi- 
nary and unattractive field shack the 
company built a wall with shiplap in the 
shape of the front of the old Alamo mis- 
sion which is located in the heart of San 
Antonio. The front is directly against 
the little office and extends on each 
side far enough to hide the sides from 
view as one passes along the main high- 
way. The front wall is painted gray and 
marked off in blocks to imitate the stone 
blocks of the Alamo. From a short dis- 
tance the office looks as though it is con- 
structed of stone or concrete. 


These two comparatively inexpensive 
field offices are silent salesmen that work 
every time a person passes by them, for 
they immediately suggest the name of 
the subdivisions and proclaim the names 
of the concerns selling them.—Ruel Mc- 
Daniel. 


Special Putty for 
Special Work 


T. RIFLES make success but success, 

itself, is no trifle,’’ runs an old 
saying, which can be well applied to the 
puttying of windows. 


In wood sash, the oil in the putty is 
absorbed rapidly and the putty hardens 
in a few days. 


In steel sash, however, there is no 
porous surface to absorb the oil and it 
must evaporate. This may be a slow 
process. And it is much slower if the 
weather is damp. 


To get the best results in puttying 
steel sash, it is advisable to use either 
the regular steel sash putty, which is 
now earried in nearly all well stocked 
hardware stores and paint shops, or, if 
wood sash putty is used, to add a drier 
in order to hasten the process of evapora- 
tion.—A Reader. 
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A Few Clever Designs of Oil Stations 


Oil station of 
all sorts are 
now spring- 
ing up every- 
where to sup- 
ply the appe- 
tites of hungry 
Lizzies and 
her other rel- 
atives. The 
old time little 
oil shanty is 
now being 
supplanted by 
artistic look- 
ing buildings, 


carrying out 
some definite 
style of archi- 
tecture. Here 
are a few: 
Spanish, Colo- 
onial, Chinese 
and French 
m 0 difications. 
Some fine 
products of 
the builder's 
art is now 
developing in 
this new type 
of oil building 
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Make the Workers Proud of Their Jobs 


HERE has the old time pride amongst our 

building workers gone to? Has it dropped 

out of their lives entirely? Have we all become 

too much of a specialist in our own particular line 

not to think of the work as a whole in which each 
of us has a part as important as the next one? 

In these days of large manufacturing produc- 
tion, great efficiency is obtained by men who do 
only one kind of work in which they become expert, 
and this is becoming true in a large measure with 
building construction, especially on large jobs. 

We are past the days that saw the old-time cele- 
bration of putting up the decorated tree when the 
top of the building was reached, with everybody 
knocking off for half a day, enjoying beer and 
sandwiches at the contractors’ expense. ‘‘Them 
days are gone forever." But something else 
should take its place. Contractors and builders 
must do something to instill again the pride in the 
doing of a job, which has unhappily been lost in 
the last decade. 

In Philadelphia they have decided to do some- 
thing about it. The Philadelphia Building Con- 
gress is furthering an interesting experiment 
whereby workers are to be encouraged to do Qual- 
ity Building. The plan is to give actual recog- 
nition to those whose skill, patience and toil in 
the erection of any building is worthy of praise. 
The Philadelphia Building Congress is to take the 
names and addresses of the different workers in the 
building industry who are performing satisfactory 


services in their respective line of work, together 


with the names of builders, contractors, architects, 
and engineers on the various jobs. 

As soon after January Ist, 1925, as possible the 
Philadelphia Building Congress will present en- 
grossed certificates to those in any building craft 
who have shown skill, ability, efficiency and will- 
ingness. 

A certificate as ‘‘Craftsman’’ will be presented 
to the journeymen. Helpers in the various trades 
will receive certificates as Assistant Craftsman," 
while apprentices will receive a certificate as 
Junior Craftsman."' 

This certificate will act as a recommendation of 
good service and workmanship and it will be 
something that any mechanic will be proud to 
show and any Philadelphia contractor will be glad 
to recognize. 

Under present conditions any sort of a dub“ 
ean get a job as carpenter, plumber, ete., and he is 
sometimes $30 or $40 to the good before he is found 
out, and then he goes to another job. 

We will all watch with interest the working of 
this Philadelphia idea. It will surely instill pride 
in workmanship. Now, there is no incentive what- 
ever for a man to do his best as he is before a silent 
audience. 


Every one of us likes a little praise for a piece 
of work well done. To withhold it when due is not 
giving full pay. It costs nothing and means so 
much. Why have we not done it before? 


Our Future Workers--Where Are They to Come From? 


ONGRESS has passed the new Immigration 

Law, and for good or for ill, it will be with us 
for years to come. We have no sympathy with 
those who decry the new law on the ground that it 
will deprive the building trades of an influx of 
good mechanics from Europe. 

It is true that building contractors are up 
against the old problem of an insufficient number 
of thoroughly trained and skilled workmen. Some 
well-meaning associations blame this on the immi- 
gration laws; they claim that with unrestricted im- 
migration we would have the best mechanics in 
Europe over here—and so we would. 

But would this be an advantage? 

We are wondering, seriously, whether these cele- 
brated European mechanics are old men, and if so, 
what use would they be in American construction 
work? Would they not be more of a hindrance 
here instead of an aid, as some of these unre- 
stricted immigration boosters think? 


If they are not old men, if they are in their 
prime, but are excellent workmen with a desire and 
willingness to make good, of course they would be 
of considerable service. 

If such is the case, we are wondering how these 
people learned their trades, and became such good 
mechanics. If it pays Europe to teach young men 
to become experienced workers it should also pay 
the American building industry to train young men 
for the trades. 

In other words, have our contractors been on 
the job in looking out for a future supply of re- 
liable mechanics? They take good eare of a sup- 
ply of materials, but the men who are to put 
these together have been ignored. 

It is time that very serious attention be given to 
the building mechanics of the future. Train the 
boys now so that the next decade will not suffer 
the consequences of the folly that we are experi- 
encing today. : 
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Properly Drawn Contracts Protect Builders 


a ‘‘meeting of minds,’’—a fixed 

and definite understanding  be- 
tween the parties entering into the con- 
tract. Misunderstandings often arise, 
however, before the completion of the 
contract, which may or may not lead to 
trouble and to the courts. While in a 
few cases these legal troubles may be 
due to the effort of one party or the 
other to try to ‘‘put something over,’’ 


P: speaking, a contract is 


in the majority of cases they are due 


either to the failure of both parties to 
thoroughly understand each other at the 
outset, or to a loosely worded contract 
that may be capable of more than one 
interpretation. 


When these troubles arise and are car- 
ried to the courts, the judge and jury 
endeavor to find out from the contract 
and from the conflicting testimony, just 
what was in the minds of both parties 
when they first signed the contract,— 
just what they meant. And sometimes 
it is a hard job, largelv because the con- 
traet was so worded that it might mean 
several different things. 


Builders, contractors and architects 
can protect themselves by making sure, 
first, that they understand and that they 
are understood by the client, and, second, 
that the contract sets forth that under- 
standing in a way that cannot be mis- 
interpreted. 


A New York carpenter about to em- 
bark in the contracting business sends 
us the copy of a contract, into which he 
has entered, and asks our opinion as to 
whether it is fair to both parties. 


After giving the date aud names of 
the parties, it provides that ‘‘for the 
sum of $570 L agrees to do all the car- 
penter [earpentry] work and put up 
plaster board or sheet rock in a first- 
class, workmanlike manner, and replace 
any defective window frames or win- 
dows as per plans, using trim to be sel- 


ected by F [the owner! . as per 
building plans drawn b: ' plans 
are slightly ehanged : 'iled, 
or to be filed, with * rte 
ment. 


By Arthur L. H. Street 


„Leto receive for each week he puts 
in a full 5% days with the assistance of 
his son, $50 advance and when the build- 
ing is completed in first class manner the 
balance. 

“F to furnish all materials. The 
material he has on hand to be used as 
far as it will go, only when sound. L 
to furnish a list of windows and doors, 
April 19. 

All floor and ceiling beams to be 
securely fastened where necessary in 
such manner that floors, walls and ceil- 
ings will be level and secure. Any 
shingles missing to be replaced. Ridge 
board and any repairs to siding or trim 
outside to be made by L.“ 

This agreement, although loosely 
drawn, will probably be found to be suf- 
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ROBLEMS that involve 

legal proceedings are not 
uncommon in the building 
business and for the benefit of 
those who find themselves con- 
fronted with problems, the 
solution of which can only be 
gained through expert legal 
advice, BUILDING AGE main- 
tains this department. If you 
desire advice on any question 
of a legal nature, simply write 
us and our advisor will answer 
by mail, giving his opinion of 
the proper procedure to follow. 
Questions and answers of gen- 
eral interest to the trade will 
be published in these columns. 
All inquiries must be accom- 
panied by the name and ad- 
dress of the writer, although 
only initials or a nom de plume 
will be published. This ser- 
vice is free to subscribers. 
Address Legal Department, 


BuiLDING AGE, 239 West 39th 
Street, New York. 


ficient for the purposes of the particular 
job, but for reasons mentioned below it 


is not to be commended as a form for 


regular use. 

It does not specify the nature of the 
work to be done, although that may be 
inferred from the contract and the plans 
to which: it refers. The agreement 
should specify whether a building or ad- 
dition is to be erected, or whether the 
work consists of remodeling or repair- 
ing an existing structure. 

It does not specify where the building 
is situated. That should be specified by 
street number, or in some other way, 
showing just what building is the sub- 
ject of the agreement. 

The agreement should specify that the 
work is to be done in accordance with 
plans, drawings and specifications at- 
tached to the contract. This contract is 
perhaps legally sufficient to identify the 
plans and specifications with reference 
to which the work is to be done, but is 
somewhat vague in failing to indicate in 
what respect the original plans have been 
slightly changed." 

If the work to be done under the con- 
tract does not cover all of the work 
called for by the plans and specifications 
referred to, the contract should specify 
just what part of the plans and speci- 
fications are eovered by the contract. 

The paragraph describing 5½ days as 
being a week's work might forestall 
controversy by stating how many hours 
shall eonstitute a day's work. 

For a regular form of documents the 
„Standard Documents of the American 
Institute of Architects’? are commended, 
especially on large and important jobs. 

For a short form, suitable for use on 
small jobs, some such one as this may 
be used: 

It is hereby agreed, this day of 

, 192—, between A, hereinafter 
called the Contractor, and B, hereinafter 
called the Owner, as follows: 

The Contractor agrees that he will 
Within months from this date, in 
a good and workmanlike manner, erect 
(remodel) (repair) a dwelling house 
(garage) (store building) (barn) for the 
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Form of Contract Will Depend Upon Size of Job and Other 
Factors, But Loose Wording Should be Avoided 


Owner on Lot No. Block No. j 
(or at No. Smith St.) Jonesville, 
Ohio, according to the plans and speci- 
fications hereto annexed. 
‘<The Owner agrees to pay the Con- 
tractor for such work the sum of 
Dollars, as follows: ———— ——— 
‘<The Owner (Contractor) shall fur- 
nish all materials required for complet- 
ing the work herein provided for. 


Architect’s Right To 
Mechanics Lien 


HE services of an architect in the 

preparation of plans and specifica- 
tions when they are afterward used in 
the construction of the building are ser- 
vices rendered in its construction for 
which the architect is entitled to a lien 
under the Connecticut Lien Law. De- 
ciding this and other propositions of law 
in the case of Marchetti vs. Sleeper, 123 
Atlantic Reporter, 845, the Connecticut 
Supreme Court of Errors said: 

‘Whether an architect’s claim for 
services rendered in the preparation of 
plans and specifications, and in super- 
vising construction, subjects land and 
building to lien, depends wholly on the 
construction of our statute, section 5217, 
the relevant words of which are: 

«t (If any person shall have a claim 
. . . for materials furnished or services 
rendered in the construction, raising, 
. . . or repairs of any building, 
such claim shall be a lien on such land, 
building and appurtenances... .’ 

„In this state mechanics’ liens have 
never been limited to persons performing 
manual labor on the building. . 

‘í Literally the plaintiffs? claim is lien- 
able under the statute. They are per- 
sons having a claim for services rend- 
ered in the construetion or raising of the 
building. The plans and specifications 
practically construct the building up to 
the point where it can be apprehended 
by others. Without them or their 
equivalent the building could not be 
constructed at all. The contractor would 
have no basis for his bid, the material- 
men would not know what materials to 
furnish, and the workmen would not 
know what mauual labor to perform. 

Of course, there can be no lien until 
some actual or theoretical increment of 
value has attached itself to the land by 
the commencement of the building; but 
if materials delivered before that time 
are thereafter incorporated in the build- 
ing, or if services rendered before that 
‘ime in the preparation of plans and 
ipecifications are thereafter utilized in 
its construction, the same logical and 
equitable basis for the lien exists as if 
the materials had not been furnished, or 


In Witness Whereof the parties have 
hereunto set their hands and seals the 
day and year first above written. 
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A reference to the standard documents 
above mentioned, however, or to any 
other established form of building agree- 
ment will show that there is no brief 
form that can adequately guard against 


the services had not been rendered until 
after the commencement of the building. 

It seems clear, therefore, that the 
words ‘in the construction of the build- 
ing’ relate to the fact of actual use in 
construction of the building irrespective 
of the time when the materials are fur- 
nished or the service performed; and that 
being so it must follow that the services 
of an architect in the preparation of 
plans and specifications, when they are 
afterward used in the construction of 
the building, are services rendered in 
its construction, for which the architect 
is entitled to a lien under our statute.’’ 


Employer Does Not In- 
sure Employees’ Safety 


LTHOUGH most injuries to builders’ 
employees are now covered by 
workmen’s compensation acts, under 
which negligence is an immaterial 
factor in determining the employer’s 
liability to pay an award, there 
is still a large enough volume of liti- 
gation in which common-law liability is 
involved to maintain continued interest 
in the common law rules. 
A recent decision of the Virginia 
Supreme Court of Appeals, handed down 
in the ease of Brown vs. Rinehart & 
Dennis Company (120 Southeastern Re- 
porter, 269), gives a clear exposition of 
some of the important legal phases of 
employees? personal injury actions. In 
that ease, it appeared that plaintiff, a 
earpenter, was injured through falling 
while attempting to drop from the roof 
of a building to a lower roof, on ap- 
proaeh of a storm. Ladders provided as 
a means of descending had been blown 
down, but were promptly replaced, al- 
though apparently overlooked by plain- 
tiff and his associates. The court said: 
„What has happened is an accident; 
an event happening unexpectedly, and 
without fault on the part of any one. 
As has been often said by this court, the 
master is not an insurer of the safety 
of his servant, and he is liable for the 
consequences, not of danger, but of 
negligence. Furthermore, it must be 
borne in mind that the obligation of the 
master is not to provide a safe place for 
his servant to work, but to use ordinary 
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the numerous contingencies which may 
afford ground for controversy or liti 
gation. Provisions should be made for 
extending the time for performance in 
case of delays for which the Contractor 
is not at fault, for pay for extra or 
changed work, for insurance, etc. 
Obviously, it is not possible within the 
space here allotted to give a form which 
is adapted to general use. : 


eare to provide a reasonably safe place, 
and that the servant assumes all of the 
ordinary risks of the service. The master 
is under no obligation to provide against 
contingencies which are not to be rea- 
sonably anticipated. . . ."" 


Time for Completing 
Building Contract 


S ECTION 4 of a building contract 
specified that the contractor would 
use every endeavor to push the work to 
early completion, and would have the 
foreman on the job giving entire atten- 
tion to the work. Section 18 provided: 
* While it is understood that it may 
take the party of the first part three 
months from date to complete this con- 
tract, it is believed that the job can be 
finished complete by not later than Sep- 
tember 15, and the party of the first part 
wil use every endeavor to accomplish 
this end.?“ 

The contract was dated August 6. In- 
terpreting this contract in the case of 
Worth Steel Company vs. Lewis, 122 
Atlantic Reporter, 446, the Delaware 
Supreme Court decided that the contract 
did not require completion of the work 
within three months. The Court said: 


„While it is true that the time in 
which work is to be performed is of the 
essence of a building contract, such 
rule cannot be applied if there is no 
definite time fixed in which the work 
shall be eompleted. 


„The essence of the contract in ques- 
tion, respeeting time of performance, is, 
we think, expressed in section 4, which 
provides that the party of the first part 
shall use every endeavor to push the 
work to an early completion; and sec- 
tion 18 was not a new and independent 
stipulation, but the expression of the 
thought or hope that the work could, if 
the builder used his every endeavor, be 
completed in three months. 


The parties may have thought that 
the work could be completed in three 
months if conditions respecting labor 
and materials were at all times favor- 
able, and the thought that they might 
not be, was probably the reason for mak- 
ing the completion of the work depend- 
ent on the builder’s best endeavor.’’ 


N an address before the Vehicle 

and Associated Trades at a re- 

cent meeting in Philadelphia, 
the author said: 

In most wood-working shops 
where assemblies are accomplished 
with the aid of glue joints, we look 
for some one individual who has 
given thought and attention to the 
item of glue. 

The manufacturers of glue put 
forth some very interesting data 
and instructions, but too often it is 
disregarded because of some minor 
inconveniences, resulting in failure. 
Some failures are made through 
ignorance in selecting the improp- 
er glue for the particular job, and 
with a view of eliminating the pos- 
sible chance of error there has been 
developed a cold waterproof casein 
mixture that may be used under 
conditions existing in the average 
shop. 

Casein, the main ingredient of 
casein glue, is a product of milk 
with the fats excluded, and has 
been used for centuries as a water- 
proof adhesive. 

This modern mixture was perfect- 
ed, in part, for use in the eonstruc- 
tion of naval aireraft in the early 
part of 1918, through the ageney 
of the Forest Produets Laboratory 
and the Naval Research Bureau. 
The present speaker, having had 
charge of its preparation and ap- 
plieation at the naval aireraft fac- 
tory, is in a position to recommend 
it as a universal glue for the wood- 
working plant, in view of the fact 
that it is used for all purposes 
where glue can be utilized. 

The glue, or cement, as it is some- 
times called, is marketed in dry 
powder form, delivered in either 
pails, kegs or barrels, to insure the 
dry powder reaehing the purchaser 
in good condition and with the least 
amount of moisture absorption, and 
should be kept in a cool, dry place. 

There are two varieties of this 
brand of glue that are particularly 
adapted to different kinds of work 
where waterproof joint is needed. 

Veneer glue. as the name implies, 
Is especially suited for veneer work 
and for all purposes where fairly 


OTHING is of more im- 
portance $n the well 
constructed building as to 
have good glue joints in the 
woodworking. Of late years, 
casein glue has been gaining 
in popularity. Some very 
valuable pointers regarding 
this use are given in this ar- 
ticle by Mr. Miller and it 
will pay those interested in 
woodworking to read it. 


large surfaces are to be glued. It 
is used for gluing plywoods and 
veneers; gluing felt to metal and 
wood; canvas to reed or wood; 
cardboard to wood or metal; glu- 
ing linoleum to wood or concrete 
floors; automobile running boards; 
plywoods to body frames, and all 
kinds of marine work. 


OINT glue, as the name implies, 

is specially suited for the glu- 
ing of joints, or for other work where 
the glued area is not large and 
where maximum strength is essen- 
tial, combined with water resistance. 
It 1s suitable for eabinet work of all 
deseriptions, pattern work, steering 
wheel laminations, dashboards, and 
for laminated wood work of every 
nature. 

The glue is mixed cold and used 
eold, therefore the heated mixers 
and eontainers are eliminated as 
well as the hot box and warm room. 
Veneer glue mixture, ready for use, 
equals 10 parts dry powder to 90 
parts cold water, by weight. Joint 
glue mixture, ready for use, equals 
10 parts dry powder to 18 parts 
cold water by weight. 

To insure best results, it is nec- 
essary to have a suitable seale avail- 
able for weighing the water and 
powder, a power mixer, similar to 
& baker's cake mixer, when large 
quantities are used ; or a hand mix- 
er of the egg-beater type for small 
quantities. Mixer, pails and con- 
tamers should be enameled ware, 
tin, galvanized iron, china or glass, 
and should never be of brass, eop- 
per or aluminum. 
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Cold Waterproof Glue 


Some Useful Hints on Its Preparation and Application 
By A. N. Miller 


In mixing small portions by hand 
add the powder to the water and 
stir briskly for five minutes or until 
it becomes thick. Allow the mix 
ture to stand for ten minutes, dur- 
ing which time a chemical action 
takes place; then stir slowly for a 
few minutes and the mixture goes 
back to the consistency of thick 
cream, in which condition it is ready 
for use. l l 

When the power mixer is used, 
the water is poured into the bowl; 
then agitation is started at high 
speed while powder is slowly added, 
to prevent lumping. Continue mix- 
ing at reduced speed for five min- 
utes, then let stand ten minutes un- 
til chemical action has taken place. 
Finish by slow-speed mixing for à 
few minutes and the mixture 5 
ereamy and ready for use. 

Spreading ean be done by hand 
with a cheap, stiff bristle brush or 
through a mechanical spreadei 
with eorrugated rolls or rollers. Heat 
should never be applied to the glue, 
and all surfaces to be glued should 
be cool. All joints and surfaces 
should be true, elean and smooth, 
and not roughened. 

Ample, uniform pressure must be 
applied and maintained for at least 
two hours, after which drying time 
should be allowed before working 
the wood. 


HILE the above mixtures are 

standard, they may be 
varied slightly for different kinds of 
work. "Thus, thinner glue may be 
used with advantage on softer 
woods or thicker glue on hard 
woods. 2 

By anticipating the quantities of 
glue to be used, the mixing may 
be made up twice daily to eliminate 
the possible chance of the mixture 
thiekening if the room temperature 
is above 65? F. 

A cold waterproof glue, monite— 
complies with the standard of over 
2200 pounds shear test per square 
meh glue surface, with the added 
feature of withstanding a boiling 
test of from five to eight hours, soak- 
ing in eold water for ten days with- 
out loss of strength. 
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American families are realizing more and more 
the importance of having at least two bath- 
rooms in the home. Even where there are only 
three or four persons in a household, every 
morning brings a situation where an extra bath- 
room saves time and temper and brings every- 
one to the breakfast table on time. 


"Thousands of home owners already have 


converted large closets or small bedrooms or 
sewing rooms into bathrooms to meet this 


requirement of present day living habits. Few 
prospects want to buy a new home of any but 
the simplest kind unless it has enough bath- 
rooms to insure the personal comfort and con- 
venience of all members of their households. 


Suggest an “extra bathroom" to your clients 
when they are deciding on their house plans. 
As an evidence of your interest in their com- 
fort and satisfaction, the suggestion will be 
welcomed. And it usually results in an order. 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Forty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montrea. 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton and Montreal 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 


CRANE-BENNETT, Lro., LONDON 
CE CRANE, PARIS, NANTES, BRUSSELS 


Radiator Valve No. 231 


“Corto” Radiator 
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In Memoriam 


ORACE MONROE SWETLAND, 

president of the United Publishers 
Corporation, and for nearly half a cen- 
tury a powerful factor in the field of 
industrial and commercial publications, 
died on Sunday, June 15, at his home in 
Montclair, N. J., after an illness of more 
than a year. He was 71 years old. For 
several years, as head of the United Pub- 
lishers Corporation, Mr. Swetland was 
publisher of Building Age, until it was 
taken over by its present owners. 

The entire life work of Mr. Swetland 
was spent in newspaper work and enter- 
prises. Early in the 80?s he began his 
business career as reporter and adver- 
tising solicitor for the Boston Journal 
of Commerce,’’ and in 1888 he secured 
the controlling interest in ‘‘Power,’’ a 
steam engineering journal. Later he 
entered the automobile publishing field 
in which his most important work has 
been done. 


The organization of the United Pub- 
lishers Corporation brought him the 
control of many trade papers such as 
Iron Age,’’ Hardware Age, Dry 
Goods Economist,“ American Archi- 
tect,“ and Building Age,“ ete. 

His interest in the publishing business 
was evidenced by his organization of a 
course in training for those engaged in 
this work, and he was the author of 
Industrial Publishing,“ a text book 
devoted to the problems in this field. 


He was president of the National 
Publishers? Association, comprising the 
leading magazine publishers of the coun- 
try. Other business connections were 
president of the Federal Printing Com- 
pany, and director of the Commercial 
. Trust Company of New York. He was 
a member of the Union League Club, 
Engineers? Club, Engineers? Country 
Club, Automobile Club of America and 
the Montelair Golf Club. 

His passing eaused profound sorrow to 
all that knew him. In his early days he 
was a school teacher and to the last he 
was always a teacher to those around 
him. He was a big man and his going 
to the Beyond means a friend and helper 
missing from the daily life of his co- 
workers at 239 West 39th St., New York. 


Open N. Y. Warehouse 


T O effect prompter and more efficient 
service in Eastern territory, the De- 
troit Show Case Co. announces the open- 


ing of its New York warehouse at 562 
West 52d Street. A cor: "ook of 


„O Desco' ' store front 
terials will be carrie: 
is manager of the n 
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News, Notes and Comment. 


Cutting the Cost 
of Plumbing 


MATERIAL cut in the cost of build- 

ing construction is assured builders 

who follow the directions included in the 

booklet, **Recommended Minimum Re- 

quirements for Plumbing Installations in 

Dwellings and Smaller Buildings," re- 

cently issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. 


This report is the result of investiga- 
tions and tests conducted under the di- 
rection of the Department's Ilouse divi- 
sion in cooperation with a group of dis- 
tinguished engineers and expert plumb- 
ers, and shows that a saving of from 
$50 to $100 can be effected in the plumb- 
ing eosts of ordinary dwellings. "The re- 
sults diselosed that the present custom- 
ary house trays can be safely omitted; 
that many feet of vent pipe formerly 
thought necessary can be omitted; and 
that in innumerable cases, three-inch 
pipes can be used in place of the four- 
inch standard as fixed by many muni- 
cipal building codes. 

Copies of this booklet may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., at 35 cents a copy. 


Plumbing Speci cation 


Writer Wanted 


XAMINATION for a plumbing speci- 

fieation writer is announced by the 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
appheations to close August 5 the ap- 
pointment being in the Bureau of Yards 
und Docks, Navy Department, at an 
entrance salary of $2,400 a year. Eight 
years’ experience is required, and each 
year eompleted in an approved engineer- 
ing course will be accepted as an equiva- 
lent of a year of training. 


Book Review 


Portland Cement Prices: Their Basis, 
Character, and Present Position, by 
Henry Parker Willis and John R. B. 
Byers. The Ronald Press Co., New York, 
123 pages, 5 x 7½ inches, cloth bound, 
price $1.25. 

Dr. Willis and Prof. Byers, both promi- 
nent economists, have compiled this 
highly interesting study of conditions in 
the cement industry. The book contains 
a valuable collection of data bearing not 
only upon the cement industry and the 
determination of cement prices, but also 
upon the meaning of uniformity and 
stubility in prices. A careful considera- 
tion of the faets brought out in this 
book make a fair verdiet on cement 
prices possible. 
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Golden Anniversary 


IFTY years of service with one or- 

ganization is the record achieved by 
John H. Shaw, general superintendent of 
Sargent & Company, New Haven, Conn., 
manufaeturers of hardware. The event 
was fittingly celebrated at the sales con- 
vention of the company held the last 
week of June. Mr. Shaw is well known 
to hardware and building supply dealers 
and others throughout the countrv, and 
we speak for them in congratulatiug him 
on his golden anniversary. 


American Institute to 


Exhibit Inventions 


ECENT developments in the inven- 

tion and improvement of machines, 
mechanical appliances and processing 
methods will be on display in an exhibit 
of the American Institute to be held in 
the Engineering Societies Building, New 
York City, next December. The Invent- 
ors’ Section of the American Institute 
of the City of New York will have 
charge of the exposition, and construc’ 
tion engineers and manufacturers of 
building materials are invited to submit 
working models or actual devices for 
the exhibit. In all fields the ingenuity 
of the inventor and the part he has 
played in the progress of America will 
be emphasized. 


For nearly 100 years the American In- 
stitute has given active encouragement 
to inventors and the introduction of their 
works to the public. Before the organi- 
zation of the scientific and trade groups 
that today promote annual conferences 
and exhibits within their own field, the 
American Institute held regular fairs for 
the portrayal of the advancement in 
manufacture, agriculture, science and 
commerce. 


These fairs, which began in 1828, were 
held in Castle Garden, Niblo’s Garden, 
Crystal Palace and Madison Square Gar- 
den. At various times the public here 
obtained their first glimpse of the Morse 
telegraph, the Hoe printing press, the 
McCormick reaper, the Howe sewing 
machine, the Bell telephone, the Colt re- 
volver and many other inventions, With 
the growth of trade conventions and 
world’s fairs, the field of the American 
Institute passed somewhat into eclipse. 


The announcement of the December 
exposition marks a revival of the larger 
activities of the Institute. It will be 
held from December 8 to 13 inclusive, 
and all proposed displays are to be sub- 
mitted for approval to the Exposition 
Committee, 47 West 34th Street, New 
York City. 
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For Light, Cheerful Rooms 


JOHNSON'S ENAMEL 


FREE—25c. Book on 
Wood Finishing 


It’s the best book ever pub- 
lished on Artistic Wood Finish- 
ing—the work of famous experts 


—illustrated in color. This book 
is written for the practical man 
—it gives covering capacities, in- 
cludes color charts, etc. We will 
gladly send it free and postpaid. 


USE COUPON AT RIGHT 


You can't do your best work with inferior niaterials and your 


reputation and success depend upon always turning out good 
work. Build up a reputation as the best contractor in your locality 
—then you can get the price and will never experience a poor season. 


Contractors who use Johnson's Artistic Interior Finishes soon find 
themselves getting more of the profitable, better class work. Johnson's 
Artistic Interior Finishes are right when they go into the can and 
they stay right. They do not change or deteriorate in any way. 


You can give your customers the finest kind of a: job by finishing 
both walls and trim with Johnson's Perfectone Undercoat and 
Johnson's Perfectone Enamel. These products will give equally good 
satisfaction on wood, plaster and metal. With them you can turn out 
perfect work satisfy your trade and complete more jobs each seàson. 
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Finishing. 


PerfecTone 


Enamel 


My Address 
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I usually buy Varnish from 
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City and State 
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S. C. JOHNSON & SON 

Dept. B.A.-7, Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 
Please send me free and post- 
paid your 25c Book on Wood 
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Steel Partitions 


[^ the buiiding of our modern schools, 
factories, office buildings, etc., it is 
necessary to have partitions for toilet 
compartments, shower stalls, etc. For 
this purpose steel partitions are meeting 
with much favor. 

They are easily fitted in place, sani- 
tary and reasonable in cost and as they 
do not break they are in special favor 
where they are subject to hard or care- 
less uses. 


Our illustration shows a shower bath 


and dressing room installation in a 
school. The compartment details have 
been carefully worked out so that it is 
easily assembled in the minimum of time. 
These are made by the Henry Weis Manu- 
facturing Company, Atchison, Kansas. 


Utility Saw 


OR the bench a small power saw is a 
great convenience, and the one pic- 
tured here is one that would find thou- 
sands of uses by the enterprising builder 
and carpenter. The table 13 x 7 inches 
in size can be tilted up to a 45 degree 
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angle, and can be raised or lowered to 
any desired depth of cut. The saw is 


operated by an attached electric motor 
and the outboard end of spindle is bored 
with 14-inch hole into which may be fit- 
ted a mount for emery wheels, a drill 


chuck, etc., so that besides the saw there 
are other uses of this useful little ma- 
chine, 

The saw itself looks kind of vicious 
in our illustration, but a guard comes 
to cover this, making it practically fool- 
proof. This practical little machine is 


made by Ralph M. Kennedy of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Improved Coal Chute 


N O home today is considered strictly 
modern unless it has some im- 
proved form of a coal chute. A new 


„ New Materials and 
-> Equipment that Keep 
> Your Work Up to Date 


"—— 177222755 77 47 ,, , 
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form built of steel is shown in the ac- 
companying illustrations. This being 
made by the Gabriel Steei Company of 
Detroit. It is made of Rolled Steel; 
the doors are of one- piece rolled steel 
plate, and the glazing is of heavy wire 
glass with the addition of a wire grill. 


Oil Water Heater 


I localities not furnished with gas 
the problem of heating water for 
domestic purpose is quite a serious one, 
especially in the summer time when a 


range fire would be uncomfortable. Now 
comes the improved kerosene burning 
water heater to solve the problem. The 
one pictured here is the New Perfection 
made by the Cleveland Metal Products 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. The large 
superfex burner provides an intense heat 
around the copper coils, thus providing 
running hot water in but a short time. 
An automatic Thermostatic control shuts 
off the flame when the water in the boiler 
is heated. 
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safety that 


s largest and most 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


important a part in the protec- 
famous buildings are also big factors 


ROM the towering city skyscraper 
ional Fire Proofing Co. 


to the little home in the suburbs, 
tically every need for a dependable and 


adaptable building material. 
safe dwellings and garages will be 


mailed free on request. 


Nat 


of comfort and protection in several 
The beautiful book of "Natco Homes" 
plans of attractive, comfortable fire- 


Natco strength and fire 
tion of the nation 
million homes. 

533 Fulton Bldg. : 
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Natco Hollow Building Tile fills prac- 
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6 6€ TILL it moves!’’ said Galileo after he had ‘comfort, and safety and convenience that must not be 

recanted his statement that the earth does overlooked. In the catalogs of the great manufactur- 
l move. And everything that is worth while ers and dealers you will find a record of the exact ar- 
in the world today is moving, so rapidly that some- ticle that will meet your need today. Get in touch 
times even the most alert among us is unable to keep directly with the firms listed in this department, or 


pace with the swiftly changing panorama. You who 


you can obtain prompt service and accurate informa- 


are the builders bear a special and peculiar responsi- tion by addressing the Service Department, BUILDING 
bility in this matter of keeping up to date—details of AGE and THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 


Levels and Transits of precision and 
accuracy are to the engineer what the 
pupil is to the eye. Accurate results de- 
pend on your leveling equipment, and the 
responsibility attendant upon work of 
this character demands only the best. A 
new folder of the Warren-Knight Co., 
136 N. Twelfth St., Philadelphia, known 
as B-18 will be sent to those who wish 
to acquaint themselves with the highest 
type instruments. 


Tools mark the progress-f human 
activity. Better tools mean higher re- 
finement in workmanship and greater 
confidenee in the worker. New tools and 
better tools are described in Catalog No. 
23 of the L. S. Starrett Co., Athol, Mass., 
listing 2200 appliances and their uses. 
Many which are brand new are listed 
here for the first time, such as a new 
angle gage, pocket micrometer case, dial 
bench and rolling mill gages, ete. Send 
for this catalog and note the progress 
{rom the stone age to the Starrett age. 


Lumber and its romance has been the 
inspiration of big literature as well as 
big business, and perhaps nowhere is 
there a more picturesque story than that 
of the Northwest pine woods, The story 
of Shevlin pine appears in a booklet 
issued. by the Shevlin, Carpenter & 
Clarke Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Asphalt Shingles that lock to the roof, 
that are hurricane and heat proof, that 
lay tight and stay tight in all kinds of 
weather are deseribed in a new booklet 
of the Barber Asphalt Co., Land Title 
Bldg, Philadelphia, manufacturers of 
Genaseo Latite shingles. Complete in- 
structions for laying are included. . 


Preservative Paints and Compounds 
that range from the damp-proofing of 
exterior stone and plaster work to the 
waterprooting of concrete and wooden 
floors and partitions are enumerated in 
the Red Book of Toch Brothers, 110 
East 42d St, New York City. Roof 
paints, interior wall coatings, enamels 


and steel preservative paints are also Levels and Transits are a necessity to 
given, and a book of specifications list- the contractor and builder, and they are 
ing the various uses of the materials also useful instruments fpr the farmer, 
should prove of the highest interest. the carpenter and any householder who 
desires to improve his property. Book- 
Bench Machines can speed up the work lets giving practical instructions ìn the 
in any carpenter shop and also eliminate use of these appliances hz ve just eh 
much of the inaccuracy of hand work. issued by the David White Co., 915 Chest- 
To this is added the advantage of being nut St., Milwaukee, Wis. l 
able to handle in an emergency work that 
would otherwise have to be done at tl» Screw Holes give the assurance of per- 
mil. The Wallace Portable machines do maneney to a job and these small but 
this work right on the job. They. are useful devices have been called the big- 
described in the catalog of J: D. Wallace gest little things inthe, World. Screw 
& Co., 150 S. California Ave., Chicago. holes in various sizes for wood, machines 


and stove bolts are described in a catalog 
Waterproofing of exterior brick and of the Stine Screw Holes Company, 
cement work will justify itself by the Waterbury, Conn. 
ultimate saving in repairs, but even 
more than the consideration of dollars Rubber Flooring and tile in marble, 
and cents is the beautification of the granite and rug effects to harmonize 
surface by proper treatment. All the with any color seheme are attractively 
colors and kinds of Bay State coating displayed in an illustrated eatalog of the 
are illustrated in Booklet No. 23, of Stedman Products Company, South 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., of Boston, Braintree, Mass., manufacturers of quiet 
Muss. and durable floors. 


Electric Switch Plates can be so de- Sewage Disposal in areas unserved by 
vised as to become an ornament as wel] sewer systems is a grave problem to the 
as a utility. “Bakelite”? plates, as de- publie. Septic tanks constructed along 
signed by the Connecticut Eleetrie Manu- specifications of the United States Pub- 
facturing Co., Bridgeport, Conn., serve lie Health Service are described in à 
this double purpose. And the possibility circular of the Chemical Toilet Corpora: 
of shock is eliminated. by the placing tion, 1613 Liverpool Road, Syracuse, 
of all metal beneath the surface. N. Y. 


PT Metal Lath is now a preferred ma 

n eee machinery, terial for interior partitions as well as 
tools and contractors’? equipment are a for stucco exterior walls A compen- 
handy device, Folder B2 of the R. D. Aine ut ormai regarding metal 
Swisher Manufacturing Company, 411 S. lath. corner beads. sash and window (is: 
Clinton Street, Chicago, contains a eom- in oe doc fo 1 in the catalog of the 
oreliensive list of hand and machi 3 i 
I Po BS machine Milwaukee Corrugating Co., Milwaukee, 
made stamps, stencils, cement markers, Wig. | Bees ST 
metal checks, ete. ` 


Flint Rock Stucco is an absolutely fire- A machine that will cut off, rip, dado, 
proof compound that possesses admirable tenon, tongue and groove, and will shape, 
qualities of strength and permanence. A sand, carve, rout and bore on any bevel 
catalog containing illustrations and in- or angle is listed by the De Walt Mfg. 
structions for mixing is issued by the Co., Leola, Lancaster, Pa., and infor- 


Flint Rock Corporation, 220 West 42d mation about it will be sent upon re 
Street, New York City. quest. 
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Carpenters through- 
out the country are 
learning that 


ATKINS Ses SAWS 


45 are all that the word 
(fe | QUALITY implies, 

| which accounts for un 
solicited letters like the 
one you see on this page. 


| Quality rarely results 
trom accident, but is 


achieved only through | 
. T a | | 
| understanding and persis- | 


tent efforts applied with 
unwavering fidelity to de 
tails. Those who ; appre 
clate such quality use 
Atkins Saws bec: ause the 
know they are | 


"The Finest On Earth" Send 35 cents for carpenter's nail apron, pencil 
and Saw Sense Book 


E. C. ATKINS & COMPANY 


| "The Silver Stee] Saw People” Established 1857 

NW A HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

| Atlanta. ? FACTORY, Hamilton, Ont. MACHINE KNIFE FACTORY, Lancaster, N. Y. 
ta, Ga, 

| Chleage, m. Memphis, T. ew Orleans, ortlan Seattle, Wash. Sydney. N. S. W. 

| iy Minneapolis, Minn. nee York ree „ Cal. ——— B. C. Parla, France 
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A Convertible Level that can be used 
either as a wye level or a transit solves 
many of the needs of the architect, road- 
maker and landscape gardner. Such an 
instrument is made by Geier & Bluhm, 
Ine, Troy, N. Y., and no expert knowl- 
edge is required to operate it. The 
change is made simplv by opening the 
wye clips and placing the telescope axis 
in the same wyes. 


Lumber costs form by far the major 
item in the construction of the ordinary 
residence, and where a saving can be 
made not only in the material itself, 
but also in the labor involved, a sound 
case for economy is made out. In a 
booklet entitled ‘‘Experiences in Home 
Building," the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., discloses how various 
builders have saved money by using 
Long-Bell dimension and flooring. 


Hot Air Heating for homes, stores, 
schools and churches insures an easily 
regulated and evenly distributed tem- 
perature, a clean and moist heating 
medium, adaptation to any fuel and 
economical operation. These points are 
attractively presented in a new folder of 
the Hess Warming & Ventilating Co., 
1207 S. Western Ave., Chicago. | 


Ornamental Brick is almost imperative 
in present day residence construction, 
and it is possible for beauty to go hand 
in hand with economy in this essential. 
Fiske & Co., Ine., of Boston describe 
Fisklock brick as possessing high in- 
sulation power because of the three lay- 
ers of air in each brick and the unusual 
width, equal to two ordinary bricks, 
makes it easier to lay at a lower con- 
struction cost. Their catalog describes 
and illustrates this two-fold economy. 


Bathroom Cabinets submitted to the 
four-fold test of durability, convenience, 
sanitation and artistic finish should meet 
the approval of the most exacting. A 
new circular displaying a number of at- 
tractive models has just been issued by 
the Miami Cabinet Co., Middletown, O., 
manufacturers of pure white cabinets. 


Ventilation is a matter of prime neces- 
sity in modern construetion, and an ade- 
quate provision for this need at reason- 
able expense is not always easy. The 
Globe Ventilator Co., Troy, N. Y., offers 
many types of ventilating systems 
adaptable to every building need and 
conformable to all weather conditions. 
Their catalog airs the subject fully. 


Wallboard that will not warp, shrink 
or buckle is sure to be in great demand. 
So too is the quality of insulation 
against heat and cold, which provides an 
always equable temperature within, no 
matter what may be the extremes out- 
side. Such advantages are to be gained 
by the use of gypsum wallboard, a fire- 
proof produet made of gypsum rock. 
The Time Book of the United States 
Gypsum Co., 205 W. Monroe St, Chi- 
cago, is a useful catalog for all build- 
ers and contractors. 


BUILDING AGE and 
The Builders’ Journă 


More Useful Catalogs 


Woodworking Tools and other equip- 
ment for the shop and job are fully de- 
seribed in an illustrative book published 
by The Parks Ball Bearing Machine Co., 
Station A, Cineinnati, Ohio. Builders 
will find much of interest in this book. 


Registers of a design that gives maxi- 
mum efficiency in the distribution of hot 
air are described in an illustrative cata- 
log published by Hart & Cooley Co., Inc., 
New Britain, Conn. This catalog should 
be added to every builder's files. 


Electrical Devices of distinctive design 
including patented sockets, wiring de- 
vices, etc., are described in an illustrated 
catalog issued by Harvey Hubbell, Ine., 
Bridgeport, Conn. Builders will do well 
to write for this catalog. 


Color Harmony in Brick Work is the 
title of an attractive booklet issued for 
the use of builders by the Clinton- 
Metallic Paint Co., Clinton, N. Y. This 
booklet depicts the color effects possible 
through the use of mortar colors applied 
to brick work. l 


Composition Flooring has met with 
favor among architects because it pro- 
vides a safe and easy surface, can be 
laid in any thickness, even over old 
floors, does not decompose, is waterproof 
and easy to lay. Many of the advan- 
tages of this material are analyzed in 
the cireulars of the Ritestone Products 
Corp, Westchester Ave, and Bronx 
River, New York City. 


Doors that will not shrink or swell or 
warp in changeable atmospheric condi- 
tions eliminate much of the unpleasant 
aftermath of construction uncertainties. 
Laminex doors are treated with a spe- 
cial waterproof cement and then hydrau- 
lieally pressed to retain their shape. 
Tests have demonstrated the value of 
this method. They are described in a 
catalog issued by the Wheeler, Osgood 
Company, Tacoma, Wash. 


Roofing has been a fertile field for 
experimentation ever since the first 
humans crawled out of their caves and 
built their shelters out in the open. 
How far we have progressed is evidenced 
by the Ruberoid Unit-shingle, easy on 
the eye and sound over head. It is con- 
venient to work with and reasonable in 
cost, which will commend it to the prae- 
tical builder. It is described in a eatalog 


of the Ruberoid Co., 95 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 


Magnesite Stucco has given our home 
architecture a new impetus in the de- 
lightful Spanish Mission style and has 
rendered our cities more varied and beau- 
tiful in consequence. Its flexibility 
recommends it to the true connoisseur, 
and it has the practical advantage of 
being fire-resisting and damp proof. 
Many features and advantages of this 
type of construction are described in the 


catalog of the Roebond Co., Van Wert, 
Ohio. 
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Sash Balances carry a degree of re- 
sponsibility that perhaps is overlooked 
by everyone except the unlucky in- 
dividual who has had a window sash 
drop on his neck. Such a person will 
appreciate the Pullman sash balance, 
made by the Pullman Mfg. Co., Ro- 
chester, N. Y. This does away with the 
necessity of box frames, eliminates cords 
and weights, and combines economy and 
safety. 


Window Hardware comes in for spe 
eial attention during hot weather when 
the householder wishes for more breeze 
than the double-hung window will afford. 
The sliding-folding windows of the Rich. 
ards-Wileox Mfg. Co., Aurora, III., fur. 
nishes an opening the full width of the 
window-frame. It is described in the 
latest catalog, J-4, which will be sent on 
request. 


Concrete Mixers that can be easily 
shifted on extensive jobs are a decided 
convenienee to the contractor. On 
foundation work a sturdy and durable 
mixer will be found in the Smith Tilter, 
manufactured by the T. L. Smith Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. Their catalog 406 fully 
describes and illustrates this appliance. 


Roofing Slate that will retain its color 
will be appreciated by the architect and 
builder who thinks of the permanency 
of his work. The product of the Vendor 
Slate Co., Easton, Pa., is specified by the 
United States Government for its high 
quality. A handsome booklet gives full 
information about this roofing material. 


Tile Mosaic Floors lend a note of 
beauty to the home, store, or public 
building. Where there is danger of slip- 
ping, as in restaurants, store entrances, 
wash rooms or staircases, Alundum 
ceramic mosaic tile will give the proper 
protection. An illustrated catalog issued 
by the Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., 
displays the uses to which Alundum can 
be put. For the convenience of archi- 


tects and builders 26 pages of drawings 


and specifications accompany the de 
scriptive matter. This should be in the 
hands of every contractor and architect. 


Stop Plugs are a guaranty that screws 
and hooks will remain securely in any 
wall. They form a solid unit of hold- 
ing power in tile, concrete, stone, gun 
or any building material. In a leafle 
describing this valuable construction 055 
ture, the Stop Wall Plugs Co., 53 p 
Place, New York City, also describes t e 
Syntron hammer, adapted for drilling 
and chipping in hard materials. 


Doors of unusual strength and dere 
proof qualities are an essential in 115 
modern apartment building, and in i 
home the door possesses a strategie p° h 
tion architecturally. The Roddis na 
door has no joints that will open, d ia 
finished like the finest furniture, an ted 
impervious to moisture. An ion 
booklet deseribing flush and French door 
ix issued by the Roddis Lumber 
Veneer Co., Murshfield, Wis. 
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z The Bamberger Ideal Home Francis Nelson; Architect 
» ‘ Newark, N. Je E C. F. Karser, Plumbing Contractor 
Lj "X y. 
B When Bamberger Build 
x on es i 
E en Bamberger Builds 
Re 
l 2 One of America's great department stores—L. Bamberger & Com- 
5 base pany, Newark, N. J.—has just finished an “Ideal Home” for ex- 
=_= Aibition purposes. Infinite care and skill have guided decisions 
E on every detail of construction and furnishing. 
^as 
; a Brass Pipe was chosen for hot and cold water lines because it 
| 3 cannot rust. And because true economy is reckoned by length of 


service rather than initial cost. 


Anaconda Guaranteed Brass Pipe was chosen, above all others, 
because its quality has been proved by records of long service. It 


AE is guaranteed by the largest manufacturer in the Copper and 
E . Brass industry and is trademarked for the purpose of permanent 


nd identification. 


: ET HE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY | 


GENERAL OFFICES: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT ^ E 


* New York, Chicago Mills and Factories: P 
* Boston, Philadelphia, Providence ANACON oA Ansonia, Conn,, Torrington, Conn. "m 
Dtietrroit, Pittsburgh, Cleveland from mine to consumer Waterbury, Conn. Butfalo, N. Y. J 
8 Cincinnati, St. Louis, San Francisco EHI Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y., Kenosha, Wis. > 
aA | 
In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED, NEW TORONTO, ONTARIO 5* 
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(Continued from page 82) 
snow may turn to sleet and freeze; 
when it melts it will spread out on 
the bottom first, ereeping around to 
find an outlet and it will soon find 
a loose nail hole. 

Water can be prevented from 
seeping under the shingles of an 
old valley by making and using as 
direeted the following mixture: 

To three lbs. of oxide of iron add 
eoal tar and mix thoroughly until 
the whole becomes a comparatively 
dry mass; to this slowly add boiled 
linseed oil and mix until it has the 
body of glazier’s putty. Paint the 
metal, also the edges of the shingles 
laying in the valley, with a good 
roof paint, after which use a small 
trowel or wood paddle to apply the 
above mixture along the edges of 
shingles and connect with valley 
metal at the bottom. 


Smooth over the mixture as ap- 
plied with a damp paint brush, see 
that it presents a solid surface at 
both sides of the valley from top to 
bottom. If so, you will find the 
valley water proof, as the mixture 
will not dry hard enough to crack. 


Soot Under Weatherboarding 


Another cause of leakage is often 
due to soot blowing into the corner 
of the metal flashing under the 
weatherboarding, at the point of 
contact of a shed roof abutting 
against the side of a weatherboard- 
ed building, and is held there when 
the side fits down too close upon the 
metal. When a roof abuts the side 
of a house there should be ample 
room to reach the flash bend line for 
brushing out soot and dirt and re- 
painting the metal; especially when 
the bottom of the flash is hidden 
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under the finishing shingles. This 
accumulation of soot and dirt com- 
bined with water will form an acid 
which will quickly eat out the life 
of the metal, leaving a mass of rust 
which will be found when the sid- 
ing and finishing shingles have been 
removed. 


Dormer Windows 


When dormer windows abut the 
main roof of a house, it is advised 
that care be taken to see that the 
comb of dormer is solid with no 
opening so that water from the 
main roof can flow down and pene- 
trate. 

The comb of the dormers capped 
with galvanized iron ridge rolls are 
sometimes carelessly connected, 
leaving the ends open. They 
should be closed solid, at least the 
end next to the main roof. 


Establishing a Record in Floor Surfacing 


HE picture above shows the 
flooring of the largest dance 
hall in the West while under 

construction—the 
California. 

Under heavy bond, A. B. Rice, 
Manager of the Rice Flooring Com- 
pany of Los Angeles, accepted the 
contract to lay, surface, fill, wax, 
and polish the entire flooring in five 
days—a stupendous task, as the size 
of the Venice dance floor is 120 by 
160 ft. 

The size and thickness of the 
flooring used in this dance hall is 
13/16 x 214 inch Clear Grade 
Maple Flooring. The sub floor was 
covered with one thickness of satu- 
rated felt and was then stripped 
with 1 x 3 inch surfaced boards, 16 
inches on centers. The flooring is 
laid in a log cabin pattern, or run- 


Pier at Venice, 


ning parallel to all sides of the 
room. 

Mr. Rice worked his equipment 
twenty-four hours a day, using 
three shifts of carpenters. The 
last square foot of flooring was 
polished just two hours before the 
first dancers made their appearance 
on the floor. 

The most remarkable part of this 
record-breaking performance was 
the great area of flooring which was 
surfaced in such a short length of 
time. The floors were surfaced by 
a small fleet of floor surfacing ma- 
chines. There were 3 double drum 
Americans“ and 2 ‘‘Universal’’ 
machines used on this job. There 
were 40 floor layers and 5 sanding 
machine operators on this job. 

As fast as the floors were sur- 
faced, they were filled and waxed 
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by a small army of men. The 
floor surfacing machines were put 
to good use again when the floors 
were ready for polishing. The 
sandpaper on the drum of the ma- 
chines was replaced with brussels 
carpet. Covered in this manner, 
with the drum revolving at a high 
rate of speed, the floor was quickly 
given a beautiful polish. 

Such a gigantic task had never 
been attempted before, and it ere- 
ated so much interest in gener 
that moving pictures were taken 
showing the work at different stages. 

Mr. Rice and his capable workers 
are to be complimented for turning 
out such an enormous amount 0 
work in such a very short length of 
time—and above all, doing a firs 
class job on every inch of flooring. 
Then, on with the dance.“ 
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A Simple Push 


and the doors are open— 
A Slight Pull and they are closed 


Hundreds of car owners are in the market for better 
garages and better doors. 


The National No. 805. Garage Set is bound to satisfy the 
most fastidious home owner. 
outside to mar the appearance. 
and protected from the weather. 


NATIONAL No. 805 GARAGE DOOR SET 


The doors slide, swing and fold snugly against the wall, 
occupying the least possible space. Doors open as freely 
and easily as any house door. Open with a simple push— 

Sectional view of close with a slight pull. Write today for our free book- 
No. 850 Swivel Hanger let, *Good Garage Hardware." It contains very practical 
and worth while suggestions on garage construction. 


No structural iron on the 
Everything out of sight 


Sterling, Illinois 


atic 
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Build Ye Better 


(Continued from page 49) 


than if they were rebuilt according 
to modern practice. Since the war 
however, the rebuilding has been 
done in modern ways for dwellings, 
as the older forms of construction 
were not sanitary enough to comply 
with modern ideas. Substantial 
looking outbuildings and enclosing 
walls have been reconstructed with 
pise as well as with brick and stone 
laid up in mud mortar pointed with 
cement mortar, or, in many cases 
covered with stucco of good quality. 

One hears much about the houses 
that are being erected today in 
California of adobe, a revival of an 
old material, but they are not by 
any means houses for poor people. 
At least they are not as at present 
built following the designs of some 
prominent architects. At the same 
time adobe houses for poor Mexicans 
have never gone out of style. Such 
houses ean be, and are, built for 
eomparatively little money, the only 
real objection from the standpoint 
of the hurried American being that 
they cannot be put up as quickly as 
a wooden shack. 


OUSES of pise, on the con- 
trary, can be erected very 
quickly by untrained labor out of 
materials found in abundance in 
every part of the country. This ma- 
terial ean replace, with advantage, 
more perishable and more costly 
materials in the building of farm en- 
closures, stock houses, storage build- 
ings, ete., of small size. The saving 
made in the building of such struc- 
tures can be applied in the building 
of homes and large barns. 
In appearance they are artistic 
because of their absolute simplicity 
of form. The thick walls, as revealed 


by the deep openings of doors and 


windows, the white- washed plast- 
ered surface and the colored tile 
roofs show up well in the landscape. 

They are very durable, for the 
walls stand as long as the stucco 
exterior is kept in repair and if the 
stucco job is well done it is not ex- 
- pensive in upkeep. Even when the 
stucco is neglected these buildings 
look better after fifty years of life 
than the average flimsy American 
farm structure does twenty years 
after it is erected and permitted to 


go to pieces thro: “net to pro- 
tect the surfac 
The stucco much to 


do with training us in architectural 
values. It has a rigidly severe look 
on the surface and attention is di- 
verted for this reason to the bound- 
ing edges of the wall. It looks well 
in masses and the best decoration is 
some form of construction that 
accentuates the shadows. It offers 
a field for the painter of frescos but 
good painters are not so common 
that fresco painting can be a feature 
of the exterior of all stuccoed build- 
ings. 


AINTERS need restraint when 

they have a job of decoration 
to overdo it. Plasterers when given 
an opportunity to turn themselves 
loose on a job of decoration are no 
less likely than painters to mess the 
thing up. Plaster and paint are 
soft materials and anything less 
than the work of real masters is apt 
to be **daub."' 

Stone earvers are possessed of 
more restraint merely because de- 
fects and mistakes cannot be cov- 
ered up or wiped out and stone 
carvers are not cheap. But if good 
plasterers cannot be obtained for 
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the purpose of decorating a stucco 
wall their work is seldom durable 
and patches of it falling from the 
wall do not improve the appearance. 
Therefore, the only real way to 
treat a stucco wall is to have deep 
projecting parts that will cast deep 
shadows, with thick walls to display 
deep openings, also for the shadow 
effect, and rest content with the lines 
that enclose the buildings and its 
component parts. 


ERTICAL and horizontal lines 

that project should express a 
real structural function and the only 
sloping lines should be on lintels or 
over openings or defining supports 
for the roof. All other lines are su- 
perfluous and partake of the nature 
of the styles in architecture known 
as rococo' in Italy and Spain and 
‘‘flamboyant’’ in France. Flam- 
boyant means ‘‘noisy’’ or ''loud"' 
and ‘‘rococo,’’ a style that started 
with much promise, is now classed 
as decadent architecture. They 
started with a studied repetition of 
small details and finally degener- 
ated into an endless repetition that 
became in time an indication of bad 
taste and vulgarity, because they 
were only overdecorated construc- 
tion. 


What Eastern and Western Builders 
Can Learn From Each Other 


(Continued from page 83) 


paek into their ads a lot of snappy, 
interesting, worth-while copy. 

Western folks are not so skilled 
in writing eopy whieh makes folks 
sit up and take notice. So far, they 
haven't felt the need for being good 
advertisers in many Western sections 
because of the fact that their sec- 
tions of the West have been growing 
so fast that advertising hasn't been 
necessary in order to get business. 

With competition in the West 
building game becoming keener all 
the time, however, it behooves the 
wise Western builders to learn from 
their Eastern brothers how to be 
superlatively good advertisers. 
Third—To Have More Tools with 

Which to Make Sales 

Eastern builders, on the average, 
have more sales-building equipment 
than Western builders, although, of 
eourse, there are some brilliant ex- 
eeptions to this rule. 
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Eastern builders are equipped 
with books of photos showing homes 
they have constructed; complete 
priee sheets showing the itemized 
costs of putting up various types of 
buildings; complete, ready - made 
plans for the use of people who are 
not employing architects; complete 
information regarding the various 
neighborhoods in which the builders 
are operating; and so on and so 
forth almost without end. 


Western builders also have this 
equipment, but not all of them have 
ALL of the equipment. All of them 
have some of it, but as a whole, they 
do business with less selling equip- 
ment than is the case back East. 

Here, again, the reason is that 
business has been coming so very 
easily to Western builders that they 
haven't felt the need of these 
‘*tools,’? which are such a big help 
to their Eastern brothers. 


< 
— 
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A Shingle to be proud of 


Eternit Asbestos Shingles are more 
than mere "material" to us. We think 
they are the best shingles ever made 
and we're mighty proud to sell them. 

The fact is, we have reason to be 
proud. Eternit Asbestos Shingles are 
made of two of the most everlasting 
materials ever dug out of the hills— 
Portland Cement and asbestos fibre. 
These are compounded and built up 
layer upon layer under tremendous 
pressure. The result is a shingle that 
won't chip, crack, crumble, warp, leak, 
burn or wear out. 

Naturally there is lots of satisfac- 
tion in selling a shingle like this. You 
can go the limit in talking about them 
and when you've sold them you can sit 
back with the assurance that the cus- 
tomer is going to be pleased forever. 
No fusses—no kicks—no make-goods. 


The cleanest business you ever had— 
business that builds up good will and 
keeps it—something to be proud about. 


You'll be interested to know that 
Eternit Asbestos Shingles come to 


you in wooden crates. This means 
that every shingle will arrive in per- 
fect condition in spite of the bumps and 
jolts in transit. Furthermore, we can 
give immediate delivery at all times 
of thoroughly seasoned stock in a 
complete range of colors and sizes. 

Take time out today and write for 
information about our exclusive dealer 
plan. It’s one that will hit you just 
right because it protects you and gives 
you our whole-hearted cooperation. 
Of course Eternit Asbestos Shingles 
are nationally advertised in prominent 
and popular publications. 

Let us hear from you. As soon as 
we do a representative will call. 


AMERICAN INSULATION CO, 


Asbestos Shingle Department 
Roberts Avenue and Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Review of Building Situation 


gain in building operations 
in New England, New York 
City and the South Atlantic states, 
construction figures for the month 
of May reveal an increase of 8% 
over the corresponding month of 
last year, according to the current 
report of the F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion, and but a slight falling off 
from the figures of April. Middle 
West and Far West show a decrease 
in new work undertaken, while the 
North Central section remained sub- 
` stantially as revealed in the April 
statistics. For the country at large, 
construction work in contemplation 
shows a consistent tendency to hold 
its own. 
Reports from 36 Eastern states, 


DB s up by a consistent 


representing all but about. one- 
eighth of the construction of the 
country, show a total valuation of 
$419,272,600 for the month of May, 
as against a total of $480,07,300 for 
April. The apparent falling off in 
figures is due to the fact that much 
of the work contracted for in New 
York City during the month is not 
included in the statistics but is ex- 
pected to appear in the June record. 

The New England states and the 
South Atlantic district took the lead 
in gains recorded for the month. 
The valuation in the former section 
rose from $33,648,900 to $39,403, 
800, a gain of 19%. Residential 
construction and the erection of 
public buildings accounted for the 
larger share of the increase. In the 


South Atlantic states the May fig- 
ures amounted to $60,719,100, a 
gain of 13%, reflecting a forward 
movement in the construction of in- 
dustrial buildings. The Northwest 
district showed renewed activity, the 
gain in home building over the pre- 
vious month being nearly double. 

New York State and Northern 
New Jersey showed a falling off 
from $168,608,100 in April to $109,- 
971,200 in May; but the City of 
New York showed an increase from 
$48,904,589 to $65,377,437. The 
Mid-Atlantic section showed a slight 
downward trend from $46,285,300 
to $44,687,800, and a similarly small 
decline was noted in the Pittsburgh 
district, where the contracts amount- 
ed to $56,895,300. 
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New Hngland 
District 


Classification of Buildings 


SECTION OF COUNTRY 


New York Mid-Atlantic Pittsburgh 
District District District 


Middle West 
District 


North West Routh Atlantic 
District 


District Totale 


$5,369,900 $17,308,500 


Commercial Buildings ........ $5,526,000 $6,954,500 $12,432,100 $799,300 $7,989,200 $56,379,500 
Educational Buildings ........ 5,096, 400 13 359, „4400 1, 669,000 2,936,000 9, 775,500 1, 701,000 65, 544,900 40, 582, 200 
Hospitals and Institutions 608,000 6,343,200 3,469,700 418,700 915,500 185,000 2, 739,800 14, 679, 900 
Industrial Buildings .......... 1,678,000 5,419,500 3,051,400 3, 363,300 6,429,800 270,500 8,688,900 28,901, 400 
Military and Naval Buildings.. 10,000. —— eius . ex 8 11:000. 9 sub ae de 27,000 
Public Buildings ............. 70,000 879,500 190,200 934,800 337,700 44,000 490,800 2,947,000 
Public Works and Public 

Utilities usa ee 8 4,921,800 7,962,000 7, 784,400 16,937,800 16,833,600 2,786,100 11,482,700 68, 708,400 
Religious and Memorial Build- 

IügS ikke EY „ 1,400,000 3,296,500 1,935,200 1,683,500 2,950,500 401,500 2, 356,300 14, 023,500 
Residential Buildings 19,077,200 53, 367,200 20,575,900 22,481,200 44,766,500 6, 107,600 20,043,300 185,418,900 
Social and Recreational Build 

II)) tes seems 672,500 2,035,400 486,000 1,185,500 1,451,200 391,000 1, 383, 200 7,604,800 
Miscellaneous 2-2 9I4€w*xRRO SERS —— e. sosoo Po /// ⁵ↄN p ,, E- —- —Woeibwus 

f!!! ES $39,403,800 $109,971,200 $44,687,800 $56,895,300 $95,909,400 $11,686,000 $60,719,100 $419,272.600 


Building Projects Contemplated, May, 1924 


New England 
. Diatrict 


SECTION OF COUNTRY 


New York Mid-Atlantic Pittsburgh Middle West North West South Atlantic 
Di District District 


Classification of Buildings strict District District District Totals 
Commercial Buildings ........ $6,257,800 $18,138,400 $6,088,300 $6,631,600 $12,131,600 $1,001,800 $8,617,400 $58,866,900 
Educational Buildings ........ 1,295,000 10, 162,000 2,636,900 2,467,100 7,009,200 1,220,500 6,633,200 31, 423,900 
Hospitals and Institutions..... 435,000 1,417,700 2,864,000 663,500 2,328,000 137,000 2, 598,500 10,443,700 
Industrial Buildings .......... 7,261,000 3,373,500 3,087,800 13,505,300 15,323,300 322,500 9,393,900 52,267,300 
Military and Naval Buildings.. 10,000 260,400 . ...... ...... 17,000.  ""X.sv99m ‘chess 287,400 
Publie Buildings ............. 315,500 427,500 817,000 2,090,000 462,000 130,500 579,300 4,821,800 
Public Works and Public 

Utilities 2e id vx 3,508,500 6,270,200 11,395,200 28,258,700 18,685,700 1,823,700 36, 762,500 106, 704, 500 
Religious and Memorial Build- 

, e reus tss 1,044,000 2,376,500 3,051,200 1,683,000 3,363,500 439,000 2,770,000 14, 727, 200 
Residential Buildings ......... 23,624,700 66,410,900 36,034,700 26,729,600 88,474,100 5,785,900 24,827,400 271,887,300 
Social and Recreational Build- 

J7ö;—⁵ðÜð¹«e&C 1,241,300 2,719,000 — 2,546,000 2,943,000 7,524,200 488,500 5,747,000 23, 209, 000 
Miscellaneous Gs: ] ] ]iü / ę ꝗ ðↄð O ANN . 33H ERAC ANSAN 8 

Total . $44,992,800 $111,556,100 $68,521,100 $84,971,800 513,318,600 $11,349,400 $97,929,200 6574, 639, 000 
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25 re- roofing jobs 


D 


and its allied products 


INSULATION 
BRAKE LININGS 
ROOFINGS 
PACKINGS 
CEMENTS 


PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 


from 250 prospects 


STRIKING example 

of the tremendous new 

2| businesspossibilitiesof Johns- 
C. — LE Manville AsbestosShinglesis 
furnished by the experience 
of Mr. P.J. Fleming, Jr., of 
St. Mary's, Pa., a town of 

- only seven thousand people. 


Mr. Fleming got the 
school boys of histown to collect the namesof people 
whose roofs were getting old and dilapidated — pay- 
ing two cents for each name turned in. 


The 250 names which he got were turned over 
to Johns-Manville and circularized directly. 


He says in his letter that within four weeks 
prospects were calling on the 'phone or coming to 
his office for particulars and estimates. Within ashort 
time he had twenty-five jobs actually on the books. 


The business of re-roofing with Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Shingles is a gold mine—easy to get, easy 
to do, absolutely satisfactory and profitable. 


Remember that Johns-Manville backs you at 
every step—with advertising, sales helps, circulars, 
and in every other way. 

Get in touch with us and find out the details— 
they're worth knowing. 

JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc., 292 Madison Ave. at 41st St., New York City 


Branche: in 62 Large Cities 
For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd.. Toronto 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
Asbestos shingles 
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The 


Trend of Material Prices 


HE following are wholesale prices of basic build- 
ing materials in the three markets which set 


prices for the rest of the country. 


These prices are presented to show the trend of the 
wholesale market, which forecasts prices in the retail 
market. They are not prices which the average con- 


Builders Journal 


tractor can buy at, but are quoted to show him the 
movement of materials so that he can buy to better ad- 


vantage. 


Followed in conjunction with the Review of Building 
Conditions, these prices will prove invaluable. 
All prices are for carload lots, F. O. B. market 


quoted, unless otherwise noted. 


NEW YORK PRICES 


May 28 June 25 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE— 


B. & Better Edge Grain Flooring, 
Dimensions, Sisi, No. 1 Common 
Timbers, Merchantable, '05, 12x12” 
B. and etter Sanne! % K. „„ „„ 4%õéß 
B. and Better Parti on, % 3444 rore 
B. and Better Finish, J/)CFTCTVTTTTTCTCTTC ees 
No. 1 Common Boards, 118999999999 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE-- 


No. 2 and Better Flooring, 18/10x234"........... 
Roofers, 13/10x5«.'* ece(e9000000€909€9$000000900000€4800099 


DOUGLAS FIR— 


No. 2 Clear and Better V. G. 
No. 1 Clear V. G. Flooring, 124) . 
No. 2 Clear and Better Celing, 61! /. 
No. 2 Clear and Better Noveltg Siding, 1x6"..... 
No. 2 Clear and Better V. G. Btepping........... 


WESTERN RED CEDAR— 
B. C. Perfection Shingle, per 7 er eer 
Washington Perfection Shingles, per M......... 
Clear Bevel Siding, M168. 
CANADIAN BPRUCE— 
No. ] Lath, 1134". @eeeoes eeees@eoeaB@Oeaovneeeeqeqeoe eee soe 888% OE 
Dimensions, 214“, 10 to /;· ³² A E ES 
HARDWOOD FLOORING— 


11 
» 10 to 


Clear Quartered White Oak, 183/1622161. 152.50 
q k, 15 ee 05 


Clear Plain White Oa 

Clear Plain Red Oak, 13/1 

Clear Map e. 13/16x2 %% 

(All lumber prices furnished by 

COMMON BRICK— 

Per M. 1. 0. b. 19ddvf: 
PORTLAND CEMENT— 

BBls in car lots to contractors, delivered........ 
STRUCTURAL 8TEEL-— 

Per 100 Ib. at warehouse 
CRUSHED STONE (cu. 7d.) 


in. €e9006006€6€000600000090000600960000000950000€6€0048€720096€ 


/16x2%"... 


(EEE EEEE EE] 


@eeousesee 


Lumber) 


e€ec€00699009009000000900900000909*0000000€002020020€9 


WALL BOARD— 


Per 1,000 sq. ft. in lots under 1,000 sq. ft........ 
Per 1,000 sq. ft. in lots 1, 000 to 2,500 aq. ft.. 

METAL LATH— 

2.8 1b.—20 gauge price per 100 sq. yd. delivered.. 

2.8 1b.—24 gauge light price per 100 sq. yd. aeliv. 

8.4 1b.—24 gauge heavy price per 100 sq. Ie deliv. 
Add 5 cents per sq. yd. for galvanise 

LIME (Hydrate)— 

Finishing, per 50 1b. bag..... 
Masons, per 50 Ib. bag 6 66 6 

BAND AND GRAVEL-— 

Sand (per cubic Yard). ooo ueevquaASS VE nA PETS 
11 1 Gravel (per cubic yꝛardpͤ)ͤͤͤͤͤͤ)dzd . nnn 
in. Gravel (per cubic yard)....... 

FACE BRICK— 
Tapestry (delivered 
Harveale (delivered 
Caledonian (delivered) ............ V 
Smooth Grey (delivered) [EN **9.06609068a2500900*600069€ 
Fisk Lock f. o. b. factory............ 

SHINGLERB— 

Asphalt, Single (per square) 
Asphalt, Strip (per square).......... 
STAINED WOOD SHINdLRRS— 


eeeeeoevaeGeeaeoete ee Be 


VITRIFIED SEWER PIPE— 


4 in. (cents per foot 7ꝛꝛ 
6 in. (cents per foot) " 


SLATE ROOFING— 

Bangor or Slatington, 8x16 in. per sq. at quarry).. 
CORNER BEADS (Galvanized) — 

Per Foor. 


**e**9**4965»*o009200202560€6090922506*9090«6€00269299099€9 


Flooring, 1x3".....- $7 


8266444 a 1 


$50.00 
45.00 


$0.60 
0.49 


$2.15 
3.90 
3.50 


$46.50 
37.00 
42.00 
49.00 
12.00 


88888 


May 28 

WALL TIES (Galvanised) — : 
Per Thousand e€-*9*90900*000*090$9$090909900909000009€0 *e«00*80 $5.00 

FLUE LINING-— 

8 x8 in. Per /// 35 
Hia x 15 in, Per C/) Z e due 90.45 

HOLLOW TILE— 

8 x 12 x 12 in., heavy. Each, delivered ...... ... $0.22 

HAI 
Per Bushel **99*.9990990€0600606€80900900900000(f0909€900000* [ZEN $0.00 

PLASTER BOARD— 

82 x 36 x 3-8 in., ///» E 2 3 $0.22 

MAGNESITE STUCCO— 

Per Ton ***999€6900000006000€800609600009090€90900000€0099970€9 $10.00 

a in. 8 | 

. Square or Hexagon, Whi . . 
3 x 6 in. White W 3 BOE MITIS e 000 
8 x 8 in. Red WIOOR os 0s ies akevevesenseuiise)rt 0.45 
CHICAGO PRICES 
YELLOW PINE— 
Boards, 1 x 8 No. 1 Com. ....... 

. Ceiling, 6-8 x 4 Brand Wer. .. ..... 48.00 
Dimension No. 1, 2 x 4, 12 to 14 FGG 100 
Drop Siding, 1 x 6, B. and Btr............-. 50.00 
Finish, 1x 4, B. and Bt rr 5.00 
F coring, B. eod Btr. B. G., 1 x 7 80.00 

(J op 0. een eee „„ „„ „„ „„ „„ „„ „„ „ 6% „ „ „ „ „0 . 
3 Long Leaf No. 1, 10-20 ft., 848, 6x12 to bs 

HARDWOODRS-— ***90625060900606600000060€00090000909920€9929 49.00 
Maple Flooring, 18/1612, clear. 

XE poring, 13/16 2, P. iu ey 
ooring, x 2%, Cl. P] RS 

E „ White 106.00 
Bevel Siding, 8181, 10 ft., 20 ft. 

Finish, S28 or 848, 1 x 6 to 8 Pig re ai i 8380 

WESTERN RED CEDAR— 

Bevel Siding, % x 4, Cl 
Shingles, Extra Clears, le ig. . . . . . . . .... 4.15 

COMMON BRICK— i 
Per M. f. 0. b. JOD M — 

PORTLAND c NT— eee eee e $12.00 
Bbls. in car lot 

containers 7 ee hi ee id nude $2.15 

STRUCTURAL 8 eee oie e *. 

Per 100 lbs. at warehouse .. 3.20 
ST. LO UI CES 

YELLOW PINE— n 

Boards, No. 1 Com., 1x 4.. 
Partition, & x 3; B and Bir.:1:2::7::. 43% 
Dimension, No. 1, SiB1E, Short Leaf, 2x4in, 
Finish, 828, B. and Btr, 1x 4 KA 33.50 
Flooring, B. and Btr., E. GI ee mus Hab $500 
Flooring, B, and Btr., F. G.-LxX3 54. 56.25 
Lath, 4 tt. No. 1 55 elis 4.85 
m ers, o. : rou h, h 0 % „% „% „% „% „ „6 „6 „ o» ee e 
12 in. 10 to 20 ff. 3 ee c t 5 — 40.50 

CALIFORNIA REDWOOD-— eee 
Finish, S28, Cl., 1 x 6 W 
Siding, 4 in. Bevel, 10 to 20 VVV 43.20 

8 inch Colonial . y 5 „eee ees 6.75 
8 inch Bungalow. 7 182 

HARDWOODS— i l 

Oak Flooring, 3-8 x 1 
White „ . n $112.00 
Maple Flooring, 13/16 x 21; in, Cie.. . . 100. 

RED CEDAR— 

Siding, !$ x 6, Clear ..... 5 
Shingles, Clears, Per M. .... $3599 

COMMON BRICRK m l 
Per M., f. o. b. Job................ o avs 

PORTLAND CEMENT— rs Quo 
Bbla. In car lots t 

CUDPBIHER: a ecd ù (h MTS 

STRUCTURAL STEEL icd B 

Per 100 lbs. at warehouse............ SRL ARE. $5.35 
108 


June 25 
$5.00 


$0.36 
0.46 


$0.25 
$0.60 
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Use Con-Ser-Tex 
Canvas Roofing’ 


For covering flat roofs, porch floors, sun- will not crack, stretch, shrink; rot or peel; 


parlors, sleeping balconies, roof gardens, in deadens the noise of wind Or rain. Special 
fact all flat surfaces exposed to wear and (€ oe renders it immune to mil- 
* iy Ad ‘ dew an rv rot. 
tear and weather, Con-ser-tex is ideal. : | 
Builders cannot afford to overlook the merits 
The ease with which it is laid cuts down 


of Con-ser-tex. It has been used so many 


times with such good results that it fills a 
pearance: waterproof: possesses long life: real need in the building materials field. 


You will find much of interest in our new Booklet-A, 
"Roofing Facts and Figures." Send for it. 


WILLIAM L. BARRELL CO. of New York, Inc. 


50 Leonar? Street New York City 


labor costs considerably. Attractive in ap- 


Chic utors: 
Ge: & Co. 
430 Street 


California Distributors: 


Waterhouse-Wilcox Co. 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 
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CREOSOT- 
ED WOOD 
STRIP 


ASPHALT 
MASTIC 


DOVETAIL 
LOCK 


BISHOPRIC 
STUCCO 
WATER - 
PROOF 


Roll and the Drum 


Bishopric Base is shipped in 
rolls, 100 square feet to the 
roll. It is easily 
handled, quickly cut 
| to desired size and 
— there is no waste. 


! Bishopric Stucco is 
packed in airtight 
metal drums, pre- 
venting deteriora- 
tion and loss, either 
in transit or storage, 
or on the job. 


Bishopric Base 


Bishopric Base is an insulating, strength- 
ening, sound-deadening, moisture-proof 
and fire-resistant base; it insures a build- 
ing that is absolutely dry, vermin-proof 
and healthy. 


Bishopric Stucco 


over Bishopric Base is water-proof and 
fire-proof. No contraction or expansion. 
All the elements of wear and tear have 
been anticipated in the manufacture of 


BISHOPRIC. 
Booklet—“Bishopric For All Time and Clime” 


beautifully illustrated booklet sent upon request. 


Plan Book containing many attractive designs 
with floor plans will be sent upon receipt of 25c, 
coin or stamps. 


Bishopric is Sold by Dealers Everywhere 
e BISHOPRIC MANUFACTURING G 
WESTIE AVE. CINCINNATI OHIO 


The BISHOPRIC MEG CQ OF CALIFORNIA 


=- BISHOPRIC 


STUCCO OVER BISHOPRIC BASE | 
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Touch of the Suburbs 
to the City 


This charming suggestion of 
an English village is in the 
heart of Philadelphia 


Spencer Roberts 
4 rchatect 


Frank G. Stewart 
Builder 


David Coons 
Owner 


Its quiet solitude seems aloof 
and distant from the hum of 
the bustling city all about it 


and THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 
New York, August, 1924 
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Brought 


phia, on the east side 

of Twenty-second Street 
between Walnut and Loeust, 
has risen lately a fragment 
of an old English village. 
As if transported from the 
land of flower gardens and 
rustic beauty, this hint of 
suburban life has sprung up 
in the midst of thriving 
business blocks and’ tower- 
ing hotels. 

It rests im seclusion on 
a private roadway, flanked 
by gardens, shrubbery and 
flagstone walks, and guards 
its entrance with stone walls 


D the heart-of Philadel- 


and posts. An old-fash- 
ioned, reposeful bit of 
country that holds aloof 
from the bustle of affairs 
of the big city. 

Viewed from the street, 
one looks down the forty- 
foot private pathway, 
paved with  flagstones, 
and catches glimpses of 
delightful verdure—flow- 
ers in profusion, fine, 
tall grass, rose bushes, 
holly hocks. The road 
winds, even in its short 
length, and ends all too 
soon. 

Along the roadway are 
twenty rambling houses, 
eareless in appearanee to 
the eareless eve, for this 
is the true English art, 
but giving to the discern- 
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ing a sense of perfection 
of detail, harmony of 
color, and blending of ar- 
tistic effects. The group 
is unified, distinctive and 
complete. 

The idea was conceived 
by David Coons, the own- 
er; planned by Spencer 
Roberts, architect, and 
brought to completion by 
Frank G. Stewart, build- 
er, all of Philadeiphia. 

There were numerous 
problems of more than 
ordinary diffieulty to be 
solved in carrying out 
this seheme of building 
an English village on an 
American town lot. The 
space available was not 
over-extensive. A front- 
age of 135 feet on the east 
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side of Twenty-second Street speed- 
ily diminishes, through the en- 
eroaehment of adjoining property, 
to a width of little more than 95 
feet at the rear. 

The total depth of the property 
was 188 feet. On this lot it was 
necessary to group twenty houses, 
and yet allow room for the desired 
landscaping and gardening. How 
this was accomplished is revealed 
in the block plan on this page. Be- 
ginning in the center of the Twenty- 
' second Street side, the walk is de- 
flected slightly to the south, enhanc- 
ing the rural effect, and gaining 
more space for the houses on the 
north walk. 

On the south side the building 
problem was comparatively simple. 
Three of the houses, larger in de- 


sign than the others, occupied the 
corner at the entrance. Beyond 
these, the depth of each house was 
restricted, and seven buildings are 
set back slightly, following the 
contour of the road. The last 
house in the row, by reason of the 
narrow rear entrance, is set for- 
ward, as will be seen on above plan. 


Construction of the north row of 
buildings presented greater dif- 
ficulties. For 88 feet the width of 
the lot permitted similar treatment 
to the opposite side, but from there 
on the width narrowed by almost 
40 feet. In addition, an adjoining 
building running to the property 
line on this rear portion of the lot, 
prevented the lighting of the rooms 
from the north side. 

The problem was met by erecting 
five houses, similar in design to the 
remainder of the group, in the 
wider section of the lot running 
east from Twenty-second Street. 
The plan was then changed for the 
next two houses, so that their largest 
dimension ran east and west in- 
stead of north and south. 

To increase the lighting space, the 


DAD. Q: D.D. 
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Block plan of 
English Village, 
Phliadelphia, 
looking south. 
The main en- 
trance at the 
west (right of 
picture), leads fo 
Twenty - second 


SECOND FLOCE PLAN. 


row was broken between these two 
houses and a rustie walk of natural 
stone leads from the main path to 
kitehen door of the easterly house. 
The last building in this row is 
larger than the others, and beyond 
that is a power house. 

The buildings are of brick con- 
struction, three stories high, cov- 
ered with stueco above the first 
story sills, and of natural stone be- 
low. The roofs are of vari-colored 
slate in irregular sizes, laid hit or 
miss, with the distance to the 
weather diminishing towards the 
ridge in true English style. The 
garden walls are of stone laid in 
random rubble. 

The group is heated from a cen- 
tral plant and has a continuous sup- 
ply of hot water. | 


Street 
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summer and Winter, Day or Night m 


This Bungalow Home Charms 


By Earl A. Young 


make it home,’’ says Edward Guest, 
the American prophet of the home 
and fireside. 

Sorry to contradict Edward, but my 
house was a home from the start. And 
if people would only spend more time and 
thought before they start to build, and 
give attention to all of the details that go 
into the building of a residence, the ‘‘ heap 
o’ living’ could be cut down to such 
an extent that the house would be home 
from the very beginning. 

That's what we hoped for when we de- 
cided to build. Something that would 
grip us from the start, and become more 
precious with age. 


T takes a heap o’ livin’ in a house t’ 
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We built our home in Charlevoix- 
the- Beautiful. That's in Michigan, 
in ease you do not know. It's one 
of the wonder spots of the world. 
But that's another story. 

Loeation is necessarily the first 
consideration. You ean look around 
everywhere and see houses of all 
kinds and prices that have been built 
without proper consideration of the 
lot and its surroundings. Whether 
the house when completed will fit 
into its setting never seems to have 
been given a thought. 

It is also true that some of the 
most unlikely sites to start with have 
been developed into a finished ef- 
fect that becomes the show place 
of the community. It was such a 
seemingly unlikely place that we 
selected as the site for our home. 

It was a triangular bit of ground 
on a sandy hillside, but it had four 
large oaks and a silver birch as a 
natural endowment. It goes with- 
out saying that these were not to 
be sacrificed to any building scheme. 

We started out with the convic- 
tion that an inconvenient house is 
an expensive place to live in. We 
decided on the arrangement that 
would suit us, and then had an 
architect draw the plans and super- 
intend the construction. A good 
architect saves far more than he 
costs, and if there are any difficulties 
during the course of the work he is 
a most necessary individual to have 
on hand to settle matters. 

The contract for the masonry was 
let at a stipulated price. As will be 


seen from the photographs we used: 


Inside, this house is as livable as out- 

side it is inviting. “An inconvenient 

home is an expensive place to live 

in,” says Mr. Young. Living here must 
be its own reward 


the native ‘‘hard heads,’’ faced as 
large and as rough as could be 
handled. The roof was made of 
eight shades of composition shingles 
blended, giving a very pleasing ef- 
fect and harmonizing with the stone 
work. 

Approaching the house from the 
front we built a stone sidewalk, 
dividing it to go around the silver 
birch to the side and front porches. 
The front porch spans the center of 
the house and is recessed, giving 
added privacy and also protection 
from storms. 

The living room is entered by 
French doors directly from the 


porch, and practically the entire 


south wall of this room opposite the 
entrance is composed of casement 
windows. A large stone fireplace 
with circular stone hearth takes up 
the east wall. 


A midwinter night's dream. Like a 

lighthouse of hope this little house 

radiates its hospitality against the 

gaunt background of nude trees and 
an icy moon 


There is a door into a hallway 
leading to the kitehen, and stair- 
ways to the second floor and base- 
ment.. In, the hallway is a telephone 
booth, places for wraps, and a built- 
in receptacle for a fire extinguisher 


and the opening to the clothes chute. 


The second step of the stairway | 


to the second floor is extra wide 


and is placed on hinges, giving 
ample space in a zinc-lined compart- 
ment below for overshoes. 

The second floor has a large 
library directly above the living 
room, and two good sized bedrooms 
with large closets, and a bathroom 
located above the one on the first 
floor. 

In the basement is the laundry 
under the kitchen; the fruit and 
vegtable room under the dining 
room; the heating plant with oil 
burner i is under the bath rooms. 

All floors, bases and coves are of 
composition, making a saving of 
labor in housekeeping. The win- 
dows are all casement and all the 
doors in the house are either French 
or single paneled birch and are 
thirty-six inches in width. 

After living in our home three 
years we have found no changes we 
would make if we were to build over 
again. It is conveniently arranged 
inside, as well as being of such con- 
struction. that insurance rates and 
cost of upkeep are very low, and it 
has truly been a Home from the first. 
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This 1s the Eighth Article in this Series 


HE reader having progressed 
this far in reading these 
articles may be wondering 


when he is to receive some rules for 
proportioning parts of structures. 


The writer wishes to assure. him 


right now that he has no intention 
of duplieating here the work so well 


done already by other writers. The 


following books ean be recommended 
as valuable additions to the library 
of every builder who wishes to do 
some serious studying 

The Kidder-Nolan Handbook 
for Architects and Builders“ con- 
tains a complete treatise on the engi- 
neering design of buildings, to- 
gether with information on ma- 
terials, heating, plumbing, lighting, 
ventilation, painting, etc. 

„The History of Architecture on 
the Comparative Method’’ by Ban- 
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By Ernest McCullough 


nister Fletcher describes the styles 
of every country and treats of the 
history of the country at the same 
time and discusses the influence that 
worked to develop each style. 

Architectural Drawing, by 
Wooster Bard Field is an adequate 
introduction to good drawing for 
men who wish to know how to pre- 
pare architectural drawings for 
their elients. 

With this much out of the way we 
will resume our discussion of things 
that every builder should know and 
which it is diffieult for anyone to 
understand who has not made a 
serious study of the matters that all 
architects are concerned with all the 
time. 
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The best architecture is the em- 
bodiment of truth and sincerity. A 
pig house should be designed to be a 
pig house, but need not be a mean 
looking one. A pig house designed 
io look like a church or a temple 
would be ridieulous, and this prin- 
eiple may be extended to buildings 
other than pig houses. 

The use of a building should in 
some fashion or other be proclaimed 
by its appearance. The material of 
which it is built should be frankly 
expressed. 
often enough to be vexing to those 
who prefer to say Honesty is best’ 
instead of the hackneyed '' Honesty 
is the best policy.“ 

Most buildings are erected on 
narrow lots and the only opportun- 
ity for exterior architectural em- 
hellishment exists on the street front. 
The architect must choose his style 
to suit the client and, as far as 1t 
may be possible, in harmony with 
adjoining buildings. 


E is not the most fortunate who 
designs the first building in a 
block, for an artistic creation may 
be entirely ruined by the erection on 
either side of decidedly common- 


place fronts, or of something am- 


bitiously designed by a man whose 
artistic sense is perverted. 
Whatever design 1s adopted 


should to some extent express the 


character of business to be carried 
on in the structure. A bank front 
should express dignity and common 
custom has ruled that nothing looks 
better for a bank front than the 


classical orders. There are in many 


laces simple, dignified and convine- 

m bank "onis in which all that 
shows of the walls is plain brick 
work and the lack of what showy 
people call ‘‘style’’ is what gives 
confidence to the patrons. 


Philadelphia, the home of many d 
colonial architectural examples , = 
not escape the decadent perioc js 
American architecture. Here 18 f 
picture of the combined building? at 
three banks that were built at z 
time. The grotesque and oyerdon 
ornamentation reveals no good tas 2s 
even though all the detail carving us 
expertly and artistically done. It T 
certainly a monument of regre 


Yet exceptions arise 
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A church front does not look well 
on a dry goods store, nor do people 
like to see an abandoned church used 
for commercial purpose, unless some- 
thing is done to take away the ec- 
clesiastical look. A church should 
have a churchy look and there are 
now enough good examples of 
ehureh fronts to forever bar anyone 
from attempting to create a new 
style for the exterior, at least, of 
churches. Public buildings always 
should be plain and dignified in ap- 
pearance, richness rather than 
over ornament distinguishing them. 


HESE observations are so trite 
that it seems a waste of time to 
repeat them; yet on all hands we see 
horrible examples of poor taste and 
it is the duty of those who under- 
stand the value of simplicity and 
truth in the expression of form to 
forever hammer away at all who may 
be called upon to give advice. 

A departure from primness of 
style is permitted in the case of 
store fronts, but even here there is 
a limit. The public tires quickly of 
the bizarre in everything and es- 
pecially in architecture. Dignity 
creates confidence and the value of 
a dignified store front is fully ap- 
preciated by the best merchants, the 
leaders of affairs in their communi- 


ties. From time to time a new 


school in architecture is heralded, 
']'art nouveau’’ continually is ac- 
elaimed. Yet the work of centuries is 
hard to undo and by this time there 
is a stability underlying the liking 
for free, strong appearing lines on 
buildings that it is hard to disturb. 

A generation ago something new 
came into architecture, namely, the 
so-called skyscraper. For a time it 
gave lovers of the fantastic wonder- 
ful opportunities to plan structures 
that were a jumble of every style of 
architecture that to date has appear- 
ed on earth. During the past two 
or three years illustrations have ap- 
peared of projected skyscrapers in 
Germany where none have to date 
been built. These illustrations look 
very much like a number that were 


Happily new owners of the central 
bank building did not want to be 
housed in such monstrosity, and they 
decided to alter, and here is how the 
Integrity Trust Company’s building 
now looks. It is the work of Paul 
Cret, architect, and is what a bank 
building should look like—classic and 
dignified. Strangely enough the two 
side units have been greatly improved 
with the center unit remodelled 


produced by dreamers in the United 
States a generation ago. 

In the United States, however, 
there is no longer any discussion as 
to whether a skyscraper should have 
a front resembling a flounced skirt, 
or a series of two or three story 
houses piled one upon another, or a 
light house or a Gothic tower or a 
tower resembling a feudal castle. 
The matter has been settled some- 
how in a way that we find very dif- 
ficult to explain, but our high build- 
ings now have a perfectly natural 
appearance and visiting architects 
from abroad mourn their lack of op- 
portunity to do similar work. 

The high building has been the 
contribution of America to monu- 
mental architecture. It is some- 
thing that we have originated and 
developed, yet because our best 
arehiteets are well grounded in the 
prineiples of good taste in form and 
have a thorough knowledge of what 
has been done elsewhere throughout 
the ages since men built houses, no 
cne ean say that in the doing of it 
we have violated any of the eanons 
of good taste nor that we have de- 


parted from principles laid down for 
us many generations ago by the old 
masters of architecture. 

The simple elements of framing 
are the vertieal support, the arched 
support and the horizontal support, 
all of which are used in our high 
buildings just as they were used in 
the famous buildings of former ages. 
Even the most ignorant can trace 
these elements in the front of every 
building high or low, large or small, 
in the houses of the poor as well as 
in the houses of the well-to-do; yet 
in the handling of these lines there 
is all the difference in the world be- 
tween the work of a trained man 
and that of a half-trained, or wholly 
ignorant man. A cheap dressmaker 
will make a cheap looking dress out 
of material that a first-class dress- 
maker will fashion into a master- 
piece for which a millionaire’s wife 
will pay any price demanded. 

We use wood, brick and stone for 
the walls of our buildings, but some 
men make brick look like brick and 
others put a texture into the wall 
that causes passers-by to stop and 

(Continued on page 94) 
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English and Dutch Colonial 


serve These Two Homes 


PECULATIVE building that is 
intended to interest the buyer 
who possesses more than aver- 

age means must have varied archi- 


tecture as a prime requisite. The 
purehaser who is ready to spend 


more than $10,000 for his home de- 
mands individuality of treatment. 
The houses shown on these pages 


The half timber- 
ed treatment of 
the upper por- 
tion of this house 
is well balanced 
by the substantial 
porch columns at 
the side. Case- 
ment windows 
are provided in 
the living and 
dining rooms, 
and a wide fire- 
place is a feature 
of the former 


Designed and Built 


By 


..Gramatan Homes, Inc. 


Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


* . 


display more than ordinary con 


sideration of this phase of poora 
tive building. They are two 0 
group erected in Mt. Vernon, No 
York, by Gramatan Homes, Inc. 
The English type of residence 
depicted above is characterized, DÀ 
brick and stucco exterior, roof of 
multi-eolored shingles, and a porch 


The plans of the 
house shown on 
the opposite pago 
indicate 3 
slope of 
ground has bes 
mitted a rhe 
to be placed 
the 3 
Wide overhangs 
nd the second 
story windows 
- placed wide apar 
8 ‘BED Rech ne 2 *, give an air vi 


solidity and 


strength 


| 


iff 


; 


5s 2 T nm 


ree 


with a steeply pitched roof. There 
are three rooms and an unusually 
large pantry on the first floor, and 
three bedrooms and two bathrooms 
above. 

The two-and-a-half story house 
pictured on this page is of the Dutch 
Colonial type, with brick first story 
exterior, shingles above and a 
curiously patterned roof. A small 
entrance porch ornamented with 
columns gives entrance to a vesti- 
bule and hall. A sun porch spans 
one side of the house. | 

Four bedrooms and a balcony 
occupy the second floor, and a spare 
chamber, maid’s room and bath are 
in the attic. The basement contains 
a garage in addition to the boiler 
room, laundry and toilet. 

For the builder who builds to sell 
nothing is as necessary as the ex- 
terior appearance of his houses, for 
after all, that is the first feature that 
meets the eve. An attractive exterior 
means a house more than halt sold. 

The adaptation of varied styles of 
architecture to the possibilities of 
the various lots, and a study of 
ground conditions to provide un- 
usual features will generally be 
found to help a sale. all other things 
being equal. 


HE roof is the most conspic- 

| uous feature of any house, 

and certainly in this one it 

is the most distinetive feature. Soft, 

rolling eaves, brought low near the 

ground, give a cozy, home-like ef- 
feet. 

This roof is covered with shingles 
which can be obtained already bent 
to conform with the curves and rolls 
as illustrated on this page. They 
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should be stained to mateh weath- 
ered straw, or a dark brown shade 
would look equally well. 

A roof of this type when well laid 
gives all of the effect of the old 
thatehed straw roofs of France and 
England. Note the graceful curves 
above the entrance door and the 
group of windows in the living 
room. 

To achieve this result great care 
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The latest washing, dry- 


ing ond tesa 
chinery for doing laun- 
dry is in the basement Ao 


similar living: quarters in that sec- 
tion. MM "m 

The resulting group of buildings 
known as Hudson View Gardens em- 
bodies, therefore, many features not 
known -before in apartment house 
eonstruetion. The principle of co- 
operative. ownership runs through 
the entire. plan: what the occupant 
uses, he pays for; what he does not 
use he does not help to maintain. 

Thus the community steam laun- 
dry, radio equipment, a nursery in 
charge of a trained nurse, a kinder- 
garten directed by a professional 
educator of children, a commissary 
department to supply occupants 
with groceries, dairy products, 
cigars, newspapers and the like, a 
barber shop and beauty parlor, a 
staff of house maids on call at any 
time, tailor and valet service—all of 
these are provided at a set charge 
that minimizes the cost. If the oc- 
cupant does not care to avail himself 
of them, he pays nothing for their 
maintenance. 

. As to the construction features of 
Hudson View Gardens, these, too, 
are of the highest. 

The buildings are located on a six 
acre tract overlooking the Hudson 
River. About 40 per cent. of the 
ground area is occupied by the build- 
ings, the rest being devoted to 
gardens, private roads and landseap- 


ing. | 

There are 14 buildings, eight be- 
ing six stories in height and equip- 
ped with elevators, and six of four 


Stories each. "There are 356 apart- 


ments of from two to seven rooms, 
almost all of which command a view 
of the river. 


briek, with rough stone first story 
exterior and trim, 
stuccoed bays, slate e 

d mansard rooted 


timbered and 
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This is for the babies— 
where the kiddies can be 
checked while 
goes visiting or shopping 
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Steel casement windows, with 


baked enamel finish, are provided 
throughout. Bathrooms have tile 
floor and wainscot, and are equip- 
ped with showers. Kitchen floors 
are covered with tile linoleum. 

A central refrigerating plant 
serves the entire group. Four freez- 
ing compartments are supplied in 
each kitchen, and trays are provided 
in which blocks of ice may be made. 

No garbage pails are necessary in 
these apartments. In each kitchen 
is a chute through which refuse is 
deposited in a Kerner incinerator 
plant in the cellar, thus eliminating 
much inconvenience and disagree- 
able labor. 


UILDING to sell means 
keeping a weather-eye 
always open to the latest de- 
mands of the market. The 
prospective owner tenant likes 
the. thought of built-in con- 
ventences. They appeal to 
the wife. There 1s something 
self-contained and self-sus- 
taining about tem. 

Capitalize this demand, 
even if your proposed buid- 
ing 1s a small one. Whether 
at be an apartment house or 
a single dwelling put into it 
something that wil meet the 
labor-saving demand. 

What Hudson View Gar- 
dens has done on a grand 
scale, you can repeat to suit 
your own project. It will go 
far in helping you sell it. 


Dish washing machines operated 
by electricity are installed in each 
kitchen in a porcelain receptacle. 
Ironing boards and stands are built 


"lant is a hot water 
ystem by oil burning 
s0 serves the re- 
‘hus the smoke 


Each apartment is pro- 
vided with door beds, 
adding another sleeping 
room to each apartment 


No need to bother with 


cooking as a well ap- 
pointed restaurant is lo- 
cated right in the block 


evil is eliminated, there is no noisy 
coal delivery or hauling of ashes. 
An intercommunicating telephone 
system has been installed. 

An acre has been set aside for 
the playground and kindergarten. 
Sand boxes, slides, swings and other 
devices to delight the children have 
been provided for. In the nursery 
children can be left under expert 
care while parents are away. 

Four super-heterodyne radio re- 
eeiving sets will furnish service to. 
the group of buildings. Each 
apartment will have four outlets, 
one connecting with each receiving 
set, so that a choice of four pro- 
grams will be given at all times. 
There will also be outlets in the 
restaurant, barber shop and kinder- 
garten. 

The site of Hudson View Gardens. 
has given much opportunity for 
landscape effects. The property is 
at the highest point on Manhattan, 
sloping in all directions from the 
crest which was formerly the site of 
Fort Washington. .. 

The row of six story buildings oc- 
cupies the crest of the hill, overlook- 
ing the lower structures which are 
situated nearer the Hudson, and 
separated from the main row by a 
wide private road. is, 


More than three acres are devote 
to the landseaping and playground. 
Trees, evergreens, shrubs and flowers 
have been planted in profusion, and 
the sidewalks along the main street 
fronts have been lined with trees. 
and parked. Two cross streets 
divide the buildings into easily ac- 
cessible groups. 

Thus each occupant owns a por- 
tion, of the property, which is trans- 
ferable or can be leased with the 
consent of the supervising committee. 

The buildings were designed by 
George Fred Pelham, architect, and 
the engineering work was done by 
George F. Musselman. The Paterno 
Construction Company erected the 
block, and the landscape work was 
done by Robert B. Gridland. 


Builders and manuyacturers of 
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materials should welcome a concerted effort to make the : 
building season 12 months long 


Building the Year Round 


LIMINATION of the sea- 
F, sonal ups and downs in the 
building trades, stabilization 
of the construction industry, and 
the lowering of costs of production 
and building can be accomplished 
by extending the building season 
into the winter months, according to 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, in a report just made public. 
Unemployment caused by seasonal 
idleness can be averted, declares Mr. 
Hoover, and a steady output of ma- 
terials assured through the develop- 
ment of information as to future de- 
mands for labor and materials, and 
scheduling building operations with 
reference to that demand. 

The report was based upon recent 
recommendations of the Committee 
on Seasonal Operations in the Con- 
struction Industries, appointed by 
Mr. Hoover as a result of the un- 
employment investigation in 1921. 
Custom rather than bad weather is 
responsible for the building trades 
being thrown into idleness for three 
months in each year, the report de- 
clares. 

Calling construction the balance 
wheel of American industry, and 
placing the value of yearly construc- 
tion in the United States at more 
than five billion dollars, and the 
number of workers engaged in con- 
struction and manufacturing in- 
dustries allied to building as mount- 
ing into the millions, Secretary 
Hoover declares activity in con- 
struction bears a close relation to 
general industrial conditions.  Ir- 
regularity in the ebb and flow in de- 
mand for construction to a large 
degree affects economic stability. 

In his foreword to the report, 
Seeretary Hoover said : 

„The need to eliminate the wastes 
of seasonal idleness has been brought 
forcibly to the attention of the con- 
struetion industry and the publie by 
reason of high labor eosts and the 
failure of the building trades to at- 
traet young men to their ranks."' 

Preseribing a remedy he declares: 
*Lengthening the building season 
wil mean greater produetion from 
the men now engaged in the build- 


Here is a message from 
Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover telling how the 
industry may cooperate to 
bring this about 


ing trades and will also go far to 
attract capable apprentices.’’ 

Seeretary Hoover outlined the 
danger of seasonal instability in 
building, stating that: ‘‘If building 
falls off, there is bound to be a 
slackening in many other lines of 
industry, resulting in unemploy- 
ment, decreased purchasing power 
of employees, and further depres- 
sion.“ . 

E cited the need of organized 

community effort by repre- 
sentatives of the construction in- 
dustries, the professions concerned 
and the public to find the facts as to 
local handicaps, peaks and depres- 
sions of employment and kinds of 
construction needed for elimination 
of wasteful customs. 

He urged public works as espe- 
cially well adapted for scheduling 
with reference to seasonal as well as 
cyclical conditions, contending that 
efforts to encourage long-range plan- 
ning of public works deserve sup- 
port of the public, legislators and 
publie officials. 

“The service rendered to our 
whole economic life by the elimina- 
tion of these gigantic wastes and the 
conscious planning to overcome these 
irregularities, the improved condi- 
tions of labor, which is possible not 
only in actual construction but in 
the material manufacturing indus- 


tries, the lowered costs of produc- 


tion and of building which could re- 
sult therefrom, are great warranty 
for such cooperation, Secretary 
Hoover concluded. 

John M. Gries, chief of the Divi- 
sion of Building and Housing of the 
Department of Commerce, and his 
assistant, James S. Taylor, eonduet- 
ed the national investigation for the 
committee, headed by Ernest T. 
Trigg. 
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The work of this committee is 
something that every builder and 
materialman will heartily endorse. 
It is a step in the right direction. 
In the expectation that the building 
industry will eo-operate to this end, 
BuILDING AGE presents further ex- 
eerpts from the committee's find- 
ings. 

The report sets forth that the past 
winter [1923] showed greater activ- 
ity than ever before in what had 
been normally a dull season, and 
this winter activity exerted a stimu- 
lating effect on building-material 
producers and transportation com- 
panies and their employees. The 
report related that construction 
companies are awake to possibilities 
of winter activity. 


Bad weather effects on building 
have been greatly reduced, accord- 
ing to the report, which further 
holds that ‘‘with due precautions 
and proper equipment nearly all 
construction work can be carried on 
in winter and at no great difference 
in cost. 


„As the methods of handling 
winter work develop, and as manu- 
faeturers, supply dealers and labor 
take more interest in encouraging 
winter work, the cost can be appre- 
ciably reduced, the committee 
found. 


HE report explains that bank- 
ers may aid in cutting down 
the waste in construction costs by ap- 
plying a wider knowledge, now avail- 
able, of data regarding characteristic 
trends in the construction industries. 
‘Forethought in planning ahead 
and use of information as to the 
seasonal trends will reduce interest 
on investments and will release in- 
vestment funds for other produetive 
uses, it is explained in this rela- 
tion. Trustees and others charged 
with large financial responsibilities 
have an opportunity and a respon- 
sibility for cutting down the present 
wastes." 
Regarding publie utilities it is ad- 
vised that ‘‘they might well set up 


(Please turn to page 102) 
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The latest washing, dry- 


ing and ironing ma- 
chinery for doing laun- 
dry is in the basement 


similar living: quarters in that sec- 
tion. 

The resulting group of buildings 
known as Hudson View Gardens em- 
bodies, therefore, many features not 
known before in apartment house 

construction. The principle of co- 
operative. ownership runs through 
the entire. plan:. what the occupant 
uses, he pays for; what he does not 
use he does not help to maintain. 

Thus the community steam laun- 
dry, radio equipment, a nursery in 
charge of a trained nurse, a kinder- 
garten directed by a professional 
educator of children, a commissary 
department to supply occupants 
with groceries, dairy products, 
cigars, newspapers and the like, a 
barber shop and beauty parlor, a 
staff of house maids on call at any 
time, tailor and valet service—all of 
these are provided at a set charge 
that minimizes the cost. If the oc- 
cupant does not care to avail himself 
of them, he pays nothing for their 
maintenance. 

As to the construction features of 
Hudson View Gardens, these, too, 
are of the highest. 

The buildings are located on a six 
acre tract overlooking the Hudson 
River. About 40 per cent. of the 
ground area is occupied by the build- 
ings, the rest being devoted to 
gardens, private roads and landscap- 
ing 

There are 14 buildings, eight be- 
iBg six stories in height and equip- 
ped with elevators, and six of four 


stories each. "There are 356 apart- 


ments of from two to seven rooms, 
almost all of whieh command a view 
of the river. 
briek, with rough stone first story 
exterior and trim, timbered and 
stuecoed bays, slate covered dormers, 
and mansard roofs and turrets. The 
side and rear walls are ornamented 
as well as the facades. 
Typical floor plans Shown on the 
opposite page reveal how the rooms 
have been laid out with an.eye to 
convenience and coziness. 


This is for the babies— 
where the kiddies can be 
checked while 


goes visiting or shopping 


Construction is of 


mother 


= 
por 
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Steel casement windows, with 
baked enamel finish, are provided 
throughout. Bathrooms have tile 
floor and wainscot, and are equip- 
ped with showers. Kitchen floors 
are covered with tile linoleum. 

A central refrigerating plant 
serves the entire group. Four freez- 
ing compartments are supplied in 
each kitchen, and trays are provided 
in which blocks of ice may be made. 

No garbage pails are necessary in 
these apartments. In each kitchen 
is a chute through which refuse is 
deposited in a Kerner incinerator 
plant in the cellar, thus eliminating 
much inconvenience and disagree- 
able labor. 


UILDING to sell means 
keeping a weather-eye 
always open to the latest de- 
mands of ihe market. The 
prospective owner tenant likes 
the. thought of built-in con- 
veniences. They appeal to 
the wife. There ts something 
self-contained and self-sus- 
taining about them. . 
Capitalize this demand, 


even tf your proposed build- 


ing is a small one. Whether 
at be an apartment house or 
a single dwelling put into it 
something that will meet the 
labor-saving demand. 

What Hudson View Gar- 
dens has done on a grand 
scale, you can repeat to suit 
your own project. It will go 
far in helping you sell st. 


Dish washing machines operated 
by electricity are installed in each 
kitchen in a porcelain receptacle. 
Ironing boards and stands are built 
in, and an outlet furnished for elec- 
trie iron. 

The heating plant is a hot water 
system operated by oil burning 
equipment, which also serves the re- 
frigerating plant. Thus the smoke 
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Each apartment is pro- 
vided with door beds, 
adding another sleeping 
room to each apartment 
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No need to bother with 


cooking as a well ap- 
pointed restaurant is lo- 
cated right in the block 


evil is eliminated, there is no noisy 
eoal delivery or hauling of ashes. 
Àn intereommunieating telephone 


System has been installed. 


An acre has been set aside for 
the playground and kindergarten. 
Sand boxes, slides, swings and other. 
devices to delight the children have 
been provided for. In the nursery 
children can be left under expert 
care while parents are away. | 

Four super-heterodyne radio re- 
ceiving sets will furnish service to 
the group of buildings. Each 
apartment will have four outlets, 
one eonneeting with each receiving 
set, so that a choice of four pro- 
grams will be given at all times. 
There will also be outlets in the 
restaurant, barber shop and kinder- 
garten. 

The site of Hudson View Gardens. 
has given much opportunity for 
landseape effects. The property is 
at the highest point on Manhattan, 
sloping in all directions from the 
erest which was formerly the site of 
Fort Washington. .. 

The row of six story buildings oc- 
cupies the crest of the hill, overlook- 
ing the lower structures which are. 
situated nearer the Hudson, and 
separated from the main row by a 
wide private road. 


More than three acres are devoted 
to the landseaping and playground. 
Trees, evergreens, shrubs and flowers 
have been planted in profusion, and 
the sidewalks along the main street 
fronts have been lined with trees 
and parked. Two  eross streets 
divide the buildings into easily ac- 
cessible groups. 

Thus each occupant owns a por- 
tion, of the property, which is trans- 
ferable or ean be leased with the 
eonsent of the supervising committee. 

The buildings were designed by 
George Fred Pelham, architect, and 
the engineering work was done by 
George F. Musselman. The Paterno 
Construetion Company erected the 
block, and the landscape work was 
done bv Robert B. Gridland. 
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The latest washing, dry- 


ing and ironing ma- 
chinery for doing laun- 
dry is in the basement 


similar living quarters in that sec- 
tion. 

The resulting group of buildings 
known as Hudson View Gardens em- 
bodies, therefore, many features not 
known -before in apartment house 
construction. The principle of co- 
operative. ownership runs through 
the entire plan: what the occupant 
uses, he pays for; what he does not 
use he does not help to maintain. 

Thus the community steam laun- 
dry, radio equipment, a nursery in 
charge of a trained nurse, a kinder- 
garten directed by a professional 
educator of children, a commissary 
department to supply occupants 
with groceries, dairy products, 
cigars, newspapers and the like, a 
barber shop and beauty parlor, a 
staff of house maids on call at any 
time, tailor and valet service—all of 
these are provided at a set charge 
that minimizes the cost. If the oc- 
cupant does not care to avail himself 
of them, he pays nothing for their 
maintenance. 

As to the construction features of 
Hudson View Gardens, these, too, 
are of the highest. 

The buildings are located on a six 
acre tract overlooking the Hudson 
River. About 40 per cent. of the 
ground area is occupied by the build- 
ings, the rest being devoted to 
bi private roads and landscap- 
. There are 14 buildings, eight be- 
ing 81x stories in height and equip- 
ped with elevators, and six of four 


Stories each. There are 306 apart- 


ments of from two to seven rooms, 
almost all of whieh command a view 
of the river. Construction is of 
brick, with rough stone first story 
exterior and trim, timbered and 
Stuecoed bays, slate covered dormers, 
and mansard roofs and turrets. The 
side and rear walls are ornamented 
as well as the facades. 

Typical floor plans shown on the 
Opposite page reveal how the rooms 
ave been laid out with an eye to 
convenience and coziness. 


This is for the babies 
where the kiddies can be 
checked while 


goes visiting or shopping 


mother 


Steel casement windows, with 


baked enamel finish, are provided 
throughout. Bathrooms have tile 
floor and wainscot, and are equip- 
ped with showers. Kitchen floors 
are covered with tile linoleum. 

A central refrigerating plant 
serves the entire group. Four freez- 
ing compartments are supplied in 
each kitchen, and trays are provided 
in which blocks of ice may be made. 

No garbage pails are necessary in 
these apartments. In each kitchen 
is a chute through which refuse is 
deposited in a Kerner incinerator 
plant in the cellar, thus eliminating 
much inconvenience and disagree- 
able labor. 


UILDING to sell means 
keeping a  weather-eye 
always open to the latest de- 
mands of the market. The 
prospective owner tenant likes 
the thought of built-in con- 
veniences. They appeal to 
the wife. There ts something 
self-contained and self-sus- 
taining about them. 

Capitalize this demand, 
even if your proposed build- 
ing is a small one. Whether 
it be an apartment house or 
a single dwelling put into it 
something that will meet the 
labor-saving demand. 

What Hudson View Gar- 
dens has done on a grand 
scale, you can repeat to suit 
your own project. It will go 
far in helping you sell tt. 


Dish washing machines operated 
by electricity are installed in each 
kitchen in a porcelain receptacle. 
Troning boards and stands are built 
in. and an outlet furnished for elec- 
tric iron. 

The heating plant is a hot water 
system operated by oil burning 
equipment, which also serves the re- 
frigerating plant. Thus the smoke 
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Each apartment is pro- 
vided with door beds, 
adding another sleeping 
room to each apartment 


No need to bother with 


cooking as a well ap- 
pointed restaurant is lo- 
cated right in the block 


evil is eliminated, there is no noisy 
eoal delivery or hauling of ashes. 
An intercommunicating telephone 
system has been installed. 

An acre has been set aside for 
the playground and kindergarten. 
Sand boxes, slides, swings and other 
devices to delight the children have 
been provided for. In the nursery 
children can be left under expert 
care while parents are away. 

Four super-heterodyne radio re- 
ceiving sets will furnish service to 
the group of buildings. Each 
apartment will have four outlets, 
one connecting with each receiving 
set, so that a choice of four pro- 
grams will be given at all times. 
There will also be outlets in the 
restaurant, barber shop and kinder- 
garten. 

The site of Hudson View Gardens 
has given much opportunity for 
landscape effects. The property is 
at the highest point on Manhattan, 
sloping in all directions from the 
crest which was formerly the site of 
Fort Washington. 

The row of six story buildings oc- 
cupies the crest of the hill, overlook- 
ing the lower structures which are 
situated nearer the Hudson, and 
separated from the main row by a 
wide private road. 


More than three acres are devoted 
to the landseaping and playground. 
Trees, evergreens, shrubs and flowers 
have been planted in profusion, and 
the sidewalks along the main street 
fronts have been lined with trees 
and parked. Two cross streets 
divide the buildings into easily ac- 
eessible groups. 

Thus each occupant owns a por- 
tion of the property, which is trans- 
ferable or can be leased with the 
consent of the supervising committee. 

The buildings were designed by 
George Fred Pelham, architect, and 
the engineering work was done by 
George F. Musselman. The Paterno 
Construction Company erected the 
block, and the landseape work was 
done by Robert B. Gridland. 


HE third annual prize offered 
by the National] Better 


Homes Committee in a na- 
tional contest for model house plans 
was awarded last month to Dr. 
Caroline Bartlett Crane of Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. The house was spe- 
cially designed and built for the 
educational work conducted by the 


Better Homes in America organi- 


zation, of which Secretary Herbert 
Hoover is president, and Dr. James 
Ford executive director. The first 
prize was $500. 

There was a second prize of 
$200, a third prize of $100, and 
four prizes of $50 each. In ad- 
dition, a special prize of $200 
was awarded for a school prac- 
tise house, and communities of 
small population were awarded 
prizes in another 
group. These in- 
cluded a first prize of 
$200, two prizes of 
$75, and two prizes 
of $50 each. Demon- 
strations paid. 
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Second prize was awarded to 
Atlanta, Ga., and the third award 
went to Greenville, S. C. Fourth 
prizes were bestowed on Fairmount, 
Va., Lockport, N. Y., New Rochelle, 
N. Y., and West Palm Beach, Fla. 
Several hundred cities participated 
in the contest. 

The organization Better Homes in 
America has as its purpose ‘‘to ex- 
tend to the 20,000,000 American 
home-makers the knowledge of the 
advantages that they may enjoy in 
their homes in greater eomfort, con- 
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Kalamazoo, M ichigan, 
Takes First Prize in 
1924{Competition 


venience and the beauties within the 
limits of the average family purse."' 
The contest excluded consideration 
of houses costing more than $10,000, 
and the prize-winning house is esti- 
mated to cost $6,300. i 
Mrs. Crane is chairman of the 
Kalamazoo Better Homes Commit- 
tee, and personally designed and 
superintended the construction of 
the house, with the assistance of her 
representative committee. She also 
planned the interior decoration and 
color scheme, and furnishings. 
The committee, in making its 
award, comments on the ‘‘ex- 
ceedingly effective and compre- 
hensive demonstration’’ held in 
Kalamazoo. ‘‘The house is of 
unusual architectural merit in 
its plan and unique in many of 
its special features. The fur- 
nishing and decoration scheme 
showed unusual originality and 
good taste.’’ | 
The lines of the house will 
show off to better advantage 
when the shrubbery has grown. 
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The house is a two-story five-room 
building of modified Colonial de- 
sign, with prominent dormer win- 
dows which form an alcove in the 
rooms on the second story. A vesti- 
buled entrance leáds on one side to 
the living and dining. room, and on 
the other to what is called the 
**mother's room.“ 


Here is a feature of the house in- 
tended to appeal to the mother. 
While at work she can have the 
small children in this room and keep 
her eye on them without the burden 
of running upstairs, where the nur- 
sery is generally relegated. This 
room is sure to be used all the time, 
whereas the customary living room 
is often idle. 


The combination living and din- 
ing room spans the entire depth of 
the house, and has a door leading to 
the kitchen. If there are visitors, a 
screen near the fireplace is drawn 


out, shutting out the view of the end , 


where the dining table is situated, 
and that part becomes the dining 
room. There are six windows, three 
of them arranged in a bay sur- 
mounting a window seat. 


The kitehen has been planned 
with the purpose of saving time, 
steps and labor for the housewife. 
In the entry leading to the rear 
steps is a place for the refrigerator. 
The bathroom is on the first floor, 
and a large closet is placed in the 
** mother's room. 
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Upstairs are two large bedrooms, 
each with two closets that open into 
the attic for the sake of full venti- 
lation. At the head of the stairs is 
a space lighted from the outside in 
which a second bathroom can be 
constructed if desirable. 

The basement contains a work- 
room in which is placed a furnace, a 
laundry with stationary tubs and 
trays, storage and coal bins. With 
some change in specifications, it is 
claimed that this house ean be 
erected for $5,300. 
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1924 Prize Winning Design 


The second prize award, submit- 
ted by the Atlanta Better Homes 
Committee, can be erected at an 
estimated cost of $6,500. This 
house is of the bungalow type and is 
equipped with garden and play- 
ground. Another house especially 
built for negro workers was built 
and the two together formed the 
basis of the award. 

The Greenville, S. C., house that 
received third prize is described by 
the committee as possessing ex- 
ceptional architectural merit, and 
was well furnished. It can be built 
for $7,000. Fairmont, W. Va., was 
awarded one of the fourth prizes for 
the remodeling of a cottage for a 
wage earning family. 

Lockport, N. Y., displayed a very 
attractive home suitable for families 
whose incomes are less than $2,500 
a year. New Rochelle, N. Y., pro- 
vided two homes under the $10,000 
limit, and combined a home and 
health exhibit with the demonstra- 
tion. West Palm Beach, Fla., dis- 
played a rehabilitated negro cottage 
for a family with an income of $3 a 
day. 

A special prize was awarded St. 
Helena Island, S. C., where technical 
school students planned and aided in 
the erection of a six room cottage at 
a cost of $1,582. : 

Two views of the combination liv- 
ing and dining room of the prize 
house are shown on this page. The 


portion shown below can be screened 
off for use as a dining room 
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Make the Kitchen Pleasant and 
Easy to Work In 


HILE most twentieth cen- 

tury women are weary of 

hearing that woman’s place 
is in the home, it is always a woman 
who must take charge of it. If this 
is her only work, surely her work- 
shop should be agreeable and 
pleasant, for the woman with noth- 
ing to do but everlasting housework 
has a drudge’s time of it if her sur- 
roundings are awkward, inefficient 
and cheerless. And for the woman 
with outside and additional respon- 
sibilities, whatever they may be, it 
is perhaps even more important 
that she have the necessary facilities 
to carry forward both interests 
effectively. 

You cannot blame a woman for 
not enthusing about kitchen work, 
and perhaps no small portion of her 
recent restlessness and revolt has 
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By Estelle H. Ries 


been due to the impossible condi- 
tions with which builders have sur- 
rounded her in the kitchen. It is 
undoubtedly true that the more the 
builder will do to make the kitchen 
pleasant and easy to work in, the 
simpler will it be for him to gain 
the approval of the one who has the 
last word. This means satisfied 
clients, recommendations, good ren- 
tals, and brisker business. There 
will, accordingly, be a number of 
articles on various phases of kitchen 
planning and furnishing, and some 
suggestions on that difficult topic, 
'*How to Please a Woman. 

The use of the kitchen should be 
restrieted to matters pertaining 
only to the preparation of food. Its 
use as a passageway from the rear 
to the front of the house, the em- 
ployment of its sink as a general 
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lavatory, the washing and ironing 
of elothes all serve to impede prog- 
ress and are an affront to cleanli- 
ness. Laundry tubs, cleaning closets 
and the like are unsanitary and are 
not at all bound up with the matter 
of supplying three meals a day. 
These adjuncts are undesirable for 
the further reason that they require 
the kitchen to be larger than it 
would otherwise have to be, and this 
in turn causes waste of steps and 
more work. 

A separate space for laundry use 
should be set aside, either near the 
kitchen or in the basement. If it 
is on the main floor, it might also 
be used for the storage of cleaning 
materials, and as the ‘‘back en- 
trance’’ and passageway, thereby 
doing away with unnecessary traffic 
through the kitchen. Large kitch- 
ens may with advantage be remod- 
elled to effect this change, the food- 
fixing grouped at one side, and the 
laundry at the other, with the stove 
accessible to both. A thin parti- 
tion, if there is room, might extend 
partly aeross the room, making the 
division more complete. 

For several reasons it is best to 
locate the kitchen to have northern 
exposure. Southern rooms are more 
agreeable for the important living 
rooms, and since the heat of cook- 
ing warms the kitchen abnormally, 
the addition of a glaring, hot sun 
is neither necessary nor desirable. 
The effect of sunlight and cheer 
without its actuality may be ob- 
tained by the correct use of colors 
and other means to be discussed in 
a later article. If the refrigerator 
is to be iced from the back porch, 
according to the efficient modern 
method, the further value of north- 
ern exposure will be obvious. There 
is no use going out of the way to 
make the ice melt quickly. 

While a kitchen should not be 
small enough for the occupant to 


This shows what to avoid. The ice 
box is too near the stove. The sink is 
in a dark corner. The towels are at 
the stove, where they may catch fire, 
instead of at the sink, where they 
are needed, and there is no cabinet 
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wastefully large. 

Today a woman has largely to 
serve herself. She does not direct a 
number of servants to get things for 
her, and it is most important that 
equipment and accessories shall be 
grouped close at hand. Thus a 
fairly square plan is more satisfac- 
tory than a long, narrow one, and 
for an ordinary kitchen, something 
more than eight feet in width should 
be provided. 

Many otherwise convenient kitch- 
ens suffer from the presence of too 
many doors. They break up wall 
space, and serve to make the kitchen 
a passageway to other sections of the 
dwelling. Legitimately several 
doors are used in elose relation with 
the kitchen, such as a pantry door, 
a door to the dining room, a cellar 
door, a door to the rear porch, a 
door to a back stairs, and perhaps a 
door to a maid’s room or store room. 
One does not ordinarily stop to con- 
sider what confusion this makes, as 
well as creating drafts and spread- 
ing kitchen noises and odors. Com- 
binations should be made that will 
enable one door to serve several pur- 
poses. The cellar and back stairs 
door could be located to open either 
from a pantry or from the outside 
entry where the door to the outside 
also finds its place. 

Such doors as are found necessary 
should be placed as far as possible 
at one side or corner, so that the 
working space of the kitchen may 
be continuous and uninterrupted. 
An exception to this will be stated 
below. When possible, doors should 


Diagram prepared by Mrs. Christine 
Frederick, showing badly arranged 
equipment which makes confused in- 
tersecting chains of steps in either 
preparing or clearing away a meal 
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in one spot, neither should it be 
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Every housewife likes a window over the sink, ample room in drawers and 
closets for her needs, everything open and easy to clean. Colorful linoleum, 
dainty curtains and a flowering plant add charm 


open out from the kitchen, into the 
pantry and on to the porch, ete., 
rather than into the kitehen where 
a door takes up more valuable space 
not only of itself but in the are of 
its swing. 

As for windows, it has been esti- 
mated that the total window area 
for a kitehen should in general be 
about 25 per cent of the floor area. 
The top of windows should be high, 
near the ceiling, to facilitate the es- 
cape of odors and heat. The sills 
may be four feet from the floor, per- 
mitting the wall space below to be 
utilized for tables or other equip- 
ment. The windows may be wide to 
compensate for shortness. They 
should be on two sides of the room, 
preferably opposite, to get the most 
light and air. It is possible to use 
mirrors to throw additional light on 
the range, although it is better to 
have direct light fall upon the stove 
from a window opposite. 

Stoves with transparent glass 
doors may be had, so that the cook- 
ing process may be watched without 
opening the door, changing the tem- 
perature of the inside of the stove, 
or jarring the contents. This virtue 


is not utilized to its full value if 
light is not freely admitted. The 
stove should be as far removed from 
the ice-box as possible, and indeed 
may be just a little beyond the in- 
timate working group of sink, cabi- 
net and table, to avoid the need of 
prolonged proximity to its heat. 
(To be continued) 


Diagram showing proper arrangement 
of equipment which makes a simple 
chain of steps in either preparing or 
clearing away a meal. Arrows “A” 
steps preparing, "B", clearing steps 
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Simplicity in Rural Schools 


HE small. school 
| nominal sum for a primary school, can find a 
solution here for a temporary building. 


Especially advantageous is this 
tion in a rapidly growing community, where publie 


buildings soon outgrow 
their usefulness and 
have to be replaeed by 
large, permanent struc- 
tures. 

Where schools are 
financed by bond issues, 
it is the better part of 
discretion to accom- 
modate the immediate 
needs in an inexpensive 
building, and save the 
major portion of the ap- 
propriation for a time 
when the requirements 
of the population can 
be more accurately 
gauged. This method 
has met with excellent 
results in Southern 
California. 

Here we have a school 
that will accommodate 
from 50 to 80 pupils 


comfortably, and will 
suffice for the needs of 
a populatii 1,000 or 
less. 

The of 


distriet, able to afford only a rustic siding, 


type of construc- 
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Convenience of arrangement for | T | 
a school that is built to accommo- J J 
date the needs of a small com- l EER 
munity is here carried out. The — 


class rooms may be thrown into 
one by means of the sliding doors 
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and the roof of asbestos or composition 
shingles. In spite of the strict simplicity of design, 
the arched windows and Greek entrance columns and 
pediments relieve the building from too great severity. 

Sliding doors separate the classrooms, so that they 


ean be used as one for 
some classes. Lighting 
has been adequately pro- 
vided. There are seven 
windows of extra height 
in the front room and 
eight in the rear. 
Ample blackboard space 
is allotted, and separate 
wardrobes for each 
room, with a private of- 
fice for teachers. 

Throughout the prob- 
lem of providing suit- 
able school buildings for 
small communities, the 
builder is confronted by 
the necessity of choosing 
between beauty and util- 
ity. Too often beauty 
is sacrificed with no 
gain in the direction of 
convenience. 

This plan shows what 
may be done with lim- 
ited means. Instead of 
the box-like structures 
we have a design that is 
neat and attractive. 
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He Started in Overalls— 


LITTLE over 
three months ago, 


a year and 


a tall, 


blond fellow of thirty-two 
was to be seen stepping from the- 


Corona, Long Island, subway sta- 


tion. There was a mixed air of 


grimness and indecision about him 
as though he had built up a great 
. purpose but did not know how to 
carry it out. His steel-blue, Vik- 
ing 's eyes looked to the North, then 
io the Seuth, and finally to the sub- 
way station. Then, with a brisk 
movement, as though to get away 
from the disconcerting shadows of 
the subway without further delay, 
the springy, athletic figure strode 
off sharply to the East, where for 
the most part, empty lots and a few 
half-finished cottages were the scenic 
accessories. 

Thus the curtain rises on a dream 
taken from the real life- of Sam 
Rosenberg—he who a short time ago 
used his hands to serape floors for 
six dollars a day, but who now uses 
one of those thick-fingered hands to 


sign checks which pay others to- 


scrape floors for him. In order to 
understand this case more thor- 
oughly, let us for a while work back- 
wards as they often do in stage 
dramas, and find out what Corona, 
Long Island, and floor seraping had 
to do with the phenomenal success 
of Sam. For, a success he surely is, 
and a phenomenal one at that, if 
making one’s fortune in a short 
space of time can be classified as 
such. 

Up to the age of thirty-two, Sam 
had done a bit of everything, but 
frankly, not much of anything. He 
had drifted around in free-lance 
fashion, working at odd jobs here 
and there ; he had been to sea; he had 
even been on the stage; but never 
with a definite goal in mind or a real 
sense of responsibility. In short, Sam 
was of a tribe that is content to drift 
around, imbibing of the world's 
sweets, but forgetting or not caring 
that it is the sane storing up of the 
meat of life that makes for real hap- 
piness and future independence. So 
Sam went along with ‘nary’ a 
thought of the morrow and with 


By Michael L. Simmons 


about as much in his pockets as he 
had on his mind. 


One fine spring evening Sam met 
a little lady whose hair was blacker 
than any he had ever seen before 
and whose eyes made dreams of 
one’s dreams — he couldn't tell 
which; he became so confused every 
time he looked into them, that his 
heart went bumpety-bump. 

Her name to him was Miss Rogow, 
but not long after Sam got to calling 
her Sadie; it was easy enough when 


MR. SAMUEL ROSENBERG . 


Whose success in a building specialty 
is told in this story 


you get to understand the nine karat 
quality of his smile and the way 
he had about him. Things finally 
got to a point, where Sam popped 
the famous old question. 

Sadie, with a look in her eye as of 
the mother to the hurt child, slowly 
shook her head. This little cour- 
ageous girl was a school teacher. 
She had the gift and the ability to 
tell Sam in simple but convincing 
language just how far short he fell 
of attaining her. 

In the end she told him that when 
he could show her a bank-book, with 
four figures to the good on the bal- 
ance sheet, she would know that he 
really desired her. In other words, 
Sadie wanted concrete evidence $ 
that he had settled down to a job 
and a worthwhile aim in life. 

The next morning found Sam with 
a profound sense of what was wrong 
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He Now Signs the Checks 


with the world, for he hadn't slept 


much that night. But reminiscent 
thoughts of Sadie’s black silk tresses 
and the eyes that were like an 
Oriental moonlight, brought a new 
high resolve in Sam’s breast. | 

Thus, we find Sam studying the 
want ads assiduously for the next 
few days and finally concluding that 
the building activities on Long Is- 
land offered just the chance he was 
looking for. Why he chose this field 
might best be explained by the fact, 
perhaps, that sundry itinerant work 
he had done on construction jobs in 
the past had fitted him more nearly 
to this kind of work than any other 
he could think of. 


At any rate, leave it to a chap 
with a body of steel wire and an 
arm that measures sixteen inches at 
the biceps to earn his living (when 


he finally decides to do so) by the 


persuasiveness of bone and muscle. 


The next thing you know, we have 
Sam at the point in the beginning 
of our story, out in Corona, Long 
Island, where one could get a job, 
he had heard, scraping floors—that 
is, if one had the guts and the will 
to carry on for eight hours a day at 


six dollars. Sam got a job as 
scraper. | 
Perhaps, floor scraping comes 


natural to a certain type of human 
being; perhaps, men of Sam's tim- 
ber are actually born to the parquet- 
floor trade or, perhaps again, six- 
teen inch biceps and an iron will 
harnessed to a burning purpose were 
responsible; at any rate, it was short 
shrift before friend Sam could 
serape more floor space and do a 
neater, cleaner job of it than any 
other fellow in the gang. 

He simply took to this parquetry 
thing like the proverbial goat to a 
tin can. His progress was amazing! 
An unusual aptitude for working 
with tools backed up by his great 
strength made his various pro- 
motions from apprentice to layer, 
nailer, and finisher fly by on the 
swift wings of ambition. 


From the beginning, one gleans 
that Sam was what is ealled ‘‘aces 


-— 


high’’ with his fellow workers. His 
boss soon noticed he was actually a 
good influence to the men, for his 
sunny disposition and fine gusto for 
work seemed to infect all who came 
within a radius of his personality. 
. To come quickly to a climax, in six 
months Sam became a foreman and 


earned ninety dollars a week. Ex- 


traordinary? Sadie thought so too. 


YFRALKING about Sadie, she 
-~ smiled when she was in Sam's 
company. There was a new respect- 


ful look in her eye for her great. 


broth of a beau. However, Sam 
was hardly satisfied. In fact he was 
. even impatient, not always a great 
virtue to be sure, but then he had a 
terrific case of—well, you know how 
it is. 

Sam kept cudgeling his mind for 
a quicker way to the attainment of 
his heart’s desire. And, he felt, 
he’d like to do it through the 
medium of parquetry. 

It appealed to him as a real art, 
something in which one could ex- 
press one’s originality by creating 
artistic innovations with various de- 
signs of ‘‘herring-bone,’’ French 
‘‘diagonals’’ and block squares 
and other peculiar digressions from 
the conventional. Working along- 
side men of brawn appealed to 
Sam’s primitive nature. 

He instinctively knew their ways, 
and they showed that they under- 
stood his by putting a little extra 
elbow grease into a job. 


A fleet of six 
electric floor 
finishing ma- 
chines is now 
the equipment 
in daily use 
there are 
plenty of or- 
ders on hand 
to keep them 
busy 


One morning, spurred on by an 
inspiration born of his intense de- 
sire, Sam placed an assistant in 
charge, hired a Ford and started on 


a little reconnoitering trip through . 
Long Island. Such localities as were . 


marked by extensive building of 
two-family dwellings were the par- 
ticular scene of his activities. 

By the simple expedient of noting 
where a foundation had been laid 
for a house, then making inquiries 
of the owner or builder, Sam lined 
up what he considered a few-score 
live prospects. These he solicited 
for business on his own hook. How 
he obtained contracts, manipulated 
his resources to finance his ventures 
and secured credit for merchandise, 
might best be told in Sam’s own 
words. 


f NO my surprise I got orders 

from one out of about every 
ten builders I ealled on. Many of 
these had intended installing plain 
flooring, but after I explained how a 
handsome, parquet floor would add 
to the attractiveness and value of the 
property, I won them over to par- 
quetry. 

„Naturally, being the first to 
make the suggestion, I got the job. 
In faet I received offers for more 
than I eould actually tackle, for I 
wasn't prepared for any ‘large 
fry’ on my first venture. 

One fellow offered me the work 
on ‘four two-family houses. This, 
too, seemed a large order for me, but 
I didn’t turn it down. I knew that 
if I could put this job behind me I'd 
have made a big leap toward launch- 
ing myself in business on a promis- 
ing basis. 

took measurements and told 
the owner I would return later. I 
had no definite idea of how I'd go 
about the job on my own hook, for 
I knew that the several hundred dol- 
lars I had saved was hardly enough. 


elt seemed a shame to let this 
iob slip through my fingers, as it 
surely must unless I could raise the 
necessary financial help. It repre- 
sented a plum that even a pros- 
perous flooring concern would have 
considered juicy. 
That gave me an idea. 

‘“‘ Back to my boss 
I shot. Shot is really 
the word. I explain- 
ed the deal to him 
and offered him a 
partnership in the 
job if he would fur- 
nish the men and the 
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In the begin- 
ning the hero 
of this story 
got down on 
his knees and 
scraped for his 
eats and 
sleeps 


tools. He assented. We tackled the 
job in this way and I drew down a 
neat little profit for my trouble. 

Again I went off in the 'flivver' 
on another canvassing trip. Luck 
was again with me, for I returned 
with several spicy contracts, one call- 
ing for work on thirty two-family 
houses and another on fourteen. 

“It was now a case of make or 
break for my own sweet self. The 
big problem was, how to get credit 
from a raw stoek dealer. I had a 
talk with. my old boss and he gave 
me the privilege of using his name 
as referenee. The fact is, he was 
more than kind, for he managed to 
seeure the name of his lumber dealer 
as reference. 

“Fortified with these two trade 
reeommendations I ealled on the 
head exeeutive of one of the largest 
flooring concerns in Brooklyn and 
presented my case. I showed him 


my contracts and gave the names 


and addresses of my references. He 
ealled these two men up right in my 
presence. It must have been all 
right, for at the end of our inter- 
view I was assured it was O. K. 


i HESE called for a certain 

amount eash down and suffi- 
cient credit to permit me to manoeu- 
ver around. For scraping machines 
and other tools I paid cash. These 
I bought second hand, but in good 
condition. 

“I then hired desk room in an 
office up in Harlem; engaged a girl 
to look after the phone and cor- 
respondence; had cards and bill- 
heads printed, and by golly, there I 
was in business! 

„The next thing was to round up 
a erew of good mechanics. This 
done, we went right to work, I as 
foreman, but taking an active hand 
with the rest of them, scraping, lay- 
ing, and nailing. I remained on the 
job with my men until we had 
finished about half the work we had 
contracted for. 

„By this time my gang had been 
molded into a steady, smooth-work- 
ing unit, so I put an experienced 
all-’round mechanic in charge and 
once more prepared to ‘hit the dust’ 
in the old ‘flivver.’ 
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In this business of canvassing I 
learned that the successful principle 
of getting orders was to keep making 
ealls without let-up. It seemed to 
work out like an inevitable law of 
average—in other words, so many 
orders out of so many calls. At 
least that’s the way it worked out 
with me, and to this day I can think 
of no better way of getting con- 
tracts. 


** Once in a while, when I thought 
I had bitten off a little more than I 
could comfortably chew, I called in 
my old boss and did some of the 
work on the same basis that we 
tackled the first job. As a matter 
of fact, I wish I could mention the 
name of this wonderful fellow, for I 
have a lot to be thankful for to him, 
but he’s so modest and retiring, he 
simply wont let me slip the tiniest 
spotlight of publicity onto him. 

** Right now I’m ‘hitting on high,’ 
with several gangs on the payroll, 
and enough contracts to keep me 
busy until late fall. By the way 
(whisper), I’m doing a little build- 
ing of two-family houses on the side, 

n ‘spec!’ ” 

Here, Sam ended—a little wary 
about disclosing the details of a busi- 
ness in which he is yet in a transi- 
tional stage. A little prompting, 
however, brought out the fact that 
certain negotiations which he is 
carrying on fer the disposal of the 
properties, promise a respectable 
profit on the venture. 

Sam inferred, too, that if this 
promising start is duplieated by one 
or two more ventures he may be in- 


Professor Henry W. Balka's summer dwelling at Wildwood Crest, N. J., 
which had the beauty of its interiors enhanced by the 
Rosenberg Flooring Process 


clined to go into ‘building on spec’ 
on an exclusive scale, thus leaving 
parquetry behind as the symbol of a 
stepping stone to exploits in a 
broader, more far-reaching field. 

One look at the steel-blue in Sam’s 
eye and at the set of his chin when 
he talks of these things, gives the 
unalterable impression that he will 
go far. 

This portrait of a live, young 
American go-getter, who made the 
grade only when impulses as old as 
the world itself were brought into 
play, would be hardly complete with- 
out a last word about the person to 
whom Sam attributes the incentive 
and inspiration for his meteoric rise. 

Sadie is now Mrs. Rosenberg, if 


you haven't already guessed as 
much. She is ensconced in Sam's 
summer home in Bradley Beach, 
New Jersey, where Sam sees that 
she has everything the feminine soul 
craves, and where, on occasions, he 
laughingly alludes to the ‘‘four 
figures’’ she originally set for him. 
Sam often tells her other things— 
stories of his past—rich in incident 
and adventures of his wanderings. 
But it is when talking of the future 
that Sadie's eyes shine as though 
to a song of dancing wood-nymphs. 
As for Sam, he inhales great 
draughts of ocean air into his cav- 
ernous lungs, and a deep crimson 
suffuses his freckled, rugged feat- 
ures as he contemplates success. 


Democrats Dance on Linoleum 


T 


HREE thousand square yards of Cer- 
tain-teed linoleum were laid in a 
steady down-pour on a huge dance 

floor erected in Washington Square, New 

York City, just previous to the opening of 

the Demoeratie National Convention. 

A garden party for delegates was held in 
the Square on the first night of the con- 
vention, and 2,000 pairs of feet danced con- 
tinuously on the linoleum surface. 

This is the first time, it is said, that a large 
linoleum floor eovering has been laid in the 
open without any protection or shelter. It 
gave admirable service, according to the 
dancers. 

In spite of the rain that fell almost con- 
tinuously while the laying was being done, 
the linoleum showed no ill effects from the 
experience. 
of the possibilities of this floor covering. 


It is a valuable demonstration 
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Elevating the Suburban Taste 


Boyd, Abel and Gugert, Architects 


ONSPICUOUSLY white 
against a mass of green 
foliage, the commodious sub- 

urban home depicted here presents 
an effect of pleasing contrast that is 
not always within the powers of the 
architect to achieve. The residence 
is only moderately expensive, and 
the site it occupies, in spite of the 
indication given in the photographs, 
is not extensive. 


It occupies a sloping site that has . 


enabled the architects to terrace the 
grounds, and from its position at 
the top of the knoll the 
house quite dominates 
the picture. 

With lighting facil- 
ities on all sides, the ar- 
rangement of the rooms 
is spacious. The fea- 
ture of the house is the 
vine-covered bay in the 
library on the first floor 
facing the garden. This 
looks out onto the ter- 
race which in summer is 
used for outdoor dining. 

A solid white doorway 
with Colonial columns 


Above is a view from the 
garden, showing the 
massed foliage of the 
background and the at- 
tractive window designs 


and cornice gives entrance to a 
large reception hall, to the left of 
which is the living room. This is 
finished in white woodwork and 
walls, and a black slate fireplace 
and hearth set it off to advantage. 
At the right of the hallway is 
the dining room, similar in finish 
and treatment to the living room. 
A kitchen, pantry and refrigerat- 
ing room complete the first floor. 
Above are four bedrooms and two 
baths, one connecting with the 
master’s chamber and the other in- 


dependent. One of the rooms con. 
tains a fire place, and there are 
numerous elosets in the rooms and 
hall. 

The third floor is devoted to two 
maids’ rooms, bath, and a spare 
room. The roof is of gray shingles, 
with the white dormer's windows 
of the top story giving adequate re 
lief. l i 

A wide porch spans the side 0 
the house off the living room and a 
roofed baleony for the second story 
is provided. Green shutters form 
vivid splashes of color 
at all windows, 8n 
semi-circular transoms 
on the lower floor give 
variety to the exterior. 

The walls are plast- 
ered on metal lath, the 
poreh eolumns, entrance 
columns and balusters 
being also plastered. 
French casement doors 
are used. 

The photographs 
shown here were made 
by Phillip B. Wallace 
for BUILDING AGE. 
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16-0" 19-3 


LIVING ROOM 


First and Second Floor Plans in Residence of Theodore Voorhees, Jr., Elkins Park, Pa. 
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Central Heating Systems 


The Third Article on How to Heat a Group of Houses 


number of good patented con- 

duits upon the market, both of 
cement, tile and wood. Among those 
which may be constructed by the con- 
tractor himself are the cement con- 
duit, with a cover of the same ma- 
terial cast in slabs, and all joints 


T will be found that there are a 


made tight after these are laid in 


place. A conduit of this kind is 

shown in section in Fig. 5. 
Salt-glaze drain tile may be used 

by purchasing the kind constructed 


for this particular purpose, which 


have a deep groove on either side, 
running lengthwise, so they may be 
easily split. The bottom half is first 
laid, then the pipes put in place, 
properly insulated then the upper 
half of the tile, and finally all joints 
made tight with cement. The pipes 
In this ease are supported upon 
special pipe rolls and racks made to 
fit the inside of the tile. 

All expansion joints, changes in 
direction, or take-offs to buildings, 
Where there is any movement of the 
Pipe due to expansion, should be 
provided with a chamber of brick 
or cement, so as to give ample play 
to the pipe without binding. Cham- 
hers containing valves or expansion 
Joints should be easily accessible by 
means of cast-iron manhole covers. 


Insulation 


When eonsidering the insulation 
of a pipe the entire covering, includ- 
Ing the conduit, must be taken into 
account. In the case of cement and 
tile, the pipes may be protected with 
Sectional covering or packed in some 
form of insulation especially pre- 
pared for this purpose. With wood- 


By Charles L. Hubbard 


Fig. 4 above shows details of pipe 
anchor in both plan and cross-section 


for a two-pip 
system is laid 
out. “S” in 
this i 


Fig 6 is a dia- 
gram showing 
the piping for 
a circuit sys- 
tem, only one 


RADIATOR Sie bene 


necessary, this 
-having a 
proper fall so 
that the re- 
is easy 


turn 


en conduits, the casing itself forms 
both the insulating material and the 
conduit. 

With a good form of conduit and 
the pipe properly insulated, the loss 
of heat by radiation should not ex- 
ceed from 5 to 10 per cent of that 
generated by the boilers, and the 
lower figures will probably repre- 
sent the best average practise. 


Service Connections 


The method of making the service 
connections with the building pip- 
ing, and two common plans of run- 
ning the latter are shown diagram- 
atically in Figs. 6 and 7. The first 
of these is known as the eireuit sys- 
tem, a single line of pipe being 
earried around the basement and the 
radiator connections being made as 
shown in the detail at the right. To 
secure a proper circulation, the sup- 
ply and return connections with the 
circuit main should be not less than 
four feet apart. Furthermore, the 
supply riser should lead from the 
top of the main and the return be 
brought into the side. 


The ‘‘two-pipe system" of piping, 
together with a detail of the ra- 
diator, connection, is shown in Fig. 
7. 

In both cases a regulating valve, 
with a lock-shield stem, should be 
placed in the return for proportion- 
ing the flow to each building and to 
prevent short-circuiting which might 
occur. 

Expansion Tank 


Every system of hot-water heat- 
(Continued on page 102) 
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ANKING experience of three- 
quarters of a century is con- 
centrated in the construction 

facilities and forethought embodied 

in the design of the new Citizens’ 

Savings Bank of New York, located 

at the southwest corner of the Bow- 

ery and Canal street. 


The new building was erected over 
the shell of the old one, and busi- 
ness routine was not suspended for 
a single day during the course of 
construction. The plans were drawn 
by Clarence Wilson Brazer, archi- 
tect, of New York City, and show 
special adaptation for a building 
to be used exclusively for banking 
purposes. 


In design the building is of Flor- 
entine renaissance type, with Barre 
granite walls, and a low dome im- 
parting an air of solidity and per- 
manenee. A base of fortress-like 
appearance rises a full story, above 
which is provided an arched win- 


dow on each side to light the in- 


The plans show 
how the ventilat- 
ing system con- 
ducts the hot air 
through shafts and 
vents in the walls 
of bank building 
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Citizens’ Savings 
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T: This b an k has 
thousands of de- 
positors of foreign 
origin, who are SU* 
picious, highly Im 
flammable and easily 
excited. They live 
in the neighborhood 
of the bank, and ex- 
perience has prove 
how often an Un 
founded rumor has 
led to a run on a 


bank. 4 
„In such a con 


is no 
tingeney there 18 D | 
terior. wae of foresesing 
The only openings in the base are what may be ^ 
two entranees and a few narrow outeome. Buildings | 


windows lighting the women's parlor 
and men's room. The reason for 
making the base of the strueture so 
substantial and plaeing the windows 
high above the street level is to make 


the bank absolutely safe against pos- 
sible riots. 


Explaining this and other details 
of construction, Mr. Brazer Says: 
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PLAN 


have been wrecke 
by frantic men an 
women in the past. 
We have so ar 
ranged the exterior 
that no — 
an ever lead 7 
disaster in the Citi- 
zens’ Savings Bank. 
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Its Apex 


khrence W. Brazer 


PLAN 


To» FLOOR 


'* With regard to the arrangement 
of the main business floor the same 
precautions have been taken, with 
an eye always on the possibilities for 
mischief inherent in this type of 
depositors. For instance, a line of 
more than half a dozen impatient 
men lined up before a teller’s win- 
dow might easily be construed by 
these people as a run on the bank; 
and at busy hours there is always 
the danger of such an idea pre- 
cipitating a panic. 

“So we have arranged the main 
floor in such a way that two-thirds 
of the floor space is devoted to the 
public. The number of tellers’ win- 
dows is so great that under no cir- 
cumstances can a long line be 
formed. The feeling that will al- 
ways pervade the floor of this bank 
is that everything is being handled 
swiftly and smoothly, and thereby 
eonfidence will always be high."' 

In the rotunda surmounting the 
main floor is a gallery containing the 
executive and clerical offices. <A 
commodious board room, and sepa- 
rate dining rooms for the officers 
and clerks are provided, with kitch- 
ens and service rooms. The presi- 


Above the bank is 
shown in course of 
construction, with 
business going on as 
usual. Not a day 


was lost while the 
bank was building 


The Bessler folding steel stairway 
shown here has been installed for 
the first time in any bank in the 
vaults of the Citizens’ Savings Bank 
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dent’s and secretary’s offices are lo- 
cated on the ground floor. 

The basement contains the engine 
rooms, office and bath for engineer, 
a revolver range, and toilet rooms 
for clerks. A large recreation 
room and lockers for men is also 
provided. 

There are three vaults, one a record 
vault 914 by 131% feet; a storage 
vault 1014 by 12 feet, and a storage 
room 19 by 2414 feet. Entrance to 
the vaults is gained by a Bessler 
stairway, a new folding type of steel 
stairway which is burglar proof and 
fire proof. 

When not in use the stairway 
folds into the basement ceiling, thus 
eutting off means of entrance and 
exit. The one installed in this 
building is the first to be used in a 
bank. 

In the rear to the left is the presi- 
dent’s suite, comprising a large ante- 
room, private office and conference 
room. A similar suite is provided 
on the opposite side for the secre- 
tary. An elevator leads from the 
president's anteroom to the second 
story. 

The bank vault is situated behind 
the banking room, and leads to the 
publie storage vaults below. At 
various points in the wall are placed 
air shafts through which fresh warm 
air is pumped to the top of the 
building and there diffused through 
the bank. 


HE irregular lot has 
T given heartache to 
many an architect, 
but in some cases it seems 
to motivate an extraordi- 
nary success. | 
For instance, here is a 
theater that is unique, fas- 
einating, and wholly beau- 
tiful, and at the same time 
serves, to an unusual de- 
gree, the purposes of the 
building. 

It is loeated in Pine- 
hurst, N. C., and the owner 
was afflieted with a piece of 
property that could easily 
have been converted into 
an eyesore. The contour 
of the lot may be seen 
from the floor plan below. 

Aymar Embury II, the 
architect, did not bewail 
his fate. Instead he 
adapted these heterogenous 
lines into a building of 
high decorative value with 
exceptional advantages as 
a picture theater. 

An auditorium was de- 
signed in the form of an 
irregular hexagon follow- 
ing the general lines of the 


lot. At its 7 ww end 
was placed and 
at its wide ‘ted 
the bale: 
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Building to Fit 
Unique Theatre Rises 


on Irregular Lot. 
Aymar Embury IT, Architect 


Outside the auditorium 
are four stores built in the 
manner of lean-tos. The 
entrance and stage of the 


‘theater, together with the 


stores, form a fringe 
around five sides of the 
building. | Ti 

The structure is of brick 
with the entrance wall laid 
in diapier pattern. The 
main portion is two stories 
high, while the stores are 
one story, with the walls 
plastered over brick. The 
roofs are of Spanish tile 
and a tile hood over the 
entrance is an ornamental 
feature. 

A elassie portieo at the 
entranee is surmounted by 
Corinthian eolumns and 
leads into a tile lobby. 
Several exits are provided 
in the auditorium and the 
aisles are so arranged that 
it ean be emptied with ease. 

The auditorium is 
lighted by windows plaeed 
above the stores outside. A 
brick cornice gives the con- 
eluding decorative touch 
to the building. 

From this treatment it is 
apparent how even the 
most irregular lot can be 
turned to account. 
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Basement 


First Floor 
NE is always inter- 
ested in the homes 
that are built by 

men who are in the building 
Industry. Is there any lit- 
tle professional whim that 
they humor for themselves 
alone? What are the novel- 
ties that they incorporate in 
the homes that they build 
for themselves ? 

_ It is interesting to peep 

into the home of an architect 

or a builder just to see how 
he arranges things when his own wishes are the only 
things he has to consider. We know what they do 
for other folks—but how do they build for them- 

selves ? f 

There is, therefore quite a good deal of interest 1n 
the design presented on this page. It was built by 

Hans Baer, designer and builder of Newark, N. J.. 

as a home for himself. Fortunately or unfortunately, 

the house appealed to someone else, so it passed out 

of the hands of Mr. Baer and is now owned by Mr. B. 

Krueger. T 

One bit of forethought that may be characteristic 
of builders is seen in the provision Mr. Baer made for 
his own office. Situated in a wing of the building 
this room is amply lighted, as a designer’s workroom 
should be. Six windows serve this purpose. There 
are also three entrances, one from the outside, one 
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through the service pantry leading into the main hall 
of the house, and the other into the dining room. This 
was done with an eye to a possible sale of the house. 

Now that it is in the hands of another owner, the 
office has been converted into a breakfast porch, and 
all the details that Mr. Baer found serviceable in his 
use of the room are equally desirable now that it is 
in the hands of an oeeupant who does not require à 
workroom. 

The sun poreh of this home is on the oposite side, 
entered by two Freneh doors from the living room. 
If Mr. Baer had a passion for anything it was for 
windows. His hobby for ventilation found expression 
in the arrangement of rooms and doors so that a con- 
tinuous and direct passage 
of air is afforded clear 
through the width of the 
house. On the second floor 
this same idea is worked out 
for the ventilation of the 
roomy corridor at the head 
of the stairs. 

The brick work of the ex- 
terior is artistically carried 
out in two tones, the dark 
purple and red blending 
with harmonious effect. The 
roof is of tile and all in 
all, this is a home that any 
builder might enjoy, 
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Lighting 
Contest 


$7,500.00 
First Prize 
Plan 


First Floor 
Pl 


$15.000 house 
A built accord- 
ing to the plans | 
shown here will be | 
awarded as the 
first prize of a con- 
test to be conduct- | 
ed in the United | 
States and Canada 
by the Lighting 
| Educational Com- 
mittee. The pur- | 
pose of the contest | 
is to educate the 
public to better | 
lighting in homes. | 


CAMPAIGN among school 
A children of the United 
States and Canada for bet- 
ter lighting in the home has been 
inaugurated by the Lighting Edu- 
cational Committee, 680 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City, in the form of 
an essay contest on the subject of 
proper home lighting. The first 
prize will be a $15,000 model elec- 
trical home, plans of which are pre- 
sented on this page. It will be 
erected wherever the winner of the 
prize resides. 

The plans for this house were 
drawn by James Renwiek Thompson 
and Francis Keally, architects, of 
New York, in an architectural com- 
petition that was held as part of the 
better home lighting aetivity, and 
closed on May 15. A prize of $1, 
900 was awarded for this design, and 
the winner has just been announced. 

The essay contest will inelude the 
eireulation of a lighting primer 


among 24,000,000 sehool children 
and the publieation of lighting les- 
sons in newspapers throughout the 
country. After studying the primer 
and the lighting lessons, the children 
will be ealled upon to inspect the 
lighting in their own and neighbors’ 
homes, and will submit essays tell- 
ing how the homes can be better 
lighted. 

Local groups in each city in the 
United States and Canada will have 
charge of the contest in their own 
city. The plan includes the erection 
in each city of a house constructed 
on the design shown here, for ex- 
hibition purposes. It is stated that 
in Cleveland eight of these model 
houses will be erected. 

The electrical interests in each city 
are urged by the Lighting Educa- 
tional Committee to arrange with 
speculative builders or the real es- 
tate board to erect the model house. 
The committee will advertise the 
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house extensively, and the contest 
will make it so well pride bo its 
sale will be a matter of course. „ 

„This home, properly exhibited 
says the committee in its xr 
' will be a tremendous force In ed 
eating the entire family and in a 
proving living conditions n 
sight. The wiring and lig A 
have been planned by experts 1 
passed upon by representatives 10 
the branches of the electrical 
dustry. n 

The residence contains eight rooms 
and sun porch in two stories, Vl 
stucco finished exterior over me : 
lath and shingle roof. The floors 
the sun porch, breakfast. 1 75 
lavatories and bathroom are of si 

To popularize this house 8 e 
plete set of plans and specifica 5 
may be obtained from the 8 
for Electrical Development, " 
Fifth Avenue, New York, for $2.9, 
which is less than eost. 
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Make the Publie Records Work for vou 


HE nation has not yet caught 
up with its housing problem. 
The normal balance between 
population and homes of reasonable 
cost will not be reached for a long 
time to come. Let the keen edge 
of the building business, which has 
earried builders and contractors 
along on a wave of prosperity for 
the past few years, shows signs of 
becoming slightly dulled. 

The period has set in when the 
contractor can no longer expect to 
have job lots of houses ordered by 
mail or telephone. The time has 
come when he will have to do a little 
actual selling to keep up the record 
of the recent years of plenty. 

Have you made plans to keep 
your business from showing a slump 
from the high tide of last year? 
Are you going to keep pace with the 
procession and not lose step? If 
you haven’t given serious thought to 
the matter, you are apt to find the 
choice jobs going to your competitor, 
and have nothing left to fill the gap. 

Perhaps you’re a specialist in the 
building of homes in a small town. 
You take pride in your work, and 
your clients are pleased with your 
houses. They look well and wear 
well, and are in themselves the best 
advertisement. It is up to you to 
make them bring you new work. 
You have your own method of doing 
this, but there are always new ways 
of getting business. 

One of them is to follow up the 
public records. Make them work 
for you—the records of marriages, 
births, transfers of real estate. It 
takes little money, which is a cardi- 
nal virtue. But it takes hard work, 
which to some is a cardinal sin. 


You can try out this method in 
any city or town in which you hap- 
pen to be living. The newspapers 
publish the names, and a visit to the 
record room of the city hall or the 
court house will give you the ad- 


By Emil Raymond 


dresses. Have some folders made 
up illustrating the work you have 
done; get some testimonials from 
people who have lived in your houses 
for a long time. 

Then send these, along with per- 
sonal letters, to the prospects you 
dig up out of the public records. 
Tell your story with pep and punch, 
and try for a personal interview. 
Make an appointment with Mrs. 
Prospect; if you get the lady of the 
house interested it isn't quite so dif- 
fieult to deal with friend husband. 


OU will probably find the birth 
records yield the best results. 
Who is more likely to think of build- 
ing a home than a new parent! His 
home has simply got to expand; 
eventually, why not now? You ean 
show the father where any kind of a 
mortgage will cost him less in 
monthly payments than the sums he 
is laying out in rent. The difference 
can be set aside for the youngster’s 
education. 

In some cases it will be the wife 
who wants a home of her own in 
which to give expression to her ar- 
tistic tastes. In others there will be 
a real necessity to get into larger 
quarters, and high rentals can be 
urged as a drawback to again becom- 
ing a tenant. Each parent you talk 
to gives you new ideas to help you 
in your argument. 

The real estate transfers should 
be a real gold mine to the alert 
builder. More often than not the 
man who buys a lot doesn’t expect 
to build on it for a long time. He 
expects to hold it until land values 
around him have gone up, and then 
sell at a profit. 

But a shrewd business talk may 
convince him that he’s making a mis- 
take. Holding a vacant piece of 
property for a number of years 
represents mighty slow action on a 
man’s money. If the lot owner 
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builds an attractive sort of house on 


it, he’s almost assured of selling even 


before it’s completed. He has his 
profit in hand and his money is 
ready to be turned over again. 

You ean show him where a re- 
petition of these profits will total a 
far higher actual return than if the 
original investment had been tied up: 


in an empty lot, and left to increase 


in value only with the rising land 
values around it. 

Even the dullest lot owner, who 
swears he has purchased only for an 
investment, will see the possibilities 
in building if he's gone after the 
right wey. And in a season of in- 
tensive building, with the example 
of other owners all around him, he 
must be a pretty tough proposition 
if he ean't be brought around. 

If the transfer is of property al- 
ready improved, there is always the 
chance of alterations, repairs, re- 
modeling and the whole field of mak- 
ing the property bring in bigger re- 
turns. Once having experienced the 
thrill of being a property holder, an 
owner will go the limit in develop- 
ing it. l 

HE one thing necessary in mak- 

ing the public records work for 
you is to work yourself. Personal 
calls must follow up each letter writ- 
ten, and a lot of apparently useless 
plugging must be done to land a 
single job. 

But the people who don’t actually 
give you a contract at the time have 
at least been put in touch with you; 
they know what you have to offer; 
they’ll consider you a hustler, and 
when the time comes when they are 
ready to build, you’ll have an edge 
on the others who are bidding on the 
job. 

Very seldom is propaganda of this 
kind wasted. If it is seriously and 
intelligently carrie” out, the results 
may bea busy — ^e when the 
other contract: © off men. 
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Vice-President, Frank Hill Smith, Inc., New York 


HIS fourth and final article 
on praetieal aecounting for 
builders gives further sug- 
gestions that we have found valuable 
as time and money savers for many 
eontraetors. This installment will 
deal with the bills of sub-contractors. 

Sub-contractors’ requisitions are 
difficult to handle. One plumber, 
whose office is in his hat, will send 
in a bill for ‘‘one-third when the 
roughing is in’’; another who main- 
tains an efficient office and who bills 
once a month, will forward a detailed 
intelligent statement of work in- 
stalled. Probably the best way to 
secure uniformity is to prepare a 
form of requisition which must be 
submitted with any other form the 
sub-contractor prefers, stating that 
payment can only be assured on the 
standard form. This form should be 
simplified so that it bears only the 
information needed for the builders’ 
books. It will probably vary for 
different jobs. For instance the 
same plumber may have several 
contracts, one for the sanitary 
plumbing of the building, one for 
the process water and sewer system, 
one for the process gas-piping. It is 
essential both for the contractors’ 
books and for the owners’ cost-keep- 
ing record and equipment accounts 
that these be kept separate. 

Leave it to the average plumber 
and you would get one bill: ‘‘To 
A. B. Contracting Co., N. Y., X Job. 
Plumbing installed during March, 
1923, 511,508.13.“ 

The only proper accounting pro- 
cedure is to send out the necessary 


form and see that the sub-contractor 
uses 1t. 
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By Morgan G. Farrell 


These requisitions are handled 
through the books like any other 
bills. | 

Cash Discounts 


A word on cash discounts: One 
or two per cent. on the face of a 
bill does not sound like a great deal, 
but in effect it amounts to this. The 
seller of material who gives a 1 per 
cent. discount for ten days payment 
of a thirty-day bill, that is for 
twenty days’ use of the money, pays 
18 per cent. a year. 

If he gives 2 per cent. for ten 
days’ payment on a sixty-day bill, 
or fifty days’ use of the money, he 
pays 14.4 per cent a year. And he 


Petty Cash 
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Simple Accounting for Builders 


pays these high rates to the: builder 
who can borrow the cash to discount 
his bills for 6 per cent. So that dis- 
counting nets the builder either 12 
or 8.4 per cent. a year on the total 
amount of the bills so discounted. 
He ean hardly expect to make à 
greater profit on the job itself. Yet 
this source of income is often 18- 
nored—largely, to bé sure, because 
of the unbusiness-like way & good 
many builders handle their affairs. 


Petty Cash 


The Petty Cash aecount 18 Un- 
avoidable. The job clerk must have 
some money on hand to buy tools, 
supplies, ete. The accounting is not 


Figure 5 
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difficult. Payments to Petty Cash 


account are made by check and re- 
celpts are required for all disburse- 
ments, where possible. Once a month 
all receipts are collected and placed 
m an envelope with a summary 
printed on the outside as in Fig. 5 
and are mailed to the office. 


Equipment 


Plant and Equipment hire are 
billed monthly either by outside 
firms or where the building com. 
pany owns its equipment by for- 
mally invoicing the job. 


Expense 


Traveling expense takes the form 
of memoranda with the name of the 
person, the job and an itemized 
schedule of expenditures. Receipts, 
ticket stubs, etc., may or may not 
be attached. Salaries are entered in 
à supplementary salary book whence 
they are posted to the salary account 
in the General Ledger. 

Advertising and selling are en- 
tered to corresponding Ledger ac- 
counts. Estimating and drafting 
may be handled in the same way or 
they may be charged directly to the 
job accounts. 


Accounts Receivable | 


The eredit side of builders' ac- 
counts is comparatively easy to 
handle so far as the books are con- 
cerned. The incoming cash is lim- 
ited to the monthly payment checks 
of the owners, which are passed 
through the cash book and credited 
to the owners’ control account in the 
general ledger. There are no fur- 
ther entries in the auxiliary books. 

Bills paid by the builder pass 
through the Cash Book and thence 
to the account of the creditor in the 
general ledger. At the same time 
the date of payment is entered in 
the Voucher Register, as has been 
said. 

Discounted bills have been al- 
ready diseussed. Although it may 
involve some additional labor it is 
highly desirable that the annual 
profit through cash discounts be 
segregated in the ledger by a special 
account whieh is simply a serial 
memorandum of all eash discounts 
taken throughout the year; or a sep- 
arate discount book may be kept as 
an auxiliary aceount. 

Returned material and salvage 
are handled in a similar fashion. 
This IS especially important on 

Cost Plus” jobs where it is the 
custom to eredit the job with half 


Figure 6. Form for Voucher Check, 


the value of all tools used on it as 
well as all material salvaged and 
taken back to the yard at a fraction- 
al value of its original cost. 

Usually this is done by means of 
a salvage memo issued by the yard 
when the returned tools or material 
are received. This is simply a de- 
tailed list which is sent to the office 
where the amounts allowed are en- 
tered. 

It is then passed as a credit memo 
through the cash book and proper 
entries are made to the credit of 
the following accounts: Job Con- 
trol, Job Ledger and individual 
Tool or Material accounts. 


Voucher Checks 


It goes without saying that pay- 
ment by check is of itself the best 
safeguard that funds are applied to 
the accounts for which they are in- 
tended. Some builders who have 
striven to organize their business 
routine for greatest efficiency, use 
special forms of voucher checks for 
payment of their accounts which in- 
dicate the specific purpose of the 
payment. 

There are three principal forms 
of such checks: one like Fig. 6 in 
which the invoices are recorded on 
the face of the check, another in 
which they are entered upon the 
back and a third in which the check 
is folded horizontally in two parts, 
one of which is the check proper and 
the other is the record of the ac- 
eounts paid thereby. The first and 
second are the most practical, the 
third is somewhat awkward to 
handle by the banks who object to 
it. A fourth form bears the data 
on a perforated strip at the bottom 
of the check, which is detached by 
the payee when the check is present- 
ed for payment. 

For all ordinary payments the 
form shown in Fig. 6 is probably 
the best, since it 1s a clear receipt 
for a distinet disbursement, and the 
indorsement is a receipt. 
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Summary 


Summing up, the books required 
to intelligently conduct a contract- 
ing business on a profitable basis 
are: 

(a) The Voucher Register in 
which are entered all bills received 
extended by jobs and subdivided as 
labor, material and overhead; and 
the date on which they were paid. 

(b) The Cash Book in which are 
recorded all cash transactions and 
the accounts affected. 

(e) The General Ledger which 
contains in summarized form the 
entries in the voucher register and 
eash book, paired off according to 
dealings with individual firms, nom- 
inal accounts, control accounts and 
jobs. 

(d) The Job Ledger in which the 
debit side of all accounts for each 
job is completely detailed and sub- 
divided according to the class of 
work for comparison with the esti- 
mated costs. 

These four books with a proper 
system of handling the paper work 
from which they derive their entries, 
cover all the accounting needs of a 
building business. They may be 
simplified or expanded according to 
the size of the business, but what- 
ever their detail, they will furnish 
an immediate answer to the all-im- 
portant question: ‘‘Are we making 
or losing money!“ 

Further, they will enable the 
builder to locate the source of both 
profit and loss. 

The intelligent builder must un— 
derstand that the proper keeping of 
records is as important to him as it is 
in any other line of business. In 
fact. on account of the nature of the 
work, each job being in itself a dis- 
tinct unit, unlike any other job, 
there is more complexity in the 
building business than in most 
others. 

All the more reason, then, for the 
contractor to be constantly on the 
alert. The system outlined will help. 
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Complete "i paenan in Model Home 


LECTRICITY provides the 
solution of many household 


problems. "Time saved, labor 
spared, added comfort are only a 
few of the considerations that urge 
builders to inerease the electrical 
appointments of the modern house. 

The County. Electrical League 
of Worcester, Mass., has embodied a 
large number of these conveniences 
in its plans of the ‘‘House Elec- 
trical, which was built in Worces- 
ter, and opened for publie in- 
spection recently. More than 1,500 
persons a day visited the house that 
we describe here. It attests to the 
importance of doing things elec- 
trically. 

Among the features of this house 
that are operated by electricity are 
the heating and cooking service, 
power for various motor services, in- 
tercommunicating telephone, electric 
clocks, an emergency lighting sys- 
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tem, water heater control, and radio 
wiring. The ordinary electric ad- 
juncts of every modern home, such 
as lighting, bells, buzzers and door- 
openers, and closet lighting are of 
course included. 

The house is a two-story seven 
room structure built in the form of 


Starr 
“Or! Heater i : 
an L, with the entrance in the inner 
angle. Roominess and convenience 


MA ER WORKSHOP distinguish the interior arrange- 
“Bell ment, with a wealth of closet space, 
well- lighted halls, a sun parlor and 
a nursery. The basement is full- 
size, containing a workshop, laundry 
and spare room. 

The electrical equipment is so yi 
ranged that a ''path of light" is 
provided from the street entrance 
into and throughout the house. 
Thus the street number on the gate- 
way is illuminated, and a switch in 


lamp he ve 
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Here is shown the interesting 
electrical equipment of this 
house at its source. The loca- 
tion of the meter, and the 
method of control is indicated 
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the vestibule throws a light on the 
front steps and porch. 

Three-way and four-way switches 
provided in the halls and rooms en- 
able a person passing through the 
house to light the way ahead of him 
and turn off the lights behind him. 
Independent wiring operated by 
switches at the bedside in each of the 
two principal chambers enables 
every lamp inside the house and out 
to be lit in an emergency. 

Among the details of the motor 
service installed are a stationary 
vaeuum cleaner in the basement 
with piping connections to outlets in 
each hallway, ventilating fans in the 
kitehen and laundry, an oil-burning 
heater with motor-driven blower, 
a clothes-dryer, ironer, refrigerator, 
and dish-washer. 

Baseboard outlets were used 
throughout the house except in the 
dining room, where a floor receptacle 
was used for the buzzer system. The 
house contains 60 switches, of which 
the majority are three and four- 
way, 90 outlets, four telephone in- 
struments, five push buttons, seven 
bells, and nearly a mile of wiring. 

The wiring installation was based 
on recent changes in the National 
Electrical Code which permit the 
use of the solid neutral and fusing 
the local circuits for a maximum ca- 
pacity appliance service. It is be- 
lieved that this house presents the 
first application of the new rulings 
in residence construction. 

The central fuse cabinet is located 
at the foot of the cellar stairs and 
is fed from a main switch rated by 
the Worcester Electric Light Com- 
pany at 100 amperes and 250 volts. 
Two and three-wire circuit feeds run 
from the fuse cabinet, the former 
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to operate the low power devices and 
the latter the heavy ones. 

At the side of the fuse cabinet is 
a framed diagram with a glass door 
giving the fuse locations and cir- 
cuits controlled by each. The use 
of the solid neutral has the advan- 
tage of requiring only one fuse for 
each two-wire circuit and two fuses 
for each three-wire circuit. 

Two 50 ampere cartridge fuses 
serve the electric range, and three- 
wire, 220 volt circuits operate the 
vacuum cleaner, water heater, bath- 
room heater, clothes dryer, ironer, 
refrigerator and electric log fire in 
the living room. Lights and buzzers 
are served by the two-wire, 110 volt 
circuits. Fifty-watt lamps consti- 


tute the major portion of the light- 
in stem. 

The water heater is controlled by 
hand switches in the kitchen, 
laundry and bathroom, and a timè- 
element switch is also installed with 
pilot lights to indicate when it 18 
operating. An electric bathroom 
heater rated at 600 watts operates 
separately. : 

Boudoir lights are hung 16 inches 
from the wall and fall in front of 
the top center of the dressing table 
instead of at the side. All closets: 
are lighted by chain pull switches 
placed on the inside, except the large 
closet on the first floor, which 1s 
lighted by a switch operating as the 
door opens. 

The wiring specified was No. 12 
rubber covered wire for utility out- 
lets; No. 14 for lamp wiring; No. 6 
for the range circuit, and No. 10 for 
the water heater and drier. The 
total connected load of the house is 
about 22 kilowatts, and during the 
peak hours when the entire system 
was on display the demand showed 
about 12 kilowatts. 

All concealed wiring was laid in 
flexible conduit, and open wiring in 
rigid conduit. Each lighting outlet 
is provided with an ‘‘elexit.’’ 

Details of the design and the in- 
stallation of the wiring were handled 
hy the Economy Electrical Company 
of Worcester, and the fixtures were 
installed by the Coghlin Electric Co. 

The House Electrical Committee 
of the County Electrical League con- 
sists of George M. Hardy, chairman; 
H. H. Bigelow, Peter A. Coghlin, 
J. W. Coghlin, O. R. Underhill, A. R. 
Snow and A. S. Mowry. 
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Building a Church Pulpit 


HE pulpits in modern 
ehurehes are mostly built of 
wood and the design in the 

accompanying drawings and photos 
shows a construction in that ma- 
terial. 

In the English type church the 
pews or seats are set out on a level 
floor and accordingly the pulpit or 
stand for the speaker is raised. 

The average height to the pulpit 
floor is 4 feet and to that is added 
another 3 feet 6 inches for rail: Of 
course for the height a great deal de- 
pends on the shape of the church. 
A church with a short nave requires 
a less height of pulpit than one 
which extends a long distance back. 

The pulpit in the design shown is 
built on a pedestal and on the top of 
that a series of open wood columns is 
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By John Y. Dunlop 
set on the octagonal base. This in 
turn supports the floor. 

The pulpit proper is constructed 
of a series of panelled frames 
tongued and grooved and molded at 
the corners. The sketch shows the 
framing at the base in which the 
joists are 2 inches by 4 inches and 1s 
half checked at each end on to the 
vertical supports. 

The two main floor supports are 
half checked at the center, while the 
other three supports in each of the 
angles are simply fitted in and well 
nailed. 

The breast of the base is formed 
in two pieces which are tongued and 
grooved at the joints. 

The covering for the base is done 
in triangular panels, each panel be- 
ing grooved so that it is secured to 


Pulpit making 
calls for the | — 
highest crafts- ~ 
manship of the 
carpenter 
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These two 
views show 
the two differ- 
ent sides of 
the pulpit de- 
scribed and 
illustrated in 
this article 
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the next board by a slip in feather. 

The eight pillars which form the 
support for the pulpit proper are 
turned out of 415 inch wood. These 
are fixed to the base by dowel pins 
and are also serewed from the under- 
side of the base. 

The areh pieces on the top of the 
pillars are cut from 134 inch wood 
and after being molded on the 
shaped edges as shown in the section 
at D they are mitred and.grooved 
on the ends to be fixed together with 
a slip feather. 

The upper edge of these solid 
pieces form the support for the pul- 
pit floor joist. 

The arrangement of these joists 
is shown in the drawing and con- 
sists of three joists extending across 
from side to side with a few filling 


— 
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joists to carry the floor boards out 
diagonally. 

The ends of these joists are cut to 
an angle to form a rest for a heavy 
circle moulding which is joined up 
with the panelling of the sides. 

The floor boards are earried out 
flush with this molding on all sides 
and on top of this the panel sides 
of the pulpit are built. 

The upper sides of the pulpit are 
built of 1144 inch timber and the 
moulded framing is cut and planted 
in position. 

In the first place the sides are 
ploughed and tongued together at 
the angles and the molded framing 
is planted on a panel shown at the 
various sections. 


Figure 1 


The circular cut and molded 
Pieces are mitred on to the bulge 
molding at the floor joist. | 

This framing in turn receives the 
eoving of the sides as shown at sec- 
tion B after which the beaded pro- 
jection is added to the corners of 
the panelling and carried down to 
the circle pillar of the under part. 

A small stair of seven steps which 
has curved strings affords access to 
the pulpit. 115 inch housed string- 
ers are used and the handrail and 
balusters are all straight. 

The simplest plan in building a 
stair of this type is to lay down 
the path of the stair full size, from 
this the shape size of the winders 
for the steps can be obtained. 
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The shape and size of the steps 
and risers can then be set off from 
this drawing. In the most of cases 
it is advisable to make a template 
of each step so that the work can be 
tested at the various stages during 
the shaping of it in the shop. 

In fitting up the stair in position 
the templates again come in useful 
because after the stringers have been 
set up in position the template can 
be fitted into the winders for the 
step and from this the final shape 
marked on the step so that it can 
be trimmed before being slipped into 
position. 

The door for the pulpit is ar- 
ranged to open out and travels over 
the two top steps. 


Hipping the Gables and How to Do It. 


called by some the sawed off 
gable, is 
popular. 

This is an old style revived now 
with some improvement. Formerly 
when the narrow cornice was in 
vogue, we never admired the appear- 
ance of houses treated in this man- 
ner. However, times have changed 
and so have the styles of architec- 
ture. 

The hipped gable when con- 
structed with a wide cornice, em- 
bellished with a wide verge board 
and heavy cornice or gable brackets, 
all properly proportioned to fit the 
place where used in perfect har- 
mony, gives the house a pleasing 
outline and appearance. 

The cutting of the verge boards 
with a long tapering cut on the bot- 
tom end adds to the appearance and 
looks far better than just the ordi- 
nary plumb cut. 


1 hipped grade gable or as 


becoming quite 


By I. P. Hicks 


The question that is uppermost in 
the minds of many builders is how 
to do the work in the most advan- 
tageous manner. With many it is 
just a cut and try game. It may 
be better to work your brains a little 
on this kind of a job. It is not 
necessary to resort to the cut and try 
method if you will use your head a 
little. Here's how to go about it. 

Fig. l shows how the gable will 
look, looking at it from the end. 
The wide space represents the verge 
boards, but on account of the wide 
cornice and the pitch of the roof, the 
rafters will cut off quite a bit higher 
up, shown at A in Fig. 1. This will 
also be better seen at A in Fig. 2. 

The width of cornice and pitch of 
roof being known it is quite easy to 
determine the cutting point at A. 
Two little sketehes similar to Figs. 
] and 2 drawn to a seale will locate 
the point every time. 

Knowing this you ean cut these 
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end rafters the exact length, nail 
them together and raise them to 
their proper position without any 
cutting and trying whatsoever. 
Now the hips should set in toward 
the center just enough to make the 
top of the hip rafter line up with 
the main roof. This is shown at B 
Fig. 1. This amount can always be 
determined by the pitch of the roof. 
Put a short ridge in the main roo 
to take in at least two pair of the 
main rafters, being sure to cut these 
rafters off ½ the thickness of the 
ridge board, otherwise these rafters 
would be too long. The idea of this 
is to have a ridge to nail the top 
ends of the hips to. Without this 
you would have nothing to support 
the top end of the hips and 700 
would find the work rather difficult. 
The point where the hips intersect 
the ridge will be the distance C 
Fig. 1 measured as A B in Fig. 2, 
then plumb up to the ridge. 
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Practical Information. 
on Materials and Latest 


Construction Methods~ 


A New Way of Laying Brick 


since the ancient Chaldeans 

toiled and sweated in rearing 
the walls of Nineveh, and since that 
time little progress has been made in 
the method of laying brick. The 
brick mason with plumb line and 
trowel has been a familiar figure in 
all nations and climes where build- 
ings have been erected of burnt clay. 
, Comes now a new method of lay- 
ing briek which elaims to eliminate 
the necessity of the plumb line, and 
which can be practiced by unskilled 
laborers. Its originator is one Mr. 
Brownlow, of Tonbridge, England, 
and in a brick cottage that was 
erected in that town in June, it is 
said that ex-service men without pre- 
vious training or apprenticeship 
Were laying brick at the rate of 
from six to ten per minute, or 3,000 
In the course of an ordinary work- 
ing day. 


S IX thousand years have passed 


The system is standardized, and 
is patterned somewhat after the sys- 
tem of molding concrete in forms. 
When the site of a new building has 
been laid out, uprights preferably 
of angle iron are fixed on the ground 
level at the four corners. Upright 
tee-pieces are fixed between these at 
intervals of ten feet, or at shorter 
distances where required. 

These uprights are fixed true and 
plumb, and form the building line 
of the structure. Inside these 
angle and tee uprights are placed 
adjustable boards, usually ten feet 
long by seven inches deep and one 
inch thick, and against this face the 
brick are laid. 

Inside as well as outside walls are 
laid against these guide boards, 
which are moved as the work pro- 
gresses. If the uprights and boards 
are kept true there is no chance for 
even unskilled labor to go wrong. 
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When the boards are removed, the 
wall presents an even surface, just 
as conerete appears when the forms 
are removed. 

The photographs show the system 
of uprights and guide boards 
around the building in cóurse of 
construction, and also how the inside 
walls are laid by this method. l 

The new system appears to have 
exceptional advantages for rough 
briek work, where the surface is to 
be eovered with stueco, or on jobs 
where beauty of finish is not a 
factor. | 

Tbat there is a real need of some 
proeess of simplifying the laying of 
brick is evidenced by the growing 
popularity of reinforced concrete, 
whieh is making heavy inroads on 
the domain of clay products 

Perhaps the method of Mr. 
Brownlow will prove a practicable 
way of meeting this competition. 
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Cut It with a Hand- Axe 


I EREWITH is shown a simple way 

of cutting strips of paper to put 
under the outside casings of window 
frames. "Take, for instance, a case where 
a strip of paper 6 feet long is needed, 
cut off a 6-foot piece from the roll and 
roll it up again into a tight roll—lay this 
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on a block of wood and with a hand- axe 
eut it into pieces, as indicated on the 
drawing by the cut-off piece and the 
dotted lines. Cut as many pieces as are 
required for the job and put them in a 
barrel or basket, from whieh they can be 
taken as needed. Much time can be 
saved by using this method, which at the 
same time makes it possible to cut the 
exact number of pieces required for a 
job.—H. H. Siegele. 


Inking with Safety 


UILDERS and draughtsmen using 
celluloid triangles in the tracing of 
drawings must often tire of trying to 
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keep them raised from the paper while: 


inking. As a remedy for this, cut strips 
of good firm blotting paper about one- 
quarter of an inch wide, and cement 
them to each side of the triangle about 
one-eighth of an inch from the edge, thus 
forming a border that will keep the 
triangle from the paper. 

These narrow strips will not obstruct 
the view of the drawing, the work is kept 
clean, and should the triangle ‘‘happen’’ 
to be placed on an inked line that is not 
thoroughly dry, it will absorb the ink 
instead of smearing the line. The same 
cement can be used that serves to cement 
eelluloid eurtains in automobile tops.— 
C. Doyz. 


A Cheap Sand Sifter 


HIS sand or ash sifter is about as 
simple as one could wish. Two 
wooden barrel hoops were secured. The 
nails were removed from one and this 
spread until it fits tightly.over the other. 
Then the ends were fastened again. 
A square of ordinary screen was placed 
over one and the second forced over it, 
thus holding the screen much as the 
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AKE pride in your in- 
Cd dividual achievement. 
l'ake enough pride to let others 
know what you are doing. 
Every day your brain is sug- 
gesting new things to be done 
1nd new ways of doing them. 
It is easily worth a small 
mount of your time and effort 
to pass these along. Here you 
have am opportunity to get 
yourself before 30,000 people 
wl interested in the same 
things that you are, doing the 
same things that you are do- 
ing. You can profit by their 
ideas, and they can profit by 
yours. Illustrate your idea, 
even if it is only with a rough 
pencil sketch. BUILDING AGE 
AND THE BUILDER JOURNAL 
wul pay $2 for each article 
published. Join the grand 
march now for newer and bet- 
ter ideas! 


seamstress holds cloth for working with 
needle and thread. The edges of the 
screen were trimmed off. If desired 
small tacks can be driven through both 
hoops to hold all three units together, 
but this is not necessary if the fit is 
tight.—Dale R. Van Horn. 
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Removing Long Nails 
ES remodeling or making alterations, 
the removal of long nails or spikes 
with an ordinary hammer often presents 
an awkward job. The nail puller end is 
not long enough, and it becomes neces- 


sary to place a block underneath the 
head. 


To avoid this and provide a tool that 
will handle the meanest nail, two ham- 
mer heads are welded together. The 
lower hammer head is cut off as shown in 
the illustration, and will be found quite 
effective in drawing out long nails, while 
the upper head is to be used in pulling 
out short ones.—Albert Korte. 


Cutting Hoppers 


N the March issue of Building Age 

P. O. L. asked for some information 
on the method of cutting octagon hop- 
pers. Here is & rule that was taught 
me by my father. 

The face or side of an octagonal figure 
is .414 times the shortest diameter of 
the figure (the shortest diameter being 
the perpendicular distance between two 
opposite sides). Take a hopper 4 ft. in 
its short diameter, for example, meas 
uring across the top of the hopper. The 
length of one of the top faces is, 

414 x 4 —1.656 ft or, 1 ft. 7% in. 

To get the mitre of an octagonal hop- 
per, multiply the angle of the piteh by 
.25. In other words, take one-quarter of 
the pitch angle and the result is the 
mitre. If the pitch is 30 deg., the mitre 
would be, 

.25 x 30 = deg. or, 7!4 deg.’ 

To get the cut of the octagonal hopper 
side, subtract the degrees of mitre from 
2216 degrees. In this case the angle of 
cut would be, 2214 — 74% = 15 deg. 

In getting the side cut, strike a line 
at right angles (90 deg.) across the ma 
terial and take the degrees of the cut 
from it. I hope this will be of some 
use, to the Brother Chips."—A. G. 
Howard. 
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Circular Gutters 


S interesting problems present 
themselves in the construction of a 
good cireular gutter. Fig. 1 illustrates 
a gutter with a two-way run of water, 
which necessitates a high center and 
the direction of all seams in the metal 
towards the outlets. 


As nothing approaching a practical or 
perfect construction can be secured by 
describing the proper radius on metal 
and cutting in for the height of the 
sides, we resort to forming up and sol 
dering same in a plain lap seam. We 
illustrate solid sides by Fig. 2, & section 
of gutter made in a tinshop. 

For the general benefit of all con- 
cerned, the following method of con- 
struction is given as direction for your 
tinner. 

First, get the proper radius from the 
circular cut in the sheeting or front 
cap, and the width and depth at the 
building. Cut the bottom metal plate 
enough wider than the bottom of the 
gutter to allow forming edges on the 
bottom to double seam onto the sides, 
X X, Fig. 2. These seams may.be sol- 
dered in the corners in sections, giving 
a perfect solid point and solid sides. 
Fig. 3 shows an outer are with an edge 
or hem, H, formed outward at the bot- 
tom, onto which the bottom edge fold is 
pinned down for seaming. 

When sufficient sections have been 
prepared, they are placed in position by 
commencing at lower points of the are 
of circle. The sections are connected to 
one another either by seaming or blind 
nailing’? (see K, Fig. 2) and solder. 
When the round of the circle has been 
laid, the top edges may be finished as 
shown at A, Fig. 2, and B, Fig. 3, 
by notching down to the cap-board in 
front, and the same to the sheathing 
on the inner curve. The metal over 
the front cap can be sheared to fit the 
curve of the gutter and blind nailed at 
that edge. (See Y, Fig. 4.) It should 
be wide enough to extend an inch over 
the cap at every point in front. Trimmed 
true to an inch extension of this circle, 


it can be notched in to the cap-board 
edge, formed down and nailed, complet- 
ing that edge except to solder the blind 
nail’? seam. A similar finish is sug- 
gested for the roof sheets that engage 
the gutter on the circle. Have the tin- 
ner trim the bottom of the sheets to 
blind nail over the notched profile, (Fig. 
4, C) edges and solder. The remain- 


. . der of the sheets will continue out on 
the roof as ordinary flat seam roofing. 


All gutters, whether round or straight, 
should be built up sólid, higher at the 


back than front, in order that excess 
water will go over the front before it 


has a chance to get into the house at 
the back. . . 

I have seen many a gutter which had 
been made skeleton,“ i. e., made with 
only a bottom board; no side lining 
whatver, and nothing to which to nail 
except the cap and sheathing boards. 

Under these conditions, wherever a 
seam has to be made in the tin, there 
would be no backing for seam support 
or wood into which nails could be driven 
for the security and solidity of the 
seam; and at times, near the outlet, 


there would be a space on the sides 


from two to four inches. 
A good connection must be seamed 
and not have the edges merely lap one 


over the other. It is impossible to 
mallet a seam down against empty air. 
It does not require much, yet there 
should be something to back up the 
sides of a metal gutter and the bottom 
board should be the full width of bot- 
tom of gutter. No backing and a 


good job of plastering; the metal will 
sug, probably at the back corner first, 
and will hold water there, accumulating 
soot and sediment. Seams must not be 
made by merely lapping and soldering the 
edges, for such seams will not hold. The 
severe freezing weather of winter will 
burst them open, or the expansion and 
contraction of the metal will tear them 


.apart. Nail heads must not be exposed. 


If it is absolutely necessary to drive 8 
nail through the gutter material, first 


8 
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drive it through a small strip of the 
metal which can be folded back over 
the nail head. Smooth out all kinks 
and buckles before nailing, for they will 
eventually wear into a hole when on 
the bottom.—L. 8. Bounbrake. 


A Foolproof Garage 


A FEATURE much needed in com- 
mercial garages and even desir- 
able for private garages where more than 


one car is kept has been devised for the 


Century Garage in San Francisco. It 
consists of building concrete curbs into 
the floor to prevent collision of cars and 
to prevent careless drivers from backing 
too far. | 

The illustration shows how the curbs 
are patterned to permit cars to enter 
their own stalls from the central drive. 
Special conerete bumpers have also been 
constructed in front of the oil and gaso- 
line pumps to protect them and the op- 
erator from being struck by cars acci- 


narrow bottom board has ruined many a dentally backing in.—Charles W. Geiger. 
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Giving New Values 
for Old 


William F. B. Koelle 
Architect 
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PSAL. EMODELING the unsightly build- 
"— ing and transforming it into a 
good looking structure with 
higher rental value is always a profit- 
able enterprise. To the left and above 
are photographs of a Philadelphia build- | 
ing before and after. Note how the re- | 
moval of the stoop has given an air of 
modernity without structural changes. 


The dwellings of the old type 
shown above have become a 
profitable business and apart- 
ment block as they appear at the 
upper left. Changes in the first 
floor and windows effected this 
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Let's Start With the Boys 


HERE has been earnest effort made by various 


organizations to interest boy graduates of our 
schools to enter the building trades. What are the 
builders of your own town doing along this line ! 
Simply saying that boys only want white collar 
job is erroneous. They will work at the building 
trades if conditions are right—it is up to the build- 
ing contractors themselves to make the work right. 
To build a structure is interesting work, it is creat- 
ing something useful. There is chance for brains, 
muscle, nerve, skill and hard work—and the pay is 


The solution in our humble opinion is to bring 
in the American boys, then have them go to school 
part time to study the theory of the trade they de- 
sire to follow. 

Take a walk around any building operation, find 
how many have one or more boys workingf This 
condition has been existing a number of years and 
we are today suffering the folly of our short- 
sightedness in this respect. 

Open the building trade to the boys and in the 
next decade we will not suffer from a lack of 
skilled mechanics, such as we are facing today. 
The remedy is simple—get the boys on the job. 


Better Homes in America 


Bows AGE has always been zealous in its sup- 
of better building in all its phases. Our 
readers will recall the articles published in our 
pages announcing ‘‘Better Homes Week,’’ held 
from May 11 to 18. The talk prepared for us by 
Mr. Schermerhorn was broadcast by many radio 
stations, and added largely to the public interest. 

BuiLpING AGE, therefore, takes special pleasure 
in presenting in this issue the plans and interior 
views of the house that was awarded first prize in 
the competition held by Better Homes in America. 
We congratulate Kalamazoo, Mich., and its Better 
Homes Committee, which was awarded the first 
prize. Some of the other prize-winning designs 
and those receiving honorable mention will be pub- 
lished in later issues of BUILDING AGE. 

Each design carries a valuable message to the 
builder of homes. They represent what the aver- 
age American home owner wants when he builds 
or buys his own home. They contain the features 
that will appeal to the family, and it is these feat- 
ures that the builder should absorb for use in the 
houses that he is planning. 

The whole Better Homes movement is attracting 
wide interest, judging from the large number of 
persons that attended the demonstrations in the 
various cities. In Greenville, S. C., a city of 23,000 
population, 18,000 visitors registered at the exhibit. 
This should tell its own tale to the builders. 
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Other phases of home building, intended to inter- 
est the average American family, are being pushed 
forward in other directions. For instance, we pre- 
sent in this issue a prize-winning design of a house 
featured by. the Society for Electrical Development 
through the Educational Lighting Committee. 

This design was awarded a prize of $1,500, and 
this is but the beginning of a larger campaign. A 
nation-wide edueational drive has been inaugur- 
ated, and. school ehildren will be enlisted in an 
essay contest on the subject of better lighting in 
the homes. The capital prize will be one of these 
houses, esimated at $15,000. 

All this publicity regarding better homes cannot 
but help the building industry. Builders, there- 
fore, should do everything in their power to help 
along this educational work. Every effort expend- 
ed will be rewarded by increased building. 


In August Think of December 


N another column of this issue, Herbert Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce, urges builders and 
manufacturers of building materials to get to- 
gether for a lengthening of the building season. 
Secretary Hoover states that there is no reason 
why building operations can not be conducted the 
year round. 

We agree with him, and we are sure that no pro- 
test will be voiced either by manufacturers or the 
building trades. It would be a boon to all. 

But aside from calling on everyone interested to 
join in an effort to bring this about, the Secretary 
of Commerce points out no actual method by which 
it can be attained. We would suggest one method 
likely to bring about a start in the right direction. 

Most big builders and practically all manufac- 
turers and dealers are members of the Chamber of 
Commerce in their own city. The corporations and 
individuals who represent the big single units in 
building expenditure are also members of these 
local Chambers of Commerce. 

Without the necessity of a new organization, 
therefore, these separate interests can get together 
and plan their building operations to eliminate a 
large proportion of the conflicts. Projects can be 
started on a progressive basis, with work on one 
building beginning a certain time after another has 
been started. 

With regard to public buildings, the industrial 
and financial influence wielded by these forces can 
see that public jobs are advanced or postponed so 
as not to work a hardship on private undertakings. 
Public works should be so timed as to be construct- 
ed during the winter season, with as many private 
enterprises as will not suffer thereby. 

This plan will afford an immediate start in the 
direction suggested by Secretary Hoover. Let the 
Chambers of Commerce start the good work now. 
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Do Your Trucks Live Up to Their Jobs? 


AULING requirements dif- 

fer widely from one build- 

ing eontraetor to another. 
Kinds and weights of loads, local 
road conditions, volume of business, 
amount of territory covered and 
seasonal differences in various parts 
of the country all have a bearing 
on the kind of motor truck equip- 
ment that ean be used most profit- 
ably. 

The most eommon way in which 
motor trueks are used by building 
contractors is in the form of a light- 
duty vehicle mounted with an all- 
purpose body, sueh as shown in 
Figure 1, to haul supplies and ma- 
terials from one contract to another. 
Many contractors are using horses 
for this work, and in many eases 
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Fig. 1. All-purpos 
of ma’ 


By Philip L. Sniffen 


more profitably than they could use 
motor trucks, but there is a notice- 
able tendency in recent years to in- 
stall motor trucks since the radius 
of territory covered by most build- 
ers has considerably widened, re- 
quiring a vehicle capable of cover- 
ing more ground in a given time. 


Type of Truck 


Although the all-purpose type of 
truck has always been very popu— 
lar among builders, the dump body, 
such as illustrated in Figure 2, is 


coming in for an increasing use 


among those concerns who deliver 
their own bulk materials such as 
sand, gravel etc., where quick un- 
loading is essential. This dump at- 
tachment, usually of the hvdraulie 


e of contractor’s truck, suited to hauling various kinds 
ucks of this sort are in general use 
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hoist type, elevates the body on a 
point at the rear of the chassis and 
enables the load to be discharged 
rapidly and without manual labor. 


Selection of Truck 


Anyone who has studied the use 
of motor trucks in the building field 
will say that the average builder 
does not select his trucks with 
enough care. The writer has closely 
observed the tendencies of concerns 
in this business who purchase motor 
trucks and has found that very few 
take full advantage of the types that 
are available for their particular 
purpose. 

In common practice, the builder 
will decide that he ought to have a 
motor truck and will buy a truck 
that is recommended highly to him 
by some friend or neighbor without 
giving proper attention to the work 
it will be called upon to perform. 
It eannot be emphasized too strong- 
ly that any amount of time or study 
he applies to selecting a truck that 
will best meet his requirements, will 
be repaid many times over in actual 
cash saving in the vehicle’s use. 


Meeting Builders’ Conditions 


There is a type of truck and body 
design to meet every builder’s con- 
ditions and it is a matter of com- 
mon experience that a concern can- 
not afford to go blindly into the 
motor truck market and install a 
certain truck because it may appeal 
to some particular fancy without a 
eareful study of its application. 

Many builders have installed a 
motor truck and then became dissat- 
isfied and discouraged and have 
either gone back to horses or have 
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sold the truck and depended upon 
rented vehicles entirely. Many have 
failed to take full advantage of the 
wide range of business afforded by 
trucks after they have installed 
them. . 


| Mistakes in Selection 


One of the most eommon mistakes 
made is that of selecting a vehicle of 
inadequate size, resulting in the 
very expensive praetice of overload- 
ing. A small percentage of over- 
load with a high quality vehiele is 
often justifiable. But ‘too many 
builders insist on learning through 
bitter. experience: that with motor 
trucks, as with other things, the 
proverbial ‘‘something for noth- 
ing’’ is not obtainable. Investiga- 
tion shows that a large percentage 
of high hauling costs can. be ‘traced 
to heavy repair bills and break- 
downs and these in turn, to the 
practice of overloading. 

. The design and quality of the ve- 

hicle has a: most important effect 
upon the results that will be ob- 
tained. The selection of a motov 
truck, to be well based, must be the 
result of a careful analysis of past 
performance, in the purchaser ’s own 
particular line of business. Where 
one make of truck may make sur- 
prising records in one line of busi- 
ness, it may fall down completely 
when assigned to the tasks of an- 
other. 


Depreciation 


The importance of careful selec- 
tion will be best appreciated when 1t 
is considered that depreciation and 
interest on investment, as well as 
many of the maintenance and run- 
ning charges are dependent upon 
this.. Probably as high as 7570 of 
the total operating expenses are m- 
fluenced by the amount of care ex- 
ercised in selecting the vehicle. | 

The type of vehiele selected must: 


be well adapted to meet local run- 


ning conditions. There are three 
principal types of motor trucks— 
commonly called the shaft-drive, the 
chain-drive and the double reduc- 
tion. Each has particular advant- 
ages for certain well defined pur- 
poses. No installation should be 
made without a full consideration 
of each of these types. Factors of 
dependability, power, hill climbing 
ability, longevity, operating econ- 
omy, ete., enter into such a consid- 
eration. 

An additional consideration as 


Fig. 2. Conventional dump body equipment, designed to haul bulk material 
such as sand and gravel and to permit rapid discharging of the load. 


far as vehicle type is concerned is 
that of the wheelbase. Trucks are 
obtainable with various sizes of 
wheelbase. Often a short wheelbase 
will add to loading and unloading, 
efficiency by permitting quick and 
easy manipulation of the truck in 
narrow or congested places. On the 
other hand, there are advantages to 
be gained from a long wheelbase in 
so far as carrying capacity and even 
distribution of the load are con- 
cerned. 


Types of Bodies 


The six principal types of bodies 
provided on motor trucks are the 
platform, stake, rack, express, van 
and dump bodies. The very first 
thing to do is to decide what class of 
material makes up the major pro- 
portion of the hauling requirements 
of the business. Having decided 
whether bulk, bag or footage ma- 
terial predominates, the prespective 
purchaser must then give that class 
the preference in making the selec- 
tion and at the same time he must 
choose a body that will handle the 
other kinds of material with the 
greatest efficiency possible. . 

In the ease of thé larger con- 
cerns where several trucks may be 
profitably employed, it is well to se- 
lect trucks of different types accord- 
ing to the amount of each class of 
business the contractor is called 
upon to handle. For instance, if a 


third of the contractor’s business in- 


volves handling lumber in long 
lengths and the volume of this re- 
quirement is large enough and rea- 
sonably continuous throughout the 
vear, it will be found decidedly 
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profitable to install one truck spec- 
ifically adapted to this business, 
such as a platform type or a tractor- 
trailer unit. 

The builder who is contemplat- 
ing the installation of a motor truck 
should remember that the heart of 
the truck is the motor, and for that 
reason the motor should be given 
careful attention. A truck may 
have an exceptionally good appear- 
ance, but if the engine is inferior or 
faulty, the other points are of little 
value to the owner. In maintaining 
a motor truck, fully 80% of the cost 
of repairs may be traced to the 
motor. Consequently the motor is 
the first determining standard of 
judgment. ‘‘First cost’’ is far from 
being the most important cost in the 
end. The successful truck purchase 
is one that renders efficient service 
at the lowest cost per unit mile over 
a period of years. It is very un- 
wise to base a truck’s value on its 
first year’s service. Many trucks 
that make surprising records in 
their first year fall down completely 


-after two or three years continuous 


use. 
Value of Service 


It is important to avoid the risk 
of having an ''orphan"' vehicle on 
hand. Out of 411 truck manufac- 
turers in business during a period of 
seven years, more than 225 failed 
some time during that period. A 
long established resourceful manu- 
facturer will continue to be ready to 
render service and supply parts 
when required, and will insure for 
his product a comparatively high 
resale value. 


Build Ye Better 


(Continued from page 53) 


admire. Others construet out of 
wood houses that look like shanties 
and in twenty years begin to show 
signs of dissolution, while other men 
out of the same material construct 
houses that have all the appearance 
of solidity and comfort that the 
heart can desire, which appearance 
they retain for a century or more. 
The man who builds well is the man 
who finds himself unable to build 
otherwise and the good planner is 
one who loses himself in the client 
when he obtains a commission, but 
who at the same time is able to help 
the client see things of which he had 
no conception when the impulse to 
build first seized him. 


Not only should the lines of the 
building express the direction, and 
to some extent give an idea of the 
amount, of the forces sustained by 


the supports, but the material should 


be expressed in some characteristic 
way. Wood is wood and cannot be 
disguised. Why then try to imitate 
brick or stone in this material? 
Rustieated weatherboarding, palp- 
ably an imitation of stone blocks, is 
not beautiful and the work merely 
increases eost. Corner pieces placed 
vertically have a reason in wood and 
there should be no attempt to con- 
ceal them. 

The trim around doorways ex- 
tending over the ends ^ siding to 


keep the wall tight ` ` settling 
or shrinkage shou down 
to a width th: value. 


Wood shrinks and swells so that 
. wooden buildings contain details not 


found in buildings of brick or stone, 
and it is precisely the wisdom in 
recognizing these differences and 
avoiding any appearance of imita- 
tion that makes the differences in 
men’s work. 

Steel framing made possible the 
high building, but it introduced no 
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The public tires quickly of the bizarre 
in everything and especially in archi- 
tecture and it will be so in this case 
where a Los Angeles man built this 
peculiar dwelling. Despite the fact 
of its fallen-to-pieces appearance, it is 
brand new—1924 vintage 


new prineiple in building. Story 
heights are not altered because there 
are more stories, nor are widths of 
spans greatly inereased over widths 
attained by the ancients with their 
stone and wood arches. We know 
that all we see on the front of a 
building is possibly merely a cover- 
ing of the real supports and has no 
real supporting value itself, but pro- 
vided the scale is right this does not 
trouble us. 

Some purists decry the covering 
of steel framework with tile and 
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plaster to give it the appearance of 
stone and some point with derision 
to the joints in terra cotta, but 
criticism can be carried to unwar- 
rantable lengths. If the result is 
‘feye-sweet’’ as the old Scotch de- 
signer expressed it, then we should 
not worry because the stuff we see 
is merely a cover for the real sup- 
port. Rather should we rejoice that 
it is possible so to place supports 
that such beauty may result. 

The reinforced concrete structure 
is now the object of discussion and 
criticism on the part of the purists. 
Should, or should not an architect 
attempt to imitate stone when the 
material is concrete? The best archi- 
tecture is the embodiment of truth 
and sincerity and it is a question of 
how far the principles of good archi- 
tecture are violated by such an imi- 
tation. 

The reply properly may be that it 
fails to uphold the best standards to 
the extent that the imitation is poor. 
There is no more reason why a con- 
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crete building should not be made to 
imitate stone than there is to refuse 
to conceal steel framework with 
terra eotta or plaster. 

Praetieal reasons step in to de- 
termine the question. As it is a dif- 
fieult and expensive matter to make 
a concrete building resemble stone 
in all respects, then the pretense 
should be given up, at least in the 
lower stories. 

Here the material should be 
treated frankly to show what it is, 
or else it may be covered with stone 
to a height where the unaided eye 
cannot see any difference between 
stone and concrete. The limit is 
where form is more important than 
material, and shadows and color 
must be relied upon to give dis- 
tinetion above this dividing line. 
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A WATER HEATER 
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WATER ALWAYS PIPING HOT AT ALL FAUCETS 


You serve your client and save him money when 
you install a Premier automatic water heater 


VERY day in many homes, owners are 


tearing out unsatisfactory, wasteful water- 
heating devices and replacing them with 
thrifty Premier automatic storage heaters. 


Eachnon-automatic heater,range-boiler and coal- 
fired heater which goes to the junk heap rep- 
resents a lost investment of the home-owner's 
money. Its price could have been saved if a 
dependable, up-to-date water heater had been 
installed in their home at the time it was built. 


Builders who install Premier automatic insulated 
storage-type heaters, provide their clients with 
attractive heaters whichinsure year round stant 
hot water service. They also protect them from 


CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTOZTAL 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Forty-five Cities 


fuel waste and resulting high gas bills, and 


from needless upkeep expense. 


Premier heatersare supplied in four sizes, always 
a right size for your job, whether it is a cot- 
tage or a large residence with three bathrooms. 
Their first cost is unusually low. In their design, 
“lime-up”’ troubles are avoided, long service is 
provided for, pleasing appearance and econom- 
ical performance are united. 


The Premier book of facts should be in yeu 
files. Mail the coupon today. It places you 
under no obligation whatever. It brings you 
information and working data which every 


builder ought to have at his command Tear 


off and 

E this 

coupon now. 

CRANE CO. 

. 36 S. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 

Without obligation to me, you 


can send me your book of facts, 
BA-3, on hot water heaters. | 


National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 


Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton and Montreal 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Builder’s Art Totters 


Scenes in Storm-Tossed Lorain, O. 


HAT builder ean build to withstand the elements! 

No human precautions ean avail against such 
blasts as blew on Lorain, Ohio. Scenes of the disaster are 
pictured here. No. 1. State Theatre, collapsed like a 
house of cards. No. 2. A street of devastation. No. 3. 
A publie garage. In most cases it was the roof that went; 
here it was the first floor. No. 4. A residence. Cripple 
studs in the gable ripped off clean, taking the upper story 
with it. No. 5. Baptist Church. No. 6. Interior of 
State Theater. a 
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How to Make Soft Woods 
Beautiful as Hardwood 


J. c] generally admitted that wood finished in its natural shade cannot be worked as successfully into 
ha or schemes of decoration as stained wood. It is also true that color brings out the grain and 
enhances the natural beauty of most woods. For these reasons we manufacture a line of wood 


color known as Johnson's Wood Dye. 


Johnson's Wood Dye is for the artistic coloring of wood. With it inexpensive soft woods such as 
pine, cypress, fir, etc., may be finished so they are as beautiful as hardwood. Johnson's Wood Dye 
is very easy to apply—it goes on easily and quickly without a lap or a streak. 


Johnson’s Wood Dye is a dye in every sense of the word. It penetrates so deeply that the natural 
color is not disclosed if the wood becomes scratched or marred—it brings out the beauty of the grain 
without raising it in the slightest—it dries in four hours and does not rub off or smudge. 


Johnson’s Wood Dye is made in 17 shades, all of which may be easily lightened, darkened or inter- 
mixed—full directions on every label. 


JOHNSON’S WOOD DYE 


[ 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON | 
Dept. B.A. 8, RACINE, WIS. a 
"The Wood Finishing Authorities"  W 
L| 
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FREE—25c Book on 
Wood Finishing 

It's the best book ever pub- 

lished on Artistic Wood Fin- 

ishing — the work of famous 

experts — illustrated in color. 


is book is written for the 
practical man—it gives cover- 


Please send me free and post- 
paid your Book on Wood Finish- 
ing. 


usually buy varnishes from. 


ing re : . = m — — 
harte, etc. We will gladly JORNSON’S Woon DYE 


send it free and postpaid. Fumed Oak NO. 120 
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Form Work-Reinforcing Methods £ 
Monolithic and Block Construct 
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The Proper Finish of Stucco Work 


times rough east plastering 
finish, unless it is properly 
handled during the process of ''lay- 
ing on’’ is very apt to bear a very 
uneouth, unkempt, and unsightly ap- 
pearance when the scaffolding is re- 
moved and the work has dried out. 
It is not every plasterer who thor- 
oughly understands how to lay on 
the finishing coat of stucco work. 
Some use a small shovel-shaped 
utensil and some the ordinary plast- 
-erer’s trowel to throw on the ma- 
terials, and a great deal depends 
upon the skill and judgment of the 
operator as to the ultimate finish. 
Excellent results in color and 
finish are obtained by the use of a 
broom composed of small twigs, or 
young roots from trees or shrubs 
(those from beech trees are best), 
preferably those that have some 
amaller branches or roots on top. 
Twenty or thirty of such twigs will 
make a handy brush. Trim them 
up and cut in lengths of about four- 
teen or fifteen inches, and tie them 
up in a bunch in the same manner 
as a bunch of rhubarb, the upper 
ends and branches forming a round- 
ed kind of broom. Let this soak 
in water for a short time before us- 
ing. 
In the case of a concrete wall, 
you must start from the top in pre- 
paring the walls for the finish you 
intend to put on. Wet the wall 
thoroughly and mix the mortar in 
the proportion of two parts of sand 
to one part of cement, with a plast- 
ering trowel. If the surface has 
left the molds or forms with a 
smooth surface this should be hacked 
a little to form a key, and well dry- 
brushed before throwing on the 
mortar. The first coating of mortar 
must be applied with some force, 
throwing it from the trowel, and the 
mortar must be quite soft. It will 


8 TUCCO work, or what is some- 


By Frank Jag 


reach the wall in the form of a 
spatter-dash, and should be allowed 
to stand until set, thus giving a 
bond. 

You may then proceed to apply 
sufficient mortar to bring it to an 
even surface, marking it off into any 
design fancied while the cement is 
still moist. The first eoating should 
be allowed to become semi-dry be- 
fore applying the second or floating 
coat. 


ái second eoat is composed of 
the same strength of materials 
and is brought to a level and true 
surface by means of the float. If the 
walls are in brick work, there will be 
more suction than if they are con- 
crete and you will be able to pro- 
ceed with the work in less time. If 
the work is to be ‘‘pebble dashed,’’ 
the gravel, shingle, granite clip- 
pings, colored glass, broken pottery, 
pebbles, spar, flints, or other ma- 
terial it is intended to use should 
be broken up and deposited in a 
tub of water and used in a wet con- 
dition. ' 

The materials should be thrown 
on with the seoop or trowel, care be- 
ing taken to make it as uniform as 
possible. A good craftsman can 
dash the shingle very regularly, and 
leave the face of the work with a 
uniform, though rough surface. The 
dashing should be begun at the top, 
gradually working down, taking in 
all angles, sides of panels, ete. The 
gravel, shingle or other stones, 
should be well washed and passed 
through a sieve, from 14 inch to 15 
inch, or whatever size you wish the 
layer stones to be. 

If a colored rough cast finish of one 
uniform color is required it is best to 
use fine stones as near to the color 
desired as it is possible to obtain. 
The diffieulty sometimes presents 
itself as to what color to use, but this 
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is generally left to the taste of the 
architect, builder, or owner. Port- 
land cement, of course, contains a 
certain amount of alkaline matter, 
which would have a bleaching effect 
upon many colors but there are 
other tints which might be employed 
without this disadvantage. As a 
rule any earthy colors might safely 
be used, and a wide variety is avail- 
able. For example, ochres ranging 
from a light to a deep orange red, 
Indian red (of which, by the way, 
there are two varieties, natural and 
manufactured)  siennas, Venetian 
red, the ambers, and even greens of 
terre verte. Brilliancy of color would 
be difficult to obtain except by the 
aid of a large amount of added color- 
ing matter, but such brilliant colors 
are not as a rule desired. 


HE addition of very large quan- 
tities of an earth color to con- 
crete might and probably would in- 
terfere with the setting and durabil- 
ity of the conerete, but a reasonable 
amount, say ten per cent. or fifteen 
per cent. could be used with perfect 
safety. 

The materials for the colored 
rough cast finish should be mixed 
in fairly large quantities, sufficient 
for a day’s supply if possible, and 
the utmost care should be taken m 
making the proportions absolutely 
accurate by means of measures or 
weights. This is very,important be- 
cause the slightest deviation 17 
the quantity or weight as determine 
upon may result in a blotchy ap- 
pearance of the work when it dries 
out. 

Assuming all is correct and ready, 
start at the top again, wetting the 
wall, and give the floated coat 0 
groundwork for the rough cast 8 
coat of wash, colored the same tint 
as the rough east. The idea is that 

(Kindly_turn to page 102) 
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1 OR the purpose of making your hol- 

] FF iw tile data more complete, Bulle- 

* tin 171 on Natco Standard Fire 

* Proofing, has been re-edited, ex- 

m IN | aw tended and reprinted and is now at your 

: | : E uw y. service. 

» This new issue contains complete, up-to-date 

information and specifications as approved 
by engineers and architects for the installa- 

tion of Natco Hollow Tile Floors, Interior 

: and Exterior Walls, Girder Coverings and 

" similar construction as used for steel struc- 

d ture buildings of all kinds. 


It will be a practical, authoritative and useful 
addition to your files. A post card or copy 
of your letterhead will bring a copy to you 


by return mail. 


Natco Bulletin 174 on Natco Wall Construc- 
tion and our bulletin on Natco Header 
Backer Tile will also be mailed free at your 


request. 


NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING CO. 
534 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa 
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Material Prices 


HE following are wholesale prices of basic build- 
ing materials in the three markets which set 


! prices for the rest of the country. 


These prices are presented to show the trend of the 
Wholesale market, which forecasts prices in the retail 
market. They are not prices which the average con- 


NEW YORK PRICES 
| June 25 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE— 


B. & Better Edge Grain Flooring, 13/16x2 „Face $87.25 


‘ Dimensions, 81S1B, No. 1 Common, 2x4", 1243.75 
Timbers, Merchantable, 08, 12x12’ » 10 to 20'..... 53.00 
B. and Better Ceiling, 34x314................. se BOM) 
B. and Better Partition, . 184 55.50 
B. and Better Finish, IT . ` 70.00 

No. 1 Common Boards, 128/⸗ꝶꝶꝶ9t .. 50.75 

NORTH CAROLINA PINE— 

. No. 2 and Better Flooring. 13/1622 . $61.50 

; Roofers, 19/10x614'' % % —Z‚fFf—ZF „„ „„. „„ „ „0 29.50 


DOUGLAS FIR— 


No. 2 Clear and Better V. d. Flooring. 1233 $59.530 


No. 1 Clear V. G. Flooring, 13). 71.00 
. No. 2 Clear and Better Ce ing, K 14:7. 38.50 

No. 2 Clear and Better Novelty Siding, 110d 48.00 

No. 2 Clear and Better V. G. Stepplug........... 89.00 
WESTERN RED CEDAR— : 
B. C. Perfection Shingle, per M..... 1 $6.61 
. Washington Perfection Shingles, per X.. . 617 

Clear Bevel Siding, 1 ..........00 000° 42.25 
CANADIAN 8PRUCE— 

No. 1 Lath, 114". „% oooooosoovoossoooo e@ene ee . $8.75 

Dimensions, 2x4”, 10 to öͤöĩ . 000 


HARDWOOD FLOORING— 


Clear Quartered White Oak, 13/16121"...... ..... $150.00 
Clear Plain White Oak 13/16x214"..............— 90.00 
Clear Plain Red Oak, 18/160x24"................. 97.00 
Clear Maple, ri ota aaien asasan 00 
(All lumber prices furnished by Lumber) 
COMMON BRICK— 
Per M. f. o. b. Job........................ e 23.00 
PORTLAND CEMENT— 
BBls in car lots to contractors, delivered.... ... 2.00 
STRUCTURAL STEEL— 
Per 100 lb. at warehouse................... .... $3.44 
CRUSHED STONE (eu. yd.) — 
ft, 15 ***9*******e06ss02asdqe0ecececnnasecotecosoee ee eee $3.40 
in. „„ r 6 „ 6% 66 „% 6 „„ „ „6 6 „ „ %% „„ „„ „„ „„ „„ 3.30 
WALL BOARD— 
Per 1,000 sq. ft. in lots under 1,000 sq. fl. $30.00 
Per 1,000 aq. ft. in lots 1.00€ to 2,500 sq. fl. 45.00 
METAL LATH— 
2.3 15.—26 gauge price per 100 sq. yd. delivered.. 0.30 
2.8 1b.—24 gauge Tight price per ioù sq. yd. dello. 0.25 
3.4 1b.—24 gauge beavy price per 100 8Q. yd. deliv 0.33 
| Add & cents per sq. yd. for galvanised 
LIME (Hydrate)— 
Finishing, per 50 ìb. bag....... Ww ara ax dh gets 0.60 
Masons, per 50 ib. bag... VEG RAE o gia eek i 1 
GAND AND GRAVEL— 
Sand (per cubic ard) $2.15 
In. Gravel (per cubic yard)........ ee ee 3.25 
% in. Gravel (per cubile yard) fd ad 3.25 
FACE BRICK — 
Tapestry delivered ..................... 846.2 
Harveale (Geli sas RN T" ovni s pU 
Caledonian (delivered) ,...,. 51:177 PRA 41.00 
Smooth Grey (delſver ed) N 49.00 
Fisk Lock f. o. b. factory............ (A9 Rea Y aras 30.50 
SHINGLES— 
Asphalt, Single (per s ware) .... 
Asphalt, Strip (per square... 110,777] 88.50 
STAINED WOOD SHINGLES B 
16 in. Extra Clear (per s uare, dell 75 
18 In. Eureka (per square. delivered) .. AARON 5 
18 in. Perfection (per square delivered), ..... 7 19.00 
24 in. Royal (per square, delſvered - 12.00 
VITRIFIED SEWER PIPE— = 
4 in. (cents er foot).... 
6 in. (cents per tooth . .. .. . . .... . . t 045 
SLATE ROOFING— tte dm 
Bangor or Slatington, 8x18 in 
, . per NI Ht var ss 8 
CORNER BEADS (Galvanized) — diia No 
Per Foo .. senarai 
e DII dues ß LET uid $0.05 


July 25 


$81.25 
43.73 
46.00 
39.0) 
52.00 
67.50 
50.75 


$61.50 
29.30 


$64.50 
68.00 
37.50 
47.00 
87.00 


$6.78 
5.98 


39.20 


$5.00 
38.00 


$150.00 
99.00 
97.00 
102.00 


$35.34 


$3.40 
3.30 
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tractor ean buy at, but are quoted to show him the 
movement of materials so that he can buy to better ad- 


vantage. 


Followed in eonjunetion with the Review of Building 


Conditions, these prices will prove invaluable. 


All priees are for earload lots, F. O. B. market 


quoted, unless otherwise noted. 


June 25 

WALL TIES (Galvanlsed) . 

Per Thousand *9992899996982906€0629200 e „ % „ „ „ „ „ . „ „ 0 $5.00 
FLUE LINING— 

8 x8 in. Per BODL uai eos r aana Ea $0.36 

816 x 1 in., Per OOo eka hoe (vm eens 0.45 
HOLLOW TILE— 

8 x 12 x 12 in., heavy. ` Each, delivered .... $0.25 
AIR 

Per Bushel „ „% „%% %%% % %%% % „%% %%% %%% %% % % „ „„ 6% % 06 „„ „ „ „„ eve $0.60 
PLASTER BOARD— | 

32 x 36 x 3-8 in.. Kaen. $0.22 
MAGNESITE STUCCO— 

Per on Rise Nara SA eee ECKE wa BORON 
TILE— 

l in. Square or Hexagon, White, per sq. fr. $0.27 

3 x 6 in. White Wall. CCC 0.60 

8 x 8 In. Red Floor..... re MEE P 9.45 

7 CHICAGO PRICES 

YELLOW PINE— 

Boards, 1 I 8 No. 1 Com. 6 0 6% %% % % % % % % % % ee „ „ „6 06 „ „ 0 $43.00 

Ceiling, 5-8 x 4 B. and B tr . 39.00 

Dimension No. 1, 2 x 4, 12 to 14 ft................. 34.00 

Drop Siding, 1 x 6, B. and tr... „ 6 „% % %% % „%%% „%„ „ 47.00 

Finish, 1 x 1, B. and Btr.... 0 % % % % ee 62.00 

Flooring, B. and Btr. B. G., 1188 65.00 

Lat h. 4 t., No. 239232 . 1; 10.20 ft. Sis 6x12 € 6.00 

12 Long Leaf No. 1, 10-20 ft., 848, 6x12 00 

3 ee ***99*060e90e06600u0066a0000906000090929007* 

HARDWOODS— 

Maple Flooring, 13/16x2 clear 101.50 

Oak Flooring, 3.8 x 2, CL P., White............. 72.00 

Oak Flooring, 13/16 x 21, Ci. Pl, White... .... 105.00 


REDWOOD— 


Bevel Siding, 8181B, 10 ft., 20 ft. 
Finish, S2S or 848, 1 x 6 to 8 


WESTERN RED CEDAR— 


3$ x 4. clear.... $13.25 
in. clear...... eS. 94.50 


Bevel Siding, % x 4, Clear................... $41.75 

Shingles, Extra Clears, S/ ²˙ AA senes 4.12 
COMMON BRICK— 

Per M. f. o. b. ooo . ... $12.00 


PORTLAND CEMENT— 


Bbla. in car lots to contractors, not including 
containers **99**690506000602200600006€9200090c0029*999 $2.15 
STRUCTURAL STEEL— 
Per 100 Ibs. at Warehouse q . $820 
ST. LOUIS PRICES 
YELLOW PINE— 
Boards, No. 1 Com., 1 x f;; EE uae SCR $45.50 
B ie 3. B. and BHC in. 49.00 

mension, No. 1, S181E, Short Leaf, 2 x 3 D., 

12 & 14 J//%)%%%;ͤ 8 $2.00 
Finish, S2s, B. and Btr., 1 x 4, 6 & eoc. ene 62.50 
Flooring, B. and Btr., E. Gl., 1 2 4... æ 84.00 
Flooring, B, and Btr., F. G.,1x8.............. 56.25 
Lath, 4 ft., No. n Ew Mo ⁵—- 8 4.75 
Timbers, No. 1, rough, short leaf, 6 x 12 to 14 2 

12 in. 10 to 20 ft 2 2 2 626 „ „46 „ „ 6 „ „ „ „6% 6% %% % % % %%% % ooo 40.50 
CALIFOR NIA REDWOOD— 
Finish, S?8, Cl., 1 x 6 In. TEE. $94.50 
Siding, 4 in. Bevel, 10 to 20 ft.... O0 43.25 
8 inch Colonial . *. *9*9906»906a0.0060600006€00260952:*090 10.15 
8 Inch BungalowWw FFC 59.25 
HARDWoops— 
Oak Flooring, 3-§ x 1 and 2 in., Clear Qtr. 
White „ e.e. 2 2 22 2 6 „ „6 did 112.00 
Maple Flooring, 13/10 x 2X in., Clear..... .... 102.50 
RED CEDAR— 
Siding, ie x 6, Clear PORT .. : . $45.90 
Shingles, Clears, Per Kw... es. 4.06 
COMMON BRICK— 
Per M., f. 0. b. job **9*5295092560€006v69022 62552 66 „ „ „6 820.00 
PORTLAND CEMENT— 
Bbis. in car lots to contractors, not including 
container i „„ „„ „„—29ð [rr $2.25 
STRUCTURAL 8TEEL— 
Per 100 Ibs. at warehouse............. 3 $3.35 


July 3 
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You'll find it in specifications written thirty 
years ago, and you'll find it today in the latest 
specifications of those same builders and 
architects. | 


The dean of Push Switches, it was standard“ 
from the start, and three decades of switch- 
making have had little improvement to offer 
„Old Reliable“. 


New switches have come into the H&H 
family; fine switches to look upon; costlier 
switches. But none have replaced ''Old 


Reliable” for quiet, enduring service. 


£06] in your specifications 


The buttons press with an even tension; 
there's no more resistance near the end of 
the stroke than at the beginning. No jar as 
the spring acts and the contacts meet. 


It's one place your customer puts his finger 
on value he can feel! Of all the things in an 
installation, this one puts the owner in touch 
with the quality of the job. 


Not so high-priced as some switches; not so 
low as some others. Just in-between—and 
just the switch for the medium and better-class 
buildings that concern you most. 


[n writing for data on “Old 
Reliable, ask for catalogue 
of Ha H Switches complete, 
showing also Gontenience 
Outlets and other devices. 


THE Hart & HEGEMAN MFG. Co. HARTFORD, CONN. 


Building the Year Round 
(Continued from page 58) 


‘expansion reserves’ as a practical 
and profitable means for construct- 
ing additions during low seasonal 
periods. | 

The committee in its report states 
that out of 200 engineers in all parts 
of the country who replied to the 
committee’s questions Are publie 
improvements rushed right along in 
the peaks of the annual building 
season? 192 answered in the affir- 
mative, and the comment was frank- 
ly added that public works are 
undertaken without regard to pri- 
vate needs. 

The committee is of the opinion 
that the need for public works is 
easily foreseen and that public offi- 
cials responsible be given every aid 
so that they can let publie works 
contracts when the work ean be per- 
formed economically and with least 
interference with private construc- 
tion. 

The report carries a chart to aid 
in determining the best time of the 
year to start new construction or 
repair work. This chart, with other 
data, may be obtained from the Di- 
vision of Building and Housing of 
the Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. Price 5 cents. 


The Proper Finish of 
Stucco Work 


(Continued from page 98) 


in ease any portion of the ground- 
work for the rough east is missed in 
throwing this on, the coloring coat 
wil hide the fault and the whole 
will drop out a uniform color. 

When all is ready for beginning 
the rough easting, have the materials 


Bungalows for . 


Summer use 
are a profit- 
able line of 
work for the 
contractor in 
the neighbor- 
hood of a lake, 
river or beach. 
This little de- 
sign has three 
convenient 
rooms wel 
arranged 


KITCHEN 


served in pails or buckets, not too 
sloppy nor too stiff. Standing at a 
sufficient distance (generally about 
two feet away from the wall) dip the 
broom into the materials with your 
right hand, and using a short 
rounded stick in your left hand, 
strike the broom at a proper angle 
on the stick, and the material will 
spray on to the coating prepared to 
receive it, and will spread in a 
proper and uniform manner. 

Repeat the process until the 
mortar comes out in a rough form, 
and before it hardens clean off the 
parts where the trimmings come. 
This makes the trimmings look bet- 
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ter, as the coating of mortar which 
has covered them has bleached them. 

The operation may be repeated 
until the entire surface will stand 
it, no laps will show, nor will there 
be difference of color, or defects. 
Under no circumstances must lime 
be used. 

In case natural stones are used 
for the finished work, it should be 
washed down when sufficiently set 
and hard with a thin solution of 
spirits of salts (hydrochlorie acid). 
A half pint to a pail of water should 
be sufficient, but if not sufficiently 
strong add a little more and be care- 
ful to keep it off your hands and 
clothes. 


Central Heating Systems 
(Continued from page 73) 


ing must be provided with a tank to 
take care of the increase in volume 
of the water in the system, due to 
rise in temperature, and to give 1t 
back when it cools. In the present 
case, an open tank may be used, 
placed in one of the houses near 
point A (Fig. 1), above the highest 
radiator in the system. This 
should be provided with overflow 
and vent, and have a city water con- 
nection through a ball cock, for sup- 
plying water automatically when 
needed. This tank should have 1 
gallon capacity for each 40 square 
feet of radiation, or 8.700 -- 40 = 
220 gallons in the present case. 

In our next issue we will take up 
a boiler house arrangement and also 
discuss chiefly the possibilities of 
community service in connection 
with larger groups of buildings, 10- 
cluding other kinds of service, be- 
sides heating. 


at 


Ai 


Fig. 3—Detail of anchors and ex- 
pansive joint for section 


Fig. 5—Section through cement con 
duit showing pipe supports 
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— -— water lines supplying three bathrooms, a wash room and > 

laundry in this house increased the cost of the plumbing „ 
installation one hundred dollars. S iHe 
5 For less than one-half of 1% of the building cost PUE 
— — -- owner is protected against rust annoyance and repair ex- 
pense, as long as the house stands. 


E One unda dollar x 
for lifetime service 3 
ANACONDA BRASS PIPE specified. far the et oo 


| DI 

Fr Bex Write for booklet “Brass Pipe for Water 
| MED Service". It contains an authoritative discus- 
d 2 P 2g Ion: sion of pipe corrosion and comparative costs. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 


| MESS New York, Chicago éo Mills and Factories: 
|. ET Boston, Philadelphia, Providence ANA NDA Ansonia, Conn, Torrington, Conn. 
| Uv Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit from mine to consumer Waterbury, Conn.. Buffalo. N. Y. 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, San Francisco —E— Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y., Kenosha, Wis. 


In. Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED, NEW TORONTO, ONTARIO 


— — EX MEC NE e . rr. 2 c Rr KL eee 
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Term Realtor' Given 


Court Protection 


HE use of the term ‘‘realtor’’ by 

real estate dealers who are not 
affiliated with the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards is unauthorized, 
and can be prevented by the courts ae- 
cording to a recent decision handed 
down by the Cireuit Court of Norfolk, 
Virginia. 

The decree sets forth that the word 
was coined to designate a person, firm, 
or corporation licensed by the National 
Association and its local constituent 
boards, and guaranteed by them as hav- 
ing the ethical standard, character, 
reputation, knowledge, and responsibility 
required of its members. 

The use of the word by an unauthor- 
ized person, the court held, is calculated 
títo mislead and deceive the public.’’ 
An injunction in this case was sought by 
the Norfolk Real Estate and Stock Ex- 
change, Inc., and was granted by the 
court. 

The National Association expects this 
decision to strengthen greatly the na- 
tional movement for the enforcement of 
professional standards of conduct in the 
real estate business. 

In this connection it is significant to 
point out that the constitutionality of the 
state laws regulating real estate licenses 
in both New York and Kentucky has re- 
cently been upheld in court decision. 


U. S. Gypsum Company 
Enlarges Plant 


HIRTEEN new kilns and equipment 

costing $300,000 installed at the 
Genoa, Ohio, lime plant of the U. S. 
Gypsum Company are now in operation 
and the bank of 40 kilns there is now 
the largest hydrated finishing lime plant 
under one roof in the world. Construc- 
tion of the latest units has been in prog- 
gress since last December. Several new 
brands of its products will be offered by 
the company. 


Hinges on Broadway 
Create Stir 


UILDING hardware has made its 

appearance on the billboards of 
Broadway with the erection of a huge 
bulletin a block from the Capitol and 
Rivoli theaters advertising Bommer 
spring hinges. It is probably the largest 
and most expensive advertisement for a 
door hinge ever displayed. At night it 
is illuminated by six overhead reflector 
lamps. Now Broadway is wondering if 
it will ever get a plan moves as 
smoothly as Bommer 


News, Notes and Comment 


Orders Abandonment of 
Pittsburgh Plus 


HE Federal Trade Commission in a 

decision handed down on July 22, 
has ordered the United States Steel Cor- 
poration and subsidiaries to abandon the 
charge of ‘‘Pittsburgh plus’’ on steel 
deliveries. By this practise the pur- 
chaser of steel paid a base price per ton 
pius a freight charge based on the dis- 
tance between Pittsburgh and the point 
of delivery, no matter what the actual 
freight haul might be. The court de- 
eided that this was unfair to purchasers 
outside the Pittsburgh district, and re- 
sulted in an unnecessarily high cost of 
steel products. 


Model Factory 


UNELLEN, New Jersey, boasts of a 

fine example of concrete construc- 
tion work recently been eompleted in the 
new addition to the manufacturing 
plant of the Ransome Concrete Machin- 
ery Company. 


Welcome! 


“Iowa Builder“ 


NTELLIGENT bidding by contractors 

is the keynote of a vigorous ‘article 
on Contractors and Competition?? that 
is a feature of the first issue of the 
'fIowa Builder," a publication of the 
Master Builders? Association of Iowa. 
The selection of a fair and reliable archi- 
tect by the owner will aid materially in 
the solution of many contractors? diffi- 
culties, says the writer and the giving of 
a fair preliminary estimate to the pros- 
peetive builder and the invitation of 
only responsible contractors to bid on the 
work will help. For the contractors 
themselves, the article goes on, nothing 
would be better than higher co-operation 
and an educational appeal to owners to 
encourage better building. We welcome 
the **Iowa Builder’’ to the fold of pro- 
gressive periodicals. 


Book Keviews 


The Home Owner's Hand Book, by 
Austin C. Lescarboura, published by the 
Scientific Ameriean Publishing Co., 494 
pages, 5 x 7% inches, cloth bound, price 
$2.50. 

This book is a valuable guide for the 
man who already owns his own home, 
the man who is going to buy a home, or 
the man who is going to build the ideal 
home. An excellent compilation of sound 
advice on building materials and build- 
ing methods written in understandable 
English. The 494 pages of the book con- 
tain many photographs and diagrams per- 
taining to the various subjects. 
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To Seek New Uses 
for Slag 


HE betterment of present methods 
of utilizing slag produced as a waste 
product of blast furnaces and research 
work looking toward the development 
of new methods of using it, were dis- 
cussed at a conference of the National 
Slug Association recently held by the 
Bureau of Standards, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

It was brought out during the confer- 
ence that slag is now used in Europe for 
making the Eisen Portland Cement’? 
which consists of about 35% of ground 
slag and 65% of Portland cement. This 
cement is said to be nearly as strong as 
Portland cement and to be more resist- 
ant to attack by sea water and by alkali. 

In an address made before the confer- 
ence, Mr. J. C. Pearson, Chief of the 
Bureau's cement section, said that teste 
made by the Bureau of Standards of the 
properties of conerete in which slag is 
used as aggregate, showed that if the 
usual proportions are adhered to the con- 
erete made with slag is less workable 
than that made with gravel and is not 
so easily handled, but this difficulty can 
be avoided by using a larger proportion 
of sand. Mr. Pearson further stated that 
concrete has been found to fill about 6% 
less space for the same volume of aggre- 
gates as compared with gravel concrete. 
Strength tests are now under way and 
the results -will be made public in the 
near future. 

It is interesting to note that there are 
20,000,000 tons of slag produced annual- 
ly in the United States selling for a 
small fraction of a cent per pound. 


Zinc Company Expands 

HE growth of the New Jersey Zine 

Company is indicated in the erec- 
tion of a rolling mill at Palmerton, Pa., 
for the rolling of zine sheets. For many 
years this company has supplied the 
trade with strips rolled from zine slabs 
and corrugated and plain zine sheets will 
now be added. The executive offices of 
the company are at 100 Front Street, 
New York City. 


Zoning Law Enacted 


in Boston 


UILDERS and city planning officials 

will be interested in the recent en- 
aetment of a zoning law in the city of 
Boston. A eommission has been appoint- 
ed to determine the exact application of 
the new law. The decision was passed 
after a long study of city conditions, and 
the provisions are similar to those 


adopted by several other large cities. 
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The appearance of garage from outside is enhanced by absence of any struc- 
tural ironwork. Note how the one door opens without disturbing the others. 


No. 806 GARAGE DOOR SET 


Easily operated and give a close-fitting job 


A good looking and substantial garage door set. Plenty 
of room for the passage of the car. Doors hug the 
walls closely. Doors swing into jamb against stops. 
Doors are weathertight. 


One door is hung so it will open without disturbing the 
other two. No binding or friction. Doors work as freely 
and easily as any house door. 

Hangers are adjustable in case of swelling or raising ot 
cement floor. Adjustable feature prevents sagging 
doors. In every way the National is the cheapest com- 
bination possible with which to efficiently equip garage 
doors. 


Write for Further Particulars 


NATIONAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


STERLING ILLINOIS 
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HE world waits for the man with a novel or 
useful idea. Everybody wants what's new 

—the latest and best—and the contractor that 

does the most building is the one who can point out 
to his client that he’s getting something that his next- 
door neighbor hasn’t got. Offer your clients the 
things that are new and useful in buildings and watch 
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listed below. You must have them or your client 
will hear of them from someone else. Write today 
for a complete set, either direct to the manufacturer 
or to this department of BUILDING AGE. 


Builders’ Handbooks comprising a 
wealth of information and data gathered 
by experts are a valuable asset to the 
contractor who favors modern methods 
and wishes to keep abreast of the latest 
ideas. A series covering every phase of 
the subject of building is issued by the 
U. P. C. Book Co., Inc., 239 W. 39th St., 
New York City. Information regarding 
these is to be had for the asking. 


Surveying Tools may play an impor- 
tant part in your next building job, and 
inaccuracy may be fatal. With a com- 
bination level and transit much time is 
saved and error avoided. The David 
White Co., Inc., 901 Chestnut St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., is distributing a catalog 
describing a complete line of these tools 
and drawing instruments. 


Hot Air Heating with a maximum air 
capacity gives the greatest service in 
this popular type of heating system. 
The wrought steel registers manufactured 
by the Hart & Cooley Co., Inc, New 
Britain, Conn., are designed along these 
lines. They register satisfaction. 


Oasement Windows give a unique air 
of distinction to a residence; there is 
something intimate and homey in their 
very appearance. When they swing 
either in or out, thereby eliminating the 
difficulty of cleaning, the lady of the 
house will be a proud and satisfied in- 
dividual. Such casements are provided 
by the Andrew Hoffman Mfg. Co., 26 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 


Concrete Mixers mean money to the 
contractor only while they are on the 
job, and the longer the life of the mixer 
the more it returns on its original cost. 
For light mixers & rubber-tired machine, 
run either by steam or gasoline engines, 
im offered by the Koehring Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Durability of construction 
and fast and easy haulage give to the 
contractor an assurance of lengthy er 
vice. A new catalog, D 4, describes the 
Dandie Mixer and ita equipment. 


Tapes, Rules and Measures of unerring 
accuracy are the only kind that a care- 
ful builder will consider. An aluminum 
rule of light weight, rust proof and with 
solid brass joints, is offered by the 
Lufkin Rule Co. Saginaw, Mich, for 
work in which wooden rules are apt to 
be broken. A descriptive catalog of 
mechanics’ tools will be sent on request. 


Refrigerators are now specified as part 
of the built-in requirements of the mod- 
ern home, and this convenience which 
has so long provided for the needs of 
hospitals, hotels, markets and the like, 
is now a customary appointment in the 
well ordered kitchen. The value of years 
of experience in refrigerating can be 
gained from the McCray Refrigerator 
Co., 2364 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. 
From a sketch of your requirements they 
will furnish blue prints for specially ar- 
ranged equipment. 


Hollow Tile finds its place in modern 
construction from the outhouse on the 
farm to the metropolitan skyscraper. Its 
advantage in residence construction lies 
in the preservation of an equable tem- 
perature, ease of handling and fireproof 
quality. Many interesting phases of 
hollow tile construction are set forth in 
three bulletins issued by the National 
Fire Proofing Co. Fulton Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Bulletin 171 covers the field 
of flooring, girder covering and parti- 
tions for steel frame and reinforced con- 
crete buildings; Bulletin 174 is devoted 
to the erection of load bearing walls in 
buildings of all types; and the Header- 
Backer Bulletin describes the advantage 
of backer tile walls. 


Mortar is an important item in brick 
or tile construction, and a brand that 
requires no lime, that is plastic and 
smooth working, and that permits the 
laying of a maximum number of brick 
is a source of added profit to the builder. 
A study of the catalog of the Carney 
Co., Mankato, Minn., manufacturers of 
mortar, will prove profitable. 
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Asphalt Shingles commend themselves 
to home owner and contractor alike. 
They are ready for the roof, twice ss 
thick as most standard shingles, proof 
against fire, good looking and cost less to 
lay. Safekote shingles, made of slate- 
surfaced asphalt, should be known to the 
‘í investigative owner and builder. The 
Safepack Mills, 727 Atlantic Ave. Bos- 
ton, will provide the information. 


Concrete Block Machines should be 
part of the equipment of the aggressive 
contractor if he expects to meet and 
overcome competition. The right kind 
of machine will have a variety of in- 
terchangeable plates from which many 
Styles and faces can be moulded. Com- 
plete data regarding the Hercules Block 
machine can be had from the Willses 
Works, 60 Browns Race, Rochester, N. Y. 


Lime Products that provide for all 
building purposes, from the waterproof: 
ing of concrete to the finish of a plast- 
ered wall, are found cataloged by the 
Woodville Lime Products Co., 606 Madi- 
son Ave., Toledo, O. The proper use of 
lime may prove a money saver on && 
count of greater sand carrying capacity, 
easier spreading qualities and conven 
ience in storing and handling. 


Sliding Doors are a desirable feature 
in a small home where space is limited. 
Such doors are manufactured by Lane 
Brothers, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., are de- 
scribed in illustrative literature, avail: 
able to builders. 


Asbestos Boofing gives the home owner 
an assurance of durability, fire pre 
vention, and beauty. In re-roofing it cas 
be made to cover a multitude of sins. 
And in cottage construction, where the 
roof is often the most conspicuous par 
of the building, the impression of 
whole structure gains in consequence. 
The Johns-Manville Co., 292 Madis, 
Ave., New York City, manufacturers dr 
asbestos shingles, tell the story in the,, 
booklet, ‘‘Reroofing for the Last Time. 
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We're telling them— 
You sell them! 
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Right now we are advertising Eternit 
Asbestos Shingles to thousands of home 
owners and prospective builders. 


The magazines which have been selected 
are House and Garden, House Beautiful and 
Country Life. 


In them appear attractive pages in color 
which picture the good looks and tell of the 
permanent quality of Eternit Asbestos 
Shingles. The illustration which appears here 
is a black and white reproduction of one of 
these color advertisements. 


We're doing this advertising for our dealers. 
It is part of our progressive program to build 
up their business. If you are the Eternit“ 
man in your territory, you are within speak- 
ing distance of a new and bigger Eternit 
Asbestos Shingle business. 


If you are not handling Eternit, why not 
take on this fine line of superior shingles as 
your business-getter? We have an exclusive 
dealer plan that is just what you want. Write 
today and ask about it. 


Remember that Eternit Asbestos Shingles 
are made of the finest Portland cement and 
selected asbestos fibre. They are approved by 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. We 
can always make immediate deliveries of 
thoroughly seasoned shingles in all sizes and 
colors. All are packed in wooden crates. 


MERICAN INSULATION CO. 


Asbestos Shingle Dept. 
Roberts Avenue and Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Maße your fist roof Last” 
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Some More Useful Catalogs 


Clothes Dryers should be part of the 
equipment of every up-to-date apart- 
ment house and home, making easy the 
toil of housewife or maid. A drying 
cabinet that takes up little more room 
than the kitchen table and provides 
60 feet of drying space is described by 
the Williamson Heater Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Interior Wall Covering is one of the 
occasional disappointments of the home 
owner: something that looked attractive 
at first becomes an eyesore later on. A 
wall covering that does not chip or 
crack, or become streaked or marked 
with age is described in a folder of the 
Craftex Co., 101 Park Ave., New York 
City. N 


Contractors’ Equipment operating by 
steam power can be made more effective 
by the installation of a superheating 
device that will bring back its cost in 
the extra work done. A catalog of the 
Superheater Co., 17 E. 42d St, New 
York City, describes how such a de- 
vice can be attached to any type of 
boiler. 


Interlocking Tile insures strong and 
rigid construction and merits attention 
because of its saving in the use of 
mortar and plastering. A circular giv- 
ing specifications and details is issued 
by the American Clay Products Co., 175 
Fifth Ave, New York City. 


Furnace Heat will be installed. in 
many a home before the winter season 
approaches. A furnace that provides 
a one-piece steel fire-box, a generous 
supply of warm fresh air, and possesses 
an automatic regulator insuring tempera- 
ture and safety is described in a book- 
let of the Farquhar Furnace Co., Wil- 
mington, Ohio. 


The Gasoline Truck has entered the 
construction field to an extent that is 
unsurpassed perhaps by any other labor 
saving device in twenty years. How 
trucks can serve the building industry 
is graphically told in a booklet issued 
by the White Company, Cleveland, manu- 
facturers of high power trucks. 


Fences and Gates form part of the 
architectural finish of a residence, and 
proper design and workmanship go far 
to enhance the beauty of a home and 
its grounds. An elaborate manual con- 
taining many photographs of artistic 
fences and gateways, with scale draw- 
ings, details and specifications, is issued 
by the Anchor Post Iron Works, Gar- 
wood, N. J. It should be in the hands 
of every builder. 


Metal Shingles form a serviceable 
roofing and afford an unusual degree of 
protection against fire. One kind that is 
hand-dipped in zinc, and another that 
is stamped from galvanized sheets are 
described in the booklet „Concerning 
That Roof, issued by the Cortright 
Metal Roofing Co., 50 North 23rd St., 


Philadelphia. 


Interlocking Concrete Blocks are ad- 
mirable building units for all purposes 
to which concrete can be adapted. Ma- 
chines for hand or power tamping that 
turn out these units complete are listed 
in the catalog of the Concrete Block Ma- 
chine Co., 58 Columbia St., Newark, 
N. J., and should be in the hands of 
every builder. 


Floor Surfacing Machines have demon- 


. Strated their value as time and cost 


Savers, and are replacing hand grinding 
with every up-to-date builder. A sur- 
faeing machine for marble, tile and con- 
crete floors that possesses a new polish- 
ing feature is described in & folder of 
the Campbell Machine Co., 39 Hayward 
St., Wollaston, Mass. 


Boilers designed for either hot water, 
steam or vacuum type heating systems, 
and furnished in round or square models 
are listed by the Burnham Boiler Cor- 
poration, Irvington, N. Y. Their book- 
let entitled **A Happy Solution’’ should 
receive the attention of every con- 
tractor in solving his heating problems. 


Eegisters for hot air heating can be 
fitted with convenience or they can be 
a source of trouble and fussing to get 
them in place. Advantages of easy in- 
stallation are pointed out in the catalog 
of the Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co., 2 W. 
45th St., New York City. 


Drawing Tables for the builder should 
eliminate backache and be a source of 
comfort, either at home or in the Bhop. 
A folding table that may be raised, 
lowered or tilted to suit your conven- 
lence is described by Spaulding-Moss 
Co. 42 Franklin St., Boston. 


Concrete Mixers should mix quiekly, 
discharge quiekly, and be easy to clean. 
Several tilting and non-tilting models 
of concrete and mortar mixers are listed 
in the catalogs of the Republie Iron 
Works, Box 30, Tecumseh, Mich. 


Building Hardware adds the finish- 
ing touch of beauty and artistic com- 
pleteness to a home, just as the seam of 
a dress often tells the tale of the tailor. 
Illustrated eatulogs showing hardware 
for high grade windows and doors are 
availuble from the H. B. Ives Co., New 
Haven, Conn. 


Concrete Block Machinery that feeds 
and tamps at the same time, produeing 
rapidly well-tamped blocks and tiles is 
described in a catalog of the Ideal Con- 
crete Machinery Co., 5012 Spring Grove 
Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Linoleum Floors have undisputed ad- 


vantages for the schoolroom, publie 
buildings, stores and offices and the 
home. Beauty and serviceability are 


two of these advantages. Many types 
of linoleum floor designs are demon- 
strated in the 1924 Pattern Book of the 
Armstrong Cork Co., Laneaster, Pa., to- 
gether with full specifications for proper 
laying. 
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Motor Trucks have taken their place 
as an integral part of every up-to-daie 
builder's equipment. They have proved 
their value in time and labor saving. 
Save more time and labor by consulting 
with the General Motors Truck 7, 
Pontiae, Mich., regarding their special 
line of trucks and tractors for building 
requirements. A glance at their illus 
trated catalog will prove illuminating. 


Rotary Exhaust Ventilators make an 
especial appeal in these days when every 
breath of air adds to one’s comfort. 
They should be installed to afford aa 
equable air supply throughout the year 
in lofts, factories, barns and similar 
buildings, and will be found absolutely 
necessary in restaurants, theatres and 
lodge halls. A catalog of interesting in · 
formation on this subject is issued by 
E. G. Washburne & Co., 208 Fulton Bt, 
New York. 


Steel Windows with slim, graceful 
lines have artistic value as well as the 
advantages of a close, permanent ft, 
fire-resistance, and absence of rattle or 
warping. A catalog of unusual beauty 
presenting many models for residence 
use, together with specifications useful 
for the builder, is issued by David Lap 
ton’s Sons Co., Allegheny and Tulip 
Sts., Philadelphia. 


Elevator construction is making up 
ward strides, both in respect to design 
and safety. A complete discussion of 
the problems of construction and in. 
stallation of electric passenger and 
freight elevators, including garage, side 
walk and other installations, is con- 
tained in a catalog of the Kimball Bros. 
Co., Council Bluffs, Ia. 


Bronze Weatherstrips have the advan- 
tage of complete absence of dust, draft, 
or rattle, and if properly inserted will 
not stick. A brand described in a recent 
catalog of the Hoffbauer Company, 101 
Park Ave., New York, can be installed 
without removing the sash and is easy to 
adjust. 


Casement Windows offer their highest 
advantages in these days when every 
breath of air is a relief. Suggest their 
installation to your prospective builder 
now. A catalog of the Crittal Casement 
Window Co., Detroit, Mich., will provide 
many talking points for this increasingly 
popular window. 


White and Sugar Pine afford a variety 
of uses for the builder that should not 
be overlooked. The California White 
and Sugar Pine Manufacturing Associa 
tion, of San Francisco, gives a new mes 
sage to builders about the use of these 
materials that is well worth looking into. 
Literature available on request. 


Asphalt Shingles coated with colored 
slate and partieles of stone firmly im 
bedded in the base are described in e- 
culars of the Keystone Roofing Mant- 
facturing Co., of York, Pa. Extra thick- 
ness of these shingles gives them an er 
cellent shadow line when laid, adding te 
the beauty of the roof. 
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Stocks carried in all 
principal cities. Write 
us for the name of the 
distributor nearest yon. 
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A Book of Profit lacts-for You! 


E ACH page of this book points the way to profits. It is of vital importance to 
every contractor. You may own a dozen Jaegers or none. Or you may own 
some other make of concrete mixer. Perhaps your files are crammed with catalogs 
of concrete machinery. But here is the authoritative handbook on the World's 
Foremost Line of Concrete Mixers. — 


It isn't a wonderful piece of printing. Its pages do not glow with beautiful art 
work. But it is a clear, concise, useful description of the machines you need. New 
models are fully described and improvements that add greatly to the efficiency of 
the whole line are shown. It is brim full of interesting information that will help 
you in business. 


It tells the real story of Concrete Mixers. It tells how Jaeger originated the first tilting-drum 
mixer—and how this new machine met with instant success. All details of Jaeger Mixer con- 
struction, together with complete specifications, are given you. You are shown why Jaeger Mix- 
ers are the best for your business. 


There is a free copy of this book for you. The attached coupon will help you save thousands 
of dollars by increasing production and cutting costs. Clip and mail it today. 


All tilting-drum mixers are not Jaegers. The "Jaeger" is far superior to any mixer made and 
should not be confused with inferior machines even though they be of the tilting-drum type. Pro- 
tect yourself by getting the "genuine Jaeger." 


ook for the name on the drum! JAEGER MACHINE CO., | 
| 216 Dublin Ave., Columbus, Ohio | 
Please send us a free copy of your new 1924 catalog by return mail. 
Th J M hi C | J/ĩ] ] / ⅛ĩVWA ⁊ĩðV2 dA n ĩðͤ K ͤ tipp a Ur eae 
e Jaeger Machine C(oꝛ—ꝛ—ꝛ | 


216 Dublin Ave. Columbus, Ohio po SS a 
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Review of Building Situation 


month of June, 1924, accord- 

ing to the F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration, amounted to 5387, 521, 100 
in 36 states representing about 
seven-eighths of the building activity 
in the country, and showed an in- 
crease of five per cent. over the cor- 
responding month last year, al- 
though falling off seven per cent. 
from the total of May, 1924. 

For the first six months of the 
year the valuation of new construc- 
tion in this territory has reached 
the remarkable total of $2,323,816,- 
900, a gain of 10 per cent. over the 
first half of 1923, which in itself was 
a record-breaking year, For this 
phenomenal gain, the East has been 
largely accountable. The increase 


pons operations for the 


in New York City alone amounted 
to 83 per cent; the South Atlantic 
district showed a noticeable gain, 
and in the New England states the 
record has also gone up. The mid- 
Atlantie district has just about 
equalled its record for the first half 
of the year, while the Pittsburgh, 
Middle West and North West dis- 
triets showed declines. 

Analyzing the figures of the first 
six months of 1924, the amount spent 
for residential buildings amounted 
to over a billion dollars, or 48 per 
cent of the total sum expended. 
Publie buildings and works repre- 
sented 15 per cent of the expendi- 
ture; commercial buildings, 13 per 
cent; educational buildings a little 
over 8 per cent, and industrial build- 


ings represent less than 8 per cent. 

The report of the June figures 
shows a total of $91,519,500 in the 
New York territory, a gain of 8 per 
cent over the same month last year, 
but a decline of 17 per cent from the 
May figures. For the first half of 
the year total construetion in this 
distriet amounted to $754,129,100, 
representing in increase of 56 per 
cent over the first half of last year. 

The New England district re- 
ported a total for June of $34.138,- 
300, an increase of 12 per cent over 
the figures for June, 1923, but a loss 
of 18 per cent from the May oper- 
ations. The total for the first half 
of the year amounts to $177,804,600, 
an increase of 5 per cent over the 
first half of 1923. 
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Record of June, 1924, Building Contracts Awarded 
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Classification of Buildings Distriet 


SDOTION OF COUNTRY 


New gland New York Mid-Atlantic Pittsburgh Middle West 
District Soe 


District 


Diatrict 


North Weet South Atlantis 
iot Distriot Totals 


3 


Commereial Buildings 


$5,468,800 $12,521,000 


436,200 456, 556,200 


ipsae $4,486,900 $4,221,100 $22, $466,700 $6,955,500 

Educational Buildings ........ 4,254,900 — 7,851,500 3,302,300 — 2,776,200 9,680,200 1,140,500 5,800,900 34,806, 500 
Hospitals and Institutions 360,000 2,663,400 357,000 3,323,000 634,200 455,000. 652,000 8,444,600 
Industrial Buildings .......... 3,249,500 3, 758,700 1,795,400 2,042,900 7,359,000 820,500 5,942,000 — 24,968,000 
Military and Naval Buildings.. 23,000 10,000 41,000 20,000.—— "4er erani 1000 104,000 
Public Buildings ............. 267,000 942,100 426,800 95,000 484,100 25,000 492,400 2,732, 400 
Public Works and Publie 

Utilities. . . 8 u 3,283,400 8, 640,500 10,521,200 18,456,500 19,564,300 2,559,700 3, 758,800 71,784,400 
Religious and Memorial Build- l 

i ERR 898,600 3, 233,000 1,751,200 1,746,600 2,301,100 342,000 — 1,873,500 12,146,000 
Residential Buildings ........ 15,027,600 48,063,100 16,778,000 16,645,500 35,246,800 4,918,300 24,763,300 161, 442,600 
Social and Recreational Build- 

JJ ĩͤ TE TE 1,305,500 3,836,200 788,100 2,470,700 4,689,600 321,000 1,125,300 14,536,400 
Miscellaneous ...... eer 00 rmn 
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Building Projects Contemplated, June, 1924 
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SEOTION OF COUNTRY 
New oe New York Mid-Atlantic Pi 


F of Buildings Distri 


ttaburgh 
Aati Dr 


DITE 


Middle West 
pude 


= 


North West South Atlantio 
District Distriet 


$4,358,800 


Commercial Buildings .......- 
Educational Buildings .......- 2, 042, 700 
Hospitals and Institutions .... 285 000 
Industrial Building 1 082,500 
Military and Naval Buildings. 23,000 
Public Buildings . e. 30,000 

Publie Works and Publi : 

Utilitiiss : E: F . 9,032,000 

Memorial Build- 
Vf. 842,600 
Residential Buildings .. S ; a . 23,521,600 
FV 
Miscellaneou . tt 

ToOot(tk.alsl .. PX 


$16,017,800 


$4,997,900 $4,351,100 $26,985,900 686,200 $4,752,600 $62,150,300 

8,195,800 6,522,500 3,424,000 7,073,300 1,005,000 4,064,800 32,328, 100 
1,791,900 6,194,500 457,000 1,785,500 320,000 738,000 11, 57900 
3,593,000 1,478,600 1, 243,500 4, 818,900 274,500 5,536,000 18, 127,000 
27,000 6000 545,000 601 000 
589,000 463,800 122,000 390,300 124,000 415,000 2,134,10 
9,113,300 13,939,900 13,644,800 36,410,600 3,614,900 15,827,700 97,583,200 
773,000 1,097,400 1,704,500 2,315,000 152,000 1,985,500 8,870 A 
39,873,400 23,973,500 18,400,600 50,835,600 3,922,000 23,641,500 184, 168,20 
3,408,000 980,500 1,484,400 7,181,500 148,500 2,387,000 16,849; js 
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$38,477,700 $83,482,200 $59,654,600 $44,831,900 8137, 796,600 $10,247,100 $59,893,100 $434,383, 200 
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Makes Flexstone Shingles 


MILAN 


INSULATION 
BRAKE LININGS 
ROOFINGS 
PACKINGS 
CEMENTS 


FIRE 
PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 


durable and fire-safe 


Hee Asbestos Shingles look much like other slate 
surfaced shingles but there 1s a vast difference. 

1. Flexstone Shingles are more fire-safe — the Underwriter's 
Laboratories give them a Class B rating. Ordinary slate surfaced 
shingles are rated Class C. 

2. They have greater resistance to drying out. Asbestos fibre 
is non-porous — the asphalt stays in the shingle. 

3. Asbestos fibre does not tend to shrink or curl, consequently 
no internal strains are set up which tend to curl the shingle. 

4. Asbestos Fibre does not rot— which means longer life. 

These advantages of Flexstone Shingles are being constantly 
set before the American Public by Johns-Manville Advertising. 
Flexstone dealers are getting lots of business. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc., 292 Madison Avenue, at 41st Street, New York City 


Branches in 62 Large Cities. For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd.. Toronto 


JOHNS-MANVILL 


Flexstone Shingles 


ASBESTQs 


blasted from rock Æ 
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List Weigh Flat Roofs 


OR years there has been a demand 

for light-weight, fireproof, flat roofs 
which would be weather-tight, durable 
and economical. To meet this demand, 
engineers of the Truscon Steel Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, evolved a roof which, 
it is claimed, solves the problem. 

This improved roof construction makes 
possible flat roofs with slope of !4 in. 
in 12 in. The deck is of copper steel 
with stiffening angles welded to the 
plates to add strength and rigidity. 
Eaves, gables, ridges and gutters are re- 
inforced. 

The flat, true surface is ideal for the 
application of the built-up roofing ma- 
terials, which are cemented to the steel 
with roofing pitch as shown in our illus- 
tration. 

The result is a non-combustible roof, 
designed for a 40-lb. live load, but which 
has been tested to 160 lbs. without 
failure. It weighs but 4% lbs. per sq. 
ft. and thus makes possible a saving in 
the cost of purlins, trusses, columns and 
foundations. t 

Owing to the simplicity of construc- 
tion of this steel deck roof, the under- 
side as shown in our illustration presents 
a pleasing appearance, showing a clean, 
smooth surface that is easily painted and 
forms an ideal reflector of light. The 
fact that it is standardized and factory 
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built in units saves in cost of production 
and this economy passes on to the con- 
sumer. 
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A new steel casement window for 
the home. It will make the “selling” 
easier for the builder 
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New Materials and. 
quipment that Keep 
Your Work Up to Date 


The large steel deck units and simple 
connections make for speed of erection 
and a saving in labor. Expansion and 
contraction are automatically taken care 
of at the joints, which occur every two 
feet, preventing cracking,  sagging, 
twisting or warping. 


New Casement Window 
of Steel 


I? the development of this new case- 
ment, one of the ‘‘Finestra’’ family 
of steel windows many little refinements 
and  perfections have been included. 
These will appeal to home owners and 
contractors can *'sell'" on the showing 
of the good points of steel windows. 
From the design standpoint this new 


type of casement is patterned after Eng- 


lish types. The hardware for each win- 
dow consists of a locking device with an 
attraetive handle of either bronze or iron 
with a stay at the bottom to hold the 
window at any desired opening. It opens 
to a full 90 degree opening when so de- 
sired. 

The peculiar form of the hinges en- 
ables the outside of the windows to be 
easily cleaned from the inside, a feature 
very much desired in high apartment 
buildings. 'This new type of window is 
being put on the market by the Detroit 
Steel Products Company of Detroit. 


2 4 


* 5 


of new type of steel roof,showing lightness of construction and ease of applying 
g. It is cemented with a positive bond with no open laps or joints 


AUGUST 
1924 . 
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.[ HE greatest economy you can 
put on a job is mixer dependabil- 


ity—the easiest profit you can make 
is in long trouble-free mixer life! 


Both are yours at a price that makes 
the Koehring Dandie the remark- 
able value in the light mixer field. 


Ask a Dandie owner; ask the 
biggest mixer buyers! Send back 
the coupon for the Dandie Cata- 
log, and get full information on 
Dandie construction! Do it before 
you need a mixer in a hurry. 
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4, DANDIE 


LIGHT MIXER 


Dandie Capacities 


4 and 7 cu. ft. Mixed Con- 
crete. Steam or = gasoline 
power. Power charging-skip 
or low charging platform 
with hopper, light duty 
hoist, automatic water 
measuring tank. Standard 
or flanged rim steel wheels, 
or disc wheels, rubber tired. 
Mixes mortar as well as 
concrete. 


KOEHRING 
COMPANY 


PAVERS.MIXERS, CRANES 
DRAGLINES, POWER 
SHOVELS 


Sales Offices and Service Ware- 
houses `; al! Principal Cities 
Foreign Dept., Room 1370, 50 

C.. urch St.. New York. 
Canada, Koehring Company 

oí Canada,Ltd.,105 Front St., 

East, Toronto, Ontario. 


Mexico, F. S. Lapum, Cinco 
de Mayo 21, Mexico, D. F. 


SERRE RRR RRR eee Le 


MILWAUKEE 


Send Back the Coupon Today? Find out | With no cost or obligation to me, please send me catalog and full information 


KOEHRING COMPANY, Dept.D-4 


what big volume and standardized manufacture; about Koehring Dandie Mixers. 
means to mixer value. Why the Koehring ' name 
Dandie is the big value in the light mixer field. 


Address 
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Who Are Independent Contractors’! 


HE New York Court of Appeals was 

lately called upon to determine 
when roofers, painters, etc., are to be re- 
garded as independent contractors, and 
not as mere employees, for the purpose 
of determining whether an award may 
properly be made for an accident under 
the workmen’s compensation acts. (Beach 
vs. Velzy, 143 Northeastern Reporter, 
805.) 

It was decided that where appellant 
had contracted to roof an apartment 
house, furnishing his own ladders, tools 
and equipment, at an estimated cost of 
$109, he was not an ‘‘employee,’’ but an 
independent contractor,’’ and therefore 
not entitled to an award under the New 
York Workmen’s Compensation Act for 
an injury sustained while performing the 
work. The court said, in part: 

The independent contractor is one 
who agrees to do a specific piece of work 
for another for a lump sum or its equiva- 
lent who hus control of himself and his 
helpers, as to when, within a reasonable 
time, he shall begin and finish the work, 
as to the method, means, or procedure of 
accomplishing it, and who is not sub- 
ject to discharge because he does the 
work as to method and detail in one way 
rather than another. 

In the relation of employer and em- 
ployee the employer has control and di- 
rection not only of the work as to its re- 
sult, but as to the details and method 
of doing the work, and may discharge 
the employee for disobeying such control 
and direction. Measured by these tests 
the evidence does not justify the finding 
of the commission that claimant was en- 
gaged as an employee of appellant with- 
in the meaning of the Workman's Com- 
pensation Law. 

„First. No agreement by an em- 
ployee to waive his right to compensa- 
tion is valid. Workman's Compensa- 
tion Law Cons. (Laws, e. 67), sec. 32. 
When elaimant undertook to assume all 
liability for accident to himself, he took 
the position of an independent contractor 
and not of an employee. While this 
feature of the case is not conclusive, it 


By Arthur L. H. Street 


tends to show that claimant regarded 
himself as a contractor and not a mere 
employee of appellant. 

‘“‘Secondly. While the amount in- 
volved is small, the claimant’s undertak- 
ing was to perform a definite piece of 
work on the building for the owner, fur- 
nishing therefor such appliances, how- 
ever simple, as the work required. 
Claimant was a skilled workman and a 
roofing contractor in a modest way. The 
result he agreed to accomplish was the 
completion of the roof. 

‘‘If he failed without cause to com- 
plete what he agreed to do, the appel- 
lant might hold him liable for damages, 
but appellant reserved no authority to 
discharge him for disobeying his orders 
as to details and method. Claimant 


F you do it at all, do it right. 

This means everything con- 
nected with the job, from the 
signing of the contract to the 
last nail that 1s hammered 1n. 
In signing the contract many 
details are constantly over- 
looked by the builder that later 
lead to trouble. Proper pre- 
cautions at the beginning will 
eliminate many difficulties at 
the end. ButmpING AGE con- 
ducts a legal department of ez- 
perts to help you with the 
problems that are continually 
arising. Take full advantage 
of this service. Send your in- 
quiries, accompanied by your 
name and address, to our legal 
department and the answers 
will appear in these columns. 
Only your initials will be pub- 
lished. This service is free to 
subscribers. Address Legal 
Department, BUILDING AGE, 
239 West 39th Street, New 
York City. 
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represented the will of appellant only as 
to the result of the work. He was, there 
fore, an independent contractor. 

‘‘Thirdly. That the work was to be 
paid for by the hour could make no 
difference. It did not give the appel 
lant control over the job. That appel 
lant gave some directions, not as to 
method or means of doing the work, but 
as to the work to be done, does not 
change the relation of the parties. He 
did little more than to furnish some 
verbal specifications for the roofing, leav- 
ing to claimant control over the time, 
method, and means of doing the work. 

ehe evidence that appellant and a 
little boy helped in a trivial way on the 
work is negligible. I do not convert an 
independent contractor into an employee 
if I help him move his ladders or if I 
allow a small boy to amuse himself by 
giving volunteer assistance, or if the con- 
tractor tolerates my interference and ad- 
vice as to how and when the work shall 
be done 

„Owners of apartment houses and 
other owners of residence property must 
at times call in painters, carpenters, 
masons, plumbers, and other skilled work- 
men to work. Such work is ordinarily 
done by the job. If the job is a € 
one, calling for many laborers al 
elaborate appliances and tools to be fur- 
nished by him with whom the agree 
ment to do the work is made, no one 
would seriously contend that the icd 
erty owner thereby becomes an employe 
of labor as such. 

If one man undertakes a similar task 
with a meager equipment of appliances 
and tools, the distinction remains a 
must be recognized. If the ied y 
owner employs men to work for 3 
without reference to any given piece ° 
work and under his direction and 55 
trol, he knows that he is an employer °° 
labor and is in a position to protect at 
self from liability for injuries ur dn 
by them in the course of their emp gi 
ment. The doctrine of liability 1 
fault should not be stretched beyond the 
limits established by the Legislature. 
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Architect’s Right to 


Compensation 


* the case of Schwender vs. Schrafft, 
141 Northeastern Reporter, 511, 
lately passed upon by the Massachusetts 
Supreme Judicial Court, plaintiff sued 
to recover compensation for architectu- 
Two questions were con- 
sidered by the court. The first related 
to the necessity for delivery of plans 
and specifications, and the second to the 
result of failure to prepare plans and 
specifications for a building that could 
be constructed for a sum reasonably ap- 
proximating that specified by the em- 
ployer as the cost of the proposed build- 
ing. 

Defendant abandoned intention of 
building, but defended against plaintiff's 
claim for services in preparing plans 
and specifications on the ground that 
they did not conform to the contract 
with plaintiff. Plaintiff had not refused 
to deliver the plans and specifications, 
but the court ruled that: ‘‘In the cir- 
cumstances, no delivery was necessary 
in order to entitle the plaintiff to com- 
pensation.?? 

Disposing of the second question pre- 
sented, the Court said: 

‘‘The requested ruling that the plain- 
tiff cannot prevail unless the cost of 
building in accordance with the plans 
was 'reasonably close to the sum speci- 
fled by (the) defendant' is now consid- 
ered. It sought the positive and un- 
qualified application of a proposition 
which did not control in the light of the 
evidence. 

„One who proposes to build may in 
his contract of employment of an archi- 
tect state an amount as the limit of cost 
of the building which is to be erected 
and provide that at least reasonable con- 
formity to this requirement shall be a 
condition under which the services shall 
be rendered; or it may result from the 
terms of an agreement that the cost of 
the proposed building shall not be in ex- 
cess of a definite maximum. If either 
result follows from the construction of 
the contract, liability for services is 
negatived unless the building can be 
built for an amount reasonably within 
restrictions upon expenditure. 

But a contract may be made in 
which the sum named is only by way of 
estimate, and where the instructions 
Given require the preparation of plans 
and specifications for the expressed 
wishes of the owner as to size, method, 
and details of construction. In such a 
case, mere non-conformity in the cost of 
construction under the plans and speci- 
fieations with the amount so estimated 
does not prevent a recovery, and the 
general request now considered is in- 
applicable. 

„The auditor found: ‘There was no 
agreement „to prepare plans and 
Specifications’ for a building that was 
to cost a sum not in excess of 
amount stated. Th 5 
mind and 4 i e defendant had in 
res de 10 i d e 5 that he was 

„000, . . . but he also 


insisted that he wanted a lot of special 
features that he specified, gnd concern- 
ing the cost of which neither he nor the 
plaintiff could determine until they had 
received bids for the same. When it 
(was) discovered that the first studies, 

.. although they embodied general fea- 
tures of construction which the defend- 
ant desired to obtain, would run into 
an expenditure beyond that contem- 
plated by the defendant, an attempt was 
made to revise the general plan to such 
&n extent that the expense would proh- 
ably be materially reduced." 

‘(The auditor further found that 
after the receipt of bids still another 
attempt to eliminate some of the more 
expensive parts of construction was 
made and again there was failure to 
scale down the cost to a point where 
the defendant was willing to proceed in 
the construction of the building. In 
view of this evidentiary finding, the 
ruling was rightly refused.’’ 


Security to Sub-Contrac- 
tors Under N. Y. Law 


NEW YORK subscriber asks advice 

on the following stated case: ‘‘A 
lets a contract to B to build a house. 
B sublets the carpentry work to us. He 
is ‘‘poor pay," having several judg- 
ments against him, but we did not know 
that when we took the subcontract. Can 
we file liens against the building if we 
fail to get our pay? A, the owner, 
claims that we cannot. We have no 
written contract with B, and we doubt 
that he has one with A.“ 

The New York lien law provides that 
one who, as contractor, laborer, or ma- 
terial man, performs labor, or furnishes 
materials for the improvement, by the 
erection, alteration or repair of a struc- 
ture, with the consent or at the request 
of the owner, may have a lien for the 
principal and interest of the value, or 
agreed price, of such labor or materials, 
upon the real property and such improve- 
ment, upon filing, in the office of the 
clerk of the county where the property 
is situated, a verified notice of prescribed 
form which may be filed at any time 
during the progress of, or within four 
months after the last item of work done 
or material furnished which lien shall 
be to the extent of the owner’s interest. 

But in the case of work done for or 
materials furnished to a contractor or 
subcontractor, the lien is limited to the 
sum earned at or after, and unpaid at 
the time of the filing, and less payments 
made to contractor or other lienor before 
service of copy on owner. 

From this summary of the main pro- 
visions of the lien law it appears that 
these subcontractors are entitled to a 
lien provided statement is properly filed 
in due time, subject to payments made 
by the owner to the contractor before 
service of notice of the subcontractors’ 
lien claim. 

It would be best to have an attorney 
to preserve their rights. 
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Remodeling Twin;Dwell- 


ing House 
GENTLEMEN from Pennsylvania 
A presents a novel, but interesting 
subject in writing for legal information 
on a case stated as follows: 

“I expect to remodel one side of a 
twin dwelling. Neither the owner of 
that side, who has employed me, 
nor I, am on friendly terms with the 
owner of the other half. The work will 
necessitate cutting away of the front 
porch, which is to be reconstructed in dif- 
ferent style. What are my obligations 
to the owner of the other half of the 
building? Must I support and enclose 
the end where I cut away? Would you 
advise that I have a surveyor give the 
correct points? The new porch will not 
be built on the line.?? 

In the absence of some special con- 
tract obligation on the part of the owner 
who is to have his half of the building 
remodeled, it seems that all that is re- 
quired in this case is to see that there 
is no encroaehment across the property 
line and to properly support the other 
owner's part of the old porch. Since he 
has the benefit of support furnished by 
that porch, he is entitled to substituted 
support on that being removed. Bnt 
we do not believe that there is any obli- 
gation to enclose the end that will be 
exposed. Unless the property line is 
plainly marked it will be well to have 
the points furnished by a surveyor. 


Effect of Roof Guaranty 


A GUARANTY of roofing was lately 
held by the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court not to require that the roofing 
would remain in perfect condition for 
the stipulated time, but to require good 
and substantial work and materials 
(Greenberg Realty Company vs. Cream 
City Roofing and Paint Manufacturing 
Co., 197 Northwestern Reporter, 815). 

The guaranty contained this clause: 
All roofing to be laid by the manu- 
facturers or their agents and guaranteed 
by them for a period of ten years against 
leaks or defects of any kind.“ In- 
terpreting this clause, the Wisconsin 
court said: 

„The parties to the contract had in 
mind a roof that would remain sub- 
stantially whole, serviceable and intact 
for the period of 10 years. There is 
nothing implied about this; on the con- 
trary, it is express. While a guarantee 
covering such a period of time, properly 
construed, does not signify that the roof- 
ing will remain in perfect condition dur- 
ing the guarantee period; on the contrary, 
it does signify that occasions may arise 
Where such roofing may need attention 
by way of repair, but that the roofing 
itself otherwise constitutes a good sub- 
stantial roofing that will serve for the 
purpose for which it was intended, a 
period of at least 10 years. The roofing 
in question at no time was in compliance 
with the provisions of the contract”? 
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BUILDING AGE asd 
The Builder“ Journal 


Selected List of Manufacturers’ Literature 


FOR THE SERVICE OF BUILDERS, CONTRACTORS, ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


HE publications listed in these columns are the most important of those issued by leading 
T manufacturers identified with the building industry. They may be had without charge, un- 
less otherwise noted, by applying on your business stationery to BUILDING AGB & THE BUILDERS’ 
JouRNAL, 239 West 39th Street, New York, or the manufacturer direct, in which case kindly 
mention this publication. Either the titles or the numbers may be used in ordering. This list 
of Manufacturers’ Literature is an editorial feature maintained for the convenience of our 
readers. It is not a part of the advertiser’s contract and BUILDING AGE & THE BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL assumes no responsibility for its correctness. 


(See also Alphabetical Index, Pages 162 and 163) 


ALUNDUM FLOOES—See Flooring Composition 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
Mew York Blue Print Paper Co., 102 Reade St., New York. 
1035. Cataloyue contalning the complete line of drawing materials, 
engineers’ supplies and sensitized papers and cloths. Prices 
are not included. 6 x 9 in. Illus. 384 pp. 
FPeerless Blue Print Co.. 341 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Spaulding-Moss Co., 42 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 
Asbestos Shingle, Slate & Sheathing CC. Ambler, Pa. 
1. Ambler Asbestos Shingles. Catalog 5% x 84 in. 44 pp. Illus- 
traced. 
Ambler Asbestos Corrugated Roofing and Siding. Catalog, 
8% x 11 in. 38 pp. Standard Purlin Spaoing Tables. 
Ambler Asbestos Corrugated Roofing and Siding. Catalog, 
8% x 11 in. 20 pp. Illustrated. Prices and specifications. 
Ambler Asbestos Building Lumber. Catalog, 84 x 11 in. 83 


p. 
Engineer Data Sheets. Catalog, 8% x 11 in. 40 pp. Illus- 
trated. Specifications and working sheets for Ambler Asbestos 
Corrugated Roofing and E 

Jehns-Manville, Ino., 41st Street Madison Avenue, New York. 
TOO. Johns-Manville Products. 16-pp. catalog, giving a list of the 

producta manufaotured by this firm. 

ASBESTOS ROOFING—See also Roofing Materials 
ASH HOISTS—See alse Hoists 
AUGERS—Seo Edge Tools 
AXES—See Edge Tools 


BALONY DEYERS—See Dryers 
BAND 8AWS-—See Saw and Saw Machinery 
BAR BENDERS AND CUTTBRS 
Keohring Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Four-page folder, giving illustrations and sizes of Koehring 
Bar Benders and Cutters. 
BATHROOM FIXTURES 
The Fairfacts Co., 234 West 14th Street, New York. 


746. Catalog F. 4 x 9 in. 12 pp. Illustrated. Describes full line 
of china fittings for bathrooms. ` 

1127. The Perfeot Bathroom. Booklet. 4 x 9 in. 12 pp. Illustrated. 
Shows full line, Biltin and Projecting Types, installed. 

BEDS, DOOB—See Built-In Features 


BITS—See also Carpenters’ Tools and Edge Tools 
Progressive Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn. 

498. Tweive-page booklet, describing the “Forstner Bits.” 

BLACKBOARDS 


Knickerbecker Slate Corp., 153 Bast 38th Street, New York. 
BLUE PRINTS 


Makepeace, Inc., B. L., 387 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
801. Send for samples. 
New York Blue Print Paper Oe., 102 Reade Street, New York. 
Peerless Blue Print Co., 347 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
408. Splendid Drawing Boord Outfits are manufactured in con- 
junction with the making of blue prints. 
BOILERS-—See Heating Equipment 
BOOKS i 
Architectural House Planning Service Ce., 20 So. 18th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
930. „Small Homes of Character.” 31.00. 
1 Ae and The Builders Journal, 239 West 89th Street, 
ew York. 
"Beautiful Homes of Moderate Cost.” $1.00. 
‘Homes of Beauty and Convenience." $1.00. 
"Beautiful Bungalows." $1.00. 
Chicage Technical College, 1038 Chicago Tech. Bld „ Chicago, III. 
837. Free for the ashing, the following two books: E buildias Con- 
struction” and "Plan Reading and Estimating.” 
Curtis Companies Service Bureau, Clinton, Iowa. 
961. Better Built Howses, Vol. XIII. This volume contains floor 
plans and perspectivo of 21 two-family houses. The designs 
were made by Trowbridge and Ackerman, Architects, New 
York, and illustrations rendered by Schell Lewis. Printed in 
Anon oar or paper. Sent free to architects, east of 
e Rockies, requesting it on business statio 
price $1.00. 24 pp. III. Ox 12 in. n 
V. P. C. Book Co., 244 West S9th Street, New Tork City. 
BRACKETS FOR ROO FINO | 
Ajax Bracket & Outle$ Oe, 1551 Rydal-M 
Heights. Ohio. ‘ ount Bé, Cleveland 
1121. ue soared Leaflets describing the Ajax Bracket, also quoting 
prices 
BRONZE & BRASS CART EBGISTERS— See Grilles. 
BRASS—See Pipe and Plumbiag Equipment 
BRASS HARDWARE—NSee Hardware. 
BRICK 
American Face Brick Assoe!ation, 130 No. Wells Bt., Chi 
15. duis M 85 TUA COR AU the history of, and basic 85 
ements o u ng brick, artietic, 
reasona, comparative cosets, and fire ee uer 55 


W 


16. 4 Manual of Face Briok Construction. The history of brick 
making, types of face brick, showing details of construction 
for walls, chimneys and arches. Details of use of tile and 
brick construction and different types of bonds are given. A 
series of plans and elevations of small brick houses, éesorip- 
tions, useful tables and suggestions are illustrated and 
described. Size 8% x 11 in. 6 pp. Price $1.00. 

17. The Home of Beauty. A booklet containing fifty prise designs 
for small brick houses submitted im national competition by 
architects. Texts by Aymar Embury II, Arohitest. Bise 
8 x 10 in. 72 pp. rice 60 cents. 

18. Architectural Details in Bréclework. Three series of beautiful 
half-tone prints of brickwork detail, contained in olosed 
folders suitable for standard vertical letter file. The three 
series contain 124 prints in all. Bize 834 x 11 in. Price $1.00 
per set. 

601. Bungalow and Small House Plans. Four booklets eontainiag 
plans for attractive small brick houses, containing 8-4, 5 & 
and 7-8 rooms. 50 pp. III. 8:4 x 11 in. Æ oents eaoh, $1. 
for the set. 

BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

The General Fireproofing Company, Youngstown, Ohie. 

975. The Fireproofing Handbook. A book dealing with the subject 
of fireproof construction through the use of Self Ser 
Trussit, Bxpanded Metal, Metal Lath and Steel Lumber. 
pp. 8% x 11 inches. 

976. Building for Permanenos Gnd Beauty. A book om home 
building. Illustrates and desoribes the use of metal lath as a 
stucco and plaster base. 82 pp. 55 x 7% inches. 

Milwaukee Corrugating Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

1199. “Metallic Construction for the Modern Home." 16 p. illus. 
and descriptive booklet showing the interior of homes built 
with “Milcor’ Stay Rib. 

National Manufacturing Oo., Sterling, III. 

404. "National Garage Hardware’ is a 82 page book, 6 x 9 in. 
illustrating a number of garages with their corresponding 
working drawings. The booklet describes the equipment for 
those of simpie deeign to those of more elaborate proportions. 

North Western Expanded Metal Ce., 1204 Old Olen Blas. 
Chicago, Il. 

973. "Home Building.” 6 x 9 in. 86 pp. Illus. Oatalog for the 

e prospective nome Bunder, explaining tue use of m lath. 

ruscon Steel Company, Youngstown 0. 

21. Trwscon Floorstyle Construction. Form D-852 Oentaims eem- 

plete Erg and illustrations of Floortype installations. 16 pp. 
" x n. 

22. Trusoon Standard Bwilding. Form D-396. Deseribes Truscos 
Standard Steel Buildings, with diagrams, illustrations of iB- 
stallations, descriptive matter and list of users. 48 pp. III. 
8% x 11 in. 

23. Truscon Building Products. Form D-876. Contains a brief 
description of each of the Truscon Products. 112 pp. Ill. 

24. Modern School Construction. Form D-395. Oontains illustra- 
tions of schools, with typical elevations, showing advantages ef 
Truscon Products for this construction. 16 pp. M. 

BUILDERS’ HARDWARE—See Hardware 

BUILT-IN FEATURES—See also Bathroom Fixtures. 

Fain Manufacturing Co., Norfolk, Va. 

1102. “The Fain Fold-Away Room,” 4-page folder, illustrat- 
ing by photographs and diagrams the extra room that requires 
only six-inch depth space. 

Murphy Door Bed Co., 22 W. Monroe Street, Chieage, III. of 

402. “Year Book." Showing a mumber of plans aad interiors 
efficiency type apartments, homes and apartment hotels. 

National Mill and Lumber Co., 2 Rector Street, New York. 

1081. 10-page Illustrated Folder. Deecribes the necessity and al- 
vantages of a National Built-In Ironing Board. 

1124. “Out of the Way in a Jé3y," 10-page illustrated folder de- 
scribing the mechanism of the Built-In Iroming Board. Its 
appearance in use and when tucked away are clearly shows. 

BUTTS-—Ree Hinges 4 Butte 

CABINETS, MEDICINE 


Ness Warming & Ventilating Co., 1204-7 Tacoma Bidg., Chisago, 


804. The Hess Sanitary Medicine Cabinet Lockers and Mirrors. 
Desoript ion with details of an enameled steel medicine cabinet 
for bathrooms. 20 pp. Ill. 4x6 im. 

CANYAB—£f&ee Keofing Materinis 

CARPRNTERBS' TOOLS—See also Edge Tools 

CASEMENTS—(See Doors and Windows) 

CAREMENT MAHDWARE-—See Window Mardware. 

OAULKING AND GLAZING COMPOUND d 

Toch Bros., 110 E. 42d Street, New York. (See listing under 

Cement Paint.) 

ä (Moth Proof) York. 
o reducts Corp., 50 Union Square, New Yor 

969. An 8-puge (iustrated booklet describing the meders wardrobe 


8 05 of aromatio red cedar, thus insuring clothes against 
moths. 


1179. “A Modern Home Feature" 8 p. Illus folder showing 43 
eloset, its installation in several modern apartment 
and several testimonial letters 
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CON -SER -TEX 
Roofing 


durable covering for roof gar- 
dens, flat roofs, porch floors, sleep- 
ing balconies, sun-parlors, etc. 


It is a specially treated, strong can- 
vas material prepared by a special 
chemical process that makes it water- 
proof and immune to the ravages of 
mildew and rot. Con-ser-tex appeals 
to architects and builders because it 
possesses all the qualities that go to 
make an ideal covering. Itis reason- 
able in cost; possesses long life; 
easy to lay; attractive in appe arance ; 
deadens the noise of wind and rain; 
will not crack, stretch, shrink, curl 
or peel. 
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Con-ser-tex Canvas roofing will build up 
for you a constant profitable good will 
business. 


Write for copy of our new illustrated 
booklet—A, "Roofing Facts and Figures.” 


WILLIAM L. BARRELL CO. 
of New York, Inc. 
50 Leonard Street New York City 


Chícago Distributors: California Distributors: X 
Geo. B. Carpenter 4 Ce. Waterhouse- Wilcox Co. SD X SR SESE 
430-440 North Wells St. San Francisco 4 Los Angeles AN M n 
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Office—T he 
Suburban Con- 
struction P. 
^ ue nia 5 aA 7. 
ase on 
SUBURBAN CONSTRUCTION CO. HT Heriot. 
BUILDERS OF GOOD HOUSES 
Telephone Leonia sevee-five-two 


$10 Central Avenue, 
Leonia, N. J. 


October llth., 1925. 


Bishopric Manufacturing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Attention Mr. Wn. Temple 


Gentlemen:- 


We have used Bishopric Board for 
the last 7 or 8 years as a base for our stucco 
work. In our judgment, after having used most 
everything else, we believe Bishopric Board to 
be the best thing there is in the market today. 


The Roll 
and the 


Drum 


Bishopric Base is shipped in rolls 100 
square fect to the roll. It is easily 
handled, quickly cut to desired size 
and there is no waste. 


We believe there are other cheaper methods 
of applying stucco, but it has not been our idea or 
policy to reduce cost at the expense of construction. 


Wishing you every success, we are 


Very truly yours, 


SUBURBAN CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Bishopric Siu 

M om packed in a 

Presídent. metal drun 

venting G 
tion and k 
either in trai sit NA. 
storage, or on the |! r1 
job. || 


Bishopric Stucco and Bishopric Base offer to builders two 


priceless. in;redients—quality and integrity. Back of these is — — | 
eighteen ycars’ experience in the manufacture of building — 
materials built to endure. — A 
Bishopric n.aterials are carried in stock by dealers everywhere | DR! 
for pant delivery. If you wish further information concern- BISHO J K 
ing Bishopric, we have prepared for you an interesting book, AE 
Bishopric for All Time and Clime," that will be sent without STU aco 
obligation. Write for it today. NATERPROOF —., 
SSHOPRIC MFG "^ | | | ! 
he BISHOPRIC MANUFACTURING G — 
With K CINCINNATI OHO — J 
i RE . A. K AAN, „ CATIADA ^ 


“The BISHOPRIC MEG. CQ. OF CALIFORNIA 
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Stucco Over Bishopric Base “A Complete Wall Unit for All Time and Clime; 
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With a Touch of the Old 


By C. W. Wilson 


ESTLED snugly at the base of the pieturesque foot- 
hills that flank the city of Meriden, Connecticut to the 
west, is a two-story seven-room residence designed in 

old English style, possessing many points of interest and at- 


tractiveness. 


Its rustie beauty is singularly in keeping with the surround- 
ing landscape; its unobtrusive quality blends admirably with 
the tints of nature’s own painting. 
the foundation stone, and a background of heavy-leaved shade 
trees completes the picture of sylvan charm. 

Natural stone has been freely used to produce the desired 
rural atmosphere. Porch walls and columns are made of this 
material, laid in random rubble, and a huge stone chimney 
spanning a wide portion of the front, is a dominant note of the 


exterior treatment. 


The walls are of stucco made of Atlas White, and the gable 
is half timbered in English style. 
main entrance. The roof is of slate, having a slight overhang 
over the entrance and walls. 


Architecturally, 
the design shows an 
admirable sense of 
balance and propor- 
tion, with the gable 
and chimney solidly 
emphasized, and the 
walls. between them 
recessed. The effect 
of the long, low 
horizontal lines is to 
give the housé an air 


Detail of Front 
Entrance 


Shrubbery creeps up to 


A brick wall frames the 
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View in the Dining 
Room 


of solidity and per- 
m^nence. 

Consistent with 
the best ideas of in- 
terior planning, the 
rooms are ample in 
size but compact. A 
small hallway, suf- 
ficient for a medium 
sized house, gives en- 
entrance to a large, 
well lighted living 
room. The room centers about the massive open fireplace 
that is characteristic of old English homes, and paneled walls 
and beamed ceiling carry out the design. To the right is a 
modern sun porch having an open entrance to a terrace that 
leads to the grounds behind the house. 

The dining room is lighted from two sides and presents 
a cheerful aspect, as shown in the illustration above, with 
simple plastered walls. A refectory dining table has at its 
head and foot a reproduction of one of the earliest types of 
chairs, known as the ‘‘Caquesterise,’’ with linenfold covering 
and carvings in the paneled back. 

A breakfast aleove adjoining the dining room looks out 
on a garden massed with many colored flowers and well kept 
trees. Beyond the alcove is the kitchen and pantry, arranged 
with simplicity and convenience. A tile lavatory is located 
at the far end of the hall. | 

The plan shown here displays a well thought out apportion- 
ment of the available space, and an effective layout of the 
rooms. "Two of the bedrooms are provided with fireplace, and 
a bathroom opens into the master bedroom and hall It is 
floored with tile, and equipped with marble tub and separate 
tiled shower compartment. 

A maid's room and bath is separated from the other rooms 
by a small passage. Closet space is adequate and accessible. 


Second Floor Plan 
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Build M Beller 


OING back in memory a num- 
ber of years to the time when 
the writer was fairly young, 

he recalls his experiences with clients 
who employed him to design homes. 
Those experiences were duplicated 
by other men in the same line of 
work and are being duplicated to- 
day wherever people live who wish 
to have homes of their own and find 
men who draw plans for houses. 

The client never wishes to give 
credit to the man who draws the 
plans. Oh no. He and his wife 
have purchased books of plans that 
were advertised in popular maga- 
zines, or whieh they found adver- 
tised perhaps in builders’ periodicals 
which they purchased on news- 
stands for the purpose of hunting 
for such advertisements. 

After studying the books for 
many evenings and failihg to find 
ihe plan that embodies their ideas 
of what the ideal home nest should 
be, they make sketehes, whieh they 
of course feel are complete and take 
them to **a man to draw them so a 
contractor can understand them. 

The first shock experienced by the 
client is that administered by the 
„man who draws plans, when he 
refuses to consider that the draw- 
ings are complete enough for him to 
put on the necessary finishing 
touches for five or ten dollars. 

It is thought to be a terrible thing 
for him to think he is entitled to five 
per cent. of the cost after all the 
real work has been done and all he 
has to do is to sit down in his com- 
fortable office and draw it out on a 
piece of paper—work that the client 
knows he just enjoys doing because 
he is so interested in such things. 

Very often the man who intends 
to build purchases for a few dollars 
a set of drawings for a house that 
almost suits him, marks changes on 
it with a pencil and sends it to the 
man from whom he bought it, with 
a request for an estimate of what it 
will cost to make the changes. The 
reply is generally disconcerting and 
a hunt is made for a contractor who 
will undertake the job. 

The writer had a few clients who 
were willing to pay him his regular 
fee and he can testify that he earned 
it several times over before the job 


By Ernest McCullough 


was off his hands. Finally he had 
to give up such work as it did not 
pay. Before doing so however he 
fixed a minimum sum for doing work 
on buildings costing less than a cer- 
tain amount, figuring the usual per- 
centage, on buildings of more value. 

The effect of charging the higher 
fee was to make clients increasingly 
exacting because they wished to 
make him earn what he was getting, 
and he had to give up low and 
medium-cost residence design be- 
cause it did not pay. 


N this line of work the ''builder- 
architect! has a free field and the 

interest taken today in such build- 
ings by builders’ periodicals, wom- 
en's magazines, lumber, brick, 
cement, tile and plaster manufactur- 
ers has produced many creditable 
designs from which a choice may be 
made. | 

The ‘‘builder-architect’’ however 
does not have the free hand and de- 
lightful experience that might be im- 
plied by the statement that many 
ereditable designs are in existence. 
It is seldom that a client finds his 
ideal house in any book he consults. 
Some changes must be made and 
the ‘‘builder-architect’’ finds, as 
does his client, that these books are 
more often inspirational than di- 
rectional. 

Were they followed always, then 
the ‘‘builder - architect’ would 
hardly be interested in learning 
anything about the principles of 
good planning. With the advent of 
the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau has come a decided improve- 
ment in our domestic architecture, 
and periodicals now employ only 
architects of good standing, men of 
real ability, to prepare their stock 
plans. 

Since few clients can be made to 
understand that a designer should 
be paid a fee large enough to cover 
his services and since there is need 
for the general public to be edu- 
eated to the appreciation of good 
architecture, this production of 
stock plans is an excellent thing. 

With this flood of plans the 
'"builder-architeet" has an excel- 
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lent opportunity to cultivate a rare 
taste in the planning and design of 
homes, provided he seriously studies 
the plans he sees. In this way, and 
in this way alone, can he understand 
in time why some exteriors look very 
well, some not so well and some are 
bad. 

For such a man some hints may be 
of value in helping him look for 
good points and he will thus be able 
to serve his community by helping to 
cultivate taste. He must get away 
from the Gus and Harry ways of 
doing business, in which a con- 
tractor agrees to build a house and 
the owner takes it merely because 
he gets a certain number of rooms 
for a certain number of dollars. 

The ‘‘builder-architect’’ knows 
that in every house there are walls, 
floors and a roof and so does the 
owner but it is the duty of every 
man connected with the building 
business to show that walls and 
roofs have features that may be 
given individuality. The builder in 
every community has much to do 
with its prosperity. 


F his sole idea is to make money, 

he is likely to give his customers 
nothing more than they ask for, in 
this way oftentimes stamping a large 
section with signs of ignorance of 
beauty and intellectual mediocrity. 
When the area is covered, the ap- 
pearance of the long rows of plain 
buildings repels people of a better 
grade and in a few years the plain- 
ness and drabness of the district be- 
comes a by-word. The builder in 
time is known as a man of no 
originality and people begin to shun 
him and his plan books. 

The desire for ‘‘something differ- 
ent’’ exists in the breasts of all peo- 
ple and can be exploited by the man 
who is able intelligently to tell pros- 
pective clients why one house pleases 
them more than another. But he 
cannot tell them until he really 
knows himself and possesses some 
simple rules to enable him to make 
comparisons. | 

Many scholars have made studies 
of outstanding examples of ancient 
architecture in order to determine, 
if such a thing were possible, the 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Homey Dutch Colonial House 


HE Duteh Colonial type of 
house will always be a prime 
favorite with those who en- 

joy the quiet, subdued and homelike 
aspeet that this style of architecture 
imparts. Individual taste can go 
far in adding many distinetive 
touches to such a residence, without 
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impairing the unity and freedom of 
the design. 

The two-story seven-room house 
shown here possesses the solid, yet 
graceful lines charaeteristie of its 
style. The Dutch roof with its wide 
overhang is the dominating feature 
of the exterior, and stamps the resi- 
denee with an assuranee of dignity 
and sobriety. 

Not less worthy of note is the 
ehimney, rising like a buttress on 
cne side, and adding its strength and 
weight to the stability of the home. 
A wide dormer window, flanked by 
two smaller ones, peep from the 
slope of the roof and break its un- 
varving surface. 


NE 


The exterior to the second-story 
floor level is of stueco, with siding 
above. The base of the chimney is 
also plastered. Green shutters on 
the broad windows form an effective 
contrast. An open terrace with a 
tile floor spans the. front and is 
sheltered by the wide overhang. In 
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the rear is a smaller poreh also 
floored in tile. 

The interior arrangement is com- 
pact and economical, yet it is most 
complete and attractive. A central 
stairway serves all rooms in a prac- 
tical and convenient manner. Í 

In the service arrangements of the 


LUE Print Plans and 
Specifications of many 
Beautiful Homes of Mod- 
erate Cost can be supplied 


at a nominal price by BuiLD- 
ING AGE and THE BUILDERS’ 


JOURNAL, 239 West 39th 


Street, New York. 
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first floor the architects have worked 
out a scheme that will accord with 
the highest demands of the mistress 
of the house. | 

At one side of the kitchen is the 
entry with refrigerator iced from | 
the outside, but opening into the 
kitchen so as to save steps. On the 
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opposite side is the pantry and 
breakfast aleove. Steps to and from 
the dining room have been reduced 
to a minimum. 

Plenty of cupboard space is pro- 
vided in both kitehen and pantry; 
there is a built in ironing board, and 
in the entry is a toilet easily ac- 
cessible from the service rooms. 

Four bedrooms, two baths and 
very generous closets are well laid 
out on the second floor. The bath- 
rooms adjoin and are placed above 
the first floor toilet, thus economiz- 
ing in plumbing. A servant’s room 
and bath are on the third floor, and 
a cellar extends under the entire 
house. 
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How the first floor of this | E 
house cam be artistically STA, VA 
furnished shown here in 

perspective section 
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suggesting to the mistress of the 
house how she can suitably bring out 
its individuality and characteristics 
by proper furnishing. 

The empty room baffles the ordi- 
nary mind. Lack of ability to vis- 
ualize its possibilities prevents 
many a purchaser from appreciat- 
ing a well arranged interior. By 
sketching out an artistic arrange- 
ment of furnishings, a house, even 
while in the blue print stage, may be 
made attractive to the purchaser. 


Designed Specially 
for 
Building Age 
and 
The Builders’ Journal 
By R. C. Hunter 
& Brother, 


Architects 


A perspective section of the first 
floor shown on this page illustrates 
how the interior can be furnished 
and also gives a clear idea of the 
satisfactory arrangement of rooms. 

The kitchen and pantry can be 
studied to especial advantage, and 
the distribution of lamps and chairs 
will indicate how a tasty living room 
can be fashioned. 

One of the greatest helps that the 
contractor or speculative builder can 
find in disposing of his houses is by 
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Spending 
the School 


Fund to 
Advantage 


Grade School, 


Abington Township 


Pennsylvania 


construction has undergone 

such radical changes in recent 
years as the public school building, 
unless it is the factory. In both cases 
the underlying causes for the change 
are substantially the same. 

Both school and factory are essen- 
tially plants for the production of a 
highly specialized output. In one 
materials are in the making; in the 
other character. And, inasmuch as 
both call for a very definite adapta- 
tion of means to an end, modern effi- 
ciency has demanded that they take 
on the aspect best fitted to their re- 
spective purposes. 

Thus we have noted a transition 
in school architecture from a ginger- 
bread type of construction, which 
professed to be decorative, to the 


| Pda no other branch of 


present-day tendency of eliminating 
everything extraneous and focusing 
on the big business of education and 
mental and bodily development. 
And if beauty is to be determined 
by the degree of adjustment between 
the means employed and the pur- 
pose effected, then the new public 
school buildings of America are 
truly beautiful. 

In considering the building of 
schools, both architect and con- 
tractor should not lose sight of pres- 
ent-day construction costs. Appro- 
priations that a decade ago would 
have permitted a liberal program of 
ornament and design, today are 
barely sufficient for the lowest com- 
mon denominator of utility. 

As a result, school children are 
being deprived of their normal five 
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hours a day of attendance. It is use- 
less to rail against city councils and 
boards of edueation for their nig- 
gardliness. It is necessary to make 
the most of what we yet may 
spend.’’ 

The builder, then, should reduce 
his formula of school building to a 
basis of actual necessity. Whétever 
of decorative value can then be 
added at least does not rob the child. 

In illustration of what may be ac- 
complished from the standpoint of 
economy, utility and artistic design, 
BUILDING AGE here presents views 
of the new grade school of Abington 
Township, Pennsylvania, erected 
from plans by Heacock and Hokan- 
son, architects, of Philadelphia. 
Moore & Company, of Philadelphia, 
were the contractors. 
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Simplicity is the keynote of this 
building. From the cement side- 
walks to the bell-eupola (a very nec- 
essary adjunet in eountry schools), 
the architects have held themselves 
rigidly to the business of providing 
a school building. Not a furbelew 
or a gimeraek appears either out- 
side or in. 

The front portion of the build- 
ing is approximately 214x49 feet, 
with a rear portion 133x64 feet in 
size. On one floor are ten class- 
rooms, a large auditorium and gym- 
nasium, two offices, a medical de- 
partment, sewing room and toilets. 
The corridors are wide and acces- 
sible, and the ceilings high. 

The exterior walls are of six-inch 
hollow tile, with a four-inch pressed 
brick facing. The roof is of composi- 
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tion shingles. The main entrance is 
approached from a cement terrace 
elevated a few steps above the side- 
walk level, and terrace walls and 
entrance are trimmed with blue- 
stone, which also forms the exterior 
window trim. Three granite steps 
lead from the terrace to the ves- 
tibule. 

Slender Colonial columns support 
a pediment, entablature and arch ad- 
mirably proportioned and giving the 
entire building a perfect balance. 
This is the only exterior ornamenta- 
tion. 

To the right of the entrance is a 
prineipal's office, 12x16 feet in size, 
and to the left is a teachers’ rooin of 
equal dimensions. Both rooms are 


N small communities, the ex- 
pendsture of the appropria- 
tion for school buildings often 
depends on the judgment of the 
contractor. It is frequently 
left for him to say what extras 
shall be added, and what 
changes $n design may best be 
made to stretch the school fund 
a little further. The wisdom 


of providing the utmost for the 
child’s welfare and the mini- 
mum for needless ornamenta- 


tion is apparent. 4 school 
building should be sightly, but 
not extravagant. We publish 
here an evidence of sound 
economy and serviceable de- 
Sign. 


provided with toilet and lavatory, 
and to the rear of the principal’s 
office is a supply room. The vesti- 
bule, lobby and corridor have com- 
position flooring. 

The class rooms average 29x23 feet 
in size, equipped with extra-sized 
windows, individual closets and 
wardrobes and blackboards. The 
wardrobes are furnished with slid- 
ing doors. 

The auditorium oeeupies the cen- 
ter of the building and is 68x53 feet 
in dimensions, with a stage 37x18 2-3 
feet. A skylight in 36 sections, pro- 
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vided with diffusing sash, lights the 
interior. There is a 5-foot wainscot 
along each wall. 

The stage is lighted by three win- 
dows, and is equipped with a mov- 
ing picture curtain, the operator’s 
booth being located in a balcony out- 
side the auditorium. The floor of 
this room can be cleared for gym- 
nasium practice and games. 

In the rear of the auditorium is 
a medical and dental room and a 
sewing room. Toilets and lavatories 
are provided in each of the side cor- 
ridors, with composition floors, steel 
partitions and skylights. 

The basement contains the heating 
plant, manual training rooms, and 
storage rooms. 

Leading from the corridors a 
either end of the building, and fac- 
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eourts that flank the rear 


ing the 
portion, are two porches, 12 x 36 feet 


in size. These are enelosed so as to 
afford protection in inclement weath- 
er, and have cement floors and steps 
leading to the courts. Arched door- 
ways provide an ornamental varia- 
tion to the sides of the building. 

A two-foot cement wash for the 
drainage of water is constructed at 
the base of the walls. and cement 
walks lead to the various entrances. 

This school building is but one of 
a great number that have been built 
throughout the country in recent 
years embodying the ideas of prac- 
ticality and economy. The enter- 
prising builder will carry out its les- 
sons in other types of construction. 


ITH the realization that 
W beauty expressed in the 

home reflects the highest 
type of citizenship, the Indianapolis 
Home Builders Association has 
erected as a demonstration of cor- 
rect methods in home building a 
model house in the north residence 
section of Indianapolis. 

Illustrated in these pages, the resi- 
dence displays a thorough attention 
to detail, and yet includes none of 
the extravagances that would place 
it beyond the means of the ordinary 
house owner. Comfort, convenience 
and modernity have been secured 
with a proper consideration of 
values. 

The structure is in the English 
cottage style, with stucco walls re- 
lieved by a gable roof of weathering 
green slate. The setting is an ar- 
tistic one, with vistas of tree-clad 
hills and valleys to the rear, and a 
garden in front planted with cedars 
and shrubbery. 

A cement and brick walk that sur- 
mounts two low terraces leads to the 
main entrance, which is framed by 

an ornamental border that is carried 
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Dignity and Style 
in Model Home 


The main entrance to the model house 
of Indianapolis is shown here, with a 


view of the side porch above, and the 
wing containing the breakfast room at 
the right 


out also in the borders of the French 
windows that balance the doorway 
on both sides. 

In the vestibule are two closets for 
wraps and umbrellas, and a wide 
hallway runs the depth of the house. 
To the right is the living room, 
spanning the full depth, and open- 
ing through two French doors to a 
covered porch, floored with tile. 

Three casement windows at front 
and back afford 
ample lighting, and 
a tile fireplace is 
situated between the 
doors to the porch. 
The tone of the room 
is dull gray, with a 
putty shade of 
papering. An ex- 
tension of wide 
panels is built from 
the mantel to the 
ceiling line, in Eng- 
lish style. 

On the opposite 
side of the house is 
the dining room, 
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lighted by six windows, and leading 
to the breakfast room, which 1s 
situated in a hexagonal bay, project- 
ing as a sun parlor from the side of 
the house. 

The dining room is furnished in 
a solid walnut set of the Tudor 
period, with gray wallpaper and silk 
window draperies of rose and gold. 
The breakfast room is finished in old 
ivory with glazed chintz window 
hangings. 

Beyond the dining room is the 
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Indianapolis Builders Co-operate 
to Erect Moderate Priced 
Home of Refinement 


kitchen, 14 x 10 feet, with two cup- 
boards providing shelving and 
drawer space, a white tile sink board 
extending the width of the room, an 
automatic refrigerator, and a white 
enamel range equipped with fresh 
air oven, thermostat and automatic 
pilot light. 

An electrically operated ventilator 
in an upper corner assures proper 
circulation of air, and the arrange- 
ment of the equipment has been de- 
vised for the convenience of the 


A formal garden in the rear against 


which the white of the house makes 

a vivid dash of color. To the right is 

the living room fireplace, and below 
is the garage 


housewife. The kitchen is floored 
with linoleum. 4S toilet in the rear 


corner of the half is hidden from 


view by a mirror door. 

One wing of the second floor is 
occupied by a large bedroom and 
dressing room, containing four pair 
of casement windows. An innova- 
tion in bedroom furniture is a com- 
plete metal set including bed, chest 
of drawers, dresser, table, and chairs. 
The finish is in dark 
walnut. 

The opposite side 
of the house con- 
tains two bedrooms. 


A bathroom with "d = 


white tile floor and 
wainscot is located 
at one end of the 
hall, containing elec- 
trie heater, shower 
and pedestal fix- 
tures. 

A Bessler disap- 
pearing stairway at 
the second floor 
landing leads to the 
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. attic, which is equipped for a chil- 


dren's room, and also contains stor- 
age space. The walls are lined with 
Celotex insulation. 

The house contains a full base- 
ment with stone walls and cement 
floor. The laundry is equipped with 
heater, water softener, driers and 
two electric washing machines. Coal 
and fruit storage space are pro- 
vided in the cellar, which also con- 
tains the furnace. 

In the rear of the house is a formal 
garden, across which a winding 
walk leads to the garage. This is 
large enough for two cars. 

Plans for the house were drawn 
by the Architects’ Small House Ser- 
vice Bureau of Indianapolis, and 
the landscaping was designed by 
F. L. Palmer. Many of the prin- 
cipal contracting firms and material 
dealers in Indianapolis contributed 
to the work of construction. 

In advertising this house the daily 
newspapers were liberally supplied 
with accounts of its financing and 
construction, and an elaborately 


illustrated booklet entitled ‘‘Home,’” 
was prepared for general circulation.. 
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Building Homes by 


the Thousand 


How Louis Gold Became the Largest 
Builder of Homes in the World 


By Emil Raymond 


of homes in the world! To 
Louis Gold, realtor and build- 
er of New York City, goes this dis- 


T* biggest individual builder 


tinction for having erected 7,000 


homes in the past twenty years, and 
for having built 4,000 of these in 
the past eighteen months. 

There may be corporations whose 
building enterprises exceed the rec- 
ord of Mr. Gold; builders who have 
constructed skyscrapers, apartment 
bloeks and industrial plants. But 
as an individual who has met the 
needs of the wage-earning home 
Owner, who has built houses for 
people to live in, Louis Gold stands 
alone. 

Other eities possess their builders 
who have done much to relieve the 
housing eongestion. Their work has 
been timely and equal to the need. 
Only because in New York Mr. Gold 


y. 
= 


found a situation far exceeding that 
in other parts of the country, was 
he able to surpass the records made 
in other cities. 

Mr. Gold is a practical man, or he 
could not have brought his vast pro- 
jects to successful completion. He 
is a visionary, too, or his part in the 
work could never have been done. It 
is the combination of these widely 
different traits that has enabled him 
to divine the need before it existed, 
and to meet it effectively when it 
came. 

Twenty years ago Mr. Gold de- 
cided to quit the insurance business 
in which he had made money, to 
turn his attention to real estate. His 
early years in this country, while 


Entire city blucks are constructed at 
one time in the Gold developments. 
Cost of construction is thereby re- 
duced, and the purchaser is the gainer 
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still an unlettered immigrant from 
Russia, had made him keen and 
alert. 

He knew what it meant to be 
thrown on his own resourees. He 
knew what it was to emerge victor- 
ious from an uphill struggle. He 
had been close to the border of de- 
feat oftener than he cares to remem- 
ber in the prosperity of today. But 
his natural intelligence and sturdy 
will furnished a guiding spirit be- 
hind his efforts. And he possessed 
the necessary faith in humanity to 
make friends. 

An opportunity occurred back in 
the 90’s that tested this quality in 
Louis Gold, and on that event, as 
circumstances proved, hung much of 
his future success. 

He was an insurance agent in 
those years, selling small policies in 
the crowded tenement district of 


New York's lower west side. These 
people were industrious and saving, 
but far from rich. Came the panic 
which swept away many large for- 
tunes and gulped down the small re- 
sources of the poor. 

Louis Gold's poliey holders were 
among those affected. Premiums 
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A glimpse of the dining room and liv- 
ing room in a home designed for the 
average citizen 


could no longer be paid. The money 
value of the policies lapsed. Men 
and women were faced with the pos- 
sibility of losing the entire savings 
of years. 

They appealed to Mr. Gold to tide 
them over. He made personal loans 
to them in their distress; advanced 
the payments on their policies; took 
no notes and charged no interest, 
for that was against the law; he 
acted only on their word and his 
own faith. 

He was not the loser in the long 

in. Every cent was eventually re- 
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A typical one-family house built on 
one of the Gold additions. The style 
of architecture is varied in each 
group. Floor plans are shown below 


paid; and in later years, when he 
offered his houses for sale, these 
people remembered, and when their 
own improved circumstances per- 
mitted them to buy, they bought 
from Mr. Gold. 

It was his far-seeing vision that 
led him to the field of real estate and 
building. He had saved a little capi- 
tal, and he invested in lots that were 
begging on the market. They were 
in a tract in Brooklyn far out and 
neglected. They were off the beaten 
path, with no transit facilities and 
no improvements. 

But Mr. Gold peered into the fu- 
ture. He foresaw that the consolida- 
tion of New York and Brooklyn 
would bring a great influx of resi- 
dents over the river; he knew that a 
subway would come, and that these 
lots would soar in value. 

So he held on and waited. When 
the boom came he started to build. 
Iie had accumulated many lots by 
that time. And as fast as framework 
could be enclosed his houses were 
sold, for he was on the crest of the 
wave. The rest was easy. In his 
own words he says: 

„The contractor who builds for 
sale may expect only disappointment 
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Floor plans of the house shown above 

display the simplicity and convenience 

carried out in every detail of the 
interior 
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if he goes about it in the usual man- 
ner of two or three houses at a time. 
Many things make it difficult for a 
plan like that to yield much profit. 

In the first place, if the con- 
tractor is building only a small 
group, he has to pay more for each 
house than if he builds in large 
quantities. Next, if he expects to 
get a big profit out of a small under- 
taking, the priee on each house will 
be too high to make them easy to 
sell. | 

“If he is content with small 
profits, he soon finds that the unex- 
pected turn of events, such as de- 
lays, rise in labor eosts or materials, 
wipes out his margin altogether, and 
leaves him working for nothing. 

** And finally the contractor who 
builds only a few houses at a time 
soon reaches the end of his posssibili- 
ties, for property values rise about 
him so rapidly, often on aecount of 
the improvements that he himself is 
making, that he cannot buy lots in 
the vicinity at a reasonable price.“ 

How, then, is the builder to pro- 
ceed?“ he was asked. 

Have enough land of your own 
before you begin to build," was the 
reply. Buy when lots are cheap; 
they will always inerease in value 
when building begins. And buy 

enough; so that you won't be stop- 
ved short by having no more land 
‘to build on.“ 

Mr. Gold can speak with author- 
ity on this point, for it is the method 
he himself „has pursued. He pur- 


The exterior of these two-family 
houses shows the varied architectural 
note that gives distinction 


chased tracts of large area, and sub- 
divided his own blocks. He laid out 
his streets and built his houses in 
great numbers. 

** By buying land in large parcels 
you get it cheaper than by waiting 
until it has been subdivided. 

„By building in large quantities, 
you get the advantage of big dis- 
counts, and this saving can also be 
passed along. Thus, when your 
house is ready to be sold, you can 
dispose of it at a lower price than 
the small builder can afford, and by 
selling in large quantities you can 
afford to take a smaller profit and 
still come out ahead. 

So it was done. Tract after tract 
was opened by Mr. Gold in the past 
year and a half—Astoria Gardens, 
Forest Hills, Woodside, Floral Park, 
Bronx Gardens, Astoria Village and 
Park Hill. Each enterprise involved 
the building of from 200 to 1,000 
houses. 

In planning these homes that sold 
so well, Mr. Gold displayed again a 
knowledge of the real needs of the 
people who were to live in them. 

The man who wants a costly 
home will generally build one him- 
self,’’ declares Mr. Gold. ‘‘For the 
contractor who builds to sell, sim- 
plicity should be the only rule and 
sound construction the only extrav- 
agance. 

Aud in dealing with your pur- 
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Floor plans of a typical two-family 
residence, showing economy of design 
and arrangement 


chasers, your price should always be 
one that will leave the buyer a mar- 
gin of profit. In other words, sell at 
such a price that the buyer can sell 
it himself at a profit. That is the 
only fair play in business. 

„Never hold a man to a bargain 
he is unable to carry out. Cancel 
the contract and return it to him 
rather than create a dissatisfied 
client. The cancellation will -only 
mean a postponement. He will re- 
turn in time and bring his friends."' 
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This residence in Greenville, S. C., was awarded the third prize 


Better Homes in 
AMERICA 


signs of the Better Homes in America 

eompetition, awarded last July to the 
local committees of Atlanta, Ga. and Green- 
ville, S. C., respeetively, are shown in this issue 
of BuiLDING Ace. A description of the house 
designed by the local committee of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., which was awarded the first prize, was 
given in these columns last month. 

The house pictured on this page is the one 
that was built in Greenville at a cost of $7,000, 
and secured the third prize. It is a two-story 
residence containing nine rooms and two bath- 
rooms. It is in modified Colonial style, with two 
gables as the exterior architectural feature. - 

A garden, in which the trees were carefully 
preserved, spans the front of the house, and a 
terraced walk leads to the main entrance, which 
is reached by asmall porch. The foundation up 
to the first story level is of brick, with porch 
columns of the same material. 

A center hall leads to the living room on the 
left, 16 x 30 feet in size, with a large fireplace 
and two doors leading to a side veranda. Built 
in bookshelves are a feature of this room, and 
casement windows are placed at opposite sides 
of the room. 

To the right of the hall is the dining room, 
which opens into a breakfast room, which gives 


T second and third prize winning de- 


ACCESS ne kitchen. An unusual feature of 
this is» a spare bedroom and bath on the 
fiv used as a guest room. A pantry, 


' porch are located beyond the 


oor eontains a bedroom 14 x 20 
ace and two closets; and on the 
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opposite side are a smaller bedroom, 
and a nursery, with a bathroom con- 
veniently located between them with 
an entrance only from the hall. A 
playroom is provided adjoining the 
nursery, containing a closet to be 
used only for children's things. A 
feature of the master bedroom is an 
eleetrie light switeh which floods the 
entire lower floor with light in ease 
of emergency. 

The demonstration of this house 
was eondueted by the Women's Bu- 
reau of the Chamber of Commerce, 
headed by Mrs. Robert I. Woodside, 
and 24 business firms co-operated in 
the task. More than 18,000 persons 
visited the home. Interest of school 
ehildren and parents was enlisted by 
holding an essay contest for which 
prizes were awarded. 

Lectures were given on the subjeet 
of better homes and domestic science ; 
a ‘‘better kitchen’’ contest was held 
as a special feature with three prizes 
offered; a modern laundry demon- 
stration was part of the program, 
and the use of electric labor-saving 
deviees in the homes was given spe- 
cial attention. 

City offieials took a prominent 
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The floor plans of this two-story house in 
Greenville, S. C., show a serviceable arrange- 
ment. A feature that will appeal to the mother 
are the nursery and playroom on the second 
floor. Below is a bedroom and bath for the guest 
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part in making the Better Homes 
campaign a success, and the Red 
Cross, Community Service and other 
eivie and social organizations gave 
their aid. Motion pictures were 
shown in the local theatres, and the 
newspapers gave the project daily 
comment. 

Three designs were entered by the 
Better Homes Committee of Atlanta, 
Ga., one of them being a five-room 


the Atlanta Committee 


bungalow to cost about $6,750; 
another a large residence built at a 
eost of $13,500, and the third the re- 
modeling of a negro home at a cost 
of $3,750. 

As the rules of the contest did not 
permit the consideration of any 
dwellings exceeding $10,000 in cost, 
the more expensive design was eli- 
minated from the competition. The 
prize was awarded for the bungalow 
design, which is shown here. 

This house is set in a garden that 
was beautified by the committee, and 
has a brick foundation and porch 


columns, and a terrace across the en- 


tire front. From the porch, en- 
trance is gained immediately into the 
living room, which gives access to the 
remainder of the house. A dining 
room with built in china closet, and 
a eommodious kitchen are features. 

An inner hall communieates with 
the two bedrooms, bath, and also has 
an entrance into the kitchen. Spe- 
cial details include a clothes-chute 
leading to the laundry in the cellar, 
kitchen compartments for brooms 
and ironing board, and built-in eup- 
boards in the kitchen and breakfast 
room. A laundry and heating plant 
are in the basement. 

The negro home, which is pictured 
on this page, was completely re- 
modeled under the direction of the 
Better Homes Committee. A porch 
` was erected, the gable added, and the 
interior arrangements improved. 


It was furnished 
at a cost of $885. 
The demonstra- 
tion in Atlanta re- 
ceived the co-op- 
eration of all civic 
organizations, and 


concerts were held E 
daily in each of the EI 
houses. Radio Ria 


est 


renee 
in: 


programs and lec- 


tures were 
given to 
arouse inter- 
est and the 
school chil- 
dren took ac- 
tive part. 

In addition 
to the major 
prizes award- 
ed by the 
Better Homes Committee in this con- 
test, special prizes were given to 
small communities owing to the large 
number of excellent demonstrations. 

A first prize of $200 in this group 
was given to Albermarle County, 
Virginia, where a committee ac- 
quired an old house in Charlottes- 
ville, and remodeled it largely 
through their own labor, including 
the painting and papering. 

Second prizes in 
this group were 
awarded to Con- 
way, Ark, and 
Coxton, Ky. In 
Conway a group of 
students in house 
planning designed 
a five room bunga- 
low which was 
erected at a cost of 
$2,400, and in Cox- 
ton a dilapidated 
cottage was re- 
modeled and beau- 
tified. Other prizes 
in this group went — - 
to Ft. Lauderdale, 

Fla., and Relay, 1 
Md. | 

Honorable men- 
tion in the main 
eoutest was award- 
ed to the loval com- 
mittees in Fayette- 
ville, Ark., which 
demonstrated a $3,- 
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The second prize in the Better Homes contest was 
awarded to Atlanta, Ga., on the design pictured here 


700 house; Costa Mesa, California, 
house costing $2,800; Sacramento, 
Calif., demonstration of five houses 
ranging from $6,000 to $9,000; 
Stockton, Calif., two houses costing 
$7,000 and $8,000; Pueblo, Colo., 
which demonstrated a Spanish house 
to cost $4,850; Crestview, Fla., 
which exhibited a remodeled house; 
Melbourne, Fla., a five-room cot- 
tage costing $5,600; Columbus, Ga., 
six-room bungalow, $6,000; Logans- 
port, Ind., four-room bungalow, $4,- 
000; Pendleton, Ind.  five-room 
bungalow, $3,000; Shreveport,. La., 
which demonstrated three houses 
ranging from $5,000 to $6,000; Al- 
bert Lea, Minn., four-room house 
costing $5,700; Bath, N. Y., six-room 
house to cost $3,800; Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., two demonstrations of a new 
house and a remodeled house. 


i e. ute" 


Living Room 


5.95 12:9" 19-5" 


Porc Te egact 


Simple and convenient arrangement of the rooms is 
displayed in this floor plan of the bungalow erected 
by the Atlanta Committe. 


The appointments and 


furnishings are of the best 
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BUILDING AGE and 
The Builders’ Jcurnal 


Selling Apartments by Stunt 


William I. Hohauser, Architect and Engineer 
Conrad Glazer Co. Owner and Builder 


HE success of the specula- 
| tive building venture lies as 
much in selling as in con- 

struetion. Excellent buildings from 
an architectural point of view fre- 
quently bring small returns to the 
investors because they have not suffi- 
ciently caught the public attention. 

In the renting of apartment build- 
ings, the same psychology holds good 
that creates a moving picture star, 
a tooth paste, or a breakfast food. 
Get the public in- 
terested; the de- 
mand will follow 
if your product 
has real value to 
warrant it. 

Conrad Glazer, 
realtor of New 
York City, real- 
ized this truism 
when he planned 
the construction 
of an apartment 
building in the 
Bronx more than 
a year ago. He 
wished for the 
maximum of | 
lieity to in! 
his proj 
felt that 
buildi: 


UBLICITY will serve to 
put over many an idea 
where the ordinary advertis- 
ing campaign will meet with 
difficulties. Where new apart- 
ment houses are being exten- 
sively built, a stunt“ that 
captures public attention will 
introduce your building with 
telling results. 


trusted to find tenants on its merits. 
Mr. Glazer did not stop at half 
measures. He proposed to name his 
building Woodrow Wilson Courts, 
and to dedicate it to the ex-presi- 
dent, who was still alive. However, 
he did not act without permission. 
Correspondence elicited from Mr. 
Wilson a favorable reply. Having 
won the privilege of using the de- 
sired name, Mr. Glazer went further. 
He decided to have a marble bust 
made of the ex- 
president, install 
it in one of the 
spacious courts of 
the projected 
building, and in- 
vite Mr. Wilson 
to attend the un- 
veiling ceremony 
that was planned. 
In February, 
1923, Mr. Wil- 
son’s permission 
had been gained 
to sit for the art- 
ist, and it seemed 
probable that he 
would have a rep- 
resentative at the 
dedieatory  exer- 
eises. 
Plans for the 
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building, mean- 
while, had gone 
forward. William 
I. Hohauser, ar- 
chitect and engi- 
neer of New York 
City, was com- 
missioned to pre- 
pare plans for 
two six-story 
strueturesoecupy- 
ing a commodious 1 
tract opposite De 5 a 
Voe Park in the M S 

Bronx. The sd wd 

buildings were B 
tocontain 528 - Ww 
rooms, arranged 
in 150 suites of 
from two to five 
rooms each. 

Construetion began in the fall, 
and on May 4, 1924, the building 
was far enough completed for the 
public exercises to be held. The 
death of Mr. Wilson had necessi- 
tated the abandonment of some of 
the proposed features. But permis- 
sion of the city authorities had been 
gained to hold the unveiling exer- 
eises in De Voe Park, across the 
street from the apartments. 

The event was widely advertised. 
Many public officials attended a 
luncheon given by Mr. Glazer pre- 
ceding the ceremonial, and a parade 
then proceeded to the park. Organ- 
wations of ex-service men were in 
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The floor plan of 
Yoodrow Wilson 
( Ourt shows the two 

uildings, one a square 
Structure, the other 
With curved front. The 
entrance courts, en- 
Closed areas and yards 


y 
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the ranks of marchers, and a boys’ 
band of 80 pieces led the procession. 

The stunt was successful in every 
particular. Several thousand per- 
sons witnessed the unveiling and 
listened to addresses made by prom- 
inent speakers. Tributes were paid 
to the new buildings as a notable im- 
provement to the district. Flags 
and bunting draped over the struc- 
tures formed a conspicuous picture. 
The entire scheme entailed extra 
labor and some expense, but the pub- 
licity gained was invaluable. 

The buildings are grouped about 
central courts and ample provision 
has been made for surrounding 


grounds. The 
walls are faced 
with pressed 
brick and orna- 
mented with terra 
cotta, furnished 
by the South Am- 
boy Terra Cotta 
Company. The 
roof is of Rub- 
beroid composi- 
tion, with Ludo- 
wici Spanish tile 
‘for the towers 
that ornament 
the corners. 

Granite steps 

lead to a tile en- 
trance and lobby, 
finished in mar- 
ble, which is also 
used in the main hallways. Bath- 
room floors and wainscoting are of 
tile; and the principal rooms have 
oak floors. The buildings are heated 
by steam, and the larger suites have 
mid-day disappearing beds. 

4 roof garden, ball room, and 
swimming pool form part of the at- 
tractive features. A large Italian 
garden occupies one of the courts, 
in which is placed the bust of Wood- 
row Wilson. 

In addition to designing the block, 
Mr. Hohauser superintended the en- 
gineering, and the construction was 
done by the Conrad Glazer Com- 
pany, Ine. 


Woodrow Wilson Court 
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Blank Walls 
and Old Floors 


to Account 


Interesting Interior 
Remodeling Job; 


By E. Bethea Marlowe 


HE rental value of many an 

j old building that is not quite 

ready to be torn down can be 
greatly enhanced by the builder who 
has a keen eye for innovations that 
make houses desirable. Every 
builder is called upon at times to 
make suggestions regarding the re- 
modeling of an interior without tear- 
ing the house to pieces. 

The possibility of providing a sun- 
parlor in such a house should im- 
mediately suggest itself. The sun- 
parlor is a bit of luxury that appeals 
decidedly to an owner or tenant. In 
the Victorian era of architecture it 
was omitted from the average home. 

Yet the astute contractor can find 
a way to install this feature in al- 
most any residence of antiquated de- 
sign at little cost or trouble. 
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For instanee, there may be a long 
blank wall with a good exposure that 
adjoins a wall having only a single 
window. Many of these exist in old 
residences, built at a time when light 
and air did not mean so much as the 
opportunity to erowd a lot of knick- 
knaeks and what-nots against the 
wall. 

The illustration shown below pie- 
tures a room in an old-fashioned 
house after a wide-awake builder 
got through with it. His story is a 
simple one. 

The owner of this house occupied 
it," he says, ‘‘and was unable to 
move. He realized how cramped 
and unhomelike his house was in 
comparison with residences that have 
since been built. 

The house occupied almost every 
4 10 64 i 
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foot of the small lot and there was 
no possibility of adding to the build- 
ing. It was also impossible to en- 
close a porch, for the only porch it 
had was a stoop which reached am- 
bitiously out to the sidewalk and 
only missed it by two stone steps. 

** Fortunately, however, there was 
a room downstairs which had three 
exposures, in which the only open- 
ings were a window in front and 
another on the side. 

“I decided to turn one side of 
this room into a sun-parlor. Three 
huge easement windows were opened 
along the blank wall, and others 
on the two other exposures. Instead 
of the usual tile, the old floor was 
replaced with oak flooring of a grain 
that was unusually beautiful when 
it was highly polished. 

When the room was flooded with 
light and air, a complete transfor- 
mation had been effected, and the 
owner hardly knew that it was actu- 
ally the same place. And it had all 
been done at a very small cost.“ 

The possibilities of rejuvenating 
old houses by merely relaying the 
floors is a method of improvement 
that should commend itself to build- 
ers. 

The mirror-like floor shown in the 
above photograph has been laid 
over a floor that possessed only the 
merit of being an excellent base for 
a carpet. The effect of the new 
floor cannot be overestimated. 

Where windows in these old time 
houses look out on the iron balcony 
that used to form a useless part of 
exterior decoration, the whole house 
ean be given a new aspect by chang- 
ing these openings into doorways 
and giving a wide and pleasant out- 
look through French casement doors. 
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Make the Kitchen Pleasant and 


Easy to Work In 


placing the larger pieces of 

kitehen equipment to save 
erossing and reerossing the room. 
These things must be located with 
reference to the consecutive order in 
whieh the tasks have to be done. 
They eannot be put in arbitrarily, 
where they happen to fit, but they 
must carry out the logical demands 
of routine. The equipment should 
follow the line of the walls, leaving 
the center of the room free for work. 

Kitchen processes are done daily 
with the same repetition that is 
found in a factory. In the model 
factory, the product passing 
through the various phases of its de- 
velopment, goes consistently in a 
continuous direction for each suc- 
ceeding operation. The same dis- 
patch and effectiveness rewards the 
housewife if she will ‘‘route the 
product” in good order through its 
different stages. The dining room 
is the dividing point in the two ma- 
Jor processes—the ''before'' and the 

after." In the first, which com- 
prises preparing the food, all the 
aetion is toward the dining room. 
In the second, which comprises 
clearing it away, all the action is 
away from the dining room. 

A little thought will indicate how 
equipment should be grouped on 
two sides of the room with the least 
Possible effort and confusion. In 
the previous article on doors ref- 
erence was made to an exception to 
the placing of doors in one corner 
Or on one side. That exception, it 
may now be stated, is the door to 
the dining room, which should be 


T* much cannot be said about 


SHELF FOR 
POTS AND PANS 


By Estelle H. Ries 


located as a line of demareation be- 
tween the going in processes and the 
coming out processes in kitchen 
work. 

When food is first brought into 
the kitchen from market, it is 
placed either in the refrigerator or 
the pantry. Both these then should 
be near the rear entrance. From 
either of these points it is taken to 
a sink for cleansing. This sink 
should have a drainboard, both sides 
where space permits for full effi- 
ciency. The food then is taken to 
the working shelf of the kitchen 
cabinet where seasoning and prep- 
aration is made. Thence to the 
stove, then to a serving table and 
finally into the dining room. So far 
all these processes are connected 
with the preparation of the food 
and getting it into the dining room. 

The second process which is al- 
together independent, relates to 
elearing away. Taking the emptied 
plates out of the dining room, the 
efficient housewife continues to the 
right hand drainboard of the sink 
where dishes are scraped and 
stacked. Thence left, to the sink 
where they are washed, thence to 
the left hand drainboard where 
they are drained and dried, thence 
to cupboards where they belong. 


HUS the sequence of the proc- 

esses is standardized, and the 
sequence of the equipment to con- 
form therewith should be evident. 
No woman wants to carry hot, heavy 
pots from the stove all the way across 
the room to the nearest table where 
the contents are to be served, or 
otherwise to subject herself to condi- 
tions that unnecessarily consume 
time and effort. 

A portable serving table moving 
easily on castors may be used with 
great advantage if space is left at 
the right of the sink, to which it 
may bring the soiled dishes out of 
the dining room. They may then 
be washed and put away with only 
one handling, the table taking the 
place of the right-hand drainboard. 
This same table may be moved when 
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not in use there, to a place at the 
right of the stove, taking the place 
of the stationary serving table, re- 
eeiving the cooked food from the 
stove and carrying it direct into the 
dining room without intermediate 
handling. 

Since, as noted before, the 
processes of preparing the food and 
of clearing away the food are inde- 
pendent, the same traveling table 
may be employed without conflict- 
ing, for these two tasks. The thing 
is, that the kitchen should be 
planned by the builder to have re- 
gard for this feature. There is no 
reason why in the cause of good 
sense this should not be possible. 


HE addition of the kitchen cabi- 
net is almost indispensable in 
effectively organizing kitchen labor. 
This has most of the necessary ma- 
terials, tools and working space cen- 
tered in one piece of equipment. If 
everything is so concentrated, it is 
diffieult to take unnecessary steps. 
And when this piece of equipment is 
logically placed with reference to 
the other pieces, a_ scientifically 
managed work-place will result. The 
work is not only simplified, but sys- 
tematized as well. 

No kitchen is complete that does 
not save space for the kitchen cabi- 
net, unless it is very closely impro- 
vised by the builder by a cabinet of 
his own making. The details of 
kitchen cabinets will be discussed 
with other topics in a later article, 
the point here being to call atten- 
tion to its use in the plan of the 
room as a whole. 

(To be continued) 
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Prepared for Building Age 
and 
The Builders’ Journal 
By 
William F. Silliman 
Architect 


- PERSPECTIVE ELEVATION: 
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might appear from a casual glance at the illus- 

trations shown here, and reference to the floor 
plans will show that it contains six rooms of fair size 
besides the bathroom. The best possible use of the 
available ground area aecounts for this effect. 

Additional spaciousness is obtained by placing 
arched openings between the living and dining room, 
and between the living room and hall, enabling them 
to be used as one room. By such means even small 
rooms ean be made to appear larger. 

Siding is used for the exterior of this house, al- 
though it will look equally well in stucco, and the roof 
is of multi-colored composition shingles. The arched 
entrance to the enclosed porch strikes an individual 
note. A basement underneath the house contains a 
laundry and storage rooms. 


y 


T HIS compact little house is far roomier than 


N 
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HE utmost 
economy of 
arrangement 1s 
seen in these plans, 
and the closet 
space provided in 
the second floor 
will win the grati- 
tude of the house- 
wife. A pantry can 
be added behind 
the kitchen if space 
of lot permits. 


- Fiesr Fic . SECOND FLOOR PLAN: 
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Uniquely Illustrated Here by 
Plans, Perspective Sketches, 
and Photographs of Small 

Card Board Models 


\ c 


*FIRST Floor PLAN: 
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adaptability to many varied forms of exterior 

treatment, makes even the small house look dis- 
tinctive. The residence shown here can be built suit- 
ably of natural stone for the first story walls, stucco 
over hollow tile or frame, or brick for the plastered 
and half timbered gable. This sets off any style of 
construction to advantage. 

This dwelling has four rooms on the first floor and 
would look equally well in a modest city residence 
district or as a country home. The porch is roofed 
in pergola style with projecting rafters, and the porch 
columns are of the same material as the lower walls. 

The living room has a wide fireplace, and is to be 
used also as a dining room. A small passage connects 
it with the kitchen, which is of good size and well 


T2 English style of architecture, with its 


> PERSPECTIVE ELEVATION « 


arranged. Two bedrooms are provided with a bath- 
room between. The basement contains the laundry, 
and in the attic there is sufficient space for an addi- 
tional room if desired. 

The photographs of cardboard models of the houses 
shown here give a far more realistic idea of what the 
completed building will look like than can be gained 
from the plans by the ordinary observer. For the 
purpose of selling a house to a prospect many builders 
have realized the necessity of enabling the intending 
purchaser to actually visualize his home. 

Unless the house is already built there is no way to 
convey a picture of the proposed building to the client, 
for he is not trained to see a blue print in three 
dimensions. The cardboard model, therefore, serves 
the excellent purpose of enabling the home owner to 
see exactly what he is going to get in the way of a 
completed building. 

Any builder with a little ingenuity can manu- 
facture for himself similar models out of cardboard. 
If the completed model is then painted so as to show 
the house in its natural eolors it will present a highly 
attraetive appearance to the prospective client. 


LUE Print Plans and Specifieations with 
Models of many Beautiful Homes of 


Moderate Cost ean be supplied at a nominal 
price by Buinpina AGE and the BuriLpEms' 
JOURNAL, 23 West 39th Street, New York. 
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Iwo Bungalow 


Homes 


Design for Readers of 
Building Age and 
The Builders’ Journal 


By Robert L. Stevenson 
Architect 
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Here Stucco and Brick Combine for Eftect 


into eestasies over the prospect of keeping 

house in this eharming bungalow home! 
A study of the floor plan will make an enthusiast 
of the more mature housekeeper as well. l 

It is a small house, but proportioned with con- 
sistency. The living room 1s unusually large for 
the floor area of the building ; yet nothing has been 
sacrificed from the size of the other rooms. 

There is a good sized kitchen with a breakfast 
nook which may also be used as a dining room, ex- 
cept when company comes and the table must be 
spread in the living room. Here a gateleg table 
serves a useful purpose. 


er you imagine a bride who would not go 


Two bedrooms with a bath between meet the re- 
quirements of the small family. An inner h 
connects these rooms and separate them from the 
living room. 

A wide porch opens from the living room and 
faces the garden in the rear. This is becoming 
a feature of modern residences, as family groups 
can gather there in utmost privacy, free from the 
stare of the curious passer-by. 

With a roof laid in variegated colored shingles, 
and flower boxes grouped on the window 
residence would brighten up any neighborhood, 
and would form a home that any small family could 
justiy be proud of. 
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The bungalow is deservedly popu- 
lar because of its convenience and 
relatively low cost. The bunga- 
low shown here has exceptional 
merits of simplicity and charm 


6 blue print plans and specifications of 
many bungalow homes can be supplied at a nom- 


Shingles or Clapboards Add Charm 
to This Bungalow 


HE type of small house 
pietured on this page will 
present an attractive ap- 
pearance in any setting by the 
use of shingles or elapboards for 
the exterior treatment. 

Where clapboards are used, 
they should be at least 6 inches 
to the weather. If no clap- 
boards are available, eight inches 
would better the appearance. 
The corners in this ease should 
be mitred, as corner boards 
would be out of place in this de- 
sign, and the same is true if the 
exterior is shingled. The shingles 
should be weaved at each course. 

A skillful touch or two has 
given this design a pleasing 
aspect without necessitating any 
difficult construction or making 
it unadaptable for the ordinary 
lot. In conception there is noth- 
ing intricate about the plan. It 
eould have had its origin from 
viewing an oblong box. 
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But the slight projection of 
the dining room forms a pleas- 
ing break on one side, and the 
semi-octagon porch provides an 
unusual feature of the front ele- 
vation. 

The slope of the roof affords 
ample space for the double win- 
dows in the attic, while the triple 
windows of the living room bal- 
ance that side of the front ele- 
vation very cleverly. 

Much of the success of any 
design depends on its balance 
and proportion, and here Mr. 
Stevenson has carefully pro- 
duced a simple but effective de- 
sign of perfectly balanced effects 
which will be seen to advantage 
in the completed house. Addi- 
tional rooms can be provided in 
the attic. 

While the house pictured here 
is of frame construction, the 
same design may be carried out 
with equal effect in stucco. 


inal price by Bumprmyve Ace and THE BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL, 239 West 39th Street, New York. 
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Beauty as a Business Builder 


REATED for the purpose of 
( meeting a publie demand for 
a quick-service retail ice 
station, where automobiles could be 
accommodated with unusual con- 
venience and little delay, the new 
drive-in sales station of the Abilene 
Ice Company, opened to the public 
in June of this year at Abilene, 
Texas, has been accorded a hearty 
welcome. | 
Retail sales at the station have far 
exceeded the anticipations of the 
owners, as patronage has continued 
to increase throughout the season. 
An average of twenty tons of ice per 
day has been sold here during the 
summer, while peak days have 
shown a sale of as high as twenty- 
eight tons. 
Believing that attractiveness in 
architecture as well as quick and 
courteous service, would pay divi- 


dends, the company went to unusual 
lengths in the mat’: Jovion and 
construction. 

The buildin^ r space 
of 20 by 50 * signed 
by Adams ets, of 


By A. W. Roe 


San Antonio on pure Spanish lines. 
It is of monolithie concrete construc- 
tion, with cream-colored stucco walls 
and red-tiled roof. Wrought iron 
grills carry out the Spanish note as 
do the red-striped awnings and the 
landseaping of the grounds. | 

The charming little fountain 
which plays continuously at one end 
of the building, while adding a 
touch of beauty, serves a very real 
utilitarian purpose as it is here that 
the water from the condensers of 
the refrigerating plant is cooled. 

The station has two drive-through 
passageways, in which the ears of 
patrons are halted while their needs 
are supplied by the attendants. 

It is the plan of the company to 
build during the coming winter an 
addition to the station in which to 
house a 25-ton manufacturing plant, 
and next season this plant will sup- 
ply the ice retailed there. It is also 
planned to build an additional sta- 
tion of similar design in another sec- 
tion of the city to better care for the 
increasing volume of business. 

This building demonstrates in an 
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unusual degree the possibilities for 
decorative effect that lie within the 
range of even the strictly utilitarian 
building. 

The ordinary ice station is a 
shanty, located near the railroad 
track, or in the gas-house district. 

The contrast of a building such as 
the one shown here is too obvious to 
require comment. Such a building 
is an ornament to any quarter of the 
city, and even in a residence section 
its style and attractiveness will fit 
in harmoniously with its surround- 
ings. 

There will be no resentment on 
the part of property owners to 
a structure of this 
type, On the contrary, 
it will be weleomed, for 
the traffie and the busi- 
ness it attracts will add 
to the development of 
the entire neighbor- &/ 
hood. 

It should be the aim 
of every builder to ef- 
feet such a combination 
of beauty and utility. 
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the piping system for the dis- 

tribution of heat from the 
boiler house to the various buildings 
making up the group. 

In the present case we will take 
up the boiler house arrangement, 
and also discuss briefly the pos- 
sibilities of community service in 
connection with larger groups of 
buildings, including other kinds of 
service besides heating. 

The size of the boiler house 
equipment has already been de- 
termined, and we will show our ar- 
rangement of boilers and pumps, to- 
gether with the pipe connections for 
giving the necessary flexibility of 
operation. 

With the plan shown, either boiler 
may be operated alone or in com- 
bination with any other, or the three 
may be operated as a single battery. 
Each pump has its own motor, and 
should be capable of doing the maxi- 
mum work alone, when running at 
normal speed. 

The second unit is for use in case 
of repairs to the other, and to pre- 
Vent any possible interference with 
the operation of the plant. The 
boiler house layout is given simply 
as a suggestion, and may be rear- 
ranged to suit the requirements of 
any particular case. 


T. the last article we considered 


Community Service for Larger 
Groups 

While the small group of houses 

considered is representative of the 

average problem,. it seems well 


. By Charles L. Hubbard 


worth the necessary space to see 
how the same methods may be ex- 
tended to larger undertakings. 
There are numerous opportunities 
for doing this, and the general 
scheme must be varied more or less 
to suit existing conditions in dif- 
ferent localities. 

First, there is the independent 
plant of varying size which may be 
applied to a new development or to 
the extension of one already in 
existence. Such a plant may not 
only include heat, but hot-water 
service, lighting, refrigeration, and 
central laundry service, which 
should also be considered as pos- 
sibilities. 

By combining the production of 
heat and power in the same plant, 
one or the other may be considered 
as a by-product, thus increasing the 
over-all efficiency to such a point 
that an establishment of moderate 
size can easily compete with a much 
larger one producing only one of 
these commodities. 

For example, if high-pressure 
steam is reduced to, say 2 pounds 
pressure for heating purposes, by 
passing it through a steam engine 


Fig. 1 below shows boiler 

house arrangement, showing 

pipe connections around pumps 
and boilers 


Fig. 2, to the right, shows a 
typical boiler house layout for 
combined power and heating 
plant, using the return-line 


vacuum system of heating 
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Central Heating System 


or turbine instead of an ordinary 
reducing valve, power may also be 
generated at an expense of 10 to 15 
per cent. of the heat contained in 
the steam, this amount being trans- 
formed into work instead of being 
lost in cylinder condensation. 

If 5000 pounds of low-pressure 
steam is required per hour for heat- 
ing a group of buildings, we may 
increase the load on the boilers to 
5000 
EN = 5555 pounds, and develop 


5555 
about ——- = 180 horsepower, and 


3 
still have 5000 pounds of low- 
pressure steam left for heating pur- 
poses. 
That is, we have obtained our 
555 
power at the rate of —- == 3 pounds 
180 


of steam per horsepower, instead of 
30 pounds which would be the case 
if the exhaust were turned into the 
atmosphere. 

On the other hand, we may as- 
sume that we have expended 5555 
pounds of steam for power and 
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reason for the excellence of some and 
gained 5000 pounds of exhaust as a 
by-produet for heating purposes. 
Combined power and heating plants 
have proved advantageous in many 
eases as compared with central sta- 
tion service, in large buildings, and 
are certainly worth investigating in 
eonneetion with groups of small 
buildings, the only important dif- 
ference being the installation of un- 
derground mains. 


Steam Systems 


Heating from a combined plant ` 


may be accomplished either by steam 
or hot water. When the steam sys- 
tem is employed, the exhaust from 
the engines is turned directly into 
the heating main through an oil 
separator, this being supplemented 
by live steam admitted automatically 
through a pressure reducing valve 
as needed. 

In a plant of this kind but little 
power will be required during the 
day, as electricity will only be used 
for scattered lights, and for the op- 
eration of various domestic equip- 
ment, such as washing machines, 
electric irons, small heaters, vacuum 
cleaners, sewing machines, etc. 

From about 4.30 to 10.30 p. m. 
the full lighting load will be on dur- 
ing the shortest days, this period 
gradually diminishing to the end 
of the heating season. During the 
day, most of the steam for heat- 
ing purposes will be drawn directly 
from the boilers through a reducing 
valve, and we may therefore con- 
sider power as the by-product. 

Taking the matter of heating 
alone, the same advantages will re- 
sult from centralization as already 
described in connection with the 
smaller group. The ‘‘return line" 
vacuum system, so called, is best 
adapted to central service work 
where low-pressure steam is used. 

In this case an exhaust or vacuum 
pump is attached to the end of the 
main return pipe from the heating 
system and the air and condensation 
drawn out by suction. The mixture 
is discharged into a vented tank, 
where separation takes place, the air 
passing outboard, while the con- 
densation is automatically returned 
to the boilers by means of a feed 
pump. | 

This system requires a two-pipe 
connection with the radiators, and 
a replacing of the usual return valve 
by a special thermostatie or float 
valve, which will automatically al- 
low a^ am to pass from the 


Fig. 3. Detail 
of pipe connec- 
tions for com- 
bined power 
and heating 


plant employ- 

ing a gravity 

return of con- 
densation 


7 bail 
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radiator while it eloses to the pass- 
age of steam. 

A typical layout for a combined 
power and heating plant is shown 
in Figure 2, and a detail of the 
principal pipe connections for 
steam distribution and the return 
of condensation, in Figure 3. This 
particular system is for a gravity 
return, where the pipe lines are 
comparatively short and have a good 
downward pitch toward the power 
house. 
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The only change necessary in 
Figure 3, to adapt it to gravity 
heating, is to substitute a vacuum 
pump for the water-line trap shown 
at the right. The high pressure line 
shown with the heating and return 
mains entering the conduit is for 
special cases where steam at higher 
pressure is desired in certain build- 
ings for hot water heating, cooking, 
sterilizing, the operation of mangles, 
ete. and would not be provided in 
the ordinary ease. 


‘Build Ye Better" 


(Continued from page 53) 


reason for the excellence of some and 
the mediocrity of others. These 
studies resulted in the formulation 
of rules. There was enough discov- 
ered to demonstrate beyond a doubt 
that ancient architects worked by 
rule. 

They were apparently quite flex- 
ible, because few of the examples 
prove the truth of the rules in all 
their details. The approximations 
however have been so close in the 
majority of cases that one cannot but 
feel there were certain fairly well 
defined principles guiding all the 
old architects in their rough plans, 
at least. Had there been rigidly ob- 
served rules there would have been 
no masterpieces. 

On the other hand had no rules 
been produced the art of designing 
buildings could not have advanced, 
for mere copying, not inspired by 
the spark of genius, means common- 
place structures. 

Balance and rhythm appear in the 
design of all buildings that attract 
more than passing attention. A 
mixture of styles and disregard of 
varying heights displeases everybody 
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that views a building, no matter 
how well the picture of it may have 
pleased the untutored sense of the 
beautiful held by owner and con- 
tractor before signing contract. 
Even the most ignorant man and 
woman (speaking of ignorance re- 
garding the artistic), has some 
sense of proportion. Experience 
shows that geometrical proportion 
pleases far better than arithmetical 
proportion. The former has to do 
with areas and the latter with lines. 
The laws of growth in the animal 
and vegetable world follow geo- 
metrical rules of proporiton. They 
apply also in the development of 
inorganic matter. In engineering 
the strengths of beams vary with 
the squares of the depths, and de- 
flections vary with cubes of depths. 
To design a building so that the 
eye is pleased with the proportions 
means that the details are in geo- 
metric proportion. It is a valuable 
fundamental rule to follow, and 
when departed from only a real ar- 
tist can achieve a decent result. He 
does it by diverting the attention 
pleasingly to some feature, which 


(Continued on page 114) 
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Things the other man has NON 

found out that save money 
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bably have noticed the weariness 

which creeps over you at times 
when you are taking off the window 
trim quantities. You have taken off 
the same quantities more than a 
dozen times, yet you have never had 
the time, or taken the time, to tabu- 
late the results. 


Following is a portion of a table 
presented with the idea that you may 
see for yourself what a time and 
labor saving device this is, and to 
induce you to compile a complete 
table for your own convenience. 

To use the table, let us assume a 
window with two lights 27" by 28". 
The table tells us that the width is 
2’-654”, the height 5’-1” and the area 
18 square feet. Under the corres- 
ponding eolumns we find that the in- 
terior trim is 11.2’ for the side cas- 
ing, the head casing, the stool and 
apron each are 3.6’ long or a total of 
22.0’. 

The stop is listed as 12.8 lineal 
feet. Ten per cent. for waste in 
eutting and fitting has been added 
where necessary. Thus you have 
the total number of lineal feet re- 
quired for this particular window 
size without further computation. 

The whole secret of present day 
building success lies in efficiency. 
The more useless labor you ean rid 
yourself of, and the more time you 
can save from the unnecessary de- 
tail, the more real work you can ac- 
complish. 

Every man in any line of busi- 
ness will figure out in time his 
own labor-saving devices. This does 
not mean to pay less attention to 
important details, but to get those 
things done by mechanical means 
which are not better done by per- 
sonal effort. In such items as these, 
save all the time you can. 


I F you are an estimator you prob- 
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Sash and Trim Table That Saves Time 
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Popular conception of a Hawaiian house. A native 
hut in the far interior—one of the very few remaining 


build the Ameriean way is 

not a simple task. The 
American builder or material dealer 
who engages in this business in the 
Pacific islands has his work cut out 
for him. 

The introduction of the ordinary 
conveniences of civilized life, not to 
mention the multitude of special 
features found in American homes, 
entails the expenditure of much 
painstaking effort and the patience 
of Job. 

In Hawaii, where more Oriental 
races are gathered than in any other 
place where the American flag flies, 
the problem is even more complex 
than where only one set of native 
customs has to be altered. Chinese, 


Eee, the Oriental to 


HE exhibition in the Henry May 


You can see why those who pay the 
landlord are envious of those who 
are prideful of their own home when 
you see this exhibit. The exhibition 
will continue during Thrift Week. 


Window di ‘ay shown by Henry May 
Lt? lulu, in connection 
k campaign of Allen 
‘onolulu. Above is 

f the display 


Japanese and Hawaiians, of course, 
predominate, but there are Hindoos, 
Philipinos, Koreans, Malays, Levan- 
tines, and the host of natives and 
half-breeds from the South Seas. 

It all makes the situation quite in- 
trieate, but the enterprising dealer 
in materials, who has received his 
training in the competitive markets 
of the United States, makes quick 
work of native hesitancy and in- 
deeision. The result is that Hono- 
lulu is almost a typical American 
city, and even the villages in the in- 
terior are taking on the aspect of 
modernity. 

One of the pioneers in this field is 
the firm of Allen & Robinson, Ltd., 
of Honolulu, one of the largest deal- 
ers in building materials, paints, 
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Selling Yankee 
Home Ideas 


to the Oriental 


By William Bliss Stoddard 


wall paper, ete., in the islands. This 
firm has built up a sound following 
among Orientals. It employs a 
number of Chinese, Japanese and 
Hawaiian salesmen. 

It has organized a complete build- 
ing department, furnishes plans, 
specifications and costs of construc- 
tion, and shows its clients how to 
finance their buildings. Their dis- 
play room is filled with samples of 
sash and doors, paneling, molding, 
wall paper and interior fittings 
which the native picks out for him- 
self. 

In selling to the poorer classes 
and to those who have a limited 
knowledge of the English language, 
we handle the natives more as wards 
than as business customers,’’ says A. 
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What the better class of Hawaiian 


buidings really look like. Here is 
the Moana Hotel at Honolulu 


B. Kroll, manager of the sales de- 
partment. ‘‘Many of them prefer 
to do business with a member of 
their own race. Others prefer an 
American, and when this is the case, 
they pin their faith to him through 
thiek and thin. 

One of our most effective busi- 
ness getters has been a series of 
newspaper ads. Twice a week we 
run a photograph of a house of 
moderate size, together with a cut of 
the floor plans, and a short interest- 
ing description of the house, ealling 
attention to its good points. (One 
of these ads is shown below). 

„We have been running these ads 
for almost a year, and have never 
yet repeated an architectural design 
or floor plan. 
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See these plans in our Building 
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‘‘Before we started to run this 
series of ads, we made an announce- 
ment of our plans through the news- 
papers, and suggested to all people 
who even remotely contemplated 
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A HOME TO MEET 
YOUR NEEDS 


The new home owner finds great 
pleasure in knowing that his house 
is planned-to meet the needs of his 
family — that evory closet, ever: 
room is arranged for their con- 
vehience. 

In the picture above is a very nicély 
planned house for a small family. 


Note the large living room and the 
well arranged dining room with the 
kitchen Conveniently near. It is 
but one of the many plans that 
Allen. & Robinson have to offer to 


prospective Home Owners. 

Our Home Building Department has 
a financing plan that will help you 
to Heme Ownership. Come in an 
talk it over with Mr. A. B. Kroll. 
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building a home, that they clip these 
ads as they appeared and paste them 
in a book. 

‘Sooner or later would appear a 
house that would meet their require- 
ments, or in the series they might 
find portions of several plans that 
suited them, and they could bring 
these to us and we would fuse them 
into a new plan to suit their indi- 
vidual needs. It was surprising the 
number of people that followed our 
suggestion. 

‘Every little while couples come 
to us with a plan they have clipped 
from the papers and want more data 
and price information. Even when 
they do not build, the keeping of a 
serap book causes them to scan the 
papers for the ads each week and 
our name is thus kept constantly in 
their mind. —. | 

„They also show the book to 
friends, and we have had several in- 
quiries from people who have seen 
a plan or several of them in the book 
of & friend, when they had passed 
up the original ads in the news- 
papers without thought. 

** So far we have not quoted prices 
in any of our house plans in the 
papers, but it has come to the point 
where we wil have to do so very 
shortly, as the price factor looms 
large in the ease of people with lim- 
ited means. 

One plan of direct mail adver- 
tising that has brought us very good 
results is our subseription to a sort 
of local directory called ‘The Newly- 
weds.’ This is distributed weekly 
and gives the names and addresses 
of all couples married the previous 
week. (Turn to page 98) 


One of the larger advertisements 
showing picture and floor plans of a 
modern bungalow. This type of 
American building is becoming ex- 
ceedingly popula: h the Hawaiians 
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Reducing 
Building Costs 


on the Farm 


By B. F. Clark 


HE builder who is called 

upon to erect a modern barn 

at moderate cost can save 

money for his client by getting away 

from some of the antiquated ideas 

that some farmers still retain. For 

instance, the old idea that a barn 

has to be of towering height leads 

to nothing but additional expense 
and no gain. 

In these days of silos for the stor- 
age of feed, a barn that gives any 
more than necessary clearance space 
is a waste of money. On these pages 
is a barn that was constructed at a 
material saving, with the walls only 
seven feet high. 

Another old-fashioned idea ex- 
ploded in this strueture is the high 
pitehed roof of the ordinary barn. 
This one is less than one-fourth 
pitch. The reduced height makes it 
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quite warm in winter, and twenty 
windows and a ventilator in the roof 
give plenty of air in summer. 

The building is 30 by 40 feet, and 
accommodates 20 head of cattle. 
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Floors and mangers are of rein- 
forced concrete stalls and stanchions 
are of steel, and the window at each 
stall slides the full length of the 
sash. 


The bottoms of mangers and gut- 
ters have a fall of four inches and 
drains lead to a cesspool outside the 
barn. Hydrants are provided to 
flush the drain, and also the feed 
alleys. Manger outlets are equip- 
ped with caps that can be screwed 
down so that the mangers can be 
used as watering troughs as well. 

The floor in this barn drains to- 
wards the sumps at one end of the 
mangers and gutters. The floors in 
the feed alleys are three inches 
higher in front than they are in the 
rear, permitting of free drainage. 

By the use of half windows which 
slide the full length of the sash, a 
saving is effected and yet the amount 
of air admitted is the same as with 
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* The neat and economical arrangement 
of the interior of this barn is clearly 
shown in this photograph, and the 
system of separate windows for each 
stall appears to advantage. Above is 


shown how it looks from the road 
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that damage the interior of 

buildings originate from a 
variety of causes. Buildings sub- 
jeet to leakage are legion, and are 
the fruitful source of much trouble 
to owners, builders, and architects. 
Experience in waterproofing the ex- 
terior walls of buildings shows that 
the source of trouble often lies in 
unsuspected places, which once lo- 
cated allows of a speedy remedy. 

Leaks are generally ailments of 
the modern building. The source of 
trouble is usually difficult to locate, 
for, on a twelve or twenty-story 
building, with exposed side or rear 
walls, the dampness or discoloration 
is liable to show several floors below 
the entrance point of the water. 

In almost every case that I recall, 

the trouble originated from two to 
several floors above the point where 
the dampness emerged, and some- 
times several yards off to one side. 
There are three classes of build- 
ings especially liable to leakage; 
chief of which is the eight to four- 
teen-story apartment house; second- 
ly, country mansions built of native 
rock, and third, the modern office 
building. 
_ The faults in the apartment build- 
ings arise from the fact that hasty 
construction tends to open joints, 
and the walls, being merely a sheath- 
ing, and necessarily thin, allow the 
Water, once it enters the walls, to 
readily find its way to the interior 
walls. This holds good for the office 
building, also. 

Large country residences are, in 
many cases, built of native rock, 
gathered in the surrounding terri- 
tory. "These stones, unless dressed 
rock, are uneven in form, filled with 
flaws and seams, and are laid with 
the purpose of affecting a somewhat 
dressed front. 

Consequently, they are set into the 
wall on their broad side, and they 


[ EAKS from exterior walls 


Construct 


By W. H. Holmes 


have more or less slope toward the 
ground. Accordingly, water pene- 
trating the open joints or seams will 
readily run toward the interior 
walls, and settle in pockets made by 
the dropping of mortar between the 
exterior walls and fireproofing or 
sheathing. There it will lie and col- 
lect until it finds an outlet. 

In the case of the apartment and 
office buildings, the hasty construc- 
tion admits of many lapses on the 
part of the bricklayers. The conse- 
quence is hundreds of open joints, 
especially the vertical ones, where 
the bricklayer merely strikes the 


edge of the brick with a dab of mor- 


tar and does not take the time to 
lime it. 

When to the water absorbed by 
the brieks during a heavy storm is 
added the water that is driven 
through open joints, it totals an 
amount that will probably cause 
trouble sooner or later. 


N locating a leak, the first place 

to examine is the parapet walls. 

In 80 per cent. of obstinate cases 

that did not yield to exterior wall 

treatment, the trouble was found at 
that point. 

The method of carrying the para- 
pet walls up two or three feet above 
the roof, and from six to twelve feet 
in front to support the cornice, and 
then covering with tarred paper, is 
the cause of many leaks. 

I have removed tarred paper from 
parapet walls and found the bricks 
broken by the action of frost, and 
dripping with moisture. Once the 
water gains an entrance through the 
paper, and it invariably does in time, 
there is no way for it to dry out, 
and it remains, gathering more mois- 
ture, until the walls are saturated, 
and the water works its way through 
to the rooms below. 
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This statement can readily be 
verified by examining a parapet wall 
that has been up for any length of 
time. It will be found that the 
paper is blistered in spots. Remove 
it at that point and examine the 
wall. You will find moisture if the 
rainfall has been normal. 

The masons are more or less lax 
in the pointing on these walls, as in 
most cases the work is to be covered 
with tarred paper. Therefore, once 
the water works under the covering 
it ao a ready means to enter the 
wall. 


N examining a large, private resi- 
dence, in New York City, it was 
found that there was searcely a room 
in the dwelling that did not have 
damaged walls and ceilings from 
leakage. The trouble was so bad 
that the walls were crumbling from 
the aetion of the dampness. 

An examination of exterior walls 
showed faulty pointing of joints, but 
not to the extent that would cause 
the entire trouble. The leakage was 
discovered in the parapet walls. 

The house was built in the style 
of a castle, with high battlements. 
one blank wall rising some ten feet 
above the roof. These walls were 
covered with tarred paper. On its 
removal, the brieks were found to 
be water-soaked and crumbling 
away. 

The paper was removed, and the 
walls repointed. The owner, desir- 
ing a more attractive finish than the 
original one, steel-lathed the walls, 
and covered it with cement finished 
in imitation limestone. The cement 
was then waterproofed. This elimi- 
nated the leaks. 

Another case was in an apart- 
ment house. An easterly wall 
had been repainted several times. 
It was never really damp proof, 
The paint continued to scale off, and 

(Continued. on. page 114) 


HIS pieturesque studio home 
has been eonstrueted at reas- 
onable eost within the city 

limits of New York at Malba-on-the- 
Sound by the Malba Estates Cor- 
poration. It is one of an attractive 
group erected for sale, and y as 
finished complete by the buil es 
even to the shrubbery that surrounds 
ach. house. | 
ere Smee, brick walls rise s 80 
top of the first story, above W pen 
white stucco 1s used, the whole 17 
ing topped with shingles or eU 
red. A sun parlor with easemen 
windows is finished in stucco. T 
The interior 1s well lighted m 
the entire effect 15 harmonious an¢ 
decidedly livable. 
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The dark base 
surmounted by 
a splash of 
white and 
capped by a 
red roof gives 
this studio 
home an ad- 
mirable color 
contrast to its 
background of 
green verdure 
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Building Loan Associations and n 


AVE you a building and loan 
association in your town! 
Are you—the contractor and 
home builder—using your loeal as- 
sociation to increase your business! 
Building and loan associations 
provide one of the best means of fi- 
nancing new work that the builder 
has at his command, and too often 
it is completely overlooked. These 
organizations have solved many a 
problem of providing funds for an 
improvement. They can help you 
in the same way that they have 
helped other wide-awake builders. 
Your chief trouble, of course, is 
with owners who lack sufficient 
money to go ahead with a much- 
desired piece of construction. They 
haven’t got the money, end their 


credit at the bank isn’t sufficient ‘to . 


cover the job. It’s a situation that 
is constantly standing in the way of 
the builder who wants to keep busy. 

But suppose your owner has al- 
ready purchased his lot. He lacks 
the money to put up his own home, 
but he has steady employment, a 
regular wage or salary, a wife and 
perhaps a family. He is a good 
risk. He ean borrow a little money 
but not enough. 

Somewhere in your locality is a 
building and loan association. It is 
their business to advance money for 
building purposes to responsible 
people. Take your prospect to one 
of these offices. 

Submit your proposition; show 
the plans for the house; get your 
prospect to open an account, and the 
job is yours. We'll say that your 
plans call for a $5,000 house. The 
building and loan association will 
advance the owner in the neighbor- 
hood of 70 per cent. or $3,500. 

This money is generally payable 
in four installments the first when 
the frame is up and the rafters set; 
the second when the house is en- 


closed and ready for plaster; the 
third when the standing trim is set 
and plumbing fixtures delivered; 
and the final payment when the 
house is eompleted and ready for 
occupancy. 

These payments made by the 
building and loan association cover 
more than two-thirds of the contract 
price. For the balance, the con- 
tractor can take a second mortgage 
on the property, if he is able to wait 
for his money; or if this is not prac- 
ticable, it is possible the balance can 
be provided by the owner, either 
from his own savings, or as a loan 
furnished by a friend or by his em- 
ployer. If the builder assumes the 
second mortgage he should include 
interest charges and a bonus in bid. 

In any case the big bulk of ex- 
penditure has been taken care of by 
the association, which exists for just 
that purpose. Every contractor 
should be acquainted with the build- 
ing loan associations in his district. 


ERSONAL acquaintance with 
the officers will make it easier 
when you bring a client to them; and 
in many cases a member of one of 
these associations, when the time 
eomes for him to build, asks the ad- 
vice of the officers as to what builder 
to select. 
The builder has a far greater op- 
portunity to persuade an intending 


owner to accept an association loan 


than to burden himself with a mort- 
gage in the eustomary form. 

In the first place the building loan 
is a form of amortization which per- 
mits the loan to be paid off in small 
installments during a far longer 
period of time than is provided by 
the ordinary mortgage. In addi- 
tion, it does not have to be renewed. 
It ean be paid off at any time. The 
rate of interest is below that of the 
ordinary mortgage. 
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All in all, if the owner must bor- 
row the money to build, there is no 
more practicable or economical way 
than the building and loan associa- 
tion affords. It is up to contractor 
to point this out to his client, and 
take steps to see that this method is 
adopted. 


EGARDING the work of the 
building and loan associations 
throughout the country, reports read 
at the annual convention held in 
July in Cleveland are enlightening. 
The number of associations is 
10,744, with a membership of more 
than 7,000,000 depositors. The total 
assets of the combined organizations 
is close to four billion dollars. It is 
estimated that 360,000 homes were 
financed by this means during 1923. 
The close relationship between 
contractors and the individual asso- 
eiations is thus discussed by Mr. S. 
W. Downing, vice-president of the 
Railroad Co-operative Building and 
Loan Association, one of the oldest 
in New York City: 

There is every reason for the 
enterprising builder to avail himself 
of the assistance that his elient will 
obtain from building and loan asso- 
ciations. "There are many contract- 
ors who regularly bring owners of 
lots to us, and we finance the oper- 
ations to the advantage of both. 

„Recently we have provided a 
plan department from which a mem- 
ber may select a suitable design for 
his house, and thus the extra fee for 
the architect is avoided, or the con- 
traetor is relieved of the work of 
preparing the plans. 

No matter where he is located, a 
contractor ean always find a build- 
ing and loan association operating in 
his territory, and if he is awake to 
his own interest he will, through that 
means, secure many contracts that 
he would otherwise have to saerifice.?? 
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Appropriat 


HE eomfort station is a park 
necessity that merits a high 
degree of attention to make 

it conform to the setting in which it 
is to be placed. Too often in the 
rush of publie building operations 
this small item is overlooked, and 
the result is haphazard construction. 

The park department of Phila- 
delphia has found an appropriate, 
yet economical method of providing 
park conveniences by combining the 
comfort stations with band stands. 
Two of these designs are shown here, 
built from plans prepared by Wil- 
liam E. Roletter in the office of John 
P. B. Sinkler, city architect. 

One of these (upper right), in 
Wissinoming Park, shows an admir- 
able treatment of the subject. The 
elevated band stand is provided 
with a substantial slate roof, which 
in addition to affording shelter acts 
as a sounding board. 

Beneath the structure is the com- 
fort station, not too obvious, yet well 
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By J. Sellers Clarke 


lighted and aired, with both en- 
tranees earefully sereened by low 
briek walls. 

Another good design (upper left), 
in Vernon Park, is built of eut stone 
with Dorie columns supporting a 
roof which is given a pergola effect 
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e Comfort Stations 


by the projecting rafters. The com- 
fort station has entrances on op- 
posite sides, and the windows can 
be screened by vines. 

For the building specially de- 
signed as a convenience station, the 
one in Torresdale Park (below), is 


of exceptional interest and simplic- 
ity. Rubble stone laid in random 
tier fits in well with park surround- 
ings. The windows are high up, and 
the heavy overhang lends a subdued 
note. The cost of this building was 
$3,500. 

The structure in Disston Park is 
in English style with the brick laid 
in interesting pattern and a roof of 
heavy variegated slate. The plaster 
and half-timbered gable ends, orna- 
mental lights at the entrances, and 
the windows with small panes give 
this building a high degree of at- 
tractiveness. The cost was $4,000. 
A photograph is shown above. 

Here we can see the possibility of 
serving both the convenience and ar- 
tistie sense of the public. 


BUSINESS GETTING 
METHODS 


Ideas that have worked for others 


Local Advertising Will Help Get Business 


of course, be strongly local- 

ized and individualized. 
None of his advertising should be of 
sueh a sort that it would do just as 
well for some other town as for his 
own home town and none of his 
advertising should be of a sort which 
would do just as well for some other 
builder as for himself. 

The reason why the builder’s ad- 
vertising should be strongly local- 
ized and individualized is that the 
more local it is and the more indi- 
vidual it is, the more attention it 
will get and the more sales it will 
create. 

It will, therefore, probably be of 
interest and value to various build- 
ers to look at some of the ways in 
which various builders have local- 
ized and individualized their adver- 
tising and at other ways in which the 
same thing could be done. 

' These, then, are some of the ways 
in which the builder could easily 
and effectively localize and individu- 
alize his advertising: 


Using Local Maps 


If there is anything which invari- 
ably interests people it is the appear- 
ance of a local map in an advertise- 
ment. Maps have a sort of fascina- 


B UILDER’S advertising should, 


tion for people, especially when the . 


maps deal with things with which 
the people are familiar. 

It would, therefore, be a splendid 
business-building plan for the build- 
er to occasionally get a local map 
into his advertising on which he 
would show the locations of some of 
the homes he has erected and of the 
homes he is now erecting. 

If this map shows that the builder 
is concentrating -his efforts in some 
particular localities then with the 
map there could be copy telling just 
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exactly why the builder is doing so 
much work in those sections. This 
copy could tell about the beauty of 
the localities, their desirability for 
home sites, the fine character of the 
neighbors, and all that sort of thing. 

If the builder was concentrating 
the major portion of his work in 
one particular part of the city, then 
this fact would be shown on the map 
and the reasons for it could be given. 
Or if the builder’s activities were 
seattered all over the entire city 
then this would be shown on the map 
and the accompanying copy could 
give the reasons why the builder 
was doing so much work. 

The map could be used to show 
the fact, too, that people who were 
patronizing the builder were coming 
from all parts of the city as on the 
map the former locations of these 
people could also be shown. 


Photos of Homes 


Of course many builders do use 
photos of the homes they have erect- 
ed when they are advertising for 


more business. But in addition to 


the striking and interesting ways in 
which photos are already used by the 
builders, pictures could be used to 
show particular features of the 
homes erected by the builder. For 
instance the builder could use a 
photo to show some particularly in- 
teresting doorway in one of the 
structures he has put up. With this 


picture could be copy telling all 


about the doorway, giving the ad- 
dress of the house having the door- 
way, the names of the people pur- 
chasing the house and calling atten- 
tion to some of the other especially 
notable things about the homes 
erected by the builder. 

Or the builder could have photos 
taken of foundations while they 
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were being put in and photos taken 
at various times during the course 
of construction work and could use 
these with copy calling attention to 
the thoroughness with which the 
work is done. 

People are always interested in 
photos and so the use of pictures in 
this way in the builder's advertis- 
ing would be certain to get a lot of 
attention from people and make 
them sit up and take notice and be 
an immense help to the builder in 
selling more structures. | 


Plans of Homes Erected 


Everyone who is interested in 
homes is interested in blue prints 
and plans of homes. The women's 
magazines and other popular maga- 
zines realize this fact and cash in on 
it by frequently running interesting 
plans of various homes and giving 
data about these plans. 

It would, therefore, be a splendid 
advertising stunt for the builder in 
his newspaper advertising to run 
some plans of the homes he has put 
up loeally. With these plans there 
should be copy giving the locations 
of the homes and telling all about 
them and giving the names of the 
owners or oecupants. 

In this copy, too, there should be 
speeial emphasis on some of the more 
striking and interesting points about 
the plans. For instance, with one 
plan there might be copy calling at- 
tention to the arrangement of the 
second floor. With another plan 
there might be copy calling attention 
to the way the stairway is fixed. 
And so on. 

In very few cities have plans of 
local homes ever been run by the 
newspapers or builders or any of the 
local advertisers and, consequently, 
this sort of thing would be a dis- 


tinct innovation in many cities and 
would get a correspondingly large 
amount of attention. 

Added interest could be given to 
the great amount of interest which 
such an individualized and local- 
ized stunt as this would have of it- 
self, by running copy with each plan 
quoting the occupants or owners of 
the house about the arrangement of 
the structure. In these interviews 
with the owners or occupants there 
could be special emphasis placed on 
the features of the homes which par- 
ticularly please the occupants or 
owners and the readers’ attention 
could be called to the way in which 
these features are laid out. 

Of course with all this it would 
be a good plan for the builder to 
run some advertising copy calling 
attention to the fact that he special- 
izes in the ereetion of individualized 
homes whieh are built in striet ae- 
cordance with the wishes and de- 
mands of the owners. | 


HE six little stores and shops 
shown in the above illustra- 
tion, designed somewhat after 
the style of little bungalow homes, 
constitute an ineome-property pro- 
ject that was recently completed in 
Los Angeles, California. Located in 
an unrestricted residential distriet, 
at the eorner of Melrose and Ard- 
more streets, the quite unpretentious 
buildings present a decidedly neat 
and attractive appearance and make 
partieularly desirable business quar- 
ters—for, of eourse, small neighbor- 
hood enterprises. They also repre- 
sent a comparatively small invest- 
ment, in comparison with their ren- 
tal value. " l 
Each of the six little buildings 18 
entirely separate from the others. 


Homes Sold at a Profit 


If the builder has been in business 
for some years in the city where he 
is now operating, he has a splendid 
asset and he should cash in on this 
asset to the very limit in going after 
more business. 

One of the best ways for the build- 
er to cash in on this long business 
career of his would be by digging 
up some examples of the way in 
which people who have purchased 
homes from him in former years 
have recently been able to sell their 
homes for more money than they put 
in the structures and by then run- 
ning some newspaper advertising 
telling about these experiences. 

Of course, it wouldn’t be neces- 
sary to give the exact locations of 
the homes or to name the former 
and new owners, as it might peeve 
the new owners to have the public 
informed just how much more they 
had paid for the homes than the 
original purchasers. 
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bungalow 
Stores 


Spaces of about four feet in width 


intervene between them, closed at 
the front with a neatly designed 
gateway. The buildings are also 
set back several feet from the side- 
walk, and the space in front is de- 
voted to small lawns, with a few 
shrubs and rose bushes. The store 
in the foreground or on the corner, 
which is the largest of the six, is a 
combined grocery and meat market, 
and the others, to consider them in 
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The advertising would be just as 
effective without actual names and 
addresses and with all this adver. 
tising the builder could run some 
copy stating that names and ad. 
dresses will be given to all people 
who are enough interested to make 
inquiries. ' 

The point behind this showing ot 
the way in which homes erected by 
the builder have inereased in value, 
would be to emphasize the fact that 
the builder builds for permanency 
and that people who buy homes from 
him make no mistake. Actual, spe 
cific information of the sort sug- 
gested would be one of the best pos- 
sible ways of hammering home the 
fact that the builder does build for 
permanency and that people who 
buy his homes make no sort of mis- 
take at all. 

Data of this sort could be easily 
secured in most places as in most 
eities homes are now worth mueh 
more than their original costs. 


order, are, respectively, a hardware 
store, a tailoring and cleaning es- 
tablishment, an art and china shop, 
a bakery, and a barber shop. 

The buildings, as will be seen, 
are of extremely simple design and 
construction, but their differently 


pitched roofs and their general 


bungalow-like appearance make 
them uncommonly attractive. Their 
outside walls are of light cream 
cement-stucco over frame construc 
tion, and their shingled roofs are 
painted green. All are floored with 


cement, and the five smaller ones ' 


are provided with large plate-glas 
show-windows. 

The designer and builder of the 
row of little stores and shops W85 
John Avery, Los Angeles. 
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Cement Floors that Will Not Crack 


ANY times the contractor 
M has houses to build from 
plans whieh eall for cement 
porch floors. The most common 
method of doing this work has been 
to build a wall about eight inches 
thick around the porch and fill in 
with dirt to a height sufficient to 
lay the cement floor on top of the 
dirt fill. 

It is seldom that the dirt is ever 
sufficiently tamped down and it is 
never safe from the effects of freez- 
ing. With these two things so much 
in evidence many unsightly cracks 
appear in cement porch floors. 

In our opinion, there is a much 
better way to build cement floors 
for porches an@ we now present a 


sketch to show the way we do the 


work. We consider it a more sub- 
stantial way and in many cases it 
even costs less money. 

Build your porch wall good and 
solid around the porch. An eight- 
inch wall of brick, concrete or ce- 
ment blocks will be satisfactory. 
Start it on a good footing in the 
ground below the freezing point if 
you happen to live in a cold climate. 

No porch should be set up on piers 
built on top of the ground, for they 
will remain in the original position 
in which they were built for only a 
very short length of time, due to 
settling. This is partieularly true 
in freezing climates. All footings 
should be below the frost line. 

Our way is to build the support- 
ing wall around the porch in a good 
and substantial manner; then place 
the floor joists the short way of the 
porch. These should be 2x8 spaced 
18 to 20 inches on centers. 

Cover the joists with 34-inch rib 
metal lath, the ribs crossing the 
joists at right angles and running 
lengthwise of the porch. Give the 
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metal lath a good lap and make no 
joints between the joists. 

After the lath are placed, put on 
a concrete cement floor three inches 
thick, about 274 inches for the base 
and 34 of an inch for the finished 
surface and you will have the finest 
kind of a cement floor and at less 
eost than if you had put the floor 
on a dirt fill. 

We have built them this way with 
complete success, both as to cost and 
durability. The cost of the metal 
lath is less than the dirt fill and very 
much less if you have to buy the 
dirt, pay for the hauling, placing it 
in position and tamping. The last 
part, the tamping, is the most essen- 
tial, and you can never depend upon 
its being properly done. 
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Build your frame work up solid 
and you need have no fears or 
doubts about getting a job. Don’t 
get the idea that you can stick a 
eement floor upon any flim-flam 
framework and have it remain in 
a satisfactory condition. It’s all 
right if you do it right, for we have 
proved it to our own satisfaction. 

It is also a good method to pre- 
pare bath room floors in the same 
manner for tile floors. Don’t have 
less than 2 inches of concrete under 
the tile. 

Plan your framing some way se 
that you can have at least 2 inches 
of solid concrete under the tile and 
on top of the 34-inch rib metal lath. 
If this work is carefully and sen- 
sibly done no cracks will develop. 
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Hanging the Door Right 


HE efficiency of an extra butt is no 

longer a  much-mooted question. 
Throughout the country there is a gen- 
eral trend on the part of architects and 
builders to hang a door on three butts. 
In fact, to serve this growing demand 
manufacturers are now packing butts 
three to a box, constituting a set. 

To say that doors are one of the hard- 
est working parts of any building, espe- 
cially public buildings, such as schools, 
hospitals, theaters, railroad stations, is 
to repeat a fact everyone knows. After 
all, it is the butts that make or mar the 
door. On them the stress and strain, the 
wear and tear, is bound to center. 

Even the best butts are tested beyond 
capacity at times. The weight or load 
of the door is excessive. Green lumber, 
which often has to be used on the door, 
results in warping. 

Careful analysis of the subject shows 
that there are many logical and practical 
reasons why the use of three butts to a 
door is true economy in the long run. 

It has been demonstrated that the 
third or extra butt will hold the butt 
edge of the door in alignment and, to a 
great extent, will prevent the door from 
warping. Also, it prevents the door from 
striking or interfering with the door stop 
(or the edge of the rabbet, if the door 
jamb is rabbeted), when the door has a 
tendency to bow or warp toward the 
door stop or the center of the door jamb. 

While it may take more time to put 
on the extra butt and while the cost is 


OW do you manage to get 
over the hurdles that keep 
the builder’s life from being a 
sweet, rosy dream? How do 
you overcome the technical and 
practical difficulties that de- 
mand immediate solution every 
working day? Others are tell- 
ing in these columns how they 
solve their problems; why not 
you? These hints on how to 
get the best of trouble have 
originated in the minds of 
builders actually on the job; 
your own brain must be full of 
similar expedients and handy 
methods. Tell it to the 30,000 
people that read these pages. 
Make some kind of a picture 
of your idea in pencu or ink. 
BUILDING AGE AND THE BUILD- 
ERS’ JOURNAL will pay $2 for 
each article published. Send 
yours along, and tell the other 
fellow how you're doing it. 


slightly increased, the saving of the car- 
penter’s time and expense later on to 
correct faults offsets the initial cost. 

If a door is hung on two butts only, 
each butt carries one-half of the load or 
weight of the door. When a door is 
hung on three butts, each butt carries 
only about one-third of the weight, 
thereby decreasing the strain and wear. 
More serews are driven into the door 
jamb and the door, thus relieving the 
strain on serews, the wood in the door 
jamb and in the door, which is an im- 
portant factor—F. H. Sweet. 
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Save on Brick Veneer 
M OST bricklayers use a plumb ru 

for building corners on b 
veneer buildings, especially for resi 
dences of one or two stories in heigl 
I find that it takes a good deal o ' time 
plumbing corners for veneer work. € 1a 
two-story building that I have just com 
pleted I built all eorners about two feet 
high, and then stretched a line from each 
corner to the top of the wall, measuring 
the line from the corner of the storm 
sheathing at top and bottom to be sure 
that the line was true. I estimate that 
this saved $50 on the job.—G. T. Simp- 


A Mill on the Job 


O your mill work right on the job. 

That's the conelusion I've come to 
after building my fourth bungalow in 
Bridgeton and Shiloh, New Jersey. With 
every profit I make I intend to spend 
some of it on additional equipment and 
haul it right out to each job to do my 
woodworking. 

The first thing I bought was an elec- 
trie saw, and it almost paid for itself 
in the saving on the very first job. 1 
run my wires from the nearest service 
pole, put up my bench, and there is the 


plant ready for operation. 


All the bother of rushing around to 
mills hurrying up deliveries and idling 
away time waiting for them is elimi- 
nated. My machinery, when I really 
catch up with my ambition, will all be 
electrically operated.—E. H. Sheppard. 
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A Roadside Booth to 
Attract Motorists 


HE house owner living along a well 
~ traveled highway may conceive the 
idea of having the young folks make a 
little pocket money by selling soft drinks 
and fruit to the motor parties that pass 
by. Here we present the working out of 
such a scheme by a builder near West 
Chester, Pa. A few days may be profit- 
ably spent by the local carpenter in 
putting up similar booths in his neigh- 
borhood. 

A turn-in was provided in the road so 
that automobiles might not jam the high- 
way while purchases were being made. 
The stone wall served well for founda- 
tion, and the building, about 12 by 15 
feet in size, is built of simple siding. 
The glass front and sides provide plenty 
of light, and the roof has sufficient over- 
hang to make it a shelter for a few 
people if caught in the rain. 

These roadside booths are becoming 
quite popular and if painted a bright 
color and presenting an attractive ap- 
pearance there will be found enough 
motorists to pause in their journey to 
make it profitable.—C. H. Thomas. 


Moving Heavy Doors 


SEASONED and wise old carpenter, 
who believes in using his head to 
save his back when possible, employs 
this kink when moving heavy doors. 
Two hardwood blocks have been notch- 
ed out—the notch tapering from two 
and one-half to one and one-quarter inch 
at the bottom. Each block is provided 
with a caster from an old bedstead. 
When fitting doors in a house, he al- 
ways has these blocks on hand to help 
in moving the doors about. One is placed 
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near each end of the door and due to 
the notch, they pinch in place and form 
trucks. 

These trucks might be built more 
simply by using a smaller (and lighter) 
block of wood, fitting the caster to the 
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under side, then fastening two pieces of 
spring to the block sides with screws. 
A heavy clock spring would be good 
material and they would be much lighter, 
yet the springs would grip the door on 
the sides and not on the edges.—Dale R. 
Van Horn. 


Proper Backing for 
Plaster Board 


T HE use of the right sort of nails 
when putting up a plaster board 
wall is of the highest importance. This 
will become apparent to anyone when 
an improperly nailed wall or ceiling made 
of this material starts to fall, 

It has been the cause of much unpopu- 
larity regarding plaster board, but the 
real trouble is not with the material but 
with the way it is put up. 

The breaking of side walls is due to 
improper backing. I use a nail about 
114 inches long, with a flat head 3% 
inch in diameter. Between studs placed 
16 inches on centers, I put in backing 
either of 2 x 4's or 1 x 4's, the 4 inch 
surface exposed for bearing for the 
plaster board, about 18 inches apart 
on centers for the side walls. 

This gives me spaces of about 12 to 
16 inches square over the entire side 
walls, criss-crossed by backing. In this 
way I find it next to impossible to break 
through the wall board by aceident. 

To be sure this takes time and costs 
money, but people today look too much 
at the first cost of construction and too 
little at the final eost. Plaster board is 
a good material to work with, especially 
in this climate (Fresno, California), for it 
is quite warm in winter and cool in 
summer.— Gilbert B. Borden. 


Meter Boxes Outside 
the House 


HE accompanying photos show how 

the electric and gas meter boxes 
have been built into the wall of a home 
in Oakland,.Cal, thus permitting the gas 
and electrie company's employees to read 
the meters from the outside, making it 
unnecessary for them to enter the house. 
They do not have to make a second trip 
in ease no one is at home to admit them, 
while it also relieves the housewife of in- 
terruptions to admit the meter reader, 
and hesitation to do so for fear he is a 
thief in disguise.—Chas. W. Geiger. 
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A Note of Uplift in Stairways 


Some Striking Designs Captured by Our Cameraman 


These stairways 
from random in- 
teriors offer 
many valuable 
suggestions to the 
builder. Below 
is an exquisite 
design. To the 
right is a simple, 
Mission style 
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To the right is a charming | 

Colonial treatment, made more 

interesting by frequent breaks 
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To the left is 
a tasty treat- 
ment of the 
stairway that 
rises inside 
a room. Note 
how the lower 
steps and 
landing make 
this stairway 
an integral 
part of room 
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Prevent the Customary Winter Slump 


HE season is now upon us when serious 
thought should be given to winter construc- 
tion. When it is considered that thousands of 
workers in the construction industries, and hun- 
dreds of material dealers can count on only three- 
quarters of the year for their normal activities, it 
ean be seen that this is an economic question that 
contractors must remedy. 

Average figures show that carpenters work eight 
months a year, and painters even less. Other 
branches of the building industry show similar 
figures. Such a condition is unsound. 

Wherever possible, construction should be con- 
tinued right on through the winter season. Interior 
repairs, for instance, should never be undertaken 
during the height of the spring and summer. Such 
work can be accomplished as well during the cold 
weather. 

Even such ticklish work as placing concrete can 


Try It In Your Own Town 


O N another page of this issue we present an ar- 
ticle entitled ‘‘Selling Yankee Home Ideas 
to the Oriental." The intrinsic interest of this ar- 
tiele is far surpassed by the moral it points out to 
you—the builder in the United States. 

What has been done in Hawaii ean be done in 
America. In every city and town and country 
distriet here at home, there is endless possibility 
for edueating owners to the latest and the best ideas 
in building construction. 

Nowhere in the world is there such a demand for 
the best of everything as in America. It is a mark 
of high civilization. And the index of civilization 
is to be found in the comforts of the home. 

It is up to the builder to see that this demand is 
kept always alive. It is up to him to see that his 
eity or town refleets the highest in community 
standards. It is up to him to sell these standards 


Lower Building Costs? Not Yet 


HE question When will building costs come 
down ?’’ is as close to the heart of the builder 
as it is to the prospective owner. 

There is no prophet shrewd enough to answer, but 
from all indications there will be no general reduc- 
tion in building costs for some time to come. To 
be sure, the super-abnormal period of new con- 
struction activity seems to have reached its peak, 
and with a lower demand it might seem that basic 
costs would seek a lower level. 

But it must be borne in mind that during the in- 
tense building activity there was little replacement 
and repair, and a great many structures have out- 


be done in below zero weather by observing proper 
precautions. Additional cost in this work is un- 
necessary if the building orders are properly co- 
ordinated. l 

The framing of a house, plastering, ete., cannot 
go on as economically in winter as during the warm 
season. For this reason contractors should educate 
their clients to plan their houses in the winter so 
that construction can start as early in the spring 
as the weather permits. 

There will be more money in building, more 
satisfaction, and better work at less cost to the 
publie if economie waste is eliminated. 

A little co-operative advertising in your locality 
will not be expensive and will educate the people 
along these lines. Get together at your Builders’ 
Exehange, meet with your Board of Trade, and 
talk over this problem. It will pay everyone eon- 
cerned. 


to the owners, just as they have been sold to the 
Chinese and Japanese and Orientals in Honolulu. 

The prospect is an endless one—buildings falling 
into disrepair; buildings still sound and durable 
but lacking the highest conveniences ; homes service- 
able and tenantable but just missing the true note 
of beauty. All these things are within the province 
—yes, within the duty—of the builder to correct. 

If it is only the addition of a glassed porch or 
a hardwood floor, see that it is done. If it is only 
the laying of a new roof or the installation of a 
store front, see that it is done. For this is ‘‘con- 
struction’’ at its highest and best. 

Keep everlastingly at it. Convince yourself that 
there is always some improvement to be made in 
your town, or your neighborhood, or your block. 
Sell that improvement to the owner. Your season 
will then not prove an empty one. 


lived their usefulness during the past few years. 
These will be demolished and new buildings will 
take their places. 

Especially in the large cities the amount of re- 
pair and remodeling work is an important item. 
Better buildings are demanded, and the demand 
will grow with continued education in better types 
of construction. 

Meanwhile, the skilled labor market shows as firm 
a demand as ever, although common labor, accord- 
ing to reports throughout the country, is more 
easily to be had. The reason for this is the lessened 
demand for such labor in other industries. 
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Payment for Extras on a Cost Plus” Job 


HE following case is an interesting 
T one arising out of « liability for 
extras on a job undertaken on a 
‘teost plus““ basis. The New York firm 
of builders that performed the work de- 
elares: ‘‘Recently we furnished plans and 
specifications to the owner, covering a 
one-story building to cost $9,500. A con- 
tract fur the job was prepared, but never 
signed. 

‘(The owner decided that he wanted the 
work done on a cost plus basis—10% 
added to the cost of materials and 15% 
added to the cost of labor. We started 
work on that basis. 

‘t About two weeks later, the owner 
said he desired that a second story be 
added. Accordingly, we prepared plans 
and specifications and gave him an ap- 
proximate price of $16,552 for the job. 
We made a bid reading as follows: ‘We 
propose to furnish labor and materials 
necessary for the erection and completion 
of the building according to plans and 
specifications for the sum of $16,552.’ 

‘<The owner said he merely wanted 
this bid so as to get the loan from his 
bank, but that we should go ahead and 
do the work.on the percentage basis, as 
arranged before. 

‘CAs the work progressed, the owner 
directed changes which increased the 
cost. No written agreement was made 
concerning these changes, but prices were 
verbally agreed upon. On receipt of 
final bills, the owner professed surprise 
that the building cost $4,152 more than 
the approximate estimate of $16,552. 

„Now he is trying to avoid paying for 
most of the extras, denying that he 
ordered some of them, and claiming that 
the cost of others is excessive. He has 
paid $15,700 in all as the work prog- 
ressed. 

'* We believe that, as there was no 
written contract drawn up, the owner 
would be compelled to pay in f ird- 
less of the approximate pr 
him, as that price was ace 
and specifications, and t! 


lowed, thereby break 
agreements. Please g 
vice.?? 


By Arthur L. H. Street 


As we understand the case, the writ- 
ten bid was not accepted in writing, and 
it was verbally understood that the two- 
Story building, as contemplated by the 
revised plans and specifications would 
cost about $16,552, on the cost plus basis 
verbally agreed upon. 

On this assumption, we are of the opin- 
ion that the contractors are entitled to 
compensation on the cost plus basis for 
the work so contemplated and actually 
performed, provided that this computa- 
tion does not substantially exceed $16,- 
552, exclusive of the extras referred to. 


In this view, it would seem that the 


owner agreed to pay on a cost plus basis, 
but under influence of an estimate that 
the cost would be about $16,552. 


Y QU never think of skimp- 
ing the job, do you? 
Then why should yow skimp 
yourself? Every time you lay 
down materials and bring labor 
onto a job without protecting 
yourself on the legal issues in- 
volved, you are taking a bigger 
risk than the job is worth. Go 
carefully at the beginning and 
escape law suits at the end. 
You will find in these pages 
some of the legal quicksands 
into which other builders have 
slipped, through not giving the 
matter proper thought at the 
outset. You can profit by their 
erperience. Send your in- 
quiries, accompanied by your 
name and address, to our legal 
department and the answers 
will appear in these columns. 
Only your initials will be pub- 
lished. This service 1s free to 
subscribers. Address Legal 
Department, BUILDING AGE, 
239 West 39th Street, New 
York City. 
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As to the extras, it would appear that 
they should be paid for on the same basis, 
except for the statement that ‘‘the prices 
for the changes were verbally agreed 
upon.“ Under that statement, it occurs 
to us that the owner is not liable for 
more than the prices so agreed upon. 

Thus, on the facts presented to us, the 
legal editor of this journal is of the opin 
ion that the contractor is entitled to com- 
pensation on the cost plus basis for so 
much of the work as was done in con- 
formity to the revised plans and speci- 
fications, not grossly exceeding $16,552, 
and is entitled to have added the aggre- 
gate of the prices of the extras as agreed 
upon. 

In our view of the case, the contract 
for the two-story building was not 
** broken?! because the plans and speci- 
fications were not strictly followed. The 
contract was merely modified by the 
agreements for changes, made as the 
work progressed. 

It seems that if there was a written 
agreement that the work should be done at 
a lump price, as would be the case should 
it appear that the bid referred to was 
accepted in writing, the contractors 
would have difficulty in recovering more 
than that sum, plus an allowance for 
changes which increased the cost of do- 
ing the work. 

As shown by numerous court decisions, 
including New York decisions, cited at 
page 1108 of 22 Corpus Juris, it is well 
settled law that the terms of a written 
building contract cannot be contradicted 
by setting up a verbal agreement, en- 
tered into at or before execution of the 
written contract, at variance with the 
terms of that contract, except as it is 
shown that through mutual mistake or 
fraud of the adverse party the written 
contract does not express the true agree- 
ment. i 

For example, the New York Court of 
Appeals decided in the case of Sherman 
vs. New York, 1 New York Reports, 316, 
that where a contract fixed the price of 
work it was not proper to receive evi- 
dence showing the value of the work. 

But we understand that the written 
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bid was not accepted in writing, and that 
there really was no written contract (the 
bid unless accepted in writing would not 
constitute a written contract). 

Therefore, no reason is shown why the 
contractors are not entitled to rely on 
the verbal agreement for compensation 
on the cost plus basis, except as to the 
compensation for changed work, as to 
which we understand there was agree- 
ment as to the prices to be paid. 

As a practical matter, we advise that 
if the owner refuses to make satisfactory 
adjustment the contractors place their 
claim in the hands of a good local lawyer. 
On the whole, it seems to us that the 
contractors should be able to recover the 
full price claimed by them. 


Right To Recover Under 
Uncompleted Contract 


ST SIGNED a contract with a general 
contractor for erection of a house 
complete. The house is not half done,’’ 
writes a New Yorker. The contract pro- 
vided for payments upon certificate of 
the architect and approval of the work 
by a bank which was lending money 
against a mortgage on the premises. 

The contractor having refused to pro- 
ceed with the work, the architect noti- 
fied him as to what must be done before 
certificate could issue. The bank also 
refused to issue payment. On the con- 
tractor’s continued refusal to complete 
the work he was discharged. 

The contract provided that ‘‘in case 
of such discontinuance of the employ- 
ment of the contractor, he shall not be 
entitled to receive any further payment 
under this contract until the work shall 
be wholly finisbed, at which time, if un- 
paid balance of the amount to be paid 
under this contract, shall exceed the ex- 
pense incurred by the owner in finishing 
the work, such excess shall be paid by 
the owner to the contractor, but if such 
expense shall exceed such unpaid balance, 
the contractor shall pay the difference to 
the owner.“ 

„The contractor filed a lien and sev- 
eral of his sub-contractors did also. 
According to this statement of facts,’’ 
writes our correspondent, ‘‘do you think 
the general contractor or the sub-con- 
tractors can recover anything against 
met?’ 

The following statement of legal prin- 
ciples is supported by decisions of the 
New York courts, as well as courts of 
other states: 

In case the contractors (through no 
fault of the owners) abandons the con- 
tract or ceases work, he forfeits all right 
to a lien if such abandonment or cessa- 
tion of work is duc to any fault of his.“ 

It is to be mfurred from the state- 
ment of faces submitted to us that the 
contractor’s refusal to proceed was in- 
excusable. On mat theory, we are of 


135 opinion that he could not enforce a 
ien, 


The law of the sub-contractors’ right 
to a lien under the circumstances stated 
is affected by the following statement 
by the same lega] authority as above 
quoted: 

‘‘Under the New York system by 
which the lien of the sub-contractor, 
materialman, etc., arises through a 
species of subrogation to the right of 
the contractor, the contractor’s abandon- 
ment or failure to complete the work 
does not in any way affect the right of 
sub-contractors or others to a lien, to the 
extent of what is due the contractor 
when the notice is given or the lien 
filed but where the contract contains a 
provision for payment from time to time 
of a certain proportion of the value of 
the work done, the remainder to be paid 
on completion of the contract, and the 
contractor abandons, the amounts so re- 
tained never become due the contractor, 
and hence do not afford a basis for a 
lien. 

‘¢Where the contractor has abandoned 
his contract and the owner is compelled 
to expend an amount to complete the 
building he is entitled to deduct such 
amount from the amount for which he 
is liable to sub-contractors and if the 
cost of completion equals or exceeds the 
unpaid portion of the contract price no 
lien can be enforced.?? 27 Cyc. 101, 102. 

These statements of what the New 
York courts have decided seems to dis- 
pose of the right of the sub-contractors 
in the case presented to us to enforce 
liens. And, of course, there is no per- 
sonal liability on the owner's part 
toward them. 

Question remains as to whether the 
contractor can enforce personal liability 
against the owner, as distinguished from 
a lien against the premises. Assuming 
that the contractor inexcusably failed to 
proceed, he should be held to this fair 
provision of the contract. But it should 
appear that the work is completed, after 
the original contractor’s abandonment 
of the contract, at as low cost as is rea- 


sonably possible. 


Defective Materials 
Furnished by Owners 


ec BUILT a small brick church and 

applied plaster inside according 
to instructions furnished by the archi- 
tect," writes an Ohio builder. The 
bricks were furnished by the owner. 
Part of the rear walls were nine inches 
thick and the remainder thirteen inches. 

„On rainy days water pours into the 
bricks and through the plaster inside, 
especially in the nine-inch walls. The 
owner withholds payment, claiming that 
I am responsible for this defective con- 
dition of the wall. 

„„The architect suggested that I paint 
the outside walls with some invisible 
paint, which is claimed to be waterproof, 
and which I am willing to do in order to 
settle the matter amieably, although I 
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doubt its efficacy. Can they hold me re- 
sponsible for same?! 

On the facts stated, you are not re- 
sponsible for the condition referred to, 
since that is due to the inherent condi- 
tion of the brick furnished by the owner, 
and since you do not appear to have 
guaranteed the result of the work nor to 
be at fault in the matter of inferior 
workmanship. 

If you treat the walls in any way to 
make them waterproof, it should be on 
an understanding that you do not guar- 
antee results and that you are to be re- 
imbursed for the cost. 

If you cannot secure a satisfactory set- 
tlement with the owner, you should place 
your claim in the hands of a local at- 
torney. 


Discharging the 
Contractor 


et GAVE the carpentry out on a 

building and the work was being 
done so poorly that I was compelled to 
serve notice on the carpenter that a new 
contractor would have to be engaged,’’ 
writes a New Yorker. 

„When he was given the notice he 
merely grunted, and later came for his 
tools. Upon being asked when he was 
going to bring his men to inspect the 
work, to verify our inspectors! statement 
that it was very poor, or else prove that 
it was not, he replied that 'there was 
plenty of time; that we made a mistake 
in serving such notice and that he had 
had experience in cases like this.“ My 
building is therefore at a standstill, and 
I would like to know what I should do.““ 

If the work was being poorly done, the 
owner was within his rights in discharg- 
ing the carpenter and in reletting the 
work to some one else. But the owner's 
statement to him that he should prove 
that the work was not poorly done im- 
plies that there is some doubt on that 
point. 

It ts not up to the contractor to prove 
that the work was being properly done. 
To justify his discharge the owner has the 
burden of proving that the work was being 


poorly done. 
As a practical matter, if there is no 


chance of a friendly solution of the mat- 
ter, under which the carpenter might re- 
sume work on giving suitable assurance 
that inferior work already done will be 
corrected and that further work will con- 
form to the contract requirements, the 
best thing for the owner to do is to place 
his claim in the hands of a nearby at- 
torney. 

At the same time and under advice of 
this attorney, it would be proper to let 
the work of completing the building to 
some responsible contractor, The work 
as left by the first contractor should be 
carefully inspected by two or three dis- 
interested and reliable witnesses, so as 
to establish the actual condition of the 
building, as bearing upon the rights of 
the owner. 
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Welding the Pipe Lines in Ordinary Buildings 


made in the use of the oxy- 

acetylene process for welding 
pipes in buildings have been at- 
tended with complete success, ac- 
eording to reports from builders 
who have used this method. Its ap- 
peal to owners, engineers and archi- 
teets lies in its durability and sim- 
plified process. 

To the plumbing and heating con- 
traetor, the faet that welded piping 
eosts less and is easier to fabrieate 
and install should be desirable fact- 
ors in promoting its use. 

Most of the work of welding can 
be done on the job. Odd lengths, 
miscut pipe, difficult bends and spe- 
eial fittings present but simple prob- 
lems to the contractor equipped with 
welding and cutting outfits. Mat- 
ters that ordinarily would cause long 
and expensive delays are handled 
with ease on the job, resulting in a 
saving for the owner and contractor 
alike. 

One of the difficulties of the 
plumber and steamfitter is that pip- 
ing problems are seldom twice the 
same. Solving new difficulties on 


| | made in the u recently 


By H. E. Wetzell 


each job has caused the expenditure 
of much ingenuity and led to fre- 
quent loss. . 

These situations are unknown to 
the oxy-acetylene user. With a 
knowledge of the cutting and weld- 
ing blowpipe, a workman can imme- 
diately solve any piping job, regard- 
less of its size, position or shape. 
Joints, connections and fittings on 
high and low pressure steam lines, 
compressed air, vacuum, water and 
brine systems are treated in the 
same way. 

. The strength, tightness-and dura- 
bility of welded joints have been 
established by results in aetual ser- 
viee. Good welding provides joints 
even stronger than the pipe itself. 
In comparison with a screwed joint, 
welding furnishes additional metal, 
whereas threading involves its re- 
moval. 

Simplieity of operation is among 
the great advantages of the welding 
process. An example of the facil- 
ity offered by welding is revealed in 
the alteration of a steam system in 
which, after the main supply header 
had been placed on the boilers, it 


was discovered that the end of one 
of the special bends leading from it 
did not center at the fitting. 

Instead of sending the bend back 
to the shop to be changed, the fitting 
was cut off with the torch, another 
opening cut in the header, and the 
bend welded to it. The opening left 
where the fitting had formerly been 
was closed by welding. 

During this alteration, the build- 
ing was kept heated, so that no in- 
convenience was suffered. On the 
same job, it later became necessary 
to add six laterals to one of the lines. 
Instead of taking the line down, as 
would have been necessary if fittings 
had been used, the additional lat- 
erals were welded in as shown in 
Fig. 2. 

Large jobs frequently require 
changes in the piping layout. If 
the contractor has to make them by 
the old method, extras pile up. In 
Fig. 1 both T connections were made 
after the large pipe was in place. 
The welding process operates with- 
out making it necessary to remove 
the section of piping already in 
place, or dismantling the system. 
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ALLEE, GAS 


Premier insulated automatic storage-type 
water heater. Delivers at full city pressure. 
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=.WATER HEATER 


No. 2is the right size for the average home. 
23 gallons in storage. $125 list at factory. 


In the plumbing specifications, include a dependable water heater 


No house can be classed as modern if it lacks 
instant hot water service. That American home- 
‘owners recognize this fact is evidenced by the 
two and one-half million gas water heaters 
already in use in the homes of this country. 


In every new house, a water heater should be 
installed at the time it is built. Its value is 
readily appreciated by almost any client, for 
it provides comfort for the whole family. 


Include it in the plumbing contract and you 
save your client time and inconvenience while 
you increase the market value of his home. 
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You can provide for future savings for your 
clients, and insure long and satisfying hot water 
service by installing Premier heaters. The “right- 
size Premier is the most economical water 
heater for every house you build. 


In the Premier, many new improvements have 
been provided, assuring saving of gas, freedom 
from *lime-up" troubles, and longer service. 


If you do not already have the facts about 
this remarkable heater, mail the coupon today. 
It places no obligation on you. It brings you 
information which every builder should have. 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO M x? 


CRANE LIMITED, CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Forty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton and Montreal = 
> 


CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 


CRANE-BENNETT, Lro.. LONDON 
CE CRANE: PARIS, NANTES, BRUSSELS 
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Color in Its 


XAMPLES are not infre- 
quently met with that afford 
one ample evidence of the 

fact that color has an important 
bearing on the matter of archi- 
tectural effect, for no degree of per- 
fection in the form can avail when 
that form is presented to the eye in 
unattraetive eoloring. 

Indeed, it may be said that color 
is the life and soul of the form. 
This thought might be elaborated to 
some extent, but is not necessary. 

Today color is taken into con- 
sideration with fine eritieal appre- 
ciation by our builders and archi- 
tects, and the advance made during 
the past forty years or so in house 
decoration with color is worthy of 
note. 

One has only to look back to the 
days of the English or Queen Anne 
eolor schemes to realize how consider- 
able and important this advance has 
been. 

The popular impression seems to 
be that the choosing of paints for 
the coating of a residence is simply 
a matter of personal preference or 
taste, and it is this that in nearly all 
eases of bad coloring leads to the 
evil. 

True, taste is a large element, per- 
haps the chief element, in the deco- 
rating of the exterior of a house. 
But there are certain fixed rules that 
govern the matter, and that are like 
those governing construction. 

For example, there is the loeation 
to be eonsidered, and the surround- 
ings, immediate and remote. The 
house surrounded with trees and 
shrubbery demands different color- 
ing from the house that is not so en- 
compassed, but that stands out bare 
and open to the view. 

Then there is the style of archi- 
tecture. Color that would appear 


By A. Ashmun Kelly 


ideal on one form might look .un- 
sightly on a dissimilar form. 

There are a few colors known 
technically as ‘‘safe,’’ they being 
generally adapted to all forms of 
structure and to its surroundings. 
They are safe because the effects prr 
duced by their use are not precisel, 
ugly nor quite inappropriate. These 
eolors are mainly the reds, white, the 
grays, yellow and brown. 

For an irregular, nondeseript form 
of house, whose style of architecture 
may be termed unattractive, the 
grays and browns do very well; but 
the gray should be of the yellow 
east, rather than the colder shade. 


OR the country house white is 

standard, for it shows up well 
in the distant view, whether sur- 
rounded with a summer environ- 
ment of trees and shrubbery, or in 
winter, amid bare-limbed trees and 
leafless smaller growths. 

The old stone farm house was at 
first kept white with lime wash, but 
in later years the eustom has been to 
use yellow, and now there is a dis- 
position to return to the original 
scheme, and there is no doubting the 
improvement made over yellow and 
other colors previously employed. 

The low-lying, squatty house calls 
for light or cheerful colors, and such 
colors tend to increase the apparent 
height of the structure. The use of 
dark colors would have the opposite 
effect. 

The Colonial style is patterned 
after the fine old New England form, 
with in some instances modifications 
that are effective in that they tend 
to relieve the admitted monotony of 
the Puritan standard. This style 
should not be painted with dark or 
any pronounced colors, such as red, 
brown, ete. A pure white body 
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Relation to Architecture 


nearly always answers, but in some 
forms of the Colonial a dark bottle- 
green trim serves nicely with the 
white body. 

An old frame or stone country 
house usually appears attractive 
with a white body and with green 
blinds and shutters. The trim may 
be done with almost any color. The 
green should be a medium or light 
shade, rather than a dark or bronze. 
Doors will look well either white or 
grained to imitate oak. 

Another scheme for the country 
house calls for brownish-gray body 
and white trim, with dark chrome 
green for the blinds and shutters, 
or a deep brownish gray. 

It is almost a rule that any shade 
will do for the trim on a white- 
bodied house say such shades of color 
as pea green, gray, light yellow, or 4 
very light brown. The house done 
with these colors will always present 
a perspective, and its architectural 
beauty is enhanced thereby. 

If the white has been used until 
a change is desired, and this will 
occur, the body of the house may be 
painted a warm drab, graystone, or 
medium drab, light bronze, or 1vory 
white, with white or colored trim. 


HE writer bought a fine large 
frame country house early this 

year, the coloring consisting 9 
brown and yellow shades, there 
being six distinct colors on the shut- 
ters! Both architectural style ae 
coloring owed origin to the horri 
example set by the Centennial Exhi- 
bition in Philadelphia during = 
summer of 1876. But we simply 


rubbed out the coloring by coats of 


pure white, trim and all, the p 
color appearing now being the 
medium chrome green on blinds an 
shutters. 

(Continued on page 114) 
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S.C.JOHNSONGSON | 
AUTWORITITS 


We will gladly send you a pint of Johnson's 
if you will test it in comparison with the brand you are at 
Write us on your business letterhead—there is no obliga- 


prepaid, 
present using. 


OHNSON’S 
FLOOR 
VARNISH, 
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» Johnson's Floor Varnish dries dust- 
free in two hours and hard over 
night. It imparts a beautiful, high 
lustre—has good body— is easy work- 
ing—will give long wear—is abso- 
lutely water-proof— and will stand 
all reasonable tests. 


Johnson's Floor Varnish is tough, elastic and 
durable. It will not chip, check, mar, blister or 
scratch white. Is very pale in color so can be 
used on the lightest floors and linoleum. Splendid 
for furniture, woodwork and trim of all kinds. 
May be rubbed if desired. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


s Floor Varnish, all charges 


tion whatever attached to this offer. 


FREE---25c. Book on Wood Finishing 


This book is full of 
practical information 
on finishing new floors 
and trim and refinish- 
ing old work of this 
kind. Written by ex- 
perts— profusely illus- 
trated contains color 
charts—gives covering 
capacities, etc. Full out 
and mail this coupon, 
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S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
Dept. B.A., 9 Racine, Wis. 


Please send me, free and postpaid, your 
25c. book on Artistic Interior Wood Finish- 
ing. 

Name. 
ra) lola» P RE oer 


City and State.. 


I Buy Varnish from... ..f 


selling Yankee Homes 
(Continued from page 79) 


All of the building, electric and 
lumber firms of Honolulu co-operate 
each year in a campaign for the 
building of more and better homes. 
We have never yet linked up with 
Better Homes Week, which has at- 
tained such a vogue on the main- 
land, but the Honolulu campaign 
takes place during Thrift Week, 
which is coincident with the cele- 
bration of the birthday of Benjamin 
Franklin, the apostle of thrift. 

„In January this year we joined 
in the general movement, and co- 
operated directly with the Henry 
May Company, whose store on Fort 
Street, in the heart of the shopping 
district, gives them better opportun- 
ity for window publicity than does 
our office and shipping plant in the 
warehouse district. 


HE May Co. furnished their 
windows; we furnished the ma- 
terials for the display, and between 
us we offered a series of prizes. The 
first of these was $15 towards the 
purchase of a share in the Kaimuki 
Building and Loan Association; the 
‘second, $10; and the third, $5, to- 
wards the purchase of stock, for the 
best essays on ‘Why We Should 
Strive to Own Our Own Home.“ 

‘These prizes were offered with- 
out restrietion to any who wished to 
 eontribute—and it is an interesting 
sidelight on the thrift of the Orien- 
tals that the first prize in this con- 
test—which elicited hundreds of 
essays—was won by a Japanese. So 
much interest had been aroused by 
the contest that the mewspapers 
sought permission to publish the 
winning essay, which, of course, gave 
us that much more additional pub- 
licity. During the time the display 
was on exhibition we called atten- 
tion to it through an ad in the 
papers (shown on page 78). 

“The window display aroused 
widespread interest, and crowds con- 
tinually blocked the pavement in 
front of the store where it was dis- 
played. On the glass background 
of the window were painted green 
palms and the vivid red blossoms of 
the poinciana tree. The floor was 
covered with simulated grass and at 
each end were little houses—a mod- 
est cottage, and a story and a half 
bungalow. Between the dwellings 
were little figures of a bride and 

room, behind whom was a card: 

«Which Road Shall They Take? 
A road to a future home of their own 


and Independence? —or the road 
to a bunch of rent receipts and Dis- 
content?’ 


ENEATH these captions were 

the notices of the prizes offered 
for the winners in the essay contest. 
Over the cottage was a sign‘ Why pay 
rent’ and over the bungalow ‘Own 
your own home.’ Scattered all 
through the window were cards on 
which were bits of homely philos- 
ophy which sank deep into the 
minds of many who read—and we 
had our reward for our labor in pre- 
paring them in the largely increased 
calls for information regarding the 
cost of building a home during the 
entire month that followed the dis- 
play. Among the cards were: 

„Make Your Money Work for 
You—Ten dollars a week saved reg- 
ularly for ten years will amount, 
with interest, to $7,091—or enough 
to build a nice home by the time a 
young man is ready to marry and 
settle down.’ 

% Roll your own’ and ‘Carry 
your own’ are popular slogans of the 
day. But you can scarcely expect 
to hold your own until you own a 
little home that is all your own.’ 

One of the greatest present day 
evils and great reasons for marital 
unhappiness is the fact that so many 
young people rent. And so to the 
newly married, and those about to 
marry, we say, with genuine sincer- 
ity, ‘For the sake of future happi- 
ness—Build a Home.' 

Light Somewhere—Own your 
own home. Don't pay for a home 
and half a dozen moving vans. and 
still let the landlord own the house 
and the transfer company keen pos- 
session of the vans. Own a Home, 
Even If You Have to Mortgage 
Your Machine.’ 

In conclusion, I want to say that 
I wish you would try to eradieate 
the popular impression regarding 
Hawaiian life and homes. Far, far 
in the interior, away from railroads 
and automobile boulevards, there are 
a few of the native grass huts left, 
but they are about as representative 
of Honolulu and Oahu in general as 
the adobe dwellings of the Indians 
in New Mexieo are representative 
of the publie and private buildings 
on the mainland. 

„Thousands of dollars are spent 
in building here each year, and the 
homes that dot the mountains and 
seashore, and all the roads leading 
into the city are ample proof that 
Honolulu is one of the healthiest 
growing cities in the United States.“ 
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Build Ye Better 
(Continued from page 16) 


when properly analyzed may be 
shown to be a variant and not a de- 
parture. 

To avoid getting into waters that 
are too deep a few examples will be 
given. The discussion will apply 
principally to residences, but is true 
of all buildings. A building is an 
assemblage of rooms protected from 
the weather by enclosing walls. In 
different latitudes certain styles of 
structures are favored. It is there- 
fore very bad taste to combine in 
one building features from several 
different countries. 

For example, a round tower on a 
building does not go well with a 
square tower. "They should both be 
round or square. There should be 
a definite relation between the sizes 
as well. Incidentally a tower is out 
of place on a wooden house, except 
perhaps as a cupola near the center, 
never as a cupola terminating a side 
wall. A square cupola seems most 
fitting for a wooden building. 


HE projecting higher portion 
should be in the middle of the 
front, or, if there are two they should 
balance at, or near, the ends. A lop- 
sided look is to be avoided. Viola- 
tions of these simple rules abound 
in every town and they are referred 
to by many men as examples of 
‘‘carpenter-architecture.’’ 

They are monuments to the ignor- 
ance of newly-rich people who wished 
to erect buildings that would attract 
attention, and oftentimes were de- 
signed by local men after good archi- 
tects declined to prepare the plans. 
The builder who cherishes his pro- 
fession would not stoop to this 

A building that is much higher 
than it is wide looks best when 
topped with a steeply pitched roof. 
A very long low building looks best 
with a flat roof and straight cornice 
line, but if it has a steep pitched 
roof it should pitch to the front and 
have the surface broken with dormer 
windows. The height of the roof 
should be about equal to the height 
of the walls from the ground to the 
roof. 

When a building has a main body 
with two wings the best proportion 
exists when the diagonal lines con, 
necting opposite corners in each of 
the masses are parallel. The side 
wings may be made narrower by 
making the diagonals in them per 
pendicular to the diagonal in the 
middle portion. 
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ANDRAILING is a stum- 
bling block to many build- 
ers. It is not yond 

oung carpenter who gets stuck, but 

bles en the man who has had 
many years of experience in plain 
stairway work only. 

It is no easy job to get a good 
smooth handrail that will joint 
properly and evenly with the 
straight pieces of rail. To be able 
to do a workmanlike job of this sort 
requires craftsmanship of the high- 
est sort. To be able to do such a 
piece of work stamps 4 carpenter 
as a master workman and such a 
man need have no fear for the want 

ood job. 
The ruines given below shows & 
method of laying out the -wreath 


Figure 1 


ARPENTRY 


Good Practice in 
Frame Construction and Finish 


Notes on Handrailing 


By John MacLachlan 


containing an easing, and how to 
connect it to a straight rail. These 
drawings show how to make true 
butt joints that fit the straight rails 
at both ends without the use of 
ramp patterns or a falling mould. 
Both these methods have been dis- 
earded now by handrail experts. 
The method here is simple and ac- 
curate and is recommended by the 
writer. 

Fig. 1 shows a horizontal view of 
plan of a stair with a quarter turn 
having one diagonal step. An ele- 
vation or vertical drawing of the 
risers is shown on the same diagram, 
so as to show the relative points. 

A stretch-out of the curved joints 
of the handrail is shown on the 
eenter line X. Y. By drawing the 


falling line as required with joints 
square to straight rail and finding a 
point in this falling line, then draw- 
ing a straight line from joint to 
joint, the falling will come equally, 
this then will be point A in eleva- 
tion and point B in plan. Then 
the horizontal trace H. T. is drawn 
as shown. 

In Fig. 2 the plan is redrawn 
with the vertical trace V. T. and the 
horizontal trace H. T. so as to give 
the full horizontal, vertical and 
oblique planes of the solid block. 
Then the joint inclinations and 
bevels are shown by the bevel angles 
.as Shown. Bevel markings, 1, 2, 3 
are the bevel cuts for top joints, 
while 4, 9 and 6 are the bevel cuts 


--for bottom joints. 
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STEEL 
“THE BEST SAWI HAVE EVER USED" 


We have many letters in our files from 
| 1*4 carpenters throughout the country who 
» 5| state that Atkins Saws are the best they 

have ever used and that they will use 
nothing else. 


The Perfection Handle shown on the 
No. 400 and No. 53 Saws makes hard 
work easy—it relieves all wrist strain; 
try it once and be convinced. 


Silver Steel, the material used in the 
blades, is extremely tough, not brittle, 
still it files readily. Atkins Silver Steel 
Saws will take a sharp cutting edge and 
hold it a remarkably long time. 


You can get any style Atkins Hand, 

S Rip or Panel Saw you want—straight 

m v AE back, skew back, ship point pattern or 

^ regular width pattern. We also make 

RES TO. dot x T a complete line of small saws such as 

: — mm Compass, Keyhole, Coping, Back, Hack 

5 Nem qus TE E and in fact 

YE 855 "A Perfect Saw for Every Purpose" 
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Send 35c for Nail Apron—we will give 
you a pencil and Saw Sense book, free. 


; l E | e E ay m x 8 
k. C. ATKINS & COMPANY 
2 vd a + Re: ES — * ^ pe $ $ RS ^ p ? 
85 E E ro | “The Silver Steel Saw People” Established 1857 
8 e 
s | 3 x 3 8 Home Office and Factory, Indianapolis, Indiana 
5 A > Lb ow) CANADIAN FACTORY, Hamilton, Ont. 
S VENTEN 5 A À MACHINE KNIFE FACTORY, Lancaster, N. Y. 
s x 8 gS LS BRANCHES: 
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Illinois Builders Adopt 
Code of Ethics 


HE code of ethics recently adopted 

by members of the Associated 
Building Contractors of Illinois formu- 
lates a working system of business con- 
duct to which the vast majority of build- 
ers will willingly give assent. It is a 
doctrine founded upon sound American- 
ism and broad human principles. Its 
maxims are as follows: 

„The Builder considers his vocation 
worthy of respect and adulation as af- 
fording him distinct opportunity to 
serve society. 

„The Builder desires to improve him- 
self, increase his efficiency and enlarge 
his service, and by so doing, he expects 
to profit through and by such service. 

„„The Builder realizes that he is a 
business man and ambitious to succeed, 
but that, first he must be ethical and 
wish no success that is not founded on 
justice and morality. 

„The Builder holds that he must ex- 
change his product, his labor, his service 
and his ideas for profit. He wants that 
profit to be legitimate and ethical and 
desires all parties in the exchange bene- 
fited. 

„The Builder wants to be an example 
to his brother builders and uses his best 
efforts to elevate the standards of his 
vocation, and conduct his affairs that, 
others may find it wise, profitable and 
conducive to happiness. 

„The Builder wants to conduct his 
business so as to render perfect service, 
superior to his competitors, and, when in 
doubt, give service beyond the strict 
measure of obligation. 

*CThe. Builder believes in the Golden 
Rule: ‘All things, whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you, do ye even 
so unto them.’ 

‘‘The Builder contends that, society 
best holds together, when equal oppor- 
tunity is accorded all men.“ 


Grant Building Subsidy 
in England 


ECENT legislation of the new labor 

government in England providing 
for the erection of 2,500,000 homes in the 
next fifteen years through a subsidy by 
local and national government, will be 
watched with great interest as to its re- 
sults. 

A previous attempt in England to re- 
lieve the housing shortage by the erec- 
tion of homes through governmental 
agencies stopped short because of in- 
adequate estimate of the expenditure in- 
volved. During the period of govern- 
ment aid from 1919 to 1921, however, 
60,000 homes were constructed. 

The number of workers in the building 
trades in England today is ahout 717,000 
as against 776,000 before the war. Under 
the impetus of private construction this 
entire number is said to be regularly 
employed. 


News, Notes and Comment 


Architecture in U. S. 


MERICA is in no danger of follow- 
ing ancient Rome into decay, ac- 
cording to Prof. William A. Boring, 
director of the school of architecture of 
Columbia University, in his annual re- 
port. The resemblance of American 
publie buildings to those of Rome, Prof. 
Boring states, should not lead to the 
conclusion that the final stages of the 
Roman Empire will be repeated here. 
«The majority of American buildings 
are of a new system of construction, 
he declares. ‘‘Students are guided to 
personal and independent thought in de- 
sign, and instruction in the achieve- 
ments of the past lead to productive 
imagination and finally to vision. This 
is the power to give definition to ideas; 
and our problem in the School of Archi- 
tecture is to stimulate the imagination 
and train the vision of the students.“ 


N. Y. Building Congress 


WIGHT L. HOOPINGARNER, for- 

merly director of the American 
Construction Council, has been appointed 
director of the New York Building Con- 
gress. The work of the organization 
deals with conferences of the building 
industries to call the attention of the 
publie to ehanging tendencies in build- 
ing eonstruetion, and the promotion of 
such interests as better building, stab- 
ility in financing construction work, 
apprenticeship, and management. Stephen 
F. Voorhees is president of the Congress. 


Gravel Plants Merge 


HE Van Sciver Corporation of 

Philadelphia, miners and distri- 
butors of sand and gravel, have taken 
over the plant of the Curtis & Hill Sand 
& Gravel Co., Morrisville, Pa. The in- 
creased output through this merger will 
amount to 3,000 tons per day, and im- 
provements contemplated by the Van 
Seiver Corporation will increase this by 
2,000 tons additional. 

T. P. McCue, formerly of the Curtis & 
Hill eompany, will continue in the sales 
department of the Van Sciver Corpora- 
tion. The merger of the business offices 
of the two firms took place in August. 


'Iimber Research at 


U. of Pittsburgh 


N industrial fellowship on the treat- 

ment of timber has been established 
by the Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search of the Univerity of Pittsburgh. 
The endowment has been made by the 
Grasselli Chemical Company of Cleve- 
land. Research is at present going on 
towards the development of a method of 
increasing the permanence of zine chlo- 
ride treatments of timber by the addition 
of petroleum oils. 
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Urges Support of 


Hoover Plan 


NTERMITTENT employment condi- 

tions in the building trades keep 
young men from entering the building 
field, and account in large part for the 
high hourly wage rates, which give a 
false impression of actual earnings, de- 
clares the Committee on Seasonal Oper- 
ations in the Construction Industries in 
a report endorsing Secretary Hoover’s 
recommendation that the building sea- 
son be extended throughout the year. 
The message of Secretary Hoover to the 
building and material industries ap 
peared in the August issue of Building 
Age. 

The Seasonal Operations Committee 
points out that workers in the building 
trades must earn enough during the 
period of seven to ten months in which 
they are actually at work, to support 
their families for the entire year. 

Contractors, too, must figure their 
charges sufficiently high to carry the 
overhead during the inactive months; 
and supply dealers must maintain estab- 
lishments big enough to handle the bulk 
of their output during four or five 
months. The committee urges the sched- 
uling of building operations at a time 
when the pressure of general building 18 
not at its height. 


New Plaster Plant 


NEW plaster plant of the Certain- 

teed Products Corporation has just 
been placed in operation in Grand Rap. 
ids, Mich. The mill covers an area 0 
20,000 square feet, and the mining, 
manufacturing, testing and shipping are 
all done at the same plant. Among te 
products are gypsum plaster, gypsum 
blocks, Keene’s cement, dental cement, 
plaster of paris and scagliola. 


Los Angeles Gets Date 


HE next annual convention of the 
National Association of Bd 
Exchanges, it is announced, will be J^ 
at Los Angeles, California, Feb. 23 to 20, 
1925. 


Uniform Steel Sizes 


O eliminate a large number of vary: 
ing sizes of steel reinforcing use 
the construction of roads, bridges ae 
buildings, the Department of Goma 

will this month submit a plan to are 
tects, engineers, and builders proposing $ 
more uniform scale of sizes. , 

Based upon analysis of experience 87 
sales demand, the following sizes will be 
recommended: square, 14 inch, 1 ine 
1% and 1% inch; round, % inch, 5, 9h 
, %, and 1 inch. These standard sizes 
will replace the 15 now used in e&t 
style, if the plan is adopted. A more 
satisfactory grading of steel will also be 
taken up by the Division of Simplified 
Practise. 
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I would have k 


bought that house 
but for one thing - 


“I turned the faucet in the bathroom while the real 
estate agent was showing us around. The water was 
rusty —even in this new house. I knew what that 
meant. Uninviting, discolored water. Pipes rustin; 
in the walls. Trouble ahead. Expensive repairs an 
replacements. Not for me!” 


Houses equipped with Anaconda Brass Pipe are more 
salable because a man who buys wants to be assured 
of perfect water service. He wants clear, clean water 
—and not plumbing repair bills. He wants rustless 
Anaconda Brass Pipe. 


About $75 more puts this permanent plumbing ın a 
$15,000 house. | 


Let us send you our publication B-1, which tells how to save 
money on plumbing. Itis free. Address Department A. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 


New York, Chicago Mills and Factories: 
Boeton, Philadelphia, Providence ANA DA Ansonia, Conn., Torrington, Conn. 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit from mine to c Waterbury, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, San Francisco — Hastings-on-Hudson, N. V., Kenosha, Wis. 


In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED. NEW TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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Trend of Material Prices 


HE following are wholesale prices of basic build- 
ing materials in the three markets which set 


prices for the rest of the country. 


These prices are presented to show the trend of the 
wholesale market, which forecasts prices in the retail 


market. 


They are not prices which the average con- 


tractor can buy at, but are quoted to show him the 
movement of materials so that he can buy to better ad- 


vantage. 


Followed in conjunction with the Review of Building 


Conditions, these prices will prove invaluable. 


All prices are for carload lots, F. O. B. market 


quoted, unless otherwise noted. 


NEW YORK PRICES 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE— 
B. & Better Edge Grain Flooring, 13/1641“ Face 


$ 
s 


Dimensions, SISIE, No. 1 Common, 2x4’, 10'.... 43.15 

imbers, Merchantable, 05, 12x12", 10 to 20 00 
B. and Better Ceiling, 3) 00 
B. and Better Partition, 4“ X3% ũmůũ“ãũꝛ .00 
B. and Better Finish, 1x4" €*099*9009€9*99099092020000920950€99€9 50 
No. 1 Common Boards, 1x8" ....cecccvccccccccvece 75 


NORTH CAROLINA PI NN 
No. 2 and Better Flooring, 13/ 16x20 . 
Roofers, 13/1615” ...........eeee eseeetoeoteese 

DOUGLAS FIR— 

No. 2 Clear and Better V. G. Flooring, 1x3........ 
No. 1 Clear V. G. Flooring, 1x4”...... „ 
No. 2 Clear and Better Ceiling, %x4”.... 
No. 2 Clear and Better Novelty Sidin 
No. 2 Clear and Better V. Q. 


WESTERN RED CEDAR— 


„ 1x6^...... 
Stepping.......... 


82888 88 838888 


22222 28 


B. C. Perfection Shingle, per WNMIKKLWteẽ e.. 36.78 

Washington Perfection Shingles, per M.......... 5.98 

Clear Plain White Oak, 13/16x2 / 99.00 
CANADIAN SPRUCE— 

No. 1 Lath, 116" *9991810€60*9909099?69€09090909€9099$9100€09*0909099290€9 $8.00 

Dimensions, 2x4”, 10 to 16 838.00 
HARDWOOD FLOORING— 

Clear Quartered White Oak, 13/16x214"...........$150.00 

Clear Plain White Oak, 13/16x2!4"........... . . . 99.00 

Clear Plain Red Oak, 13/1 6X2 .. 9.00 

Clear Maple, 1% y ᷣ 8 102.00 

(All lumber prices furnished by Lumber 

COMMON BRICK— 

Per M f. O. b. job „ „ „ O % ¶ꝙ ‚ „ „ $21.75 
PORTLAND CEMENT— 

Bbis in car lots to contractors, delivered......... $2.45 
STRUCTURAL STEEL— 

Per 100 lb. at warehouse eee e ooo $3.34 
CRUSHED STONE (cu. yd.) — 

S dlc ves o eub ARA ⁰⁰⁰y A VR M RAT .40 

V! eraba ua bury . eee alee wee eis 3.30 
WALL BOARD— 

Per 1.000 sq. ft. in lots under 1,000 sq. ft......... $50.00 

Per 1,000 sq. ft. in lots 1,000 to 2,000 sq. ft....... 45.00 


METAL LATH— 
2.3 lb.—26 gauge, price per 100 sq. yd., delivered.. 0.21 


2.8 ]b.—24 gauge, light, price per 100 sq. yd., deliv. 0.25 
3.4 1b.—24 gauge, heavy, price per 100 sq. yd., del. 0.28 
Add 5 cents per sq. yd. for galvanized. 
LIME (Hydrate) — 
Finishing, per 50 1b. baeeggggggggzz·g 0.60 
Masons, per 50 lb. baazxxgKKKg „ 0.49 
SAND AND GRAVEL— 
Sand (per cubic yard)....... pale Rea EA Re ae $2.25 
& in. Gravel (per cubic yard 3.25 
1% in. Gravel (per cubice yard). 3.25 
FACE BRICK— " 
Tapestry (delivered. $45. 
Harveale (delivered)  ........ iau da ee eee 43.00 
Cledonian (delivered 45.00 
Smooth Grey (delivered) Vi RA AC ard ice 46.00 
Fish Lock, f. o. b. factory......... eese . 39.50 
SHINGLES— 
Asphalt, Single (per square)...... Visa meee aiat do $5.50 
Asphalt, Strip (per square)....... Ves id eat pita es 1.00 
STAINED WOOD SHINGLES— 
16 in. Extra Clear (per square, delivered)..... . . 810.75 
18 in. Eureka (per square, delivered)... oua 11.00 
18 in. Perfection (per square, delivered 12.00 
24 in, Royal (per square, delivered)............ . . 12.00 
VITBIFIED SEWER PIPE— 
4 in. (cents per foot) e€o09000€000099290ó00979€9929098 . $0.12 
6 in. (cents per foot) e*oe996208908B890060€990998009*999099 e 0.18 


LATE ROOFING— 
à Bangor or Slatington, 8x16 in. per sq. at quarry) $8.40 


CORNER BEADS (Galvanized )— 
Per foot 
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July 25 Aug.25 


WALL TIES (Galvanized) — 


Per thousand e€0600606009€900600096090909000000090900099909099 Ld $5.00 
FLUE LINING— 

814 x 814 in., per foot.........eeeeeee rtt yt 

814 x 13 in., per foot........ eere s... Q 


HOLLOW TILE— 
8 x 12 x 12 in., heavy. Each, dellver ed $0.22 
HAIR— 


Per bushel e*«6090o0090909009909900009909900090992«990909e99* $0.00 
PLASTER BOARD— m 
32 x 36 x 56 in. Each.....eeccoceccecceccecceeviee 90. 

MAGNESITE STUCCO— 
Per ton 2 2 „ „ 6 66 „ „„ „ 6„6„6„„6„ „„ „„ „6„%„%%„%%„%„%„%„%„„ „ „ „ „ 0 noLo”’ $64.00 
TILE— 
1 in. Square or Hexagon, White, per sq. ft. . "nu 
3 x 6 in., White Wall „ 6 „ „„ %% %%ꝙñ⅕₄ñ· „ „ „ 0 0.45 
8 x 8 in., Red Floor 2 ‚ ¶ % 88 998080 LJ LJ » LJ . 2 
CHICAGO PRICES 
YELLOW PINE— 50 
Boards, 1 x 8 No. 1 Com........ V 9965 
Celling, % x 4 B. nd Btr........ 5 —— $900 
Dimension No. 1, 2 x 4, 12 to 14 ft. 200 
Drop Siding, 1 x 6, B. and Btr....-occcctttitim 0 62.00 
Finish. 1 X 4. B. and Btr „ 6 * „ „„ „ „% „„ „„ „„ e „ „ 0 % 85.00 
Flooring, B. and Btr. E. G., 1 x 43. — 9 6.00 
Lath, 4 ft., No. 11. k Senta e eens E 8 . 
Timbers, Long Leaf No. 1, 10-20 ft., S4S, 6x 47.00 
12 X 12 ec »0t02099»989 6 5 6 „6 „44% 2 „„ 5999 eevee * 
HARDWOODS— 101.50 
Maple Flooring, 13/16 x 21, clear sea esate nm 25 00 
Oak Flooring, % x 2, Cl. P.. White..... —— 103.00 
Oak Flooring, 13/10 x 214, Cl. PL, W hitte cs . 
REDWOOD— 43725 
Bevel Siding, S181 E. 10 ft., 20 ft. 14 x 4. clear.... 894.50 
Finish, S2S or S48, 1 x 6 to 8 in., clear . 
WESTERN RED CEDAR— sis 
Bevel Siding, . x 4, clear... 44 02 
Shingles, extra clears, 16 iti nnn... 
COMMON BRICK— 
Per M, f. o. b. xb. nr $12.00 
PORTLAND CEMENT— 
Bbls. in car lots to contractors, not including con- $2.15 
tAÍDErS ios e vn et ff LIE . 
STRUCTURAL STEEL— 340 
Per 100 lbs. at warehouse....... ( . w. 
ST. LOUIS PRICES 
YELLOW PINE— 225 
Boards, No. 1 Com., 1 x 4..... TETTE 51750 
Partition, 344 x 3!4, B. and Bt nn . 
Bn No. 1, SISIE, Short Leaf, 2 x in., 30.50 
12 & 14 t. . 6 6 „„ „„ „„ %%„%4ꝓũ-.9?ꝗne „%% „%% „ „ „ „ „„ . ee . x 
Finish, S25, B. and Btr., 1 x 4, 6 & 8 ft. i 5100 
Flooring, B. and Btr., E. G., 1x 3. eae 51.60 
Flooring, B. and Btr., F. G., 1 x 3 475 
Lath, 4 ft., No. 1 cn NODI í . 
Timbers, No. 1, rough, short leaf, 6 x 12 to 12 x 40.50 
12 in., 10 to 20 ft ecc 9o Pee 6664 „%%% „„ 666 * 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD— 
Finish, S25, Cl., 1 x 6 in ———— 2197 
Siding, 4 in. Bevel, 10 to 20 fttttlt. k 12100 
8 in. Colonial ............. 6 444 RA SES ERR ded 
8 inch Bungalow .............ece enhn mtr 53. 
HARDWOODS— 
Oak Flooring, % x 134 and 2 in., clear, Qtr. White.$112.00 
Maple Flooring, 13/10 x 2½ in., clear .... 102.90 
RED CEDAR— 
Siding, 72 X 6, Gear „66 „ „„ „446% eee $38.50 
Shingles, clears, per M eee eene C 2 2 525 2 6 „5 „„ „ „ „ 4.20 
COMMON BRICK— 
Per M, f. o. b. job............. THERE Tn $14.00 
PORTLAND CEMENT— 
Bbls. in car lots to contractors, not including con- 
tainer 2 „ „ „ „6 „ „ e „ „„ „„ „ o » % % „%—I kn „„ „„ 6 „„ „% „%„% „% eon W „ * %% %% „ „ „„ 25 
STRUCTURAL STEEL— 
Per 100 lbs. at warehouse. $3.25 
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SENT FREE 


If you are in any building trade, we want to send you these 2 books and 
blue prints at our expense. One of these books contains a lesson in Plan 
Reading prepared by the Chicago Tech. experts; the other explains the 
Chicago Tech. method of training men by mail in the building trades 
for the jobs that pay the most money or for businesses of their own. 
All you have to do to get them is to mail the coupon. Don't send a penny. 


Get the Knowledge That Will 
Make You Worth More Money 


You may be as good a man as there is 
in the use of tools, but as long as you 
remain a workman you won't earn more 
than the wage scale. It isn't manual skill 
that puts a man in big pay class—it's thé 
ability to use his head that brings the 
fat pay check or enables him to "go in 
for hi f.” That has been proved over 
and over again by workmen who took 
the Chicago Tech. training in the higher 
branches of building and are now fore- 
men, superintendents and contractors. 

J. B. Woodside of Oklahoma was a car- 
penter working for $6 a day when he 
took a course in training by mail at Chi- 
cago Technical College and was advanced 
to a foremanship in 2 months, became a 
superintendent 5 months later and then 
went into contracting. 

Carl Testroat of Iowa is another man 
who got into a successful contracting 
business through his training, as did J. G. 
Hart of West Virginia, and C. W. Busch 
of Kansas. 


Not only workmen have got ahead 
through this instruction but also con- 
tractors who were taking on small jobs 
because their experience was limited. 
Chicago Tech. has taught them how to 
handle the big jobs that pay the most 


money. 
Train by Mail 


Never before have there been such op- 
portunities as there are right now for 
men with expert knowledge of building. 
You can get ready for these big oppor- 
tunities if you will use some of your 
spare time to study at home under the 
direction of the Chicago Tech. experts. 
No time taken from your present work. 
All this will be explained when we send 
you the free books and blue prints. 


Become a Building Expert 


Plan Reading. Every man who has 
got very far ahead in any building trade 
can read blue prints. No man can expect 


CHICAGO TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


Dept. 938, Chicago Tech. Building, 118 East 26th Street, Chicago, III. 


Mail the Coupon for These Two Books and Blue Print Plans 


to be a first rate foreman or superin- 
tendent until he knows what every line 
on a plan means and how to lay out and 
direct work from the architect's plans. 
By the Chicago Tech. Method you quickly 
learn to read any plan as easily as you 
read these words. 


Estimating. Of course a man who 
wants to be a contractor or to hold a 
big job in a contracting organization 
must know how to figure costs of labor, 
material, and everything else that goes 
into any kind of building. The Chicago 
Tech. course covers every detail of this 
important branch—shows you just how 
it is done from actual blue print plans. 


Superintending. How to hire and di- 
rect men, how to keep track of every 
detail of construction as it goes on, how 
to get the work done in the least time 
at the lowest cost is also fully covered 
in the Chicago Tech. Builders’ Course. 


Also special courses in Architectural 
Drafting for builders, taught by practi- 
cal men. These explained in Special 
Catalog “D” sent on request. 


Mail This Coupon—Today 


C — — 1 ee ee ee Gum m 


CHICAGO TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 


Dept. 938, Chicago Tech. Bidg., 
118 East 2th Street, 
Chicago, IB. 


Prints for men in the Building Trades. Send 
postpaid to my address below. 


(Write or print name plainly.) 


City 
State 


CCRC 66% 
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Occupation 


Please send me your Free Books and Blue 


65% „„ „„ „„ „„ „ „ 06 60% 0 


WHATS 
NEW 


Brick Cleaning Device 


NEW brick cleaning machine 
manufactured by the Lyon Iron 
Works, Greene, N. Y., has shown in com- 
parative tests that two men on the ma- 
ehine will clean as many bricks as six or 
eight men by hand. 

The machine has two cutter heads so 
that two men can clean brick at the 
same time. The cutter heads are 
mounted on a shaft driven by a 2-h.p. 
gasoline engine. 

The brick are cleaned by being pressed 
against the side of the rapidly revolving 
eutter head which quickly removes the 
mortar and gives the brick a true flat 
surface. 
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Details of the cutter head are shown 
in the photograph. It has 24 radial rods 
on which rotate several hundred star- 
shaped cutters and round washers of the 
same size. 

It is not necessary to bring the bricks 
to the machine. It is mounted on a 
portable truek so that it can be baeked 
up to the pile of brick. Low seats are 
provided so that the operator can sit at 
the head and being low to the pile, saves 
much time. 


A New Lock Set 


A DEPARTURE from the old type of 

lateh set construction is the Dexter 
lock and latch manufactured by the Na- 
tional Brass Company of Grand Rapids, 


Michigan. They are very easily in- 
stalled, requiring no m g or goug- 
ing. 

The ease of inst to the 
tubular construct neces- 


sary to bore four holes and slip in the 
loek and latch units. This does away 
entirely with the painstaking gouging 
and fitting that was necessary with the 
old type. 

The unskilled worker can install Dex- 
ters just as quickly and satisfactorily as 
the expert. Even a very slow workman 
can put in four complete sets in an hour. 

Because the lock and latch are sepa- 
rate units, the lock can be placed 
wherever desired either above or below 
the latch. 

There is an economy of parts in the 
Dexter latch set, due to the use of a 
compression spring which requires much 
less mechanism than the flat spring. 
The latch hub and bolt are made of cast 
brass, a material three times as strong 
as cast iron. 


Asphalt Pipe Joints 


NGINEERS who have been experi- 

menting with various materials for 
making pipe points in concrete and terra 
cotta sewer pipes have found that asphalt 
makes an ideal pipe joint where dry, 
shifting ground, wet trench conditions, 
unstable or quicksand conditions exist. 

It has been found that an asphalt 
joint is flexible and will remain tight in 
spite of a several inch settlement in 
sewer pipes, with the result that infiltra- 
tion of ground water into sewers during 
wet seasons is prevented. Watertight 
joints also prevent fine roots of trees 
from penetrating and forcing their way 
into sewer pipes. 

Genasco pipe joint asphalt, manufac- 
tured by The Barber Asphalt Company, 
Philadelphia, has been used for a num- 
ber of years for making watertight 
joints in concrete and terra cotta sewer 
pipes. This material is not affected by 
water, salts, acids, sewage or the usuual 
constituents of soils. i 

Ease and rapidity of application to 
pipe joints are among the outstanding 
features of this material. When asphalt 
pipe joint is used, the joints are first 
caulked with hemp or jute, after which 
the asphalt which has been heated to 
400° is poured into the joints to be 
moulded into place by the use of forms 
or runners. 
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New Materials and 
Equipment that Keep 
Your Work Up to Date 


The material cools in about fifteen 
minutes and then the runners and forms 
may be removed and used elsewhere. 
Only sufficient caulking is necessary to 
hold the sections of the pipe rigidly in 
line while pouring the pipe joint asphalt 
and to prevent. the filler from flowing 
through the joint. 


Small Belt Sander 


and Grinder 


O meet the demand for a belt sur- 
facing machine of small size, a new 
6-inch sander and grinder has been de- 
vised by the Porter-Cable Machine Com- 
pany, Syracuse, N. Y. 
By the use of the grinding bed in 


either a horizontal or vertical position it 
is made convenient for many different 
operations and saves the cost of two 
machines. Horizontal use is shown in the 
illustration. 

Driven by a one-half horsepower 
motor directly connected to a 716" drive 
pulley, this machine has more than ample 
power for all work within the capacity 
of its bed. Belts slide off quickly and 
many different kinds may be used, which 
allows a wide range of operations on 
wood, metal, horn, bone or a composite 
material. 

For work requiring a curved surface 
the upper pulley may be used as a semi- 
cireular spindle. 

Builders will find it advantageous to 
place this small machine on the benches 
of their shops to save time in going to a 
larger sander or grinder. However, it is 
also furnished with a portable pedestal 
for use where the work is scattered. 
The value is enhanced by being able to 
obtain power from any lamp socket. 
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AMERICAN INSULATION CO. 


ASBESTOS 
SHINGLES 


Ready to move— 


the minute we get your order 


Do you want Eternit Asbestos 
Shingles in a hurry? 


Send your order and we'll have 
them on the way to you at once. 


We always carry a full line of 
Eternit Asbestos Shingles, thor- 
oughly seasoned and in all sizes and 
colors. Packed in our wooden 
crates they reach you unbroken—in 
perfect condition ready to lay. 

This is the kind of service we are 


prepared to give those who handle Eter- 
nit Asbestos Shingles. And your cus- 


tomer will always be glad he got an 
Eternit roof because it never leaks, chips, 
cracks, warps or burns. The special 
laminated construction of Eternit Asbes- 
tos Shingles (Portland cement and se- 
lected asbestos fibre built up layer upon 
layer under tremendous pressure) makes 
them wear-proof and fire-proof. They 
are approved by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters. 


Let us tell you about our exclusive 
dealer plan. In view of the fact that 
asbestos shingles have come to be “the 
thing" in building, this plan will look 
good to you. And it is good—a business 
getter and a business keeper. 


Asbestos Shingle Dept. . 
Roberts Avenue and Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


- Make yowr first roof Last,” 
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Review of Building Situation 


HILE the amount of build- 
ing construction under- 
taken in the United States 

during the month of July slightly 
exceeded the total for the same 
month last year, a comparison with 
the total contracts awarded during 
June shows a slight decline, accord- 
ing to figures compiled by the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, representing 
about seven-eighths of the total con- 
struction of the country. 

Figures from 36 states show an 
aggregate valuation of $347,184,300, 
as against $387,521,100 for June. 
Proposed work during the same 
period amounted to $430,500,700 in 
comparison with a total of $434,383, - 
200 for the preceding month. . 

A readjustment of the building 


situation towards normal levels is 
seen in the latest figures. Extra- 
ordinary activity is still going on in 
the South, where 55 cities and towns 
showed a substantial gain over the 
preceding month; and the Central 
West also showed a slight increase. 

The New York district, compris- 
Ing New York State and northern 
New Jersey reported contracts 
amounting to $89,641,900, with the 
decline due principally to a falling 
off in the construction figures in New 
York City. Contemplated work is 
announced at $80,984,300. 

The Middle West district, includ- 
ing Chicago, reported a total of $77,- 
805,300, and contemplated work 
amounting to $119,074,000. The 
Southwestern states showed a gain 


over the previous month, the total 
contracts awarded amounting to 
$57,350,700. Projects contemplated 
in this district are given at $93,611,- 
900, of which the major items are 
industrial buildings and public 
works. Residence construction is 
also showing a material gain in the 
Southeast. 

Reports from Texas, not included 

in the general statement, show a 

large amount of construction work 
in that state. Figures of contracts 
awarded during July amounted to 
$11, 213,200, and work in prospect 
is estimated at $30,000,000. 

The Pacific Coast States reported 
figures showing a slight decline in 
July from the total of the same 
month last year. 


EDN I eee 


Record of July, 1924, Building Contracts Awarded 


i 
SECTION OF COUNTRY 


New Mngiand New York Mid-Atlantic Pittsburgh Middle West North West Seuth Atlantic 

Classification of Buildings District District District District District District District Totals 
Commercial Buildings ...... .. $4,638,600 $15,836,700 $3,680,800 $5,197,100 $12,020,900 $491,700 $7,479,900 $49,345,700 
Educational Buildings ........ 5,410,100 12,965,500 3,343,700 3, 276,200 8,990,400 681,000 4,843, "700 39,510,600 
Hospitals and Institutions .... 383,600 2,648,500 943,600 220,000 1,037,200 248,000 1,436,000 6,916, 900 
Industrial Buildings ......... . 1,239,900 3,313,700 2,084,800 2,276,000 4,490,800 1,070,200 5, 188,800 19, 664,200 
Military and Naval Buildings.. 100000 — ...... ...... 100,000 316000 . 5.6000 
Publie Buildings ............. 324,000 6,474, 600 113,800 196,100 360,800 75,600 1,233,400 8, 778, 300 
Public Works and Public 

Utilities 2 o5ccoioo oss eres 3,918,300 — 8,337,100 9,392,700 17,415,400 17,977,700 1,269,000 13,406,600 71,716,800 
Religious and Memorial Build- 

F .. . ... 2,119,500 2,831,600 1,174,500 1, 208,500 2,478,000 775,000 2, 719,000 13,306,100 
Residential Buildings ........ 10,022,700 35,006,200 20,050,200 12,816,900 28,353,900 2,256,800 19, 565,300 128, 072000 
Social and Recreational Build- 

T. EA ... . 1,285,000 2,228,000 998,600 1,409,500 1,779,600 179,000 1,478,000 9,357,700 
Miscellaneous .............. VEND || END E "M" "MU M MM OL S 
— ee ee a 

fre . . . $29,441,700 $89,641,900 $41,782,700 $44,115,700 $77,805,300 $7,046,300 $57,350,700 $347,184,300 


iý” - 


Building Projects Contemplated, July, 1924 
ee . — 


SECTION OF COUNTRY 


New land N - 

Classification of Buildings "District j District" "Die P Distria "Dci T — uM Totale 
Commercial Buildings ........ $3,989,600 $15,778,500 $5,840,900 $3,275,700 $12,811,500 $826,700 $7,251,400 $49,774,300 
Educational Buildings ........ 2,606,500 — 9,467,500 5,466,000 3,218,300 5,941,900 336,000 7761100 34,887, 300 
Hospitals and Institutions .... 1,290 000 1,750,000 1,110,000 377,000 11,294,000 125,000 769, 000 16, 715, 990 
Industrial Buildings .......... 1,255,900 2,151,700 3,597,500 3,486,000 7,780,800 410500 14,134,800 32,816, 
Military and Naval Building... f, 8000 — '...... 25,0 ' 3,000 gu 36, 000 

ublie Buildings ............. 290,500 625,000 l 7,400 — 53,800 00 2,868, 
Public Works and Public i a 771,000 15,100 497,400 53,800 615,8 0 

Utilities 4,567,300 11,038,300 9,436,100 14,843,900 27,890,600 2,0 97,7680 

; , 038, i i 50,100 27,937,600 ' 
Religious and Memorial Build- 1,395,400 1,463,500 1,673,000 1,264,500 ,890,600 999, 5980, i 
Residential Balai |I 13,413,400 35,168,800 23 V 535,60 

ec 9 227 ) , A m a 7 
C ; 481,700 17,300,000 42,466,600 2,637,500 25,067, : 

Ta Merc UP 7 5 98 
une du oe Mn — 3,251,100 — 1,482,500 2,492,300 308,000 6,340,000 . 

Total ua 
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BRACED RAIL 
Doubly Riveted 
giving rigidity 


so that screws 
will hold more than 
three times as much 


AL Braced below 


“BIG 4’? door hangers slide along the rail as if they 
were greased. | 


“BIG 4? is both rigid and flexible. 


66 99 is easy to attach—on one side of the 
BIG 4 door only. 


“BIG 4" is held closer to the track than others. 


“BIG 4’? is made entirely of steel. 


Thousands of “Big 4" hangers have been sold and are 
giving entire satisfaction under the hardest usage. You 
are insuring your customer’s interests when you recom- 
mend and install “Big 4" door hangers. 


It is built on extremely heavy lines, and in the simplest 
form of construction. No complicated parts to get out 
of order. Full description of “Big 4” and Braced Rail 


in the National Catalog—Sent Free! 


NATIONAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


STERLING 


ILLINOIS 
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up on your toes every minute, keeping abreast 

of the times, and bringing the latest knowledge 
of your profession to your work, you fall behind in the 
race and the other fellow gets the job. There is no bet- 
ter way to keep abreast of your game—the building 
game—than by studying the latest developments and 
improvements put forth by the manufaeturers and deal- 


T IME and tide wait for no man. Unless you are 
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vase e 
ers. Many of them offer things that will directly bene- 
fit you by eutting down your costs and overhead ; many 
of them will indirectly benefit you by giving you some- 
thing new to offer your clients. Here you will find 
their story as told in their latest eatalogs and announce- 
ments. You should have them all complete for your 
files. Write for them direct to the manufacturer or 
address this department of BUILDING AGE. 


Concrete Mixers can be just concrete 
mixers, or they can be the means of 
labor saving, time saving, and cost sav- 
ing. The original tilting-drum mixer 
was devised by the Jaeger Machine Co., 
216 Dublin Ave., Columbus, O., and their 
mixers have established long distance 
records for sustained operation. They can 
be used for mixing concrete, mortar or 
plaster. There is a new catalog of this 
company that gives new data and new 
prices. 


Power Units fill a variety of con- 


tractors’ needs ranging from the con- 


crete mixer to the oil rig, and from the 
excavator to the machine shop. Thor- 
ough reliance in your power unit will 
save you many a sleepless night. Power 
plants for all industrial requirements are 
manufactured by the Hercules Motors 
Corporation, Canton, O. The name 
typifies their strength and durability. 


Roofing that will turn fire and weath- 
er alike, that cuts the labor cost, requires 
a minimum of handling, takes less nail- 
ing, and is prepared so that it almost 
lays itself seems to cover a great deal. 
It should. The Flintkote strip shingles 
are in this class, and a glance at the 
catalog of the Flintkote Co., 342 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City, will repay the 
effort. 


Woodworking Machinery covering 
every need of the shop is listed in the 
catalog of the Crescent Machine Co. 
206 Main St., Leetonia, O. Among the 
items listed are band saws, swing saws, 
saw tables, shapers, jointers, planers, 
mortisers, disk grinders, etc. This 
book will be valuable for any builder. 


Lumber Substit"*es have been made of 
many mater ` from the residue 


of sugar c: ‘evised a build- 
ing mate 'sses rigidity, 
economv : value of cork. 
It is or sheathing, 
plaster r and exterior 
finish. „ Celotex Co., 
645 N cago, gives its 


histo: 


Metal Lath is being specified more and 
more frequently in even simple residence 
construction, for the added protection 
against fire brings its immediate return 
in lower insurance premiums. For orna- 
mental plastering metal lath has a sub- 
stantial yet flexible character that lends 
itself to any style and pattern. Many 
new uses to which this fabric can be 
put are described by the Wickwire- 
Spencer Steel Corp, 41 E. 48d St., New 
York City. 


Wood Mosaic Floors have taken the 
Luilder's fancy as a solution of one of 
the many problems in providing the 
proper variety and artistic finish in home 


building. In remodeling old residences, 


there are few more effective touches than 
a new flooring of this material, and few 
so inexpensive. The subject is adequately 
treated, with illustrations of various pat- 
terus, by the Wood Mosaie Co., New 
Albany, Ind. 


Gas Ranges that will relieve the house- 
wife of the customary torments of the 
kitchen will warm her heart as well as 
her dinner, and the wise builder of resi- 
dence or apartment house will make her 
convenience his interest. Women appre- 
ciate the heat regulator that is part of 
the equipment of the Lorain gas range, 
manufactured by the American Stove 
Co., 999 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Portable Fencing solves many of the 
needs of the city gardener and the real 
dirt farmer. Sections are easily handled 
and can be assembled by one person. 
For landscape gardening they are help- 
ful and the poultry farm will be im- 
proved by their use. A catalog describ- 
ing this type of fence is issued as Book- 
let 76X by the Buffalo Wire Works Co., 
316 Terrace St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Slate Roofs are capable of highly ar- 
tistie effects. A departure that obtains 
the effect of a heavily graduated roof, 
but at much less cost, is described by 
the John D. Emack Co., 17 East 49th 
St., New York City, in a new booklet 
No. 37, 
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Window Glass is more than a sub- 
stance to see through; it is as much a 
barometer of building consciousness and 
pride as the human eye is the barometer 
of individual consciousness. Effects 
wrought by a proper use of this homely 
necessity are subtle and distinctive, as 
are all effects achieved in elemental 
things. Study your material and its uses 
in the literature of the American Win- 
dow Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., and learn 
how more sunlight brings health and hap- 
piness, 


Sash Balances are taking the place of 
the old weight and cord method of hang. 
ing windows, and particularly in the re- 
modeling of old homes the sash balance 
will be found a very economical and 
satisfactory method. For new work 
mortises can be cut at the mill, reducing 
the cost of installation. The topie is ex- 
pane fully by the Caldwell Mfg. Co., 

5 Jones St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Casement Windows depend for their 
serviceability on the operating device 


that permits them to swing open to the 


widest extent, and when attractiveness 
is added to utility the problem is made 
simple for the builder. The Win-Dor 
Operator, based on a telescoping handle, 
works from the inside and affords a 
maximum of convenience and simplicity. 
It is described by the Casement Hard- 
ware Co., 230 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 


Building Instruction by mail is af. 
forded to those who wish to supplement 
their practical training with theoretic 
knowledge by the Chicago Technical 
College, 118 E. 26th St., Chicago. Prac- 
tical instruetion is given in plan reading, 


estimating, superintending, and building 


construction. 


Combination Doors that can be used 
either as screen doors or storm doors 
have an inestimable advantage in these 
days when storms are apt to come out of 
a clear sky. The change from one to 
the other is easily effected, according to 
information submitted by 'the Combins- 
tion Door Co., Fond du Lac, Wia. 
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see a more complete sales campaign 
behind a product like this? 


The sign of 
a better built 
house 


Here is an 
idea for a spe- 
cial window 
which can be 
placed in the wall in the cellar stair- 
Way to show that Johns- Manville 
Housline has been used. We will 
furnish you with placards telling 
that this house is insulated with 

ousline.”” There is a space for your 
name as builder on each one. This is 
of considerable assistance to builders 
in selling their houses because this 
window plan is nationally advertised. 


National 
advertising 
Johns-Manville 
IS running full 
Page advertise- 
mentsin Literary 
igest this year 
on Housline. 
ese advertise- ^ 
ments are build- 
ing a reputation for builders who apply 
ousline and for dealers who sell it. 


Consumers’ 


booklet 


This interesting 
sixteen page book- 
let, containing 
sample of Hous- 
line ought to be 
on every dealer’s 
counter. We would 
send copi 55 

opies to any of your prospects, 
Whose names and addresses you send us. 


Johns- 


Ho u sline.- —— 


don Manville 
ITIOUSLINE 
"We 


. 


An insulating blanket for 
walls. roofs and floors. 
Protects your home against 
heat and cold. Deadens 
sound. Reduces coal bills 


Johns ~ 


HETHER vou area builderor 

a dealer, Johns- Manville Inc. 
is behind you in applying or selling 
every square inch of this highest 
efficiency ” building insulation, 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc. 
292 Madison Ave. at 41st St., N. Y. City 


Branches in 62 Large Cities 
For Canada: Canadian Jolins-Miain ille Co.. Ltd., Toronta 


Manville 


ee t 
M vn inte ML 
grum 2 uot ve i 

we ** 


This proves 
to your pros- 
pective cus- 
tomer that 
the house is 
completely insulated with Johns-Man- 
ville Housline, and is so registered 
with us. A remarkable sales asset! 


— Dealer ads. 


Get some of 
these ads in your 
local newspaper. 
They'll get at- 
tention and bring 
good business. 
We will furnish 
you with the cuts and text free. The 
newspaper will insert your name. 


Kraft Sign Please note ~ 
This very at- Theyre putting on 
tractive sign | * of Johns-Manvilie 


can be used on ws HOUSLINE 
houses while in 
course of con- 
struction. It 
immediately notifies passers-by that the 


house is being insulated with Housline. 


Lantern Slides 


A couple of these 
lantern slides 
shown in your 
local theatre, will 
bring your name 
before hundreds 
of people, as a dealer in superior . 
building materials. ^ 


Answer s 


^ 
Man! ille Inc. 
gis $93 Madson Ave. 
ere. 
d l am interested in your 
L 
— 7 
7 
7 
7 
7 


New York City 
Hous.ine proposition, 
Please send me further details. 


f Bui'der 
I ama 1 Dealer 


Name. oo... 
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Some More Useful Catalogs 


Concrete Equipment for the far-secing 
coniraetor means more than merely a 
conerete mixer, in view of the hundred 
and one uses to which this material is 
being put. What about a machine that 
will mould concrete bricks, or piping 
and culverts, ornamental vases and 
flower boxes, or even a complete porch 
outfit! All of these special devices, to- 
gether with power machines and shovel 
mixers, are enumerated in the catalog 
issued by the Conerete Equipment Co., 
935 Ottawa St., Holland, Mich. 


Store Fronts can either attract or re- 
pel trade, and an inviting exterior is 
generally an index to the activity and 
success within. The builder may be sav- 
ing with his appropriation elsewhere, 
but the store front is worthy of added 
expenditure. Keep this in mind when 
you are making alterations or starting 
construetion, and utilize the information 
compiled by J. W. Coulson & Co., 95 W. 
Spring St., Columbus, O., in their latest 
catalog. | 


Heating Plants suitable for one type 
of building may be found extravagant 
or unwieldy in others. Where floor space 
is an item to be considered, a heating 
system that can dispense with radiators 
means just so much space saved. The 
Kelsey warm air generator diffuses its 
heat by means of registers located in the 
walls in inconspicuous places, and also 
‘achieves a low fuel cost. The entire sub- 
ject of hot air and hot water heating 
is treated in an illustrated booklet of 
the Kelsey Heating Co., 261 James St., 
Syracuse, N. Y 


Kitchen Ranges are one of the impor- 
tant items of home equipment, for 
friend wife has much to say about the 
convenience and suitability of the kitch- 
en. How to anticipate her needs and 
save discussion and future disagreement 
is told in a booklet entitled ‘‘The Build- 
ers? Campaign,“ which will be sent to 
all interested on request to the Wm. H. 
Crane Co., 18 East 41st St., New York 
City. 


Zinc Gutters, conductors, roofing, down- 
spouts, ete, have demonstrated their 
durability and economy. A complete list 
of zine products, together with speci- 
fications for its use in paint are given 
in recent publications of the New r- 
eey Zine Co., 160 Front St., New York. 


Power Units must be thoroughly de- 
pendable and capable of hard usage when 
used on a building job. An illustrated 
catalog describing the power equipment 
manufaetured by the Hercules Motors 
Corporation, Canton, Ohio, will be of 
interest to builders. It will be sent on 
request. 


Alundum Floors, by virtue of their 
‘non-slip’? surface qualities are highly 
efficient when used in construction of 
swimming pools, factories, ete. A new 
catalog describing this type of floor and 
methods of laying can be obtained by 
writing the Norton Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Garage Doors require a dependable 
holder to save time and trouble, A fix- 
ture that holds the door open against 
any foree and is released by only a slight 
pull will be of service to any car owner. 
Such a device is listed in the booklet of 
the Griffin Mfg. Co., 45 Warren St., New 
York City. 


Electrical Equipment 
building construction which requires 
much consideration. Builders may be- 
come more thoroughly acquainted with 
the best in electrical equipment through 
the catalog issued by the Connecticut 
Electric Manufacturing Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


is an item in 


Plumbing and Heating Supplies, fit- 
tings and equipment up to the number of 
10,000 separate devices are illustrated in 
a catalog of the Hardin-Lavin Co., 4538 
Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago. The name 
of the book, „The Handy Man,’’ de- 
scribes its many functions. 


Wood Columns that are true in line 
and poise give real charm to the porch 
or pergola. An interlocking column that 
assures the highest degree of permanence 
and gains a maximum of architectural 
effect is described in the catalogs of the 
Hartmann-Sanders Co., 6 East 39th St., 
New York City. 


Casement Windows afford good-look- 
ing effects, both inside the room and out, 
and a variety of designs enables the 
builder to gain unusual effects. Many 
styles of casements are illustrated in a 
booklet issued by Henry Hope & Sons, 
103 Park Ave., New York City. 


Copper Conductor Pipes, eaves troughs, 
gutters, ete., cost but little more than a 
less durable material, when the lasting 
qualities are considered. Copper for all 
building purposes is described in the 
folders of C. G. Hussey & Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Composition Flooring serves an ad- 
mirable purpose in schools, churches, 
publie buildings, aud finds many uses in 
the home. A seamless product that col. 
leets no dirt is presented in the catalog 
of the Everlasbestos Flooring Co., Dept. 
D, 95 North St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Ornamental Steel Poles to be used as 
Nag masts, and specially designed for 
monumental projeets are deseribed as to 
materials and installation in a catalog of 
the Pole and Tube Works, 222 Market 
St., Newark, N. J. 


Sash Cords are one of the tremendous 
trifles that enter into every type of build- 
ing. Builders who give thorough atten- 
tion to detail will want the booklet de- 
seribing sash cord prepared by the Sam- 
son Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 


Door Hangers specially adapted for 
garages and barns, that are adjustable, 
eusy to open and close and tight-fitting 
are described in a catalog of the F. E. 
Myers & Bro. Company, Ashland, Ohio. 
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Oak Flooring is the staple hardwood 
surfacing for all types of buildings, for 
its effects nre artistie and its cost reason. 
able. The proper method of laying and 
furnishing Appalachian oak floors, show- 
ing various distinctive patterns, are 
given in a catalog of the W. M. Ritter 
Co., of Columbus, Ohio, which will be 
sent to any builder. 


Plan Books are necessary to the builder 
and contractor as a source of knowledge 
and as one of the most effective busi- 
ness-getters. A volume containing à 
wide selection and providing suitable 
designs for expenditures that range from 
the highest to the lowest, is issued by 
the Keith Corporation, 126 North ith 
Street, Minneapolis, Minn. A descriptive 
catalog is sent on request. 


Opaque Glass is desirable where 
privacy is required in office partitions, 
banks, churches, etc. A tapestry glass 
that will admit a maximum of light and 
has the strength and clarity of the finest 
plate is described in a new catalog of 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Wallpaper, carefully selected and 
properly hung adds a note of warmth 
and friendliness to a room, It will aid 
in selling the completed building, for it 
gives the homey ingredient. Literature 
regarding this means of interior decora 
tion may be had from the Wallpaper 
Manufacturers? Assn., 461 Eighth Ave 
nue, New York. 


Toilets Compartments for the er 
closure of toilets, shower baths, dressing 
rooms, etc. can be put together with 
a minimum of labor and expense, accord: 
ing to illustrations and specifications 
contained in a catalog of the Henry Weis 
Mfg. Co., Atchison, Kan. The parti- 
tions are arranged to give an effect of 
simplieity and refinement. 


Plan Books giving a wide variety of 
design and giving full details and spec 
fications are of special value to te 
contractor and builder. Such a book is 
issued by the Morgan Sash and Door 
Co., Dept. T 1, Chicago. It o 
hundreds of designs for every taste an 
every poeketbook. No builder should be 
without it. 


Garment Closet Devices by which the 
oll ehest of drawers can be converte 
into a convenient receptacle for clothes 
is a feature that will be appreciated 
in any home. Easy installation 3s one 
of the merits of the device deseribed P 
the catalog of the Knape & Vogt. Mfg. 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Building Materials of substantial 
grade and wide variety are described d 
a new catalog issued by the Certain tet 
Products Corp., 1 Pershing Square, Ne 
York City. In the list are included P^ 
roofing, sheathing paper, linoleum, pain = 
varnishes, gypsum plaster, ete. p 
arate booklets deseribe in detail eac 
product. 
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WET CELLARS? 
A SURE CURE!! 


BACKED BY A TEN YEAR BOND 


ONE-QUARTER INCH “DAMP PROOF” 
ONE TO THREE INCH FINISHED CONCRETE WALL 


“DAMP PROOF” 


WHAT IT IS 


A plastic with a base composed of asbestos, Lake Trinidad 
Asphaltum, essential gums and various other ingredients. Comes 
abolutely ready for use in all weather conditions. 


ITS APPLICATION 


By the use of the trowel on the original walls up to grade and on 
the floors to a thickness of one-quarter inch. Allow to dry seventy- 
two hours and backed up by one to three inches of finished concrete, 
will complete its application. 


ITS COST 
The old fashioned method of using hot pitch and paper and the 
digging of trenches outside of foundations 1s a very expensive prop- 
osition and at times far from satisfactory. By using our method, 
our contractors are able to perform the work in one-half the time, 
underbid by 40 per cent and at the same time make for themselves 
a handsome profit. 


HUNDREDS OF SATISFIED USERS 


FOR EITHER OLD OR NEW CONSTRUCTION 


Contractors and builders are invited to write us at once regarding 
this process and the manner in which they may become the exclu- 
sive agent for their locality in its application. 


CONSUMERS ASBESTOS CORPORATION 


110 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Pes Dormo r»z-—aü0-—xo 


ORIGINAL CELLAR FLOOR 


ONE-QUARTER INCH “DAMP PROOF” 
ONE TO THREE INCH FINISHED CONCRETE FLOOR 


Locating Damaging Leaks 


(Continued from page 81) 


the owner was placed to considerable 
expense to maintain the painting. as 
the wall opened on several vacant 
lots, and the apartments were of high 
rental value. In addition to his 
painting troubles, he had consider- 
able trouble with damp and shelling 
interior walls. 

An examination disclosed that the 
parapet walls were the cause of the 
trouble. The paper was removed, 
and the walls repointed and water- 
proofed. There was no further 
trouble on the interior walls, and 
the next coat of paint applied to 
the exterior remained firm. 

The water had been finding its 
way under the paper, and as the 
joints were very faulty, it worked 
down to the apartments below. It 
had also worked behind the paint on 
the exterior walls, and had simply 
forced it off. 

The trouble was eliminated at a 
fraction of the cost that the owner 
had been put to for repainting and 
repairs to interior walls. 

All parapet walls should be closely 
examined, even to those separating 
adjoining buildings. These walls, 
-Yising above the roof level, are weak 
spots in construction, as the space 
between the buildings, once below 
the roof line, is more or less open, 
and numerous pockets are available 
for water to collect. 


S an instance of the above, I 

recall an eight-story blank wall 
that ended at the roof line of the ad- 
joining buildings. The wall was the 
northern exposure of a twelve-story 
apartment house. It was necessary 
to waterproof it to eliminate brick 
absorption and faulty joints. The 
building waterproofed remained dry 
down to the third story. On the 
second and third floor, dampness 
appeared on the interior walls, de- 
spite the waterproofing of the ex- 
posed wall. 

The trouble was located in the 
parapet wall of the adjoining build- 
ing. The blank wall had been earried 
above the parapet wall, leaving the 
latter as a sort of base, or ledge. The 
water ran off the waterproofed wall, 
and formed in a small rivulet in 
this space, from whence it worked 
it- down between the walls to 

the lower apartments of 
'iilding. 
show in the older, small- 


er building, as its wall previous to 
the construction of the taller build- 
ing, had been exposed walls, of old 
eonstruetion, and were fairly water- 
tight. The newer building, of course, 
had its adjoining wall laid more or 
less with open joints. 

The trouble was eured by filling 
in the trough, laying a slope from 
the higher wall that would throw 
the drainage from it down to the 
lower roof, and waterproofing. The 
paper was also removed from the 
adjoining parapet wall and the 
brieks waterproofed. | 

Another source of trouble are 
chimneys. As a brick will absorb 
considerable water, it can be readily 
seen that faulty-pointed chimneys 
can let down enough water during a 
lengthy storm to cause trouble. 

Remove a tile or coping from the 
parapet walls and you will find in 
many cases that there are scores of 
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open joints. Bearing in mind that 
the walls of modern, steel-frame 
buildings are comparatively thin. 
and not to be compared to the thick 
walls of the old style entire briek 
building, it will be understood that 
there is not much material to absorb 
and retain water until it dries out. 

Therefore, a driving gale will 
force water beneath the copings, 
from where it will find its way to 
apartments below. It is well to make 
sure that the copings are firm, that 
they are pointed beneath, as well a 
on top and sides. This apples es- 
pecially to tiles, on account of large. 
over-lapping joints. 

In regard to roof leaks—that is, 
from the roof itself—I have found 
that they are very rare. In every 
case, to my knowledge, where trouble 
originated from above the top apart- 
ment, it was found either in the 
parapet wall, the copings, flashing: 
or occasionally in pent houses. 

The remedy for all is removal of 
paper, if any, proper repointing, and 
waterproofing. 


Color in Its Relation to Architeeture 
(Continued from page 96) 


OLOR fads or fashions are un- 

worthy unless they obey the 
striet laws of good taste and eolor 
harmony, which the English style 
was far from doing. Plain color 
schemes are satisfying, as multicolor 
schemes certainly are not. 

The style should be simple, and fit 
the style of architecture which it is 
designed to decorate. And the 
painted and eolored house should fit 
in with its surroundings, so that it 
will appear to be a part of the land- 
scape which it adorns. 

We are to take as factors the trees 
and the shrubbery, or the absence of 
them, the distance from other build- 
ings, and the color schemes of near- 
by houses. Also, as has already been 
pointed out, the style of the house 
must be considered. 

Some houses must be painted 
white, trim and body, while others 
will show up better with colored 
trim with the white body, such col- 
ors as bottle green, light slate, 
medium drab, a drab produced with 
yellow ocher and black; a nice 
French gray also will do. 

In any case, when the body is 
painted white it should be white, 
and not a little off eolor. Some 
white leads are not pure white; zine 
white added to a lead will inerease 
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the brilliancy of the lead, without 
impairing its wearing qualities. 
Zine white alone is too brittle. 

Summer cottages are built for 
pleasure during a more or less 
temporary occupancy, hence should 
have a light and cheerful coloring. 
Dark color conveys the sense of 
weight and solidity, or strength, and 
is therefore unsuited to small struc- 
tures. 

A city house on a small lot, near 
a street, should be painted a quiet 
color with a dark trim. A light. 
airy house wil look stronger if a 
dark color is used, unless the back- 
ground is dark, when a light colored 
paint affords relief. 

I have recently seen some Spanish- 
type houses whose attractiveness was 
largely due to the gaily colored awn- 
ings that covered the windows, 
which, combined with roofs colored 
vividly, produced a very pretty pic- 
ture. There was one house the walls 
of which were stueeoed and colored 
dark gray, or battleship color. The 
trim was white, the roof blue tile, 
and awnings striped blue and white. 
Still another handsome example was 
an orange-color stucco house with a 
red roof, the awnings being striped 
blue and orange; the trim was done 
in a red similar to that of the roof. 
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SHE special preservative treatment given 

 Con-ser-tex prevents the fibres from be- 
ing attacked bv mildew and for this reason, 
outlasts any other similar material. Con- 
ser-tex laid many vears ago is in perfect 
condition today. 


Con-ser-tex Canvas Roo 


LASTS! 


5 


Architects, builders and owners realize that 
wherever a neat, attractively finished surface 
is desired on flat roofs, balconies, roof gar- 
dens, sleeping porches, Con-ser-tex should 
be used. Easily and quickly laid, and abso- 
lutely waterproof. ! 


An interesting Booklet A, “Roofing Facts and Figures," tells all about canvas 


roofing and how it should be laid. Should be m the files of every architect and « N 


„ builder. Write for your free copy. 
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Residence of Chas. W. Kouns, 
McVicker Street, lopeka, Kansas. 
Architects: Chandler & Emshwiller. 


Bishopric Stucco over Bishopric Base 
on all exteriors. 


Apartment Building 
George W. Ballou, Owner 
West. 72rd Street, New York City 
Architect: F. L. Shea 


Bishopric Base and Stucco on all extertors 


Bishopric Base Is to the Stucco, What 
the Foundation Is to the Structure 


Jashopric Base an Enduring Foundation 


Everything that endures must have a permanent foundation. Fifty 
feet underground is the foundation of Bunker Hill Monument. 
Unseen and unappreciated by the casual passer by, year after year 
it supports, intact, the enormous mass of masonry rising above it. 


Such is the performance of Bishopric Base in providing a founda- 
tion for enduring stucco. Its dovetailed construction locks the stucco 
in an inverted wedge grip. Proof against moisture, heat and cold, 
Bishopric Base under stucco weathers the elements for generations 


unaffected by time and exposure. 
Saves Labor and Materials 


BISHOPRIC BASE under stucco, saves the homebuilder 30 it 
does not take highly skilled labor to put on Bishopric Base, which 
comes in rolls, is quickly cut to size and can be nailed on by prac- 
tically anyone. There is no waste, every foot being utilized. 


Besides this Bishopric Base saves 25% or more on stucco or plaster 
the dovetail key construction requires less stucco 
the heavy fibre board backing prevents stucco 

spacing 


materials—First, 


or plaster: Second, t 
or plaster from going through and dropping down the 


between the inner and outer walls. 
A Permanent Construction 


BISHOPRIC BASE locks stucco or plaster in AN INVERTED 
WEDGE CLASP with a grip that holds for generations—is a non- 
conductor of heat and cold, insuring a more uniform temperature 
and greater living comfort—dampness cannot penetrate the 


ASPHALT MASTIC behind the treated wood strips. 


These and many other reasons why Bishopric will 
serve you best are contained in an attractive, illustrated 
booklet, “Bishopric For All Time and Clime.” Send 


for st today. No obligation. 


The BISHOPRIC MANUFACTURING © 
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BISHOPRIC I 


“A Complete Wall Unit for all Time and Clime" OOQle 
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to fall and nature puts on its 
robes of mellow and subdued 
colors, what could be more charm- 
ing than this New England Colonial 


r October when the leaves begin 


IDINING ROOM 
Bie sires 


First Floor Plan 
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ger 


style home—a joyous flash of white 
silhouetted against a background of 
sere and shady trees. 

The entrance detail forms the 
suggestion of our cover design this 
month. It is an entrance worthy of 
such a home. Lights and shadows 
play in many colored tints in the 
setting autumn sun. One might 
pause a long time here in contem- 


plation, for a doorway may be as- 


significant as life itself. 
‘It is the home of Mr. Roland R. 
Fields, at Rosemont, Pennsylvania. 


Wallace & Warner 


Architects 
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The two artistic photographs shown 
on the cover and on this page were 
taken by Mr. Phillip B. Wallace, 
photographer, of Philadelphia, es- 
pecially for BurLDING AGE readers. 
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. Erie. Builds Model House 


Contractors and Dealers Unite in Exhibit 


| RACING the heights above 
G Presque Isle Bay and Lake 

Erie is the model house 
erected in Erie, Pa., by leading con- 
‘tractors and material dealers of that 
city. “The tract on which it has been 
erected, Frontier Place, is featured 
by well paved, beautifully parked 
boulevards, wide lawns, and build- 


An ideal vista is secured from this living room, looking 
out through the sun porch to the lake beyond. 
heavy furniture is of taupe mohair 


ing restrictions which make it a 
most desirable residence district. 
The enterprising members of the 
Erie building trades who took part 
in this work had as their motive the 
desire of presenting to the public a 
permanent demonstration of the best 
effects in house designing and fur- 
nishing. The house was opened in 


The 


August, and several thousand visi- 


tors inspected it during the first few 
days. . : 

The model house was designed by 
Karl E. Morrison, of the firm of 
Shutts and Morrison, architects, of 
Erie. It is a two-story structure in 
the Dutch Colonial style, containing 
six rooms and two baths. The walls 


The sun porch presents a wide expanse of windows Yi 
looking Presque Isle Bay. The floor is of tile, and the 
furnishings are a Chinese peel cane 
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Another view. of the living room emphasizes the cosy The master's bedroom, reposeful ‘and comfortable, re- 

and homelike quality that this house possesses. The tile veals delicate treatment in proportion and furnishing. 

fireplace forms the center of this portion of the room, Chippendale suite made of American walnut provides the 
around which a merry throng can gather principal note of the room 


are of tapestry brick and the roof Hotpoint electric range, and the of South Braintree, Mass. A Dun- 
is covered with wood shingles. flooring is of rubber tile furnished ham vapor steam system has been 

A low terrace leads to the Colonial by the Stedman Products Company, installed, and the boiler and radia- 

| ! : ' tors are of the Ameriean Radiator 

s Company make. Heating and 

9 plumbing throughout were installed 
^ by Seobell and Winston. 

Eleetrie refrigeration is provided 
i by a Frigidaire, a produet of the 

2 General Motors Corporation, op- 

£3 erated by ordinary electric current. 
Electric wiring was given thorough 
attention, more than 3,000 feet hav- 
ing been used. 

In the arrangement of the conven- 
ience outlets, many of them have 
3 Ht been placed at a height that makes 
| — 3 it unnecessary to stoop over in order 
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Bi — —3] LIVING ROOM 
A 4 156x270" 


ENTRANCE HALL 
DINING ROOM 


N | ——— — RTS) 2 to make the connection. Light con- 
e s SS BREE SCD oe GL» diis trol in the halls enables any portion 
hien of the house to be illuminated. 
(e, (ay The general construction was 
First Floor Plan zd WALK 8 handled by Constable Bros, con- 


traetors, of Erie, who furnished the 
eomplete bil of lumber and mill 
work. The furnishings were pro- 
vided by the Jones Furniture Co. 
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Below Is Second Floor Plan 


entranee which opens into a hallway 
that runs through the center of the 
house. A sun porch on one side and 
a veranda on the other are features, 
and on the second floor is a sleeping 
porch with the windows projecting 
from the gently sloping roof. 

The dining room, breakfast room 
and kitehen are on one side, and the 
living room on the other, with doors 
communicating to the sun porch. A 
tile fireplaee ornaments both the liv- 
ing room and the sun porch and the 
porch floor is of faience tile. The 
tile work for the entire house was 
furnished by Erie Mantel & Tile Co. *----- 

The kitchen is equipped with a 
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A Southern. Colonial School 


SCHOOL building ‘that is 
A admirably arranged in the 

Southern Colonial style of 
architecture, and is a daily object 
lesson in art and beauty to the 
students that are fortunate enough 
to attend it, appears in the town of 
Aberdeen, North Carolina. 

Its facade is more reminiscent of 
a Southern mansion than a school, 
and the grace and harmony that 
reside in its lines are fulfilled by a 
convenient and utilitarian disposi- 
tion of the rooms within. 

Across the front is a portico with 
eight slender columns, and triple 
arched entrance doors within the 
recess provide commodious means of 
entrance and exit. The entrance hall 


Aymar Embury II 
Architect 


is floored with tile, and the class 
room floors are laid with linoleum, 
and liberally equipped with black- 
boards. 

The statutes of the State of North 
Carolina require that stairs in school 
buildings be situated in open towers, 
and complying with this provision, 
the architect has relieved the usual 
monotony of a plain exterior by 
placing his staircases at either end 
of the building. The large window 
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at the second floor level, and the 
smaller one below give a distinet 
and pleasing variety. 

AN Kern hall 26 x 14 feet 
leads to three offices for teachers 
in the center of the building, and 
eorridors of ample width give aecess 
to the class rooms on both sides. 
Four of these are located on the 
first floor, and five on the upper 
story. 

The exterior walls are of tapestry 
brick, with concrete foundation and 
basement, stone exterior finish, and 
metal roof. There are toilets on 
each floor, and a heating plant and 
manual training rooms in the base- 
ment. This unique building was 
erected at a cost of $55,000. 
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The Tenth Article of a Valuable Series by Ernest McCullough 


every secondary roof on a 

building should slope the same, 
that is have the same pitch, as the 
main roof. This applies to the roofs 
over dormers as well as on wings 
and porches. The main roof serves 
as a guide to the eye and any break, 
or change in direction, interrupts 
the satisfaction the eye has in view- 
ing it. 

A well proportioned dormer is ob- 
tained when the diagonal line join- 
ing opposite corners, is parallel to, 
or perpendicular to, a diagonal line 
joining opposite corners of the roof. 
It is understood of course that the 
roof is presumed to bear a propor- 
tionate relation to the mass of the 
building. 

Openings in the walls consist of 
doors and windows, and, when there 
is a recessed porch we have another 
very important opening. The plan- 
ner has a number of sizes from 
which to choose when he looks in the 
millmen’s books of standards, and is 
frequently confused by the choice 
offered him. 

His principal trouble is to deter- 
mine just what proportion width 
should bear to height. Here the 
simple rule of diagonal lines is 
found to be a great help. 

Draw a diagonal line connecting 
opposite eorners of the building be- 
tween the ground level and the cor- 
nice, then diagonal lines parallel to 
this line will determine the proper 
proportions for the openings. 

He may fix the height or the 
width, draw his diagonal and thus 
determine the other dimension. 
. From the book of standards the 


The diagram below shows a rectangu- 
ar mass of a front elevation. Note 


I is a fairly general rule that 


the diagonal lines joining the opposite 

corners. Any opening whose diagonal 

is parallel with these lines will be in 
good proportion 


size nearest is taken and the eleva- 
tion when drawn will look right. 
There are exceptions to all rules. 
The existence of rules is said to 
mark the exceptions. Rules are fol- 
lowed merely as guides to direct one 
in the proper way, and, too slavishly 


The above diagram is the same as in 
previous figure with the small rec- 
tangular openings placed for windows 
and doors. In the case of doorway 
the opening has been brought down 
to floor level. Openings are well bal- 
anced and in proportion to the entire 
mass of front elevation 


followed, result in a cold formalism. 
The simple rules here given, how- 
ever, may be followed as strictly as 
one may wish in ordinary buildings 
and will give the effect desired, with- 
out producing anything coldly re- 
pellent. 


T is an excellent idea to use as 

ornamentation of a building rep- 
licas of the structural features, all 
proportionately related to the main 
features. 

If the cornice is heavy on the roof 
then use a similar cornice on the 
dormers, on a strictly proportionate 
scale. If the main gable has returns 
then use returns on the dormer 
gables. 


Double mullion window shown in up- 
per left; triple window upper right. 
Lower left shows a narrow window 
broadened by using shutters of same 
rectangular as the primary. Lower 
right shows a doorway widened to 
proper proportion by porch 
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One of the great charms of the 
Gothic is the repetition over every 
opening of the arches used in the 
main spans. They are repeated 
over windows and doors, over blank 
spaces in the walls, in bolt courses 
and wherever the taste of the de- 
signer leads him to feel that orna- 
ment will enrich the structure. In- 
side and out this decorative motif is 
found. 

It may easily be carried too far 
and then the building is gaudy, the 
over-ornamentation of chateaus and 
city houses built during the Gothic 
period in France being known as 
flamboyant. In the beginning the 
flamboyant was not unpleasing but 
eopyists of the leaders spoiled it. 


HE rococo style of architecture 

had some splendid masters but 
it too was overdone. Ornament 
should be consistent with the char- : 
acter of the building and most peo- 
ple like simplicity of form, even 
when the sense of color inay be per- 
verted. 

There should exist a certain ratio 
between all the parts of a structure 
but the structure may be divided in- 
to several distinct parts, each of 
which bears some definite ratio to: 
the main part, but the ratio is differ- 
ent in each ease. For example the 
roof may bear a certain ratio to the 
main mass, and the wings or other 
parts may bear ‘a different ratio. 
The smaller parts of each must bear 
proportionate ratios to the parts in 
which they are located, not to the 
main part. Only by bearing this in 
mind ean a nice appearance of con- 
sistency be obtained. 


A group of ill-assorted and badly- 
proportioned window openings often 
found. Some of the windows are in 
line but the doorway does not line 
up with the upper windows, giving an 
unbalanced effect 
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A Builder Who Makes | 
Building His Hobby 


The Story Told By James T. Beard 


HE citizens of Kennett 

Square, Pa., knew Mr. 
Hannum when he was a car- 
penter; they have seen him 
gradually establish a success- 
ful contracting business; they 
have watched his methods 
and praised his work. And 
his quiet, honest progressive 
ways have won their con- 
fidence. In Kennett Square 
today, when they want to : 
build a new school for their 
children, more homes for 
their families, or another fac- 
tory for themselves, they 
don’t send for a big New 
York builder. They get Paul 
Hannum to do the job. 


the war, a carpenter set himself 

up in a little business. Starting 
in a small way, he took what work 
he could find, odd jobs, small jobs, 
building up confidence first among 
neighbors and friends. 

He had very little capital, but 
what he lacked in money he sup- 
plemented with a wealth of ideas 
and a personality that attracted men 
to him. 

Today, if you chance to happen in 
Kennett Square, you will see the 
magnificent new High School. You 
will not have to look for it. You 
can't miss it. It is a monument, of 
which the citizens are justly proud. 
They will tell you about it. And 
they will tell you about the man who 
built it—the humble carpenter, who 


È Kennett Square, Pa., before 
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This service station at Kennett Squmre, Pa., is typical of the work done 


by Paul Hannum. 


In contrast to many buildings of similar 


purpose, this is an ornament to the road 


started just a few years ago with 
nothing but his kit of tools, his ex- 
perience, a few friends, his progres- 
sive ideas, and his personal magnet- 
ism. 


Paul Hannum didn’t go into busi- ` 


ness because he wanted work. He 
wanted to be a contractor because 
he literally loved that kind of work. 
It was his hobby. And he found his 
chief pleasure and enjoyment in life 
in a job well done. 


If you are fortunate enough to 
meet Mr. Hannum you will, perhaps, 
be surprised to find an exceedingly 
modest and retiring man. A man 
who is camera-shy, who doesn’t 
relish being ‘‘written up’’ in the 
the papers, who thinks that what he 
has done and is doing is nothing out 
of the ordinary. A plain, honest-to- 
goodness, every-day citizen, who 
prides himself first on the satisfac- 
tion of his clients, and second on the 
satisfaction of the men working for 
him. 

And, if you talk to. some of these 
men, you will find that it ought to 
be a real pleasure, and that it is a 
real pleasure to work for Paul Han- 
num, contractor and builder. His 
quiet way makes them his friends. 
No bluster, no loud talk, but it's 
„Jim, this," and, Jack, that. 
And things get done quickly and 
well. His kind and sympathetie 
manner go a lot further than abuse 
and bluff. 


More pretentious than the example 
shown above, the residence of Harry 
Marshall shows the same painstaking 
attention to design and construction 
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Since he started in his own busi- 
ness, Mr. Hannum has done many 
jobs. His work includes small bun- 
galows, business buildings, factories, 
and his latest, largest and most pre- 
tentious effort, the Kennett Square 
High School. 

In every job that he does the fin- 
ished work shows careful thought, 
foresight and planning. Every de- 
tail speaks of his ability as a de- 
signer and his conscientious care as 
a builder. 

The little bungalow illustrated on 
these pages is both simple and at- 
tractive. And withal, Mr. Hannum 
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has proved himself a master of 
economy in this job, both by the 
planning of this home and the sys- 
tematic methods used jn its construc- 
tion. 

The more pretentious stone resi- 
dence of Harry Marshall shows that 
simplicity which is pleasing and at 
the same time dignified. These two 
examples of Mr. Hannum’s work 
show his adaptability to his job 
whether it be large or small. 

One of the outstanding features of 
Mr. Hannum’s business is the syste- 
matic method with which he goes 
about things. He draws his own 
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plans. Many years of practical ex- 
perience in that sort of thing have 
enabled him to do this very import- 
ant part of his work effectively and 
in a way that is both pleasing and 
satisfactory to his clients. 

His base of supplies he has located 
close to the railroad siding. The 
ease with which he can unload his 
materials has a very important bear- 
ing upon his building costs and 
speed of the job. 

Delays in construction work are 
costly and Mr. Hannum appreciates 
this fact in the arrangements he has 
made for handling his materials effi- 
ciently. An Autocar truck is con- 
stantly employed carrying material 
from his yard to those places where 
his buildings are going up. This is 
a two-ton truck. Where rush orders 
are to be filled the truck is kept con- 
stantly running by a mechanic who 
understands its mechanism thor- 
oughly. 

Mr. Hannum is a firm believer in 
personal interest and supervision 
over his work. He uses a small car 
to take him swiftly from one job to 
another. If something requires 
special attention, or if there is a par- 
ticularly difficult piece of work to be 
done, he does not hesitate to grab a 


hatchet or saw, take off his coat and . 


go to work. 


HEN it comes to getting new 
jobs and increasing his busi. 
ness, Mr. Hannum has methods of 
his own. Competition is keen, even 
in this small town of 2,500 people, 
but Mr. Hannum finds that his busi- 
ness is greatly stimulated by his 
elose eontaet with several progres- 
sive building and loan associations. 
In this way he assures himself as to 
the future possibilities in his local- 
ity. He feels that these associations, 
which are assisting home buyers to 
get started on their projects, are a 
pretty fair barometer of general con- 
ditions in the building business. 
As far as advertising is concerned, 
Mr. Hannum believes that his houses 
and his other work are his best bet. 
The men in Mr. Hannum's employ 
have been with him many years. 
They are loyal and energetie boost- 
ers for their boss and for his busi- 
ness. One of his men is ''Cement 
Mike, a veritable wizard in han- 
dling and laying cement. His side- 
walks, garden walks, and decorative 
walks, as well as other bits of 


This plan of the service station shown 
on the preceding page reveals careful 
attention to every necessary detail 
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Simple and yet containing the touch 
of variety that makes a house distinc- 
tive and test the builder's art 


his handiwork in concrete, have 
no counterpart anywhere. And 
** Cement Mike,’’ too, is a booster for 
the boss. N 

The stranger in Kennett Square 
may wonder how this quiet, and per- 
haps overmodest contractor has 
gained the confidence of his fellow 
townsmen so completely that, when 
they want to build more homes for 
their families, another factory for 
themselves or a new school for their 
children they never send for a 
builder from the big city—they get 
Paul Hannum to do the job. The 
reason is his quiet manner, his pro- 
gressive ideas, his simple assurance, 
his recognized ability and his love 
for his work. 
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The 8 of Five Gables 


E. E. Shafer, Architect and Builder 


HIS compact little house will 
attract favorable comment 
anywhere for its artistic 

roof and porch effects. Five rooms 
five gables, seems to have been 
the formula of the builder who 
. ereeted it. He is E. E. Shafer of 
Alhambra, California, and the house 
graces a new tract in Granada 
Park which is being improved with 
low cost homes. 

It occupies a ground area of only 
22 x 26 feet, being both practical 
and economical in its disposition 


of space, as a glance at the floor 
plan will show. The living room 
has a little den in which are built- 
in bookeases and a window seat, and 
other built-in features and plenty of 
closet space are provided. 

The exterior is of smooth siding 
painted white, and the roof is dark 
green. Living and dining room 
have hardwood floors and are 
finished in silver gray stain, and the 
bedrooms have ivory enamel walls. 
A sleeping porch on the upper floor 
is a feature. 
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First and Second Floor Plans 
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District 


ERE is presented a modern 

adaptation of the English 

Parish style church, 
adapted to the requirements of an 
American town, where the congrega- 
tion is not too numerous to be ac- 
commodated in a building of moder- 
ate size. 

The building is well proportioned, 
and in addition to the generally bal- 
anced effect, there is an impression 
of dignity and permanence. 

In conveying an atmosphere suit- 
able for religious contemplation, 
there IS no doubt that the church 
which adheres to the strictly church 
type of architecture proves far 
more effective than the one that is 
Incorporated in a business building, 
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or is patterned after the Greek or 
Roman. 

Entrance is gained to the audi- 
torium by means of a slightly raised 
terrace leading into a vestibule. 
Ample provision is made for the or- 
gan and choir loft, with entrances 
at both sides of the platform. 

In a wing of the building that 
projeets to the front and forms a 
pleasing variation of the exterior 
treatment is a meeting room for 
young people and Bible elasses, with 
a seating capacity of 50 persons. A 
separate entrance leads to this room 
and to the adjoining wing, which 
contains the kitchen and social and 
reereational rooms. 

The latter plays an important 
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English 
Parish Style 
Makes 
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Appearance 
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part in small communities, and for 
this reason the plan calls for a hall 
25 X 50 feet in size, having a stone 
fireplace at one end, and provided 
with hardwood floor for social occa- 
sions. 

The kitchen is 13 x 25 feet, and is 
equipped fully for the needs of a 
large gathering. 

The exterior of this church pro- 
vides a pleasing aspect, with brick 
walls, long narrow windows for the 
auditorium, and eliptical arched 


‘doorways. A slate roof adds a sub- 


dued, ornamental note. 

This attractive design was pre- 
pared as a suggestion for a model 
church by the Bureau of Arehi- 
tecture of the M. E. Church. 
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Complete Community House 


66 HAT is the secret of 
M M your life?” asked 
someone of Charles 


Kingsley, the great English social 
worker. 
mine beautiful, too.’’ 

And the Englishman replied, ‘‘I 
had a friend.’’ 

The making of friends and keep- 
ing them was part of the charity and 
helpfulness of Charles Kingsley, and 
the same may be said of the success 
of the settlement houses in America, 
ich have sprung up as an out- 
,rowth of his broad principles and 
sound vision. 

Social settlement work, which 
forms so large part of the municipal 
activities of American cities today, 
had its origin among a small group 
of far-sighted men in England, of 
whom Kingsley was a leader. 

In 1875 they were already at work 
in London, and the first settlement 
house, the pioneer of the modern 
community house, was in operation. 
A decade later the first enterprise 
of this kind in America was opened 
in the lower east side of New York. 

The Kingsley House Association 
of Pittsburgh, named in honor of the 
founder of the movement, came into 
existence in 1893. In the thirty years 
that have elapsed, it has become one 
of the leading settlement centers in 


Tell me, that I may make 


The Kingsley House 
Pittsburgh 


the eountry, with two buildings 
dedicated to the work. 

The second of these buildings, re- 
cently constructed, is shown in these 
pages. It is splendidly adapted to 
the service of the community, and 
before work had ceased on the new 
structure, the attendance was 8,000 
a month. 

The new Kingsley House is a part 
two- and part three-story structure 
occupying a corner in the Ea: Lib- 
erty section of Pittsburgh. The 
main building covers an area 9814 x 
110 feet, and an annex containing 


William F. Struthers 
Architect 


David T. Riffle 
Builder 


the gymnasium is 98 x 51 feet. In 
one wing of the building that rises 
to three stories are located the 
dormitories. 

The building was designed by W. 
F. Struthers, architect, of Pitts- 
burgh, and provides the utmost 
facility in handling the many inter- 
ests of the institution. These in- 
clude the teaching of manual train- 
ing, art and crafts work, the conduct 
of literary and social clubs, gym- 
nasium classes, a city health depart- 
ment and all suitable activities for 
the young. 

The architecture is Colonial, with 
exterior treatment in pressed brick, 
a marble entrance and slate roof. 
Both street frontages have hedge 
ornamentation protected by wrought 
iron fencing, and heavy wrought 
iron grills are a feature of the win- 
dow decoration. | 

The basement rises several feet 
above the ground level, and contains 
a Swimming pool 20 x 60 feet in size. 
The walls are of brick and the floors 
and runaways of concrete, with tile 
inlays. 

The problem of constructing the 
swimming pool is one that fre- 
quently causes trouble to the con- 
tractor. It includes proper con- 
sideration of locating the swimming 
pool in the building, structural de- 
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The basement plan of Kingsley House, 
shown to the left, displays an excellent 
example of swimming-pool arrangement 


proper cleansing of the water a con- 
tinuous inflow must be assured. 

The gangway surrounding this pool 
is of concrete, with a non-slip ceramic 
tile edge. Ladders at both ends of the 
pool have been provided, with diving 
boards and depth markers con- 
spicuously patterned in the tile. Three 
swimming lanes are provided. 

The ceiling over the pool is a full 
story in height with windows on two 


sides, assuring plenty of sunlight and 


ventilation. 


To the right is the first floor plan show- ) 
ing the general offices and gymnasium | 


sign, plumbing, waterproofing, equip- 
ment, and the design of the connecting 
features, such as locker rooms, shower 
baths and toilets. 

The size and depth of the pool once 
decided, and the general grouping of 
surrounding rooms arranged, the depth 
must be graduated from about three 
feet at the shaliow end to six feet or 
more at the diving end. 

The pool itself must be absolutely 
watertight. The Kingsley House pool 
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Adequate attention has been given in this 
pool to the sanitary requirements, whieh are 
of the utmost importance in settlement house 
and institutional work. 

The entranee to the pool leads first to the 
locker rooms, where street clothes are to be 
left. Adjoining this are the shower baths, 
the use of which is compulsory on the part 
of anyone intending to use the pool. Toilets 
are provided through which access is gaine? 
to the pool. These rooms are all on the 
same floor as the pool, and provide eonven- 


Waterproofing is a most impor- ed by the contractor. 
tant item. In some eases a lead lin- For sanitary  pur- 
ing is provided in the concrete poses a scum gutter 
and this surfaced with tile. The should be run around 
concrete is, of course, water- the entire pool at the 

proofed in the mix. Where water level, containing 
the pool is below the several gratings eom- 
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The gymnasium is the 
center for the 
training and physical 
culture of thousands of 
young people. It has a 
higher percentage of at- 
tendance than any other 
branch of Kingsley House 


ient and efficient control of bathers. 

In many eases the dressing rooms 
are loeated in an upper gallery from 
which the bather proceeds to the 
eleansing baths. Ample dressing 
space is an essential, and the parti- 
tions should be selected from some 
impermeable, non-absorbent material 
that ean be easily cleaned. Steel, 
marble, slate and glass are suitable. 


Shower bathsand footbaths should 
be provided, with compartments for 
privacy, and free service of soap and 
serubbing brushes. Wherever pos- 
sible, the only access to the swim- 
ming pool should be through the 
cleansing baths, so as to make the 
use of these imperative. 

Adjoining the pool is the boiler 
room, 18 x 48 feet in size, containing 
the water heating and steam heating 
plants, with a coal storage room be- 
yond. | 


The central portion of the base- 
ment is devoted to two manual train- 
ing rooms, one for men and one for 
boys, together with a classroom for 
weaving. The Kingsley Health De- 
partment occupies a room 22 x 27 
feet in size. 

In another wing of the basement 
is the dining room and kitchen, 
laundry, store rooms, a workshop, 
and office for employees, and a de- 
partment of the city Health Depart- 


health. 


ment, which occupies four offices 

and quarters for visiting nurses. 
The entrance to the first floor leads 

to a marble and tile vestibule com- 


municating with a central corridor. 
On one side of the entrance is a re- 
ception hall, 18 x 23 feet, while op- 
posite is the Lillian rest office. The 
Kingsley House administration of- 
fices occupy the central portion. 

To one side.is the gymnasium, 49 
x 80 feet in size, with plastered 
walls, hardwood floor, and à com- 
modious gallery for spectators. It 
is equipped with.apparatus for all 
kinds of physical training and 
games, and spirited contests be- 
tween the many teams of the institu- 
tion attract large gatherings. 

The remainder of the first floor is 
devoted to social rooms separated by 
collapsible doors, by which means 
the group may be thrown into one, 
making a dance hall 47 x 35 feet in 
size. There is also a dining room 
and kitchen, domestic science room 
and three club rooms. 

The second story contains four- 
teen club rooms, two women’s work- 
shops, a men’s club and billiard 
room. The third floor is occupied 
by the dormitories for resident mem- 
bers, consisting of a large sitting 
room, a guest room with private 
bath, dining room and kitchen, 
fifteen bedrooms, four servants’ 
rooms, baths and storage rooms. 

The general contract was held by 
David T. Riffle of Pittsburgh and 
the ornamental iron work was done 
by the Vilsack-Martin Company. 

The ‘settlement house is operated 
by the Kingsley House Association, 
of which James L. Stuart is presi- 
dent. C. C. Cooper is in charge of 
the institution as resident director. 
Photographs taken by F. C. Viets. 


The interior of the swim- 
ming pool shows how 
cleanliness and sanita- 
tion have received the 
highest attention. The 
water is frequently tested 
and constantly changed 
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HOUSE of unusual econ- 
omy, attractiveness and sta- 


bility is presented on these 
pages as a suggestion in the treat- 
ment of the two-story residence for 
small families of moderate means. 
It ean be easily situated on the ordi- 
nary eity lot, and is also a more 
than satisfaetory design for the 
suburbs or the country. 

It is in a modified Dutch Colonial 
style, with shingled exterior, a porch 
of eement tile, covered by a gently 
sloping roof and supported by 
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How the first floor of 
this home can be artis- 
tecally furnished 
shown here in 
perspective 
sectzon 
Drawn Specially for 
Building Age 
By 


Samuel R. Bierman 
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trance is gained to each of the three 
bedrooms and the bath. Thus is 
eliminated the necessity for persons 
passing through one bedroom to 
reach another. 

Each room is provided with com- 
modious closets, and the bathroom 
has tile floor and wainscoting. Cross 
ventilation is a notable feature of 
the bedrooms. 

The basement contains the heat- 
ing plant, hot water heater, and 
storage rooms. A very charming ef- 
fect could be gained by placing this 


columns that could be admirably 
decorated with vines and creepers. 

The roef would present a delight- 

appearance if stained in varie- 
gated shades of green, with the 
wide shingles of the side walls 
treated in the old Colonial ‘‘white- 
wash’’ effect, and the shutters 
painted in the quaint shade known 
as ‘‘washtub blue. 

The chimney, which is unusually 
massive and built of red brick, if 
capped with white cement, would 
lend a note of striking contrast to 
the whole design of the exterior. 

Through a small cement terrace 
One enters directly into the living 
room, which is of generous size. A 
large fireplace stands opposite the 
doorway, flanked on one side by 
built-in book shelves, while the stairs 
rise on the other side, forming a low 
landing elevated a few steps, and 
lighted by a window, forming an 
integral part of the room. 


French doors to the left lead to 

the living porch, while an arched 
entrance opposite communicates 
with the dining room. A bay win- 
dow looking to the front adds much 
to the inviting appearance of this 
room. 
Behind the dining room is the 
kitchen, completely equipped, and 
containing a breakfast room with 
built-in seats. A rear entrance ac- 
commodates the refrigerator, and 
leads to the cellar. 

The stairs to the second floor lead 
to a central hall from which en- 


LUE Print Plans and 
Specifications of many 
Beautiful Homes of Mod- 
erate Cost can be supplied 
at a nominal price by Bun- 


ING Ace and THE BUILDERS’ 
JOUBNAL, 239 West 39th 
Street, New York. 


house in a setting of grass, foliage 
and shrubs. 

The adaptation of the somewhat 
severe Dutch Colonial type of home 
to the present tendency of lightness 
and delicacy of treatment has been 
one of the notable contributions of 
architecture during recent years. 

Heavy lines have given way to a 
buoyancy in style, mass and weight 
have been tempered to yield to 
grace, and the result has been a 
growing popularity of this sturdy 
type of home that has a heritage of 
tradition to recommend it. 

This sacrifice of stolidity in all 
types of architecture of the present 
day is merely the reflex of the grow- 
ing expression of individuality in 
everyday life. As existence grows 
brighter and more varied, and as the 
individual partakes more completely 


of its possibilities, so will his habitat 


change accordingly. His home must 
be a counterpart of himself. 
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Iwo Neat 
Little Homes 


Designs Prepared for 
Building Age 
and 
The Builders’ Journal 
By William F. Silliman, 
Architect 


HIS simple exterior encloses an RES oe 

| | interior arrangement that is ex- n 
ceptionally well laid out, as a 

glance at the floor plans will show, and is 


sure to meet with favor. This house 
must be erected on a lot that affords 


ing room and din- 
ing room have 
doors to the porch, 
and the kitchen 
leads to a small 
rear porch which 
cam be enclosed 
with glass for a 
breakfast nook. 


-Bep Room. 


9q.6o"AL'-o" 


spaee on all four sides for lighting. 22 2 — eum 
The design will be equally attractive nb oc a 
whether earried out in siding, shingles, 
brick or stucco. A roof of multi-colored 
shingles will look best on this house. 
The entrance is an attractive Colonial 
design, and the side porch, with its slen- 
der columns grouped in pairs is in excel- 
lent taste. Every inch of available space 
has been carefully utilized to add to the nn) E ror v oe 9 
convenience and comfort. e eiat Al | e 
The rooms are well proportioned, P ²˙ m i Ad 
amply provided with eloset 72 0 with a r W 
wardrobe for wraps in the vestibule. * PERSPECTIVE. ELEVATION - 
HERE is not 
an inch of 
waste space in this 
house,andthe 
three rooms on 
each floor are com- 
pact and easily ac- 
cessible. Both liv- 


« SECOND FLOOR PLAN: 
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— . — OR the 
-DINING Rm - 5 1 ordinary 
dd family the 
five rooms 
that occupy 
the first floor 
of this house 
will be ample, 
and the addi- 
tional rooms 
upstairs may 
be left -unfin- 
ished. The 
kitchen ad- 
Joins the rear 
entrance 
porch and 
leads directly 
into the din- 
ing room. 


9-0" an 16.6" 


Fi Floor PLAN. 


SECOND Floor PLAN- | 


Cardboard Models Help Visualize The Plans 


| OR the lot that permits of ex- 
F pensive treatment, this story and 

a half house containing seven 
rooms will be found highly attractive. 
The plan can be worked out in siding or 
shingles with stucco gable end, or the en- 
tire building may be finished iń stucco 
over metal lath or hollow tile. 

The exterior is designed on broad lines, 
and a rambling effect is gained by plac- 
ing one wing back a considerable distance 
from the building line. This gives oppor- 
tunity for a cosy front porch, which has 
an arched entrance. 

The main porch is to the side of the 
house, having two sets of French doors 


connecting with the living 
room. A portion or the whole 
of this porch can be suitably 
enclosed for use in winter. 
By means of a central hall 
the house is divided into two 
portions, the living quarters 
lying to one side and the 
sleeping. rooms in the oppo- 


site wing. 
| ZUR Ho Between the living and 
a ! AI A 9? XE dining room is an arched 
vp zm zu iis 5n iin iss ; irae and an inviting fire- 
1 N ER Tid eda af anl 0 place occupies one wall of the 
living room. A spare bed- 
* PERSPECTIVE. ELEVATION - room is on the second floor. 
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Popular 
Five Room 
Home Designs 


By 
Henry W. Greime 
Architect 


HE five room house meets 
the needs of the average 
family, and it is probable that 


more of these are built each 


year than of any other type. 
Here are presented two de- 
signs of two-story cottages, 
from which builders ean gain 
many valuable suggestions, 
both in exterior treatment 
and the layout of the interior. 
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Designed by 
Robert L. Stevenson 
Architect 


Varied Desi | 
Alternate of the Interior 
| 


Plans for VARIATION in the | floor Arrangements 
alow denien îs viven hiere ae Make Give Builder S 


o . 
possible its adaptation to individual ` 
Í h 1S Ho me tastes. This house would look well Better Choice 
on any suburban lot that permits 
of a bit of space on either side for 
a driveway, and an opportunity to 
set back from the property lines. 

Shingles or resaw may be used 
| BLD Foo | BED ow | to advantage for the exterior treat- 

ment. The glass enclosed porch 
forms a vestibule, and entrance is 
gained directly into the living room. 
In one arrangement, the kitchen is 
located opposite the dining room, 
with the bedrooms in the rear. A 
small den is provided off the living 
room. 

The other design shows the kit- 
chen and dining room adjoining at 
one side, with the bedrooms separ- 
ated from them by a hall. A vesti- 
bule takes the place of the den in 
this arrangement. 

Both plans serve equally from the 
point of view of convenient passage 
through the house; the bathrooms 
are well placed, and its livable 
features are many. 
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Some Garden Fences 


By Dale R. Van Horn 


HE garden, if it is at the 
| rear of a single or double 

lot, should be fenced in. 
The enclosing of the back of the lot 
makes the place complete and when 
it is left exposed, the effect is some- 
what like the man who dressed for 
Sunday, but left his shirt in the 
bureau drawer. In short the addi- 
tion of the fence makes the whole 
place consistent. 


A house well-planned, is usually 
designed by an architcet. But the 
fence is an undertaking usually 
small enough that the owner can 
understake it himself. In fact, no 
other phase of the home can so well 
show owner-personality as the fence 
about the garden. 


Fig 2. A stone fence, made irregular 
enough to border on the natural is 
alluring. Iron pickets surmount top 


A great deal could be said about 
garden fences, but far more space 
would be taken than can be allotted 
here. Let it be said, though that if 
one plans wisely, the fence will be 
a source of pride and inspiration 
and should, first of all, be in keeping 
with the type of dwelling. If the 
home is of stone, stucco, or brick, 
let masonry predominate in the 
fence. If the residence is frame, 
then a simple (or intricate, as may 
be desired) is best. While for the 
rambling home, in the more sub- 
urban parts of town, nothing is 
more appropriate and satisfactory. 

Shown herewith, is a series of 
photographs taken in a town of 
Nebraska. The assortment is far 


from being complete, yet the ideas 
shown should offer the inventive 
mind, food for conjecture which will 
spur the home owner on to the con- 


Fig. 1. Many people find pleasure in setting up an 
attractive fence of either wooden or iron pickets, 
then at once setting out shrubs and vines. 
very short time the living wall will cover it 


In a 
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Fig. 8. A detail of one of the gates in 
the rustic fence shown in Fig 7 


elusion of a design best suited his 
partieular purpose. 

Figures one and two show the 
outside and eorner detail of a pleas- 
ing stone-and-iron picket fence. 
Happily now, the whole fence is 
almost completely hid under a riot 
of vines and plants. However, if 
one were to peer closely, he would 
find along the front, a stone wall 
of random pattern, topped by iron 
pickets and marked at regular in- 
tervals, tall built-up stone columns. 
Along the alley the fence changes 
to plain wooden picket, painted 
green. This fence, for the most 
part, has no regular design and is 


Fig. 7. When there is a quantity of saplings for 
the asking one can build a rustic fence, that for 
the time and money invested perhaps surpasses all 
others in sheer results. 


Such a fence will last 
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the more pleasing for lacking it. 


Witness the detail. 


Perhaps a greater variety of de- 
sign and freedom of expression can 
be secured with the wooden lattice 
fence than with any other. Fig- 
ures three and four are but two ex- 
amples. It will be noticed that in 


Fig. 4. A simple lattice fence made 
by the builder. The cost is small, the 
results lasting and profitable 


figure four the garden is laid off in 
pleasing design so that the curious 
passerby, should he peer within, will 
be surprised to find complete har- 
mony, rather than the expected dis- 
order which most fences are sup- 
posed to hide. 

Figure five is a living fence of 
un-trimmed shrubs, with here and 
there a flowering perennial The 
value of this fence is actually en- 
hanced by the very fact that it is 
left untrimmed. Such a fence is 
partieularly appropriate for the old 
remodelled house. 

An especially pleasing combina- 


Fig. 5. For the home of large proportions and 

small grounds, nothing is more appropriate than 

a a low, verdant fence of some branching shrub. 

. Fer first few years the appearance is actually en- 
hanced by omitting trimming 


tion is achieved by the use of iron 
pieket and solid briek wall for the 
alley, as shown in figure six. Tall 
poplars enhance the height and 
add dignity to the whole place. 
Figures seven and eight show a 
novel rustic fence, devoid of frills, 
yet substantial and in keeping with 


, TL = 
. ^ , "wd 


briek-and-stueeo home which fronts 
it. Figure seven shows a portion of 
the fence with one of the gates, 
while figure eight is a detail of that 
same gate. 

There is nothing that adds so to 
the appearance of a house than to 
surround it with the right kind of 
fence. It is up to the contractor to 
get this additional work from the 
owner as it is but very seldom men- 
tioned in the original contract. 

It is all small work, it is true, but 
in the aggregate it will amount to a 
considerable sum. A builder is not 
a landscape gardener but he cer- 
tainly can suggest something that 
will make the house stand out to the 
best advantage. 

Every house built is a standing | 
advertisement, either good or bad, 
for the contractor who built it. 
Therefore, it, is really up to him to 
suggest the means whereby it will 
appear at its best. | 


Fig. 3. A simple design that conse- 
sistently carried out the setting of the 
new home or small suburb bungalow 


Fig. 6. Here is a combination brick and iron 
picket fence. Though the order may be reversed 
. in this case the brick faces street, and iron picket 
on alley. Brick posts with iron pickets between 
__. also make a dandy combination da 
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Utilizing the Street Grade in 
Hillside Apartments 


Completion of Morrowfield Apartments, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


J. E. Dwyer, Architect 
Watkins Realty Company, Owner and Builder 


of Pittsburgh, forming one 

of the major units in the de- 
velopments of the Watkins Realty 
Company in Squirrel Hill in that 
city, have recently been completed. 
In the issue of BuiLDING AGE of last 
December there appeared an article 
entitled A City Set on a Hill,“ de- 
scribing this project, which was then 
in course of construction. 

It will be of interest to consider 
the completed building as shown in 
the illustration. This is but one of 
the undertakings of the Watkins 
company on this 


T HE Morrowfield Apartments 


site. The proj- — — 


ect included the 
construction of 
22 smaller 
apartment 
buildings, ten 
business build- 
ings, theater, etc. val 

The Morrow- 
field Apart- 


L. N 


ments presents K. 


an interesting 
study in the ef 
fective 
tion of 


utili DR. | DR. 


tional grades. The front elevation 
faces a western street level that is 
30 feet lower than the street level 
in the rear, and a grade running 
north and south affects the building 
lengthwise as well as in depth. 

The consequence is that the 
apartment is partly seven and 
partly eight stories high in front, 
and only five stories in the rear. 
What is really the fourth story 


This typical floor plan shows the ar- 

rangement of the upper floors. One 

central corridor gives access to all 
the apartments 
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Cecil H. Haggart, Engineer 


when seen from the south elevation, 
is the first when seen from the rear, 
and the occupants of the fourth 
story front are therefore enabled to 
reach their apartments without the 
use of stairs or elevator by simply 
eoming in the other street. 

The building is of steel frame con- 
struction with reinforced concrete 
floors and Natco hollow tile parti- 
tions manufactured by the National 
Fireproofing Co. The exterior is 
faced with tapestry brick made 
by the Alliance Brick Co, Al- 
liance, O., and is trimmed with terra 
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Steel work in the earl 
stages showing the bric 
filler walls being laid before 
the concrete work was be- 
gun, to rush the job along 


cotta, panels, balusters, etc. 

The first floor contains 
16 stores and the entrance 
lobby, and directly over 
the main entrance on the 
second floor is a ladies’ re- 
ception room and a wait- 
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Although excavation was re- 
duced to a minimum, 21.000 
cubic yards of earth had to 
be removed for the founda- 
tion of this huge building 


laid in the principal 
room; sash locks were sup- 
plied by the Payson Mfg.. 
Co., Chicago; sa-h lifts by 
H. B. Ives, New Haven, 
Conn., and door butt» were 
furnished by the McKin- 


ing room. 

In the rear of the third 
floor is a laundry equipped 
with modern appliances, 
and storage rooms occupy 
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ney Mfg. Ca., Pittsburgh. 
Swing hinges of the Bom- . 
mer Spring Ilinge Co, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., were used. ., 

The kitchens are: 


the rest of the floor. On 
the second and third floor 
only the front portion is 
devoted to apartments, as 
the rear of the building is 
below grade. Entrance 
from the rear street is 
gained on the fourth floor. 

A typical floor plan of the ar- 
rangement of the upper stories is 
shown below. The suites for the 
most part are composed of living 
room, dining room, kitchenette, bed- 
room and bath. Many of the apart- 
ments are provided with Murphy- 
In-a-Door beds opening into the liv- 


) 


A traveling crane was used to swing the immense 
amount of steel work into place. Three concrete mixers Wis 
were kept continually at work on this job. 
iron collapsible pan forms were used for the 


ing room. In a few of the apart- 
ments the bedroom is omitted, and 
the living room is used as a sleeping 
room. 

The appointments of the building 
are of the best. Parquet floors sup- 
plied by the. W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Co., of Columbus, Ohio, have been 


Corrugated 


equipped with Cosy Kitch . 
cabinets manufactured by 
the La Grange Fixture 
Corporation of La Crosse, 


A Kernerator, manufac- 
tured by the Kerner In- 
cinerator Company of Mil- 
waukee, has been installed for gar- 
bage reduction. Miracle doors, 


oors 


Paine Lumber Co., Oshkosh, Wis, _ 


are used. Bowman Supply & Mfg. 
Co., Pittsburgh, installed the plumb- 
ing and heating, the fixtures and 
piping being furnished by the Crane 
Co., of Chicago. 
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A Modern 
Georgian 
Residence 


B C. W. Wilson 


N this residence Colonial tra- 
| ditions have been freely incor- 

porated with the requirements 
of today, and the building is han- 
dled both consistently and authori- 
tatively. The effect is simple and 
herein lies its beauty. 

The Georgian house has an ele- 
gance that depends on fine propor- 
tion for effect rather than on orna- 
mentation or elaborate surface 
decoration. Its lack of pompous 
formality appeals strongly to people 
of simple tastes who ‘do not respond 
to the bolder forms found in French 
and Gothic architecture for domestic 
ose. ..- TEE Ps 
So in this style the spacing of 
"windows, and the proportions in 
general, are direct and natural and 


entirely pleasing to the observer. 
The fact that the entrance door is 
on a level with the ground gives a 
fine sense of intimacy. 

Today we find as one of the de- 
velopments of building that more 
attention is paid to the choice of ma- 
terials. People who are building 
have come to understand that first 
eost is not all that should be con- 
sidered. 

The proper selection of materials 
calls for harmony with the design 
of the house, and the quality of per- 
manence. This house is built of con- 
erete blocks with stucco facing, 
making it fire-safe and water-proof, 
and furnishing insulating properties 
that make the house warmer in win- 
ter and cooler in summer. 


H I S 

house, 
which is situ- 
ated in Rid- 
ley Park, Pa., 
shows an at- 
tractive ar- 
rangement, 
with central 
and side halls 
giving access 
to rooms on 
first floor, 
and three 
bedrooms and 
sun parlor 
above. 
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The plan shows seven large well 
placed rooms. The well lighted liv- 
ing room has plenty of wall space 
to accommodate large pieces of fur- 
niture. The graceful French doors 
leading from this room into the sun 
porch make this an ideal sun room, 
being open on all sides. 

The den is an added feature be- 
ing unusual in shape and has acces 
both to the hall and the living room. 
The second floor is well planned for 
an average family, there being three 
large bedrooms, a sun parlor or 
sleeping porch and two baths. 

The main feature of the front 18 
a paved red briek walk circling the 


‘full approach of the house. The 


shutters are a bluish green and the 
trees provide an artistic setting. 
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OT water systems under 

forced circulation may be 

used ‘in combination with 
power work by heating the water 
with steam in tubular heaters, sim- 
ilar to those employed for heating 
feed water. A typical arrange- 
ment including heating, circulating 
pumps, and expansion tank, with 
the various steam. and water con- 
nections, is shown in Figure 1. 

This layout is for a plant where 

most of the time there is sufficient 
exhaust steam for heating the water 
pumped through the system, and 
where any deficiency is made up by 
admitting live steam to the exhaust 
heater through a pressure reducing 
valve, as shown in the drawing. 
In plants like those under con- 
sideration, where most of the heat- 
ing through the day is done by live 
steam, two heaters would be used, 
one employing live steam at boiler 
pressure, and the second making use 
of the exhaust whenever the engines 
were in use. 
_ These heaters would be entirely 
Independent so far as steam supply 
was concerned. The water for the 
heating System would pass through 
them in series, first through the ex- 
haust heater and then the live steam 
heater. 

In large systems, and especially 
where it is desired to carry water 
temperatures above 212 degrees, 
elosed expansion tanks are com- 
monly employed, located near the 
pumps. The usual equipment for 
this purpose is shown in Figure 2, 
in which a constant air pressure is 
maintained above the water by a 
combination of relief valve and auto- 
matic water pump. 

Water may be admitted to the 
tank from time to time, as needed, 
by means of city pressure or a small 
pump; this being done either by the 
operation of hand valves or auto- 
matically by means of a float in the 
tank. 


Available Exhaust for Heating 

It is interesting at this point to 
make a comparison between the 
available exhaust steam mer : 
lighting plant and that require i 2 
heating. This may be approximates 
as follows, assuming maximum 


By Charles L. Hubbard 


ditions for both lighting and heat- 
ing. 
Take, for example, a group of 100 
two-room houses, each having 500 
square feet of direct steam radia- 
tion and fifteen 50 watt lamps. 
Here we have 100 X 500 = 50,000 
square feet of radiation, which in- 
creased by 10 per cent. for piping, 
makes 55,000. 

With steam at 1 pound pressure 
each foot of radiation will give out 
about 250 B.T.U. per hour, or a 
total of 5500 X 250 — 13,750,000 
B.T.U. In condensing, 1 pound of 
Steam at the above pressure will 
give out 968 B.T.U., so that 13, 
790,000 -- 968 — 14,200 pounds of 
steam that will be required per 
hour for heating. 

The total number of lamps is 15 
X 100 = 1500, requiring 1500 x 
50 — 75,000 watts, or 75 kilowatts. 
Increasing this 10 per cent. for line 
losses, calls for 75 X 1.10 — 82.5 
Kw. or 85 Kw. round numbers. 

An 85 Kw. generator will require 
an engine of 85 1.75 — 148.75 
or 150 H.P. Allowing 30 pounds of 
steam per H.P. and assuming that 
88 per cent. of this will be available 
in the exhaust for heating purposes, 
gives a supply of 150 X 30 X .88 
== 4000 pounds per hour in round 
numbers, against 14,200 pounds re- 
quired for heating. 


Hot Water Service 


Continuous hot-water service is 
easily provided in a community 
plant either in connection with a 
steam system or one employing 
foreed hot water circulation. This 
is accomplished by placing a storage 
tank heater, containing a brass or 


Central Heating Systems 


copper coil, in the basement of each 
house and connecting it with a high- 
pressure (20 or 30 pounds) line car- 
ried from the boiler house in the 
conduit with the heating main. : 

During the winter, steam could 
be drawn from the low-pressure 
heating system for this purpose, but 
during the summer the heat loss 
from the larger main would be con- 
siderably more than from the smaller- 
pipe. 

Sometimes steam is kept in the 
heating mains the entire season, to. 
prevent corrosion and the damage to 
wooden conduits through the ab- 
sorption of moisture in which case it 
will not be necessary to run a sepa- 
rate line for water heating. 

Another method is to heat all of 
the water in the power house and' 
pump it to the buildings through a 
special line of piping, which takes. 
the place of the high-pressure steam 
line just mentioned. 


Refrigeration and Laundry 


When the houses are compactly 
located with reference to the cen- 
tral plant, refrigeration may also be 
provided by pumping cold brine 
through distributing pipes carried 
in the conduits with the steam lines. 


As the heating and refrigerating 
Systems are operated at different. 
season of the year, there will be no 
particular difficulty experienced 
through the transfer of heat from 
one system of piping to the other. 
Local conditions will largely govern 
the choice of a system as to the 
compression or absorption methods. 

A community laundry may often 


(Please turn to page 80) 


Fig. 1 
Detail of pump 
and heater con- 
nections for 
forced hot-water | 


heating combined 
with a power 
plant 
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Forty Electric Devices Feature this House 


NE of the most complete lists 

of electrical equipment adapt- 

ed to ordinary home needs 
has been incorporated in the strik- 
ing little bungalow pictured on this 
page, erected in Boulder, Colorado, 
by the Boulder Realty Company. In 
beauty and simplicity of design, as 
well as in its unusual attention to 
comfort and convenience, this resi- 
denee is worthy of study. 

It was erected on the co-operative 
plan, with the leading electrical sup- 
ply dealers of Boulder furnishing 
the equipment, and was exhibited as 


By Chauncey H. Vivian 


HE use of electric conve- 

niences in the home is 
making a continually wider ap- 
peal as home owners become 
acquainted with the ease and 
safety of operating these ap- 
pliances. Much of the drudg- 


ery of housekeeping can be 


eliminated by their use. The 
enterprising builder will rec- 
ommend their installation in 
the houses he may be called 
upon the build. 
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a demonstration home for ten days 
before being sold. Eight hundred 
people visited it the first day it was 
open, and more than 3,000 attended 
during the period of the exhibit. 
The eleetrieal display was the 
magnet that attracted most atten- 
tion, there being forty electrically 
operated household conveniences 
displayed. The list included a 
range, dish washing appartus, cook- 
ing utensils, laundry equipment, 
vacuum cleaner, refrigerator, heat 
pad, curling iron, vibrator, elec- 
trically wired furniture, such as tea 
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wagon, dresser and bed, a radio and 
a reproducing piano. : 

Each room is provided with from 
two to six switehes and convenience 
outlets, there being.57 in all in the 
house. Many of the outlets are 
placed waist high to do away with 
tiresome bending in making the con- 
nection. 

Much of the wired furniture, dis- 
played on this occasion for the first 
time in the state, was of a distinctly 
educational character and proved 
most interesting. During. the ex- 
hibit, food that had been prepared 
on the electric range was served, 
and tea was dispensed from the elec- 
trically operated tea wagon. 

The lighting fixtures in each room 
were of different pattern, thus giv- 
ing the visitors an opportunity to 
observe the various styles. Demon- 
stration men from the local electric 
companies explained the operation 
of the devices to those interested. 
Radio programs were given and dur- 


ing the intermissions the reproduc- 


Ing piano was called into service. 

The bungalow is in Mission style, 
containing five rooms and an at- 
tached garage. The plans were pre- 
pared by Edwin Lundborg. The 
walls are of brick covered with stuc- 
co, and the roof is of red and gray 
tile. The exterior woodwork is 
painted Nile green. Against the 
background of red rocks and green 
pines the house presents a most at- 
tractive appearance. 

The dining room and living room 
extend across the front of the house, 
and are virtually one room, the par- 
tition being an arched opening. A 
tile fireplace occupies one side of the 
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The kitchen 
range is elec- 
trically oper- 
ated, and here, 
too, may be 
seen a few of 
the other de- 
vices, includ- 
ing the elec- 
tric ventilator 
tocarry off the 
cooking odors 


living room and French doors com- 
municate to the bedroom. - 

The kitehen is equipped with an 
electric refrigerator, and an electric 
ventilating fan above the range car- 
ries off the odors of cooking. The 
laundry and furnace room adjoin 
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the kitchen, the heating plant being 
an Arcola of the American Radi- 
ator Company. The garage is en- 
tered directly from the house 
through the furnace room. 

Merchants of the city joined in 
the exploitation feature, and com- 
pletely furnished the house for the 
demonstration. The art department 
of the University of Colorado, lo- 
eated in Boulder, designed the in- 
terior decorations. The house was 
built to sell for $5,800, and is one 
of a number of attractive residences 
being built by the Boulder Realty 
Company. 

The living room has a wide fire- 
place, and is separated from the 
dining room by an elliptie arch. This 
room is practically an enclosed 
poreh, having triple windows in 
front and three large windows at 
the side. 

Leading from the dining room is 
the kitchen communicating with a 
rear porch, the furnace room and 
storage room. The other side of the 
house contains the bedroom, bath, 
and sleeping porch, with closets of 
ample size. 

There is no cellar, the house rest- 
ing on concrete footings. The ga- 
rage 1s built as an annex to the 
house, and has wide double doors 
and concrete floor. 


This view of the living room shows 
a few of the electric appliances in this 
house. Electric logs in the fireplace, 
an electric clock and the radio form 
part of the equipment shown here 


HIS sturdy and substantial 
bank building for the small 
town is a recent addition 
to the rapidly growing city of 
Coopersburg, Pa., where it was 
erected for the First National Bank. 
It is of fireproof construction, 
with reinforced concrete floors, red 
pressed brick exterior facing with 
light gray cast stone trim, a gray 
sand finish for the basement walls, 
and Barrett specification roof. 
The entrance is framed with 
stone columns, and the lobby and 
public office have marble wains- 
coting to the height of the window 


sills. The floors are of terrazzo tile, 
and the working space is covered 
with cork linoleum. 

The director’s room has a 7-8 inch 
oak floor, and the interior finish is 
of birch. The building is equipped 
with metal ceilings, Fenestra sash, 
iron stairways and tile toilets. The 
vault is furnished with safe deposit 
boxes, and is equipped with a door 
made by the York Safe and Lock 
Company. The building is protected 
by an electric burglar alarm system. 

The basement extends the full 
area of the building and contains 
the heating plant and a storage 


DIRECTOR ROOM 
30-6 'Y A- 


HESE plans of the First 

National Bank building 
of Coopersburg, Pa., show a 
high attention to the demands 
of banking routine. The two 
story vault is a measure of 
added protection and safety, 
and the commodious quarters 
provide amply for the future. 


Genaah Jordan 
Architect 

E. C. Reinhard 

Builder 
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Neat and 
Appropriate 
Design in 
Brick with 


Stone Trim 


vault underneath the bank vault. 
There is also a meeting room for the 
Coopersburg Building and Loan 
Association. 

The plan shows an ideal arrange- 
ment for a community in which the 
number of people to be accom- 
modated is not excessive. The presi- 
dent’s office can be reached either 
from the lobby or from the banking 
office, and the cashier’s cage is in 
full view of the entrance. Tele- 
phone booths and a writing table are 
located for the convenience of pat- 
rons in the front of the building and 
public toilets are available. 
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Helpful 


Data E the Builder 
Vho Buik ilds to $ sell "x 


Plotting Out the Tract to I Á m 


HE problem of getting the 
[ most out of a lot or tract of 
land when buildings for a 
speculative purpose are to be erected 
is an important matter for the de- 
-signer-builder. 
The owner generally has a definite 
idea in mind as to the type of im- 
provement he desires, but his notion 
as to the most economical method of 
locating the various buildings is apt 
to be far from the mark. 

Every builder has 

had experience with the 
individual who knows | 
exactly what he wants 
and has it all plotted 
out, only to find, when 
the builder is ealled in- 
to consultation, that one 
or more of his proposed 
buildings has no access 
to the street, or pos- 
sesses only one front for 
lighting purposes. 

Sometimes the lot is 
unusually small or ir- 
regular, and this always 
occasions a good deal of 
experimenting to place 
a building to best ad- 
vantage. In other cases 
the lot is too large to be 
really easy to handle, 
and inasmuch as the 
owner usually demands 
that every square foot 
bring in its quota of re-  : 
turn in some way or an- 
other, the builder in 
sueh a ease has his work 
eut out for him. 

The editor, in his 
praetise of architecture, 
was once ealled upon to 
solve a problem of this 
kind, which is illus- 
trated here. " 

The lot“ in this case 
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was enormous—being 254 1-3 feet in 
depth and 19715 feet in width. The 
site was located in the vicinity of 
New York City, in a small and 
growing community, where the pop- 
ulation was rapidly expanding and 
business was brisk. 

The logical improvement for this 
tract was to build stores and apart- 
ments, or one- and two-family dwell- 
ings. The property had the advan- 
tage of facing the main street on the 
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The plan shows how the garages in the center of the tract served 
both the stores in front and the dwellings in the rear 


south, and a good business cross 
street on the west. 

It would have been possible to eut 
a private street running east and 
west aeross the property, but natu- 
ral the owner did not wish to sac- 
rifiee land that would ultimately be 
greatly enhanced in value. 

The solution shown in the plan 
proved to be the highest possible 
source of revenue obtainable at the 
time, while still keeping the parcel 
intact for future devel- 
opment and rebuilding. 

Nine stores with 
apartments on the sec- 
ond floor were built fac- 
ing the main street, the 
one at the southeast cor- 
ner being a little larger 
than the others and hav- 
ing a driveway to the 
rear. On the north 
frontage eleven dwell- 
ings were construeted, 
having a depth (inelud- 
ing the yard) of 100 ft. 

Ornamental wire 
fenees divided the yards 
and separated the 
houses from a 30-foot 
drive that stretehed east 
and west. Along this 
driveway a row of 16 
garages was erected. 

Arrangements for the 
use of the garages pro- 
vided that the mer-. 
chants who occupied the 
stores could use the rear 
doors in the garage en- 
abling them to walk 
from their store build- 
ing directly into their 
garage without going 
out in the street. Ten- 
ants of houses on other 
street had the garage 
opposite their rear yard. 
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A Sweet Shop DeLuxe 


OTHING is more important to the eonfeetionary shop 
: than an inviting entrance and interior, for atmos- 
PALO TP ; phere and surroundings form a large proportion of the 
* "u^ s attraction to the clientele. 

Paulais of Los Angeles has gone a step farther in orna- 
mental interior design than most shops of this character, 
but the increased outlay finds definite return in established 
patronage. 

To the builder the chief point of interest will lie in the 
Arabesque motiv underlying the friezes and panels, and the 
way in which the expanse of the large dining room has 
been broken by pilasters and elliptical arches. 
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The entrance to Paulais, with its glass can- 
opy and rich decoration is irresistible 


Behold the innovation in fountain serv- 

ice in the illustration at the left. Far 

from imposing the quick methods em- 

ployed at most fountains, Paulais pro- 

vides double seats here and there for 
friendly couples 


The private 
* booths that 
fringe the edge of 
: the main dining 
room are finished in carved 
woodwork of an intricate pat- 
tern. Luxury seems to pervade this inti- 
mate scene, with its hint of solid comfort 
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O the loyalty of our readers we are sincerely grateful for our success 

You who have been the readers of Bull DIN AGE have made possible 

its steady growth by your appreciation of the ends we hoped to serve. 

That*we have succeeded in a measure in meeting the needs of the build- 
ing industry, your eontinued support has proven. 

Now we take a big step forward. The details you may read on pages 
105 to 108 of this issue. It places us in the proud position of having 
the largest trade circulation in the world. 

We are conscious that with our new standing we shoulder new re- 
sponsibilities. Our best efforts will go forth to produce a paper that 
will be as superior in point of service as our circulation is in point of 
numbers. | 

Our task is big, but so is our faith. You who have helped to make 
BuiL.DING AGE what it is have encouraged us by your interest and sup- 
port to go further in our efforts to meet your needs. We hope that you 
will like our enlarged paper. On our part, we will spare neither toil nor 
expense to merit the continued high esteem of our old friends as well as 


For a Bigger 
and Better 
Building 
Magazine 


Consolidation of Building 
Age, The Builders’ Jour- 
nal, National Builder, 
and Permanent Builder. 


our new ones. 


Lowering Building Costs 


E FFICIENCY in management, both in the of- 
fice and field, is the only solution apparent for 
so-called high building costs. In line with other 
commodities and wages in general, building costs 
today are in proportion. There is always more or 
less waste on any building job—to eliminate even 
a small percentage of that will effect a good saving. 

Then, there is the inefficiency of labor, largely 
due to lax management. It is no infrequent sight 
to see six or eight men standing around idle wait- 
ing for something to be delivered on the job. This 
situation strangely enough is found even in large 
building organizations that have made a special 
study of efficiency on the job. This tends to show 
that improvement can be made in this direction. 
It is only by remedying wasteful habits with both 
material and time that true building economy will 
result. | 

Careful placing of material at the site will re- 
sult in saving labor in finding it when wanted. 
A helpful article on this subject, written by Morgan 
G. Farrell, will appear in our November issue. 


Never Mind the Election 


A PRESIDENTIAL campaign year is often 

looked upon by the pessimistically inclined 
as a good excuse to hold back with business projects 
until the election is decided. This year, however, 
general business remains good, while building 1s 
exceptionally good, adding greatly to general pros- 
perity. 

No matter how the election results, the fact re- 
mains that more than 110 million people in these 
United States are going to funetion daily in the 
usual way, and attend to their regular business 
activities. While this is the case, buildings for in- 
dustry, and housing will continue to be required. 

Faith in our country and its people explains the 


enviable position that America enjoys today. 
Mobilization Day, September 12, brought forth a 
test of the loyalty of this nation, and the same faith 
that shone so brightly during the great war should 
be turned to account in peace time to keep the busi- 
ness and industry of the nation up to the highest 
peak of productiveness. 


Building Outlook Bright 


HAT the slight recession in building activities 
in some sections of our country during June 
and July was merely a seasonal reaction, and did 
not indicate any real falling off in the nation’s 
building activities, is made manifest by the August 
figures, which show an increase all along the line. 
In this connection it is interesting and instructive 
to consider a few of the trade reports issued by 
the leading factors in the construction industry. 
Thus, a recent statistical report of the Southern 
Pine Association declares that the mid-summer de- 
mand for Southern pine lumber and timber was 
40 per cent greater than for the corresponding 
period last year, and that the status of the industry 
is sounder than at any period since 1917. 
During the period from July 11 to August 15, 
the report goes on, weekly orders from 126 subserib- 
ing mills were 6.1 per cent above normal produc- 


tion, and 39.6 per cent above the demand for the. 


same period last year. 

In the cement industry, it is reported through 
the Department of Commerce, that shipments from 
the mills increased 21 per cent over the same month 
last year, and 4 per cent for the first seven months 
of 1924. 

Brick manufacturers report that considerable 
increase of deliveries was looked for this year. 

The total building this year is nearly 5 per cent 
larger than for the same period in 1923, and that 
was the banner year. Will 1924 beat it? It looks so. 
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Central Heating Systems 


(Continued from page 73) 
be operated to advantage in con- 
nection with a special plant as the 
‘demand for steam may be so timed 
as to equalize the load, and also pre- 
vent the waste of exhaust when 
combined with a power plant. 


Industrial Plants 


Central or community service 
reaches highest efficiency when it 
can be combined with the power 
plant of a manufacturing establish- 
ment, or central power plant, where 
exhaust steam can be utilized which 
would otherwise be wasted, and 
where equipment provided for the 
main factory buildings may be used 
for outside service by simply in- 
creasing the size or number of units, 
: thus adding little, if anything, to 
the eost of labor. 

. Opportunity for this combination 

occurs where housing developments 
. are made in the vicinity of manu- 
facturing plants, either under the 
. eontrol of the company or by in- 
. dependent concerns, and can often 
be so arranged as to work for the 


MAIN RETURN 
TO PUMP 


Equipment for automatically main- 
taining à normal water line in a 
closed expansion tank. 


advantage of all parties interested. 

From the plant owner's stand- 
point, the variety of service makes 
it possible to equalize the load to 
greater advantage throughout the 
day, and also throughout the year, a 
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condition which always tends to 
higher efficiency. 

In a plant including heat, light, 
refrigeration, and laundry service, 
the first of these will be fairly con- 
stant throughout the heating season, 
but laundry work and lighting may 
be made to alternate so that only one 
will be in operation at one time to 
any extent. 

In. the late spring, with the ad- 
vent of warmer weather and longer 
days, heating and lighting require- 
ments will fall off and refrigeration 
inerease, so that a balance will be 
maintained to a eonsiderable extent. 

During the summer the heating 
load will disappear, lighting will be 
at à minimum and refrigeration at 
a maximum, while laundry work 
may be so planned as to give the 
best balance possible. 

Almost any manufacturing city 
should be looked into in connection 
with proposed housing developments 
in their vicinity. 

This article concludes Mr. Hub- 
bard’s present series. In the next 
issue he will start a series on 
Heating Houses Without a Cel- 
lar,’’ in three installments. 


Proper Method of Using Sandpaper 


EW non-professional wood- 

F workers realize that skill and 

judgment are required in the 
use of sandpaper. It should be used 
only to give the finishing touches; 
never until all the work with the 
cutting tools has been finished. 
Otherwise the fine particles of sand 
forced into the grain of the wood 
will quickly destroy the keen edge 
of any tool that may afterward be 
used. 

Sandpaper should be torn in half 
the short way of the paper; one of 
the pieces may then be doubled, and 
folded over one side and two edges 
of a block of wood about % of an 
inch by 3 inehes by 4 inches. That 
will enable you to grasp the sand- 
paper and the block firmly. 

In sandpapering a straight sur- 
face, always use a block; for small 
inside corners, like fillets of mould- 
ings, use a sharp-cornered block. 

It is important that the fineness 
of the sandpaver should be such as 


üs adapted ‘ ork in hand. It 
is grad ers, beginning 
with N ring to No. 3. 
The fi ised chiefly to 
rub : ' varnish be- 


tween coats; Nos. 0 and ½ may be 
used upon mahogany and other 
elose-grained faney woods, but No. 
l is fine enough for ordinary pur- 
poses. No. 114 is the grade most 
eommonly used. Nos. 2, 215 and 3 
are for use on floors and outside 
painted work. 


N sandpapering either broad or 
eurved surfaces that are to be 
stained, or finished in the natural 
color, take care to make the strokes 
of the sandpaper parallel with the 
grain. If different pieces of wood 
join one another at an angle, as, for 
example, in panel work, sandpaper 
the pieces in order around the panel. 
Do not allow the sandpaper io 
drag across the grain of any other 
piece while you are working on one. 
Smooth, scrape and sandpaper as 
many parts as possible of a piece 
of work before you put them to- 
gether; otherwise you will not be 
able to sandpaper the corners as you 
should. 

The most frequent abuse of sand- 
paper is to depend upon it to remedy 
the defects caused by a dull, poorly 
adjusted smoothing plane, or a dull 
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scraper. The wood should be 
smoothed with a sharp, correctly ad- 
justed plane, and scraped with a 
well-sharpened scraper until there is 
a perfect surface in which neither 
eross-grained places nor plane cuts 
are visable. 

Sandpaper should not be expected 
to do the work of the cutting tools, 
or to do more than make a uniform 
surface upon which the stain and 
finish can be laid. 

Take care not to let the sandpaper 
slip off the corner of the wood from 
the force of your stroke. Such a 
slip may mar the appearance of the 
work. The extreme corner of the 
outside angle formed by adjoining 
surfaces will be somewhat rough; 
touch it lightly with the sandpaper, 
only enough to make the corner 
smooth, not enough to destroy its 
shape. 

In sandpapering such woods as 
mahogany, butternut and sycamore, 
you will be likely to rub up the grain 
or cause fuzzy places, unless you al- 
low the sandpaper to cut in but one 
direction of the stroke, and lift it 
clear of the wood in the other di- 
rection. 
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HE national scope and rec- 

ognition of Crane serviceare 
suggested by the fact that three 
great new office buildings of the 
highest character, recently com- 
pleted or now under construction, 
will all be equipped with Crane 
plumbing materials. In The Amer- 
ican Radiator Building in New 
York, the Tribune Tower in 
Chicago and the Standard Oil 
Building in San Francisco, appre- 
ciation of beauty, comfort and 
lastingservicé prompted thechoice 
of Crane fixtures and valves, pip- 
ing and fittings. From coast to 
coast, Crane serves and satisfies. 
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The American Radiator Building, 40 
Wes goth Street, New York. Architect, 
Raymond M. Hood; General Contractors, 
Hegeman-Harris Co., Inc.; Plumbing 
Contractors, George E. Gibson Co.; Heat- 
ing Contractors, Baker, Smith & Co. 
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CRANE CO., 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
| | Branches in all Principal Cities | 
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Small Advertisements as Business Getters 


HE contractor who plans to 

advertise in the daily news- 

L papers may accomplish a 

great deal towards getting new busi- 

ness and attracting new clients at a 
very modest expense. 

Whether the city in which he is 
located is large or small, the same 
rule holds good that the material in 
his advertisement and the method of 
its presentation is just as important 
as the amount of space used. 

It should always be borne in mind 
that it is, after all, the message that 
the builder gets across that counts. 
If, therefore, the space decided upon 
for your advertisements is to be the 
smallest obtainable in most dailies— 
that is, one inch single column—it is 
all the more necessary to see that 


this space is filled with something 


definite and striking. 

The mere publication of your 
name and address can at best only 
serve as a background for personal 
solicitation or a large volume of cir- 
cular letters. If you want your ad- 


vertisement actually to sell your 


goods, you must put into it a real 
selling message. 

Even the smallest amount of space 
should contain a few words or 
phrases that will do something to- 
wards creating new business for the 
advertiser. That this is not an 1m- 
possibility is demonstrated in these 
pages by some specimen advertise- 
ments of builders which have been 
selected from various newspapers. 

The one-column four-inch adver- 
tisement of Claude Culver, display- 
ing in big type the slogan „Homes, 
Not Hulls, is an example of the 
foreefulness that can be injected 
into a small space. The display 1s 
all in type, but type that is so ar- 
ranged that it makes continuous 
reading almost inevitable. - 

lf the eye does skip over the fine 


By George Wissman 


. There is a difference if you 
will but take the time to 


investigate. 


NOT HULLS” 


No cheap materials go into my 

homes. No cheap labor u in con- 

struction. The best is not too 

for your home. If your lot is clear 

will finance your building. No red 
tape—no delay—long time loan. 


Claude Culver 


CONTRACTOR 


610 HEIGHTS BLVD. 
Phone Taylor 500 


print, it at least is bound to come to 
rest on the name, and the connection 
between the forcible heading and 
the name of the builder is indelibly 
established. 

The three-ineh single column ad- 
vertisement of C. E. Hoxie is an- 
other specimen of effective advertis- 
ing. Here Mr. Hoxie has caught the 


Contracting & Building 


Estimates furnished on all kinds of building projects. No job too big 
Get our prices. 


or too little. 


LABELLE & PAGE 


DANIELSON, CONN. 


very valuable idea of making a sea- 
sonal appeal to prospective builders. 
He reminds them that fall and win- 
ter are coming on. Don't be 
eaught with your house unpainted 


or the roof leaking,’’ he says; and 


the warning is bound to bring re- 
sults. 

The three-inch advertisement ar- 
ranged in another way is shown in 
the display of LaBelle and Page, in 
which the heavy-lined border is sure 
to make the notice conspicuous on 
any page of a paper. This message 
is more general than the others, but 
the statements are convincing. 

That is one thing that the builder 
can do in his advertisements, even in 
a very small space. Don't be stingy 
with white spaee. Don't erowd every 
fraction of an inch with type. A 
proper proportion of reading matter 
in the center of an advertisement, 
with an ample margin, will loom up 
well no matter how crowded the 
page is. 

These points are well carried out 


- in the small advertisement of L. E. 


Hendry, which occupies only one 
inch, single column. The similar 
sized notice of Austin Howard 1s 
also effective, but it might be im- 
proved by setting it in type not so 
closely approximating the style used 
in the reading columns of the paper. 

The advertisement of M. E. Shaw 


(Continued on page 90) 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


TEL. 68-5 
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A Wood Dye That 
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NOTE: The enlargement shows how deeply Johnson's Wood 
Dye penetrates. This eliminates the possibility of the natural n 
color being disclosed if the wood becomes scratched or marred. = 


JOHNSON 


Johnson’s Wood Dye is for the artistic coloring of all wood. With it inexpensive 
soft woods, such as pine, cypress, fir, etc., may be finished so they are as beautiful 
and artistic as hardwood. Johnson's Wood Dye is very easy to apply—it goes on 
easily and quickly without a lap or a streak. 


Johnson’s Wood Dye dries in four hours and will not rub off or smudge—it penetrates deeply, 
bringing out the beauty of the g.ain without raising it. Made in seventeen popular shades. 


No. 128 Light Mahogany No. 126 Light Oak No. 172 Flemish Oak 
No. 129 Dark Mahogany No. 124 Golden Oak No. 178 Brown Flemish 
No. 127 Brown Mahogany No. i25 Mission Oak No. 131 Walnut 

No. 329 Red Mahogany No. 130 Weathered Oak No. 140 Early English 
No. 120 Fumed Oak No. 110 Bog Oak No. 180 Gray 

No. 123 Dark Oak No. 160 Brown Oak 


All shades may be easily lightened or darkened. Full directions on every label. Select the shade 
of Dye you want from the list above and order it from your dealer by name and number. 


* as 
» * 
a. * 
" Ask for a FREE copy of the Johnson Book at stores displaying the sign @ E 
"n shown at right. If you have any difficulty securing the Book, mail this |f 8 "E om 
= coupon for a copy free and postpaid. It is the best Book ever published ERVICE m 
E on artistic wood finishing—the work of experts—illustrated in color. Gives DEPARTMEN " 
— covering capacities, includes color charts, etc. pu " 
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Simple Moulds for Concrete Work 


showed sketches how to make 
moulds for ornamental con- 
crete work, ete. Ile now wishes to 
show how simple moulds for con- 
erete window sills, lintels, transoms, 
mullions and other goods of a lighter 
weight and less in bulk, can be made. 
Fig. 1 represents a mould for a 
window sil by the wedge system. 
The bottom of the mould whieh is 
made to form the weather or rain 
splay of the sills should be made 
with fine grained yellow pine or 
poplar commonly known as bass- 


I: a recent issue the writer 


By Frank Jag 


wood, or linden which belongs to the 
same category as the lemon tree. It 
is a wood that resembles pine, but is 
much more flexible. In fact, as men- 
tioned in my previous article those 
parts of the moulds forming the ex- 
posed or wearing surface of the con- 
crete goods should be constructed 
with these woods for best results. 

It will be observed that the con- 
struction of these moulds are exceed- 
ingly simple and if well made will 
turn out many castings or repeats 
without any additional labor and 
trouble spent upon them, provided 


Fig. 1, a 
system. 
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a window-sill mould of the wedge 
oresent a mould of the screw system, 
and splay are formed. Fig. 4 shows 
„all coping, screw system 


84 


that eare is taken of them, as before 
mentioned. 

Figs. 2 and 3 represent a mould 
by the serew system. The section in 
both cases shows how the weathering 
and splay are formed. If a weather 
bar is to be used between the con- 
erete sill and the wooden window 
frame sill, which is often the case, 
this ean be formed by means of a 
splayed lath of slightly larger sec- 
tion than the proposed steel or gal- 
vanized iron bar. If suffieient splay 
is given to the lath it will leave the 
east all right. 

The throating to the conerete sills 
ean readily be formed by means of 
a straight piece of half round or 
angle bar during the setting of the 
matrix or by means of an edging 
tool, anything in fact which will 
form a clear, defined and sufficiently 
deep groove. 

Fig. 4 represents a mould for wall 
coping or other light goods by the 
screw system. 


Fig. 5 represents a mould for lin- 
tels, transoms, mullions, ete., by the 
wedge system, the slides being mor- 
tised and tenoned into the ends and 
held in position by hard wood 
wedges. The bottom of the moulds 
are held to the sides by screws. (I 
may here say that serews should in 
all cases be used in preference to 
nails, as a provision against any re- 
pairs being required the parts are 
more easily taken to pieces, than if 
nails are used). 


Fig. 6 represents sections of 
moulds for window and door heads 
with a moulded soffit, and for 
splayed wall coping with double 
throating by the screw system the 
plan for these being the same as 
Figs. 2, 3 and 4. 

All goods of a thin or slender 
character should have some rein- 
forcement, such as two or three “ 

(Continued on page 88) 
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WET CELLARS MADE DRY 
FROM THE INSIDE. 


“DAMP-PRUFE” 


Illustrating logical way 


to DAMP-PRUFE a 
cellar, coating the inside 
walls and floor with 
DAMP-PRUFE, backed 
up with finished concrete. 


Send for 
Literature 
and 
Complete 
Information 


ae te n real op- 
portunity for 
builders 


con- 
tractors who real- 
ize the 


ing campaign. 
Write or wire to- 
day for details. 


NHN 


| 
| 


| 


| 
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Ln 
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ORIGINAL CELLAR FLOOR. 


Backed by a Ten Year Bond 


DAMP-PRUFE is daily solving difficult water-proofing prob- 
lems, regardless of conditions, and many of them that were 
considered hopeless. When DAMP-PRUFE is applied, water 
and moisture are completely shut out and the cellar becomes 
absolutely dry. DAMP-PRUFE results are always the same 
—satisfactory and permanent. 


DAMP-PRUFE is applied from the inside 


DAMP-PRUFE is delivered on the job in steel drums ready to apply ; it 
is spread on the inside of the original walls with a trowel up to grade and . 
on the floor to a thickness of one-quarter of an inch; allowed to dry 
for seventy-two hours and backed up with one to three inches of finished 
concrete. Simple, practical, efficient. 


DAMP-PRUFE is used under all weather conditions. It is also success- 
fully used for outside walls on new buildings under construction. 


LOW COSTS—DAMP-PRUFE is inexpensive and a little goes 
a long way; five gallons will cover a hundred square feet. By 
using our method, contractors perform the work in one-half the 
time and can underbid by a safe margin and make a handsome 


profit. 


CONSUMERS ASBESTOS CORPORATION 
110 West 40th Street Dept. B, New York 
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Splices for Wood in Tension 


HEN wood was necessarily 

used for all roof truss con- 

struction, builders evolved 

many intricate forms of splices for 
the pieces in tension. Some of the 
splices were weak and some were 
wasteful of material. Fortunately 
the old builders had a plentiful sup- 
ply of material, and they used it. At 
the present time it is necessary to 
conserve wood and consequently at- 
tention should be given to the use 
of economical designs. This means 
that a splice should be so propor- 
tioned that its strength is the great- 
est possible for the particular design. 
Splices in tension members may 
fail in three ways: (a) by direct 
tension, (b) by shearing along the 


f, 


Fig. 1. Splice A £ 


grain of the wood, and (c) by the 
erushing of the ends of the wood 
fibers. | 

The safe values in pounds per 
square inch, which may be used for 
the three cases just given, are con- 
tained in Table I, for several differ- 
ent woods. The values are based 
upon experiments and include fac- 
tors of safety ranging from 4 to 10. 

The splices are designed to be of 
equal strength in the three particu- 
lars here given, neglecting the effect 


By Malverd A. Howe 


Table A gives the values of d, n 
and L in terms of D for 5 woods. 

Splice B uses some metal in the 
shape of rectangular bars let into 
the wood as shown in Fig. 2. The 
bolts should be placed near the 
metal bars, as they have a tendency 
to turn. The thickness of the bars 
may be roughly taken as one-half 
their width. The proper propor- 


Table I 


T B 8 
End Long 
Wood Tension Bearing Shear 


Factory of Safety (10) (5) (4) 


White Pine....... 700 1100 100 
Southern L. L. 

Yellow Pine.... 1200 1400 150 
Northern or S. L. 

Yellow Pine.... 900 1100 100 


Spruce .......... 800 1200 100 tions are given by these formulas: 
Hemlock ........ 600 1100 100 : 3b 5 

of bolt holes. The bolt holes reduce 3B ＋ T 

the tensile strength somewhat and T 

the shearing area a very little, but n = — —D 

as the unit tension values in Table 2(3B + T) 

I have a factor of safety of 10, the B 

effect of the bolt holes can be safely L = —N 


ignored. This omission makes it 
possible to derive very simple for- 
mulas for proportioning the splices. 

Splice A. This is a very common 
form of splice and very wasteful of 
material. Its redeeming feature is 
that it can be very easily con- 
structed entirely of wood, not count- 
ing the bolts as forming a part of 
the splice. (See Fig. 1.) 

The proper proportions for this 
splice T given by these formulas: 


B-r-T 


Fig.2. Splice B 


Table B gives the values of d, n 
and L for five different woods. 
L—————M————————————— 


Table B 
Wood l d 


A MEM 
White Pine... 66/80D 7/80D iin 
L. L. Yellow 


Table A 
Wood d n L 


White Pine... 


n L 


22/36D 7/36D 11N 


91/3 1 
L. L. Yellow : po ed 21/27D 3/27D 91/ 

S i “Yellow Den RAS D RUIN Pine ....... 22/40 D 9/40 2 n. 
Pine ...... 22/40D 9/40D 11N Spruce pute iU 3 5 17713 D iia 
Spruee ...... 6/10D 2/10D 12N SHE, trem — 

Hemlock - 


11/17 P 3/17D 11N 


(Continued on page 88) 
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ATKINS 
ue SAWS 


STEEL 
gk “THAT SMILE OF SATISFACTION” 


is caused by the high quality of 


ATKINS iz SAWS 


which are all the word QUALITY implies. It 
means they run easier, cut faster and stay sharp 
longer than other saws. 


Run Easier—because they are taper ground, 
that is, the blade tapers from cutting edge 
to back, and from butt to point. 


Cut Faster—because of the Perfection Handle 
which directs the full force of the stroke on 
cutting edge of saw. 


Stay Sharp Longer—because they are made of 
Silver Steel which is extremely tough, not 

fi brittle, still it files readily. 

“8 2 


Atkins Saws are obtainable in either straight 
. or skew back patterns, wide or ship point widths, 
wh >, in Hand, Rip or Panel style. 


y : 
b M « 
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Send 35c. for carpenter's apron, 


pencil and Saw Sense booklet. 


iV E. C. ATKINS & CO. 
We ESTABLISHED 1857 “THE SILVER STEEL SAW PEOPLE” 
i Home Office and Factory, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Canadian Factory: Hamilton, Ontario 
Machine Knife Factory: Lancaster, N. Y. 
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4j 


Branches Carrying Complete Stocks én 
the Following Cities: 


* 

= Atlanta New Orleans Vancduver, B. C. 
Memphis New York City Sydney, N. S. W. 
Chicago Portland, Ore. Paris, France 


Minneapolis San Francisco Seattle 
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Splices for Wood in Tension 


(Continued from page 86) 


Splice C is similar to splice B but 
uses fewer pieces of metal. 

The proper proportions are given 
by the following formulas 


-2(2B + T) 
B 
L = —n 


S 
Table C gives the values of d, n 
and L for five different woods. 


Tablo O 

Wood d n L 
White Pine... 44/58D 7/58D lln 
L. L. Yellow 

Pine ....... 14/20D 3/20D 91/3 n 
S. L. Yellow 

Pine 44/62 DP 9/62 D illn 

1/ 


Fig. 4. Splice D 


Spliee D. "This is a very old de- 
sign and has practically the same 
efficiency as splice A, using the same 
amount of wood in the main mem- 


ber. The net area of one steel rod 


Moulds for Concrete 


(Continued from page 84) 


steel bars as shown on section of Fig. 
1. The writer has used old iron gas 
piping for reinforcement with every 
success. One length of 34” or 1” 
bore being quite sufficient. In the 
ease of wall coping wider than 12" 
two lengths of gas piping or three 
L4" steel bars should be used, whilst 
for goods of a heavier character such 
as Fig. 5 three lengths of piping 
should be used, especially for goods 
exceeding 5 or 6 ft. in length and 


these should be ple- as shown on 
the section. 

The mix for ills, wall 
eoping and « : should 


ean be found from the formula, 1/2 
(bd) T == 16,000 (net area of the 
bolt). The thickness of the cross 
bar may be roughly taken as one- 
fourth its width. 


Fig. 3. Splice C 


The proper dimensions for the 
wood are given by the formulas: 
B E 


T 
d = D 2n = D 
B+T B+T 
L = — n 
S 
Table D 
Wood d 2n L 
White Pine... 11/18 D 7/18D 11 n 
L. L. Yellow 
Pine veriasi 3D 6/13D 91/3N 
S. L. Yellow 
Fine 11/20 DP 9/20 D 11 m 
Spruee ....... 6/10D 4/10D 12n 
Hemlock ..... 11/17 P 6/17D 11 n 


Spliee E. When it is desirable to 
have the splice remain the same size 
as the piece spliced the type shown 


be somewhat stronger with cement 
than for heavier goods. It should be 
at least 1 of cement and 2145 of 
aggregate and not more than 1 of 


Fig. 5, at the bottom, shows screw system mould for lintels, 
Fig. 6, above, represents sections for 


transoms, mullions, etc. 


BUILDING AGE and 
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in Fig. 5 may be used. Of course 
this form is very wasteful of ma- 
terial. 

The proper proportions are given 
by the formulas: 


B 
d = ————D 
2B 4- T 
T 
2(2B + T) 
B 
L = — n 
S l 
Table E gives the value of d, n 
and L for 5 different woods. 
Table E 
Wood d n L 
White Pine 22/58D 7/58 D lin 
L. L. Yellow 
Pins 7720 DP 3/20 DP 91/3» 
S. L. Yellow 
Pins 22/62 DP 9/62 D lin 
Spruee ....... 3/ 8D 17 8D 12n 
Hemlock ..... 11/28 D 3/28D lln 


All of the proportions given in 
the tables can be laid by means of a 
carpenter’s square. 

The figures are drawn to scale and 


Fig. 5. Splice E 


represent splices for a stick of white 
pine 8 ins. square. Splice B is the 
strongest and splice E is the weak- 
est. Splices A and D have the same 
strength. 


cement and 3 of aggregate, but for 
heavier goods 1 of cement and 314 
or 4 of aggregate can be used. Grade 
aggregates to pass through a 386 ring 
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Residence of 
Mr. George Remick 
Newton Center, Mass 


Twenty-two years of service 


This Trade Mark is 
stamped on every 
of Anaconda 
Brass Pipe—a perma- 
nent identification. 


without a plumber’s bill 


Twenty-two years ago Brass Pipe, made by The American 
Brass Company, was installed for the hot water lines in 
the residence of Mr. George Remick at 14 Rice Street, New- 
ton Center, Mass. It is still in place - good foran indefinite 
period and Mr. Remick has never had a bill for pipe repairs. 


Pipe of corrodible metal was installed for the cold water 
lines. After five years the flow had been reduced to a 
mere trickle by rust deposits. Anaconda Brass Pipe which 
replaced it has been in service for seventeen years and 
shows no signs of deterioration. 


Provide yourclient with permanent protectionagainst plumb- 
ing failures by installing Anaconda Brass Pipe. It means an 
additional investment of only about $75 for a $15,000 house. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


New York, Chicag 
Boeton, Philadelphia, Providence 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit 


Cincinnati, 


GENERAL OFFICES: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 


"Mills and Factories: 
Ansonia, Conn., Torrington, Conn. 
Waterbury, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 


San Francisco Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y., Kenosha, Wie, 


In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED, NEW TORONTO, ONTARIO 


BUILDING AGE asd 
The Builders’ Journal 


"Building Age" as a Sales Aid 


HE  Hibbler - Barnes 

Company of Chatta- 

nooga, Tenn, is a 
wholesale and retail dealer 
in building materials. The 
organization is headed by 
wide-awake American busi- 
ness men—Robert Hibbler, 
Jr, president; C. E. Buek, 
vice-president; John A. 
Maycann, secretary - treas- 


arer. 

The Hibbler-Barnes Com- 
pany is staunch, enterpris- 
ing, and aggressive. Ít over- 
looks nothing in legitimately 
adding to its business. Add- 
ing to its business is best ac- 
complished by making new 
and favorable contacts with 
new people. 

What is the best means 
of approaching people 
whom you hope to interest 
in the purchase of building 
materials? W. C. Ramsey, 
advertising manager of the 
company, gave the matter 
thought. He might have 
given away calendars, or 
blotters, or memorandum books. 

But he didn’t. Right on his desk 
was something that would bring 
about his contact with prospects far 
better than any such mediums. It 
was a copy of BUD AGE which 
has reached him regularly every 
month and which has absorbed his 


Lots To 
Be Done 


HE season is getting on. 
Don’t be caught with your 
house unpainted, the roof leaking, 
or some other work unfinished. 


We do everything in the building, 
painting, papering and decorating 
line. 


C. E. HOXE 


General Contractor 
Tel. 254-R 


interest in the home building field. 

Mr. Ramsey found in it many 
things that the intending builder 
should know. Every month some- 
thing fresh and new to keep alive 
the interest of the prospect. New 
suggestions, new hints, new ideas. 
No better or more continuing con- 


Small Advertisements as 
Business Getters 
(Continued from page 82) 


gets away from this by using italics 
for the name and black-face type for 
the reading matter; all of which is 
bound to set forth his notice no mat- 
ter where it may be inserted. 

From these specimen advertise- 
ments, it can be seen that the enter- 
prising builder need not figure his 
advertising appropriation in terms 
of half pages or quarters, but can 
make a very advantageous display 
by the proper use of small space. 

If the builder is not familiar with 
the preparation of copy or the use 
of type, the advertising manager of 
the newspaper that he selects for his 
notice will generally see that a dis- 
tinetive display is arranged. 
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tact could possibly be imag- 
ined. 

So Mr. Ramsey ordered 
extra copies of BuiLDING 
AGE. On the front cover 
he stamped the name of his 
own company, and mailed 
them to his prospeets with 
the compliments of the firm. 

Sinee the idea was first 

put in operation, the num- 
ber of extra copies has been 
repeatedly inereased. Mr. 
Ramsey finds that house 
owners are more than 
casually interested in ae 
quainting themselves with 
new conveniences, up-to- 
date appointments, and 
modern ideas in building. 

And when these people 
make their expenditure for 
remodeling, improvements, 
and new construction, the 
Hibbler-Barnes Company is 
not the last to be considered 
when materials are being 
ordered. 

You, too, can make BUILD- 
ING AGE part of the service 

you give to your eustomers and pros- 
pects. It will mean new friend- 
ships and new business. 

By identifying yourself with the 
leading and most progressive publi- 
eation in your field, you stamp your- 
self, also, as progressive and up to 
date. It is proof of your standing. 


M. E. SHAW 


CONTRACTOR 


Phone 3917—361 Cotton Avenue 
"I do more than I promise." 


Have You Any 
Carpenter Work? 


[ specialize on garages, closing in porches, 
new roof repairs, remodeling, etc. 
Reasonable prices. 


AUSTIN HOWARD 


1435 Court Avenue S.W. 


When in need of repair work, 
screening, roofing, phone 


L. E. HENDRY 


All work guaranteed satisfactory. 
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SENT FREE 


Mail the Coupon for These Two Books and Blue Print Plans 


If you are in any building trade, we want to send you these 2 books and 
blue prints at our expense. One of these books contains a lesson in Plan 
Reading prepared by the Chicago Tech. experts; the other explains the 
Chicago Tech. method of training men by mail in the building trades 
for the jobs that pay the most money or for businesses of their own. 
All you have to do to get them is to mail the coupon. Don’t send a penny. 


Get the Knowledge That Will 
Make You Worth More Money 


_ You may be as good a man as there is 
in the use of tools, but as long as you 
remain a workman you won't earn more 
than the wage scale. It isn't manual skill 
that puts a man in big pay class—it’s thé 
ability to use his head that brings the 
fat pay check or enables him to NA in 
for himself.” That has been proved over 
and over again by workmen who took 


Not only workmen have got ahead 
through this instruction but also con- 
tractors who were taking on small jobs 
because their experience was limited. 
Chicago Tech. has taught them how to 
handle the big jobs that pay the most 


money. 
Train by Mail 
Never before have there been such op- 


to be a first rate foreman or superin- 
tendent until he knows what every line 
on a plan means and how to lay out and 
direct work from the architect’s plans. 
By the Chicago Tech. Method you quickly 
learn to read any plan as easily as you 
read these words. 


Estimating. Of course a man who 
wants to be a contractor or to hold a 
big job in a contracting organization 
must know how to figure costs of labor, 
material, and everything else that goes 
into any kind of building. The Chicago 
Tech. course covers every detail of this 
important branch—shows you just how 


it is done from actual blue print plans. 


Superintending. How to hire and di- 
rect men, how to keep track of every 
detail of construction as it on, how 
to get the work done in the least time 
at the lowest cost is also fully covered 
in the Chicago Tech. Builders’ Course. 


Also special courses in Architectural 
Drafting for builders, taught by 1 


the Chicago Tech. training in the higher : : ; 
branches of building and are now fore - portunities as there are right now for 5 1 in Special 
men, superintendents and contractors. men with expert knowledge of building. p J 
J. B. Woodside of Oklahoma was a car- You can get ready for these big oppor- Mail This Coupon—Today 
penter working for $6 a day when he  tunities if you will use some of your pem——————————Ó—Ó——Á n 
took a course in training by mail at Chi- spare time to study at home under the į CHICAGO TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
cago Technical College and was advanced direction of the Chicago Tech. experts. 
to a foremanship in 2 months, became a No time taken from your present work. | E 
superintendent 5 months later and then All this will be explained when we send | Chicago, m. trees 
"a mto conc f " you the free books and blue prints. | Pese send me your Free Books and De 
estroat of lowa is another man on Be nts for men in the Build Trades. 
who got into a successful contracting Become a Building Expert | Seated to my address ia 
business through his training, as did J. G. Plan Reading. Every man who has | (Write or print name plainly.) 
Hart of West Virginia, and C. W. Busch got very far ahead in any building trade i 
of Kansas. can read blue prints. No man can expect Nin,“ 
` 1 Address. e reu EUER — 
CHICAGO TECHNICAL COLLEGE I .. m Bes 
Dept. 1638, Chicago Tech. Building, 118 East 26th Street, Chicago, IIL l statt —— —— —H— — 
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Architects Liability as Superintendent 


ser MADE a contract with an archi- 
teet for which he was to super- 
intend the construction of a house on & 
eost basis, and take remuneration for his 
services in one-half of the profits when 
the house should be sold, with a guar- 
antee of $800, a minimum fee,’’ writes 
an owner. 

„He gave me an outside estimate of 
the house, verbally, and handed me a 
memorandum of some of the subcon- 
tracts, stating the prices for which cer- 
tain parts of the work could be done, 
and later the cost of the house steadily 
increased until it went about $4,000 be- 
yond the outside estimate which he gave 
me orally. 

‘¢The house was sold in course of con- 
struction and just prior to this the archi- 
teet made separate contracts with the 
purchaser of the house for extras to the 
extent of $2,000, upon which his profit 
was 100%. I sold the house upon his 
representations to me of the cost of 
building and when the house was finished 
it was found that there was no profit; 
in fact, there was a deficit for me, in ad- 
dition to the sum I was to pay him. 


‘It seems to me that he has been 
guilty of gross misrepresentation: first, 
that he misrepresented the maximum cost 
of the house, in order that he might 
secure the contract—at least that ap- 
pears to be the case—and then he again 
misrepresented the cost of the house, so 
that he induced me to sell it at a loss. 


‘¢T would like to ask if there is reason- 
able ground for refusing to pay him the 
$800 which he requires as his fee, in view 
of the fact that there was no profit from 
the sale of the house. I would also like 
to ask if I am entitled to any share of 
the profits of the extras which he did for 
the buyer of the house. These extras 
were done before the title was closed and 
it is my contention that, since he was 
working on a basis of a share of the 
profits, that I am entitled to profits for 
the extras.'? 

It is our opinion that if you can show 
that the arehitect did not exercise good 
faith or reasonable care in making the 


By Arthur L. H. Street 


HE designer-builder will 
find much of interest and 
practical importance in the 
article that appears on this 
page. It is only one of the 
many problems continually 
coming up that are solved in 
these columns. Submit your 
own legal problem to our legal 
department, and you will re- 
ceive promptly a personal an- 
swer giving the solution. 
When published, only your ini- 
tials will be used. This service 
is free to all subscribers. Ad- 
dress Legal Department, 
Burupina AGE, 239 West 39th 
Street, New. York City, and 
take full advantage of this 
service. 


estimate of cost, or doing anything else 
in connection with his employment, there- 
by inflicting loss upon you, he not only 
has no valid claim against you for com- 
pensation, but you have a damage claim 
against him. 

But if he used fairness and reasonable 
care, he is entitled to recover the $800 
minimum agreed upon, notwithstanding 
actual loss to you in the transaction. 
The very agreement for payment of this 
minimum contemplated that there might 
be a loss to you. 

The mere fact that an architect or 
builder fails to make an accurate esti- 
mate does not deprive him of his right to 
compensation nor make him liable in 
damages to the employing owner. This 
suggestion is specially apropos in these 
days when wage schedules and material 
costs vary overnight. 

However, your letter tends to show 
that you have good ground for assuming 


-that the architect with whom you dealt 


has deprived himself of right to com- 
pensation, if not rendered himself liable 
in damages to you. Below we give a 
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summary of what the courts have de 
cided in cases bearing on this subject: 
In his relation of agent the first duty 
of an architect is that of good faith and 
loyalty to his principal, and hence he 
should have no pecuniary interest in the 
performance of the contract, nor, at the 


time, be employed by the owner and the 


builder and receive pay from both, ex- 
cept with the knowledge and consent of 
the owner.“ 5 Corpus Juris, 268. 

In the case of Feltham vs. Sharp, 99 
Georgia Reports, 260, 25 Southeastern 
Reporter, 619, it was held that an archi- 
tect employed to prepare plans and speci- 
fications for a building, and furnish an 
estimate of the probable cost, was not, 
upon submitting the same, entitled to his 
fees, unless the building could be erected 
at a cost reasonably approximating thot 


stated tn such estimate. 
But, to avoid losing sight of the fact 


that good faith and reasonable eare is all 
that is required and that the architect is 
not an insurer of the accuracy of his esti- 
mates, we refer to a few pertinent eourt 
decisions as follows: 

Coombs vs. Beede, 89 Maine Supreme 
Judicial Court Reports, 187; 36 Atlantic 
Reporter, 104; 56 American State Re · 
ports, 406, holding that an architect em 
ployed to make plans for a house, to eost 
not to exceed a certain sum, would not 
be barred of recovery for his services in 
drawing the plans by an honest mistake 
or miscalculation as to the cost. 

Hutchinson vs. Conway, 84 Nova 
Scotia Reports, 554, holding that, where 
the increased cost was due to an i 
crease in the cost of material, the short- 
ness of the season in which the work had 
to be done, etc., and the employer gave 
up the idea of building, the architect was 
entitled to his commission on the con 
templated cost. 

In the case submitted to us aA agency 
of a general kind, not usually associé i 
in transactions between arehitect 8? 
owner, was involved. We refer to the 
fact that the architect gave the owner 
an estimate of the cost of the ieri 
as a basis for fixing a price at whieh 
should be sold. 
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Be the man in your town to sell Eternit 
Asbestos Shingles. It's a mark of progress 
because asbestos shingles are "the thing" 
now. 


Your reputation for reliability will go up 
with every Eternit roof that is laid down. 
Your claims for the quality of Eternit As- 
bestos Shingles will more than be made 
good. For an Eternit roof never leaks. 
cracks, warps, chips nor burns. It is wear- 
proof and fire-proof. Approved by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. 


reliable citizen | 
"and a judge" of good shingles 


You'll use good business judgment if you 
decide to handle Eternit Asbestos Shingles. 
They are made of the best Portland cement 
and asbestos fibre—built up layer upon layer 
under tremendous pressure. They are made 
in a wide varietv of sizes and colors. They 
are packed in wooden crates for shipping. 
Because of the full stock of seasoned shin- 
gles we keep on hand, we can take care of 
all orders for immediate delivery. 


Write and ask about our exclusive dealer 
plan. You'll like it. It will put you in line 
for bigger and better business. 


AMERICAN INSULATION 


Asbestos Shingle Dept. 
Roberts Avenue and Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Make your fout. roof Last” 
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I am clearly of the opinion that the 
architect ean be held liable for loss 
resulting from any failure on his part to 
use good faith or reasonable care in as- 
sisting the owner in arriving at the cost 
of the house, as a basis for fixing the 
selling price. 

However, the circumstance that the 
architect ’s compensation in a measure de- 
pended on & profit being realized will 
tend to exonerate him from any sus- 
picion of having used bad faith, unless 
it can be shown that some motive for 
bad faith existed, such as collusive ar- 
rangement with the buyer of the prop- 
erty. 

The gentleman from New York does 
not, in our opinion, state facts sufficient 
to entitle him to recover any part of the 
profits made by the architect under the 
separate contracts for extras entered into 
with the buyer of the property. 

The architect was not entitled to de- 
rive profit in the construction of the 
house as originally planned, nor as to be 
altered in, accordance with an under- 
standing had by him with his original 
employer, to the exclusion of the latter. 

But the agreement that profits to be 
derived from sale of the property should 
be divided cannot be interpreted as pre- 
cluding the architect from contracting 
with the buyer for such extras a8 were 
not contemplated in the original plan. . 


Remedy Against.an 
Unfounded Claim 


NE whom I know, but with whom 


I never had any business dealings, 
has turned over to a collection agency 
a bill against me, claimed to be due for 
merchandise bought, I know nothing 
about. Can I start legal proceedings 
against this person for demanding pay- 
ment for something I never received or 
ordered! If so, what is the procedure 
and is it worth while?’’ This inquiry 
comes from a New Yorker. 

It is not actionable to entrust an un- 
founded claim to an attorney or collec- 
tion agency. Even if suit should be 
brought upon it the only redress against 
the claimant would be judgment for 
costs, etc, on dismissal of the suit, ex- 
cepting as it might appear that the suit 
was brought with actual malice, in 
which case damages, including the cost 
of defending the claim might be recov- 
ered. Such a claim should be enforced 
by the same attorney retained to resist 
the suit on the bill. 

Ordinarily, unfounded bills are pressed 
through mistake of fact or law. 

In this case, the proper procedure 
would be to ask the claimant and the 
collection agency to explain the facts on 
which they claim that indebtedness ex- 


ists; denying liability at the same time. - 


If suit on the claim is brought the only 
thing left to do is to rest defense of 
the suit, and any claim for damages, 
with private counsel, 


Payment for Plastering 
by Square Yard 


ec E made an oral agreement with 

a subcontractor to stucco a 
house, for which he was to receive $2.25 
per yard,’’ writes a contracting company. 
„We are under the impression that he 
is entitled to $2.25 per yard for the actual 
yardage of stucco put on the house. He 
maintains that he is to be paid $2.25 per 
yard for covering the entire house, with- 
out deduction for openings which were 
not stuccoed, to wit, doors, windows, etc. 

„The question is as follows: When a 
unit contract price is agreed upon for 
stuccoing or plastering, is it the practice 
in the trade to.pay the subcontractor for 
the entire area, or to deduct the ‘outs’ 
and pay for the actual yards of work 
done!“ ‘ 

Primarily, an agreement to plaster or 
stucco a house at so much per square 
yard would limit the contractor to the 
actual area of work performed. But 
meaning of the term ‘‘square yard?! in 
this connection is subject to qualification 
according to usage and general under- 
standing in the building industry. 

I am informed that in many localities 
there is a general understanding that in 
computing work of this kind spaces oc- 
cupied by windows, doors, etc., are not 
deducted, excepting spaces which are 
each at least 100 square feet in area. 

Therefore, the fair and reasonable 
means of solving this particular con- 
troversy is to ascertain what the general 
custom is in the particular locality, as be- 
tween contractors and sub-contractors. 
This custom will govern, assuming that 
the contract does not specify how the 
area is to be computed. 


Right to Payment 


on Completion 


NEW YORK contractor asks sug- 

gestions concerning the common 

difficulty in securing final payment from 
the owner on completing a building. 

He suys: ''Liens are very unsatis- 
factory and trying to compel owners to 
pay for their homes before they move 
into them, also, creates considerable 
friction. It seems that a builder has 
very little protection in finishing a house 
and permitting the owner to occupy it 
without final payment.?? 

In the ease of an owner who is amply 
good for judgment, and who will not 
agree to give greater security, a caro- 
fully drawn eontract and a lien should 
serve to amply protect the builder. 

If it is mutually satisfactory to con- 
tract that the owner is to make final 
settlement when he moves in, there is no 
reason why the builder should not insist 
on compliance with that condition. If it 
is agreed that he is to move in first and 
pay afterwards, the builder is reason- 
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ably well protected, provided that the 
time for payment does not extend be- 
yond the time for filing a lien. 

The same contract should protect him 
in the collection of liberal interest for 
the period that payment is withheld after 
completion of the building. And in fix- 
ing the price for the work, the builder 
should include a sum amply sufficient 
to cover disadvantage that may accrue 
to him from being delayed in receiving 
payment, and the expense of possible liti- 
gation. 

Or the builder may merely take a 
mortgage on the improved property to 
secure payment. This is somewhat bet- 
ter security than a mechanic’s lien. 

Another way would be to require the 
owner to deposit in a bank enough funds 
to cover the contract price, with a bind- 
ing letter of instructions to the bank to 
turn the fund over to the builder when 
payment becomes due in accordance with 
the agreement of the parties. 

But, ordinarily, it seems that the most 
satisfactory plan, mutually, is that most 
generally followed, under which pay- 
ments are made weekly, semi-monthly, or 
monthly, on estimate as the work pro- 
gresses, with final payment within & 
stated number of days after completion 
of the work. No fairer plan, considering 
the interests of both parties, appears to 
have been devised. 


New York Architects’ 


Requirements 


HE statute in force in New York, 

forbidding unregistered persons to 
assume the title of registered architect, 
ete., does not forbid the practice of 
architecture without registration. The 
law is directed solely against unauthor- 
ized use of the words architect“ and 
registered architect.’’ 

This interpretation was given to the 
act by the Appellate Term of the New 
York Supreme Court in the case of Roth 
vs. Hoster Realty Co., 197 New York Sup- 
plement, 220. 

Plaintiff sued to enforce a lien for 
architectural services. The trial court 
held that the contract for services, Un- 
der which the lien was claimed, was void 
because plaintiff was not a registered 
architect. But the Appellate Term re 
versed the decision, saying: 

„As we read that section of the law 
it appears to ns to be directed solely 
against the assumption of the title ' archi- 
tect’ or ‘registered architect." Its pro- 
visions are strikingly different from 
those governing, for example, the prac 
tice of professions like medicine and 
dentistry, or the occupation of plumbing. 

«(The section under consideration, like 
those in regard to accountancy and short- 
hand reporters, appears to be clearly 
regulative in respect of the title thát may 
be assumed, and does not forbid the prac- 
tice of the profession or occupation gew 
erally.” 
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HOLE TO ADJUST ranGEA Handles heavy doors with ex- 

; treme ease. Gives perfect storm 
protection. Carries the door 
closer to the rail than any other 
type. Scientifically correct 
roller bearings distribute the 
load and insure long service. 
Vertical and lateral adjustments 
made with extreme ease. 


Rail 4 ~ emm 


With protective couer 


Millions of feet are in use giving entire 
satisfaction. Fits closely against the 
building. Storm-proof and bird-proof. 
Requires no brackets or splice covers. 
Cover removable for painting inside of 
rail. Positive in satisfaction and easy 
to put up. 
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A New Woodworker 


T HE woodworking plant, mill, or ear- 
penter shop requiring medium sized 
machines, will be interested in the in- 
creased planing capacity effected with the 
new combination woodworker No. 2, 
manufactured by the Buffalo Forge Com- 
pany of Buffalo, N. Y. 


The new planer head makes possible 
the planing of boards up to and includ- 
ing 8 inches in width. The planer table 
is made in two parts, which fit into the 
channel on the main table and are ad- 
justable on an inclined plane. One part 
of the table may be set at a lower level 
when planing to obtain the desired depth 
of cut. 

The planer guide used here consists of 
a hinged plate, ground to a high finish. 
Any angle desired may be obtained with 
this guide arrangement for beveling pur- 
poses. 

The bandsaw on this machine is fur- 
nished with a cast iron tilting table 1717 
inches long and 1414 inches wide, which 
may be locked in position by a positive 
action cam and handle. Slippage of the 
saw, and heat from the blade is reduced 
by an endless rubber band acting as a 
face cover. The method of drive with 
this machine is of the pinion and gear 
pulley type. 

The value of such labor saving appli- 
ances lies in the ability of th 

Ility o e contractor 
te save man- power on his mill work. 
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Improved Concrete Mixer 


EEPING in close contact with the 

contractor’s problems and interests, 
the Koehring Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
has brought out a three level operating 
control for its No. 21S heavy duty con- 
struction mixer when batch hopper equip- 
ed. 
d This is an innovation in this type of 
eonstruction machinery, because it adds 
to the practicability of the mixer and 
consequently enhances its money value. 

The contractor has a choice of any 
of the three distinct points of control, 
placed on three levels—bottom or ground 
control, intermediate, or overhead. 

Thus the mixer has a greatre degree of 
versatility when working in crowded 
quarters or in places where a single, 
ground control would be inadequate. 

The overhead platform, which is built 
into the mixer when this control is speci- 
fied, simplifies the control problem when 
the mixer is set in a depression in the 
ground, or when using overhead bins. 

An intermediate platform can be built 
around the mixer, making the control 
point at the top of the bateh hopper 
waist high to the operator, thus lighten- 
ing the task of handling 
the cement into the hop- 
per. The ground con- 
trol is used when the ag- 
gregates are discharged 
from an elevated bin 
into the hopper. 

A cast steel pivoted, 
swinging type batch 
hopper gate, with an 
opening 11 inches by 20 
inches has also been in- 
stalled on this mixer to 
replace the old sliding 
gate. The new swing- 
ing type affords no 
chance for the  ma- 
terials to lodge or clog 
in the opening, thereby 
effecting faster charg- 
ing. The materials can 
be charged into the 
drum in 15 seconds. 

The hopper is con- 
structed of number 10 
and 12 gauge steel rein- 
forced by heavy angles. 
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nipment that Keep 


T I for Small Jobs 


P OWER tamping for concrete blocks 

is being adopted by all enterpris- 
ing builders, for such blocks are denser, 
stronger and more uniform than those 
tamped by hand. In addition to the 
superior quality of the product, increased 
output is to be considered. 


A new tamper to meet the needs of 
small operators, and fills a variety of 
uses is the new Fit-All““ tamper of the 
Ideal Conerete Machinery Company of 
Cincinnati. It may be used over any 
face-down or hand-stripper machine. 
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Asbestos Rock Showing Fibres 


—— It makes a big difference 


Asbestos in a roofing is worth a lot to user, 
builder, and dealer. 

To the user it means longer, more economi- 
cal service and greater protection against fire— 
greater Satisfaction, 

Which in turn, means good will toward the 
builder who put the roofing on, and the dealer 
who sold it. | 

There are cheaper roofings than Asbestos, but 
none more satisfactory. And, after all, satis- 
faction is the thing that builds up permanent 
business enterprises. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc., 292 Madison Ave. at 4lst St., N. Y. City 
Branches in 62 Large Cities. For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLBCo. Ltd., Toronto 


JOHNS-MANVILLE - 
Asbestos Roofings 
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And its allied products 
INSULATION 
BRAKE LININGS 
ROOFINGS 
PACKINGS 
CEMENTS 


FIRE 
PREVENTION 
PRODUCTS 


Doors of unusual design and cabinet 
. Shop construction, made in both hard and 
soft woods are illustrated in a catalog 
newly issued by the Paine Lumber Co., 
Oshkosh, Wis. It should be in every 
builders? hands. 


Asphalt Shingles that are secure from 
the roughest gale by reason of a locking 
device that makes a single unit of the 
roof are illustrated in various color de- 
signs in a catalog of the Richardson Co., 
Dept. 34 H, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Hand Elevators and dumb waiters find 
their practical use in every type of build- 
ing. A catalog of the Sedgwick Machine 
Works, 156 West 15th St, New York, 
lists a variety of standard sizes and spe- 
cial makes. 


Floor Surfacing Machinery that can be 
operated by electricity, and that repre- 
sents a real saving in the finishing of 
floors, is described in & catalog of M. L. 
Schlueter, 223 West Illinois St., Chicago. 


Woodworking Machines in your shop 
will enable you to turn out every piece 
of lumber you need as you want it and 
wben you want it. All types of saws, 
shapers, mortísers, grinders, etc., are con- 
tained in the catalog of the Sidney Ma- 
ehine Tool Co., Dept. 308, Sidney, Ohio. 


Steel Squares that require no figuring 
by the carpenter are listed among the 

roducts of Sargent & Co., 53 Water St., 
New Haven, Conn. The squares give 
lengths of common, hip, valley, jack and 
cripple raf ters, and all top, bottom and 
side cuts. 


Transmission for the motor truek is an 
important thing to the builder who im- 
poses varying loads on his truck. A 
transmission that insures sturdy service 
is described by the Warford Corporation, 
44 Whitehall St., New York City, manu- 
facturers of auxiliary transmission. 


Hatchets, Axes and Adzes should be of 
the best stock in order to withstand 
heavy usage and give good service. A 
complete list of such tools is accompanied 
with specifications in cireulars of the L. 
L J. White Co., 100 Columbia St., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


Garage Doors hung so that they ean 
be adjusted to the settling of cement 
doors, and operated so that one door can 
be opened without disturbiug the others 
are described in literature of the Na- 
tional Mfg. Co., Sterling, Ill. 


Boilers that cut down the coal bill 
commend themselves to any owner. A 
type of boiler that needs filling only once 
in 12 hours, is self feeding and smoke 
consuming is described in a catalog of 
the Molby Boiler Co., 43 East 42d St., 
New York. 


Metal Lath is more than a fire re- 
sistant; it is an insurance of proper re- 
inforeing of the plaster that holds it up 
in many cases when it would otherwise 
fall. Metal lath for all uses is described 
in specification booklets of the North 
Western Expanded Metal Co., 1204 Old 
Colony Bldg. Chicago. 


S your shop equipped to the 
mazimum efficiency? Are 
your clients getting the bene- 
fit of the latest suggestions tn 
better materials, workmanship 
and prices? The only way in 
which you can give perfect ser- 
vice 1s to keep up with the lat- 
est offerings of manufacturers 


and material dealers. Perhaps 
a glance at this list of catalogs 
will suggest something that 
you have wanted and needed 
but just lacked the tncentive 


to get. Send for the catalog 
now, eiter to the manufac- 
turer direct, or to this depart- 
ment of BUILDING AGE. 


Folding Ironing Boards are but a de- 
tail of the built in equipment necessary 
to the modern house. Description of a 
large number of space and labor saving 
devices can be had from the National 
rte Lumber Co. 2 Rector St., New 

ork. 


Wood Oarvings for use in fashioning 
capitals, scrolls, pilaster capitals and 
period work are detailed in a new 
catalog, No. 9, issued by the Ornamental 
Products Co., 750 Fourteenth Ave., De- 
troit, Mich. 


Bathroom Fixtures, including showers 
and appliances for the most elaborately 
fitted home, are described in illustrated 
catalogs of the Kenny-Cutting Products 
Corp., 507 Fifth Ave., New York. Build- 
ers should have this literature in their 


files. 
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Door Beds constitute one of the neces- 
sary features of modern apartments, and 
they have proved their worth in the 
home. The Murphy Door Bed Co., 469 
Fifth Ave., New York, describes in a re- 
cent catalog a product easy to handle 
and an admirable space saver. 


Map Measures are extremely useful to 
contractors in taking dimensions from 
plans. A device of great facility pat 
terned after a watch is offered by the 
Peerless Blue Print Co., 841 Fifth Ave, 
New York, and described in their eireu- 
lars. 


Conductor Pipes made of copper bear 
ing steel and hand dipped in rine, with 
seams permanently sealed inside and out 
form a part of the product of the Wheel- 
ing Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Special treatment gives this pipe added 
advantages. 


Incinerators that relieve the housewife 
of the disagreenble duty of garbage dis- 
posal, and at the same time do not in- 
volve the installation of special ma- 
chinery are a valuable adjunct in any 
home. Such a device is described by the 
Kerner Incinerator Co., 1027 Chestnut 
St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Metal Oeilings provided with loek 
joints that enable the builder to lighten 
the supporting structure and framework 
have a high advantage where fireproof 
construction is specified. The product of 
the Keighley Metal Ceiling Co., 124 Third 
Ave., Pittsburgh, is deseribed in one of 
their recent booklets. . 


Roofing Slate, blackboards, structural 
slate, etc., are included in a description 
of slate products issued by the Knicker- 
bocker Slate Corp., 153 East 38th Bt. 
New York City. Illustrations are given 
of old European roof slate in va 
colors, thicknesses and graduations. 


Metal Shingles and Spanish Tile for 
roofs bring their return in attractiveness 
and salnbility. Complete data on such 
roofs with illustrations of various pat 
terns are furnished by the Edwards Mfg. 
Co., 423 Eggleston Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Builders’ Levels, transits, plumb bobs, 
tapes, etc., form the material of a new 


catalog issued by the Keuffel & Esser 


Co., 127 Fulton St., New York. The 
builder who is giving thought to his shop 
and field equipment should have 
booklet. 
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throughout the civilized world. 

The rapidity with which Ripolin has 
risen in popular favor is very largely 
due to the unanimous approval of 


Mark of Ripolin 


prominent architects and decorators 
everywhere. 

Ripolin can be obtained in Gloss 
White, Semi-Gloss and Flat White. It 
can also be supplied in seven delicate 
tints. Beautiful interior decorative 
effects can be secured by combinations 
such as Ivory for the body and one of 
the Grays for the trim. e finest in- 
terior decorations have been made pos- 
sible by the use of Ripolin Enamels. 


Y 


A 
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.. Write today for one of our new Ripolin tint folders. 


Marketed Exclusively by the Following Licensed Distributors 


The Glidden Company - - Cleveland The American Paint Works - New Orleans 
th & Mfg. Company - Chicago Twin City Varnish Company - - St.Paul 
Adams & Elting Company - - - TheForest City Paint & Varnish Co., Cleveland 
pbell Paint & Varnish Co. - - St. Louis The A. W pany - - - Reading 
T.L.B & pany - - - - St.Paul Nubian Paint & Varnish Co. - - Chicago 


In Canada: The Glidden Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
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ps Some More Us 


‘Woodworking Tools are like golf 
clubs; you need exactly the right one at 
the right time. A large list of special 
appliances for every job of the carpenter 
ean be found in ''Carpenter's Catalog“ 
and True Stories, issued by the Mack 
Tool Co., Browns Race and Platt St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Bench Saws adaptable for various 
kinds of work, and fitted with connec- 
tion for motor drive are described in il- 
lustrated catalogs of the Tannewitz 
Works, Grand Rapids, Mich. The range 
of usefulness of these devices covers a 
wide field. 


The Engine is the heart and soul of 
the job where machine power is needed, 
whether it be for the hoist, mixer, 
crusher, conveyor or what not. An en- 
gine that you can speed up and yet de- 

end on is the one you pin your faith to. 

ngines for all types of jobs are listed 
by the Hercules Corporation, of Evans- 
ville, Ind. 


Transit and Level combined saves time 
and money and is simple and convenient 
for the builder. A patent, device is il- 
lustrated in a catalog of the Wissler 
Instrument Co., 609 N. Broadway, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Store Fronts are to the merchant what 
elothes are to the man. When planning 
an alteration job or preparing for a new 
one, every builder should seek for new 
ideas in store front construction in the 
Book of Designs gotten out by the Kaw- 
neer Company, 1325 Front St., Niles, 
Mich. 


Electric Switches that give quiet and 
enduring service are a requirement in the 
modern home. A type of switch that has 
been perfected through three decades is 
described in catalogs of the Hart & 
: Hegeman Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn., to- 
gether with data regarding convenience 
outlets, etc. 


Metal Lath that is self-furring, affords 
wide stud spacing, and wastes little 
plaster gives assurance of a crack-free, 
permanent job. The General Fireproofing 
Co., Youngstown, O., tells the story of 
rigid metal lath in its ‘‘ Fireproofing 
Handbook’’ now in its eighth edition. 


Motor-Driven Machinery soon pays for 
itself in rapidity in handling work, pre- 
cision and general reduction in overhead. 
A complete list of motor-driven machines 
for the builder including saws, jointers, 
spindle, spindle shapers, etc., are offered 
in the bulletin of the Gallmeyer & Liv- 
ingston Co., 384 Straight Ave., B. W., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Enamel Paint originated in Holland 30 
years ago, and since that time has be- 
come a household need. The original 
Holland enamel was Ripolin, and speci- 
fications and instructions for applying 
this enamel are contained in an illus- 
trated booklet of the Glidden Company, 
Cleveland, O. 
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Bathroom Fixtures can materially en- 
hance a house by reason of delicacy and 
refinement of design and construction. A 
description of china fixtures that are 
non-porous and non-absorbent and pos- 
sess grace and finish may be found in 
Catalog F issue by the Fairfacts Co., 
cr J, 234 West l4th St, New York 

ity. 


Folding Tables and Seats that convert 
the living room into a dining room, or 
provide a breakfast nook wherever you 
want it, are illustrated in cireulars of 
the Fain Manufacturing Co., 313 National 
Bank of Commerce Bldg. Norfolk, Va. 
The device adds & room to any house. 


Sandpapering and refinishing wood 


. floors and surfacing and polishing marble 


and tile work is accomplished by one 
and the same machine deseribed in the 
catalog of the Electric Rotary Machine 
Co, 3827-A West Lake St., Chicago. 
Various adustable parts enable this ma- 
ehine to do different types of work. 


Fireplace Equipment of the right sort 
will prevent trouble from smoke or soot. 
Complete appliances for the fireplace, in- 
cluding damper, fire basket and ash 
dumps are described by the Donley Bros. 
Co., 13920 Miles Ave., Cleveland, manu- 
facturers of Donley Devices. 


Built in Conveniences for the home, 
assembled in units ready for installation, 
and including such necessities as kitchen 
cabinets, dressing tables, closets, ward- 
robes, etc., are listed among the features 
contained in the catalog of the Curtis 
Companies Service Bureau, 138 8. Second 
St., Clinton, fa. 


Construction Machinery that includes 
concrete mixers, concrete block machines, 
pumps, hoists, ete., are described in de- 
tail in the catalog of the Construction 
Machinery Co., 83 Vinton St., Waterloo, 
Ta. 


Canvas Roofing specially treated for 
protection against mildew and rot, and 
that will not stretch or crack serves a 
useful purpose for screen and sleeping 
porches, roof gardens, ete. Booklet A of 
the Wm. L. Barrell Co., 0 Leonard St., 
New York, gives full details of such a 
material, 


Woodworking Machines can be 80 
simply constructed that they may be run 
from the electric lamp socket. Devices 
of this kind including saws, dowels, 
joints, mitres, planes, mortises, etc., are 
described by the Master Woodworker 
Mfg. Co., 614 Brush St., Detroit. Data 
on Model 10 will be found specially 
valuable. 


Stucco Construction demands a firm, 
substantial base as well as a serviceable 
and artistic surface. An insulating, 
strong base having.the advantages of 
fire-resistance and water proofing, is de- 
scribed by the Bishopric Mfg. Co., 17 
Este Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio; together 
with prepared stueco to be laid over it. 
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Asbestos Shingles reinforced with 
Portland cement provide an attractive 
and durable roof. Various sizes and 
colors suitable for any building are de 
scribed in a booklet of the American In- 
sulation Co., Roberts Ave. and Btokley 
St., Philadelphia. It should be in the 
hands of every builder. 


Sheathing and Roofing Brackets that 
are quickly set in place and fold up conr- 
veniently are described in a catalog of 
the Ajax Bracket & Outlet Co, 1551 
Rydal Mount Road, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio. Contractors should know about 
this simple device for roofing. 


Drawing Instruments and surveying 
tools should be of the best, and no 
builder should be without a complete 
set. An illustrated booklet entitled 
„Be a Bigger Builder," listing several 
types of instruments necessary for. the 
contractor, is issued by the A. 8. Aloe 
Co., 22 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Movable Stairways are a great saver 
of space, and in many cases a source of 
protection as well. Literature regarding 
this product may be had on request from 
the Bessler Movable Stairway Co., 1908 
East Market St., Akron, Ohio. 


Hinges of beauty, durability and utility 
and spring hinges for the hardest sort of 
wear are described in a new catalog, No. 
47, issued by the Bommer Spring Hinge 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., available to build- 
ers upon request. 


Radiators of approved type will help 
the house-selling campaign of the ag- 
gressive builder. How a hot water heat- 
ing system can build bigger business for 


the eontractor is told in literature of the 


American Radiator Co., Dept. T 199, 1803 
Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Wall Covering that is furnished in 
many artistic colorings and that will not 
blister or fade will meet the demands of 
the home builder for many purposes. A 
new catalog of the Standard Textile 
Products Company, 320 Broadway, New 
York, illustrates and describes such à 
product. 


Damp Proofing should receive special 
attention from builders on all new jobs 
and repair work at this season of the 


year. A plastic damp proof with a base 


composed of asbestos, asphaltum, essen 
tial gums and other resistant ingredients 
is described in a catalog of the Con 
sumers Asbestos Corporation, 110 West 
40th Street, New York City. 


Portland Cement should be analysed 
by the contractor to be sure that it meets 
the specifications required by the United 
States government. A cement that er 


ceeds these requirements and that has. 


proved its worth in the most trying eon 
struction is described in a catalog of the 


Pennsylvania Cement Company, 131 East 


46th Street, New York City. 
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One label more than a hundred products 


BUILD TO ENDURE WITH CERT 'N-TEED 


BUILDING AGE and 


The Builders’ 


Trend of Material Prices 


HE following are wholesale prices of basic build- 
ing materials in the three markets which set 


prices for the rest of the country. 


These prices are presented to show the trend of the 
wholesale market, which forecasts prices in the retail 
market. They are not prices which the average con- 


Journal 


tractor can buy at, but are quoted to show him the 
movement of materials so that he can buy to better ad- 


vantage. ! 


Followed in conjunction with the Review of Building 


Conditions, these prices will prove invaluable. 


All prices are for carload lots, F. O. B. market 


quoted, unless otherwise noted. 


NEW YORK PRICES 
Aug. 25 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE— 
B. & Better Edge Grain Flooring, 18/16x11,"" Face 384.75 


Dimensions, S1S1B, No. 1 Common, 2x4", 10’... 43.75 
Timbers, Merchantable, 05, 12x12", 10 to 20/..... 48.30 
B. and Better Ceiling, X38... e 390.00 
B. and Better Partition, 4 /&3 4 Iꝶ0cũ.¶ . 74.00 
B. and Better Finish, 1x4" ............. . 63.50 
No. 1 Common Boards, 1x8" ............... . . 109.75 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE— 
No. 2 and Better Flooring, 13/10x21!4"........... $61.50 


Roofers, 13/10x514" NENNEN „ / h ¶ ¶ ꝙ ⏑ ⏑„—„— 31.50 
DOUGLAS FIR— ns 188 T 
No. 2 Clear and Better V. G. Flooring, 1x5....... 8.5 
No. 1 Clear V. G. Flooring, 1x4”..... enn 68.00 
No. 2 Clear and Better Ceiling, 5&x4"............ 31.50 
No. 2 Clear and Better Novelty Siding, 1x0"..... 48.00 
No. 2 Clear and Better V. G. Stepping......... 87.00 
WESTERN BED CEDAR— 
B. C. Perfection Shingle, per TLœÄU ... $6.86 


Washington Perfection Shingles, per M......... 6.33 
Clear Bevel Siding, 12x6 ft.......... ene ere 
CANADIAN SPRUCE— 3 
No. 1 Lath, 1 d CEE SE 9.008089 „ e % % . 
Dimensions, 2x4", 10 to 16(60 7. 3 
HARDWOOD FLOORING— TT i 
Clear Quartered White Oak, 13/16x 3 
Clear php White Oak, 13/10x2144"......... s. 1 
Clear Pain. V F 
Maple, X . ves sau ee 
ee All lumber “prices furnished by Lumber) 


COMMON BRICK— 


8 


4 Per M f. O. b. job aeseeos e % % %½ͤ0: e % teaser eo —çf⏑—F Ü »q $21.00 

PORTLAND CEMENT— 
Bbls in car lots to contractors, dellvered........ $3.00 

STRUCTURAL STEEL— . 
Per 100 Ib. at warehouse — ate sia $3.24 

CRUSHED STONE (cu. yd.)— : 
LA in. „ 0 %% %0 „% „% %%% % „„ „„ „„ „„ „ eee 2 „ „ „ „ 0 % %% %6ͤ „ W % „% % „ „„F„00 $3.25 
1% in. „ „ „„ %„%„%„%„%% „„ „ „164 „ „ „ „% „ „„ 3.15 

M 1,000 ft $50.00 
Per 1,000 sq. ft. in lots under 1, Sq. t 50. 
Per 1,000 sq. ft. in lots 1,000 to 2,500 sq. ft...... 45.00 

METAL LATH— 

9.8 1b.—26 gauge, price per 100 sq. yd., delivered. 0.21 
2.8 ]b.—24 gauge, light. price per 100 sq.vd.. deliv. 0.25 
34 Ib—24 gauge, heavy, price per 100 sq. yd., del. 0.28 

Add 5 cents per sq. yd. for galvanized. 

LIME (Hydrate) — Bes 
Finishing, per 50 Ib. bang. à 
Masons, per 50 lb. banggggggggzz..V 0.49 

SAND AND GRAVEL— i 
Sand (per cubic yard).........ee een . $2 25 
34 in. Gravel (per cubic VAT) sse Bie a eices 3.15 
1% in. Gravel (per cubic PACU) //. nie 3.15 

FACE BRICK — 

Tapestry (delweredꝶꝶꝶꝶꝶ ). $47.00 
Harveale (delivereddũʒ 43.00 
Caledonian (delivered) ........ eee eee tee 45.00 
Smooth Grey (delivered) ............ 4. eene 16.00 
Fisk Lock, f. o. b. factor. 30.740 

SHINGLES— 

Asphalt, Single (per square) . $8.50 
Asphalt, Strip (per square·ᷣ77ĩ'ꝛ . e. 4.00 

STAINED WOOD SHINGLES— 

16 in. Extra Clear (per square, delivered)....... $10.75 
18 in. Eureka (per square, delivered 11.00 
18 in. Perfection (per square. delivered 12.00 
24 in. Royal (per square, delivered)........ eS. 12.00 

VITRIFIED SEWER PIPE— 

4 in. (cents per foot) ...... FC » $0.12 
6 in. (cents per foo(kr eee ertt 0.18 


SLATE ROOFING— l 

Bangor or Slatington, 8x16 in. per sq. at quarry $5.10 
CORNER BEADS (Galvanized)— 

Per foot 


Sept. 22 


$86.00 
43.75 
48.00) 
39.00 
DEAN) 
63.30 
49.75 


$61.00 
31.50 


$76.50 


$150.00 
102.00 
97.00 
100.00 


$17.00 


2.90 


pA A — 
CULA S 


$8.40 


$0.05 
102 


= 2. 
— pe 


WALL TIES (Galvanized) — 


Per thousand ............. Ma ww ada e Owe RACE eR dd . $5.00 
FLUE LINING— 
814 x 8!4 in., per foot......... J $0.34 
844 x 13 in, per fool... ooo serere nn 8 0.43 
HOLLOW TILE— 
8 x 12 x 12 in., heavy. Each, delivered......... $0.23 
HAIR— 
Per bushel .......... 77... te psktaes4 44 eS. 0.60 
PLASTER BOARD— 
32 x 36 x % in. Each.......... $3 ans swa $0.22 
MAGNESITE STUCCO— 
Per ton ...... T C 
TILE— 
1 in. Square or Hexagon, White, per sq. ft. $0.27 
3 x 6 in., White Wall ... . 0.60 
8 x 8 in., Red FlIoohcTtenuꝶnurnrknekk 0.5 
CHICAGO PRI CES 
YELLOW PINE— 
Boards, 1 x 8 No. 1 Com...... DCSE qup ee ete xd $15.00 
Ceiling, % x 4 B. nd Btr........ — S000 
Dimension No. 1, 2 x 4, 12 to 14 ft............. 35.00 
Drop Siding, 1 x 6, and B tr 46.00 
Finish, 1 x 4, B. and B tr. VOS RE „00 
Flooring, B. and Btr. E. G., 1x 8........ Sees sS 83.00 
Lath, t, d! ee. 5.60 
Timbers, Long Leaf No. 1, 10-20 ft., 848, 0x12 to 
12 X 12 „ % „„ „6% e „eee ee „ „ee CE 47.00 
HARDWOODS— 
Maple Flooring, 13/16 x 2%, clear ............. $98.00 
Oak Flooring, 96 x 2, Cl. P., White........... .. 68.00 
Oak Flooring, 13/16 x 214, Cl. Pl., White......... 90.00 
REDWOOD— 


Bevel Siding, S1S1E, 10 ft., 20 ft. 1$ x 4, clear... $34.25 
Finish, 828 or S4S, 1 x 6 to 8 in., clear. S490 


WESTERN RED CEDAR— 

Bevel Siding, 14 x 4, clear.......... ME. $38.50 

Shingles, extra clears, 16 in................. ese... 452 
COMMON BRICK— 

Per M, f. o. b. Job............... bise o» . . 6512.00 
PORTLAND CEMENT— 

Bbls. in car lots to contractors, not including con- 

tainer8S ........ Sj RES p gta Dartra e SCR E „ 82.15 

STRUCTURAL STEE 
Per 100 lbs. at warehouse Jy edges AG eR $3.00 
ST. LOUIS PRICES 
YELLOW PINE— 
Boards, No. 1 Com., 1 x 4........ ——  — sa = 10 
Partition, $4 x 3%, B. and Btr.......... iQ SE 47.50 
Dimension, No. 1, SISIE, Short Leaf, 2 x 4 ln. 

12 & 14 ft. % „„ „ „„ „ „ „ „ „ „ „ 2 „ „% este ee 30.50 
Finish, S2S, B. and Btr, 1 x 4, 6 & 8 ft. . 58.50 
Flooring, B. and Btr., E. G., 1J§³˙ê⁵ð5êi . 3100 
Flooring. B. and Btr., F. G., 1x 8........... 55.00 
Lath, 4 ft., No. 1 e 5 2 „6 6 „6 „ [IT % % „ P 4,85 
Timbers, No. 1, rough, short leaf, 6 x 12 to 12 x 

12 in., 10 to 20 JJ ĩðVqö S ed i ue esese 50 

CALIFORNIA REDWOOD— 
Finish, S28, CL, 1 x 6 in....... Vestis dpud bcd $81.50 
Siding, 4 in. Bevel, 10 to 20 ft....... —— 39.50 
8 in. Colonial LLLI % G —‚‚ ———‚‚ ¶ ¶—— — — — S 67.50 
8 inch Bunge, eias ees ene eaweee 53.00 
HARDWOODS— 
Oak Flooring, % x 1% and 2 in., clear, Qtr. White$107.00 
Maple Flooring, 13/16 x 214 in., clear . . 102.50 
RED CED AR 
Siding, 34 x 6, clear Vox utu taut Seres $40.00 
Shingles, clears, per M............eeeeeeen ehh 4.86 
COMMON BHICR— 
Per M, f. o. b. Job........ € Tm $14.00 


PORTLAND CEMENT— 
Bbls. in car lots to contractors, not including con- 


tainer ...... iacit aue S EN PONENS —— 2.25 
STRUCTURAL STEEL— 
Per 100 lbs. at warehouse........... eee . $3.15 


Aug. 25 Sept. 22 


$5.00 


$0.34 
0.49 


$0.23 


0.60 


$107.00 


101.00 


40.00 
. 4.31 


$20.00 


$2.25 


$315 
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YARN] EAUTIFUL oak in- 
a i terior trim depends 
AAA 


upon the use of lum- 
ber ideally suited to 
the purpose. 


Fine grain, mild texture and 
uniform color are essential to 
such beauty and may be ob- 
tained by demanding these 
qualities in the lumber you buy. 


They are characteristic of slow- 
growing Appalachian Oak. 
For assurance of best interior 
trim results, ask for Ritter 


Appalachian Oak or Poplar. 


Ritter Appalachian Oak Flooring assures beauti- 
ful floors for the same reason that Ritter Oak or 
Poplar affords matchless interior trim. 


W. M. RITTER LUMBER CO. 


America's Largest Producer of Hardwoods 


GENERAL OFFICES: 115 E. RICH ST. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. U. S. A. 
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Essentials to Beautiful 
Oak Interior Trim 


A Discussion of Some Very Important 
Fundamentals Oftentimes Overlooked. 


By the Research Department of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Company. 


Nothing can more enhance the effect 
of a well-planned interior than beautiful 
oak trim, but unless that trim be fun- 
damentally right, it may detract from 
rather than add to—and the most care- 
ful conception of the architect may be 
for naught. 


The advantages of oak for purposes 
of interior trim have been proved by its 
use in the world's finest chateaux for 
centuries. But securing the best results 
in interior trim demands just as much 
care in the selection of the lumber to be 
used as does the choosing of lumber for 
the finest of period furniture or flooring. 


There are several fundamental or 
natural qualities in lumber which laymen 
or even those experienced in the pur- 
chase of such material very often over- 
look—possibly because certain important 
facts have not been furnished or strongly 
emphasized. These qualities—essential 
where lumber is to be used for purposes 
of beauty—are fine grain rather than 
coarse, flashy grain; mild, workable tex- 
ture for ease and economy in working 
and even finishing; and uniform color, 


They are due to conditions under which 
oak timber develops. If forest condi- 
tions facilitate rapid development, the 
annual growth rings are far apart, the 
grain is coarse and flashy, and the wood, 
though desirable for purposes where 
strength is the only requisite, is usually 
quite hard, varies in the quality of its 
texture and color, and does not meet the 
qualifications for interior trim uses, Oak 
grown in low or swampy places usually 
reveals these characteristics. 


On the other hand, oak grown in the 
highlands, such as the Appalachian re- 
gion, where there are few oak species 
and where the climate, soil and drainage 
conditions are ideal for the growth of 
hardwoods, develops more slowly and 
uniformly, pronu og wood with precisely 
the qualities needed to make beautiful 
interior trim. 


How TO BE CERTAIN 


These qualities, dependent on slow 
growth, are given little or no consid- 
eration under the present standard rules 
for grading hardwoods, although they 
do eonsider the matter of defects such 
as knots, worm holes, sap, splits, and 
other imperfections. Therefore, to ob- 
tain lumber with these qualities, it is 
necessary to specify not only the grade 
desired but also the locality of growth. 
The simplest way is to ask for a brand 
known to come from highland territory. 

Millions of feet of the finest timber 
that ever grew are available in the Ap- 
palachian Mountains and it is in this 
region that all of the oak, poplar, and 
other hardwoods manufactured by the 
W. M. Ritter Lumber Company are grown. 


W. M. RITTER LUMBER CO. 


General Offices: 115 E. Rich St. 
CoLUMBUS, Ouio, U. S. A. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me at once further 1 tio 
on Ritter Appalachian Oak and Poplar for ee 


and Ritter Appalachian Oak Flooring. 


Name 


Address__ 


BUILDING AGE and 
The Builders“ Journal 


Review of Building Situation 


RECOVERY in building op- 
A perations throughout the 

country is noticeable in the 
total valuation of construction work 
during the month of August, the 
gain being three per cent over the 
July figures, and 19 per cent over 
the month of August last year. 
Figures compiled by the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation (covering about 
seven-eighths of the total volume of 
construction of the country) show 
that contracts awarded amounted to 
$354,442,700. 

The largest territorial increase 
was noted in the Middle West, in- 
eluding Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Miehigan, Missouri and adjacent 
states, where new building amount- 
ing to $90,714,100 was undertaken. 
This was an inorease of 17 per cent. 


over the July record, and a gain 
of 31 per cent over the August 
figures for last year.  Aecounting 
largely for this inerease was a heavy 
amount of publie work and a vigor- 
ous spurt in residence construction. 

The Pittsburgh district also 
showed a gain over the July figures, 
the total for August being $47, 
858,200, whieh was a 12 per cent 
gain over the August, 1923, figures. 
A similar increase marked the 
operations in the New England 
States, where new construction 
amounted to $30,249,200, the in- 
crease in residence construction 
amounting to more than 60 per 
cent. 

New York State and Northern 
New Jersey reported a total of $86,- 
817,500, which was a gain of 6 per 


cent over the previous August, and 
nearly equalled the July figures. 
The Middle Atlantic States showed 
a gain of 76 per cent over the totals 
for August, 1923, the volume of new 


work amounting to $37,489,800. The 


South Atlantic district recorded a 
gain of 21 per cent over the record 
for last year, the August figures 
aggregating $54,936,100. 

Contemplated new work through- 
out the country revealed an increas- 
ing amount of deferred construc- 
tion, the figures for August being 
given as $506,386,100. This is sig- 
nificant in view of the fact that at 
present the contemplated work is 
little more than 50 per cent above 
the amount of contracts awarded, 
which is the normal relation of the 
figures. 


Record of August, 1924, Building Contracts Awarded 


New England New York 


SECTION OF COUNTRY 
Mid-Atlantic 


Pittsburgh Middle West 


North West South Atlantic 


Classification of Buildings District District District District District District District Totals 
Commercial Buildings ......... $3,708,500 $12,219,300 $4,160,400 $4,329,400 $8,840,200 $411,100 $7,482,400 $41,151,300 
Educational Buildings ........ 3,495,900 — 8,155,700 1,495,700 4,075,300 9,501,100 835,500 3,911,900 31,771,100 
Hospitals and Institutions ..... 407,600 6, 480,200 649,600 2,290,000 2,697,200 50,000 899,600 13,474,200 
Industrial Buildings .......... 1,091,000 4,736,600 7,183,100 5,370,000 4,963,500 521,000 6,514,500 30, 379, 700 
Military and Naval Buildingsss. 10000 cuitwees. NAGO, eases LXpONDDUMCEE 10,000 
Publie Buildings ............. 361,600 1,794,000 262,400 45,000 113,400 2,000 685,600 3,264,000 
Public Works & Public Utilities 3,128,500 4.465.500 5,235,900 16,020,800 18,029,300 1,209,400 17,207,000 65,296,400 
Religious & Memorial Buildings 1,133,000 = 1,345,100 1, 124,600 1,436,500 2,835,000 391,000 1,768,400 10,033,600 
Residential Buildings ......... 16,185,300 45,313,100 16,615,800 13,459,200 38,870,900 2,588,300 15,199,200 148,231,800 
Social & Recreational Buildings 737,800 2,008,000 752,300 832,000 4, 863,500 369,500 1, 267,500 10, 830, 600 


Miscellaneous 


e ^s „„ „%%% * 


s. eùe. „„ %%% %u eJ. * $6 @ 99 9 


$30,249,200 $86,817,500 $37,489,800 $47,858,200 $90, 714,100 $6,377,800 $54,936,100 $354,442 


eoeve 8 899 8&8 8 = FF % 9 9 ww 


Pin!!! re Y aiw ,4 00 
Building Projects Contemplated, August, 1924 
SECTION OF COUNTRY 
New England New York Mid-Atlantic Pittsburgh Middle West North West South Atlantic 

Classification of Buildings District District District District District District District Totals 
Commercial Buildings ......... $1,607,500. 59.744.800 $9,826,700 = $3,230,400 $30,402,500 $754,600 $6,067,400 $64,633,900 
Educational Buildings ........ 1,992,600 .— 4,881,500 5, 200,700 3,807,500 7,184,300 1,925,700 4 882. 000 29,874,300 
Hospitals and Institutions ..... 1,303,000 1,345,500 589,000 47,000 2.520 000 1,130,000 1, 127 000 8,061,500 
]ndustrial Buildings .......... 1,907,500 4 488 600 8,007,600 1,594,500 7,063,500 630,000 10 022 000 34,213, 700 
Military and Naval Building 165,000 36,000 145,000 106,000 — ........ 75,000 431,000 
Publie Buildings ............. 164,000 734.000 441,000 345,000 322,000 124,000 692.000 2,822 000 
Publie Works & Publie Utilities 3,199,400 11,941,800 — 7,158,700 13,435,300 99.059.700 2,981,800 15,515,500 152,292,200 
Religious & Memorial Buildings 531.6000 3.967.000 2,345,209 — 2,312,500 2.773.000 308.500 1,004,900 13.242.100 
Residential Buildings ......... 18,315,900 54,656,400 26,764,600 — 18,501,700 47.346.800 3,087,800 15,257,100  184,260,000 
Social & Recreational Pocldings 936,000 — 1,561,000 680,100 — 1,342,000 11,120,600 351,500 664,000 — 16,555,200 
/ g§§ XV eaae VVVV)/VVVCT asaan ²¾ʃwvr mn - - tans El uoa 

Total xs $31,856,800 $93,485,600 $61,049,600 $45,060,900 8208 802,400 $11,193,900 $55,336,900 $506,386,100 
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Publishers Announcement 


Building Age and The Builders’ Journal, National Builder 
and The Permanent Builder to be consolidated 


HE publishers of building journals have long visualized the possibility of one truly 
great, dominating building publication instead of a number of good papers. 


Building Age made a start in that direction two years ago when it purchased The 
Builders Journal and consolidated it with Building Age. 


Now the task is completed—the dream has come true. National Builder and The 
Permanent Builder join Building Agé and The Builders’ Journal next month in a consol- 
idation of all these papers. 


The combined magazine will be published ons by Building Age Publishing Corpora- 
tion from 239 West 39th Street, New York, and will, for brevity's sake, be called 
BUILDING AGE AND NATIONAL BUILDER. 


The four publications united into one will mean a more complete, a more satisfying, a 
more sufficient building publication than has ever before been conceived, let alone actually 
achieved. Its paid circulation will be the largest ever attained by any building journal in 
America, and, to the best of our knowledge and belief, the largest paid rade circulation 
ever attained by any business journal in any line. 


The separate publications, while rivals, have pursued the same policy in all essentials. 
So the staffs joined into one will find it easy to cooperate in a common endeavor to give 
the building industry a paper so comprehensive editorially as to be beyond comparison 
with anything now existent. The best features of all four journals will be retained in the 
one united publication, which will cost the reader $2.00 the year, instead of $2.00 each for 
four publications. 


All the subscribers of the four separate magazines will be reached in the one consolidated 
journal. A given advertising space will cost measurably less in the one than it would have 
cost in the four, or much more dominant space can be used in the one at no increase in 
expenditure. 


We are confident, therefore, that the consolidation will be received enthusiastically and 
that it will be greeted by both readers and advertisers as a forceful, practical example of 
the elimination of waste in the building industry. 


President 


Buildin 'rporation. 


Unrivaled Editorial Strength of i 


T sa usefulness of a journal editorially to its readers obviously depends on the strength of that paper's editorial 


Dui 


staff and connections. With the best talent of its constituent papers retained, with the best features of these four 

papers available in the one consolidated journal, with well-known contributing editors and correspondents in every 
important city in the world, with a distinguished Board of Editorial Advisors for counsel and guidance, Bunixc Act 
AND NATIONAL BUILDER is in a position to render an editorial service incomparably superior to the service heretofore 
rendered the building industry, or possible to render. . 


BUILDING AGE AND NATIONAL BvirpER's Editorial Service will be so complete that it will anticipate every regular and 
customary requirement of its readers in their relation to the building industry. It will chronicle the best in design and 
construction, in machinery and equipment, in financing, advertising and selling; and will point the way of progress, 
rejecting the bizarre for the beautiful, the fad of the passing moment for the architecture that will endure. 


It will also hold itself in readiness, through proper equipment and connections, to satisfy directly and immediately by 
mail, telephone or telegraph any special, personal or extraordinary need of its readers. This, of course, without, 
charge, as an extension of the service rendered through its columns. 


The true measure of a journal's value to its advertiser is the «um of that paper's value to the advertiser's customer and 
possible customer—the reader. A worth-while, genuinely useful editorial content inevitably attracts the worth-while 
subscriber and puts him in the frame of mind to turn to the advertising columns in a buying mood. 
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Dr. George L. Knapp Charles G. Peker 


Editor-in-Chief 
Specialty, Architectural Editor; 
Registered Architect; Member 
American Institute of Architects; 
Member New York Society of 
Architects; Author of “How to 
Read Plans,” “Practical House 
Framing," “Short Cuts in Car- 
pentry,” etc.; formerly Editor of 
"Building Age and The Builders' 

Journa:.” 


J. T. Pomeroy 


Contributing Editor Managing Editor 


Formerly Editor "The Permanent 
Builder." Specialty, the economics 
of the building industry. 


Registered Architect; formerly 

Editor of “National Builder.” Ex- 

perience also includes building 

superintendence and building con- 
tracting. 


i 
4 
| 
H 


Harley M. Ward 


Farm Building Editor 
Farm building designer; writer; 
member Farm Building Committee 
American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers; formerly of Editorial 
Staf “The Permanent Builder.” 


Roy M. Singer, B.S., C.E. 


Construction Editor 


Licensed mason contractor and 
consulting engineer on building 
construction; author; graduate 
Armour Institute of Technology; 
Editor of “On the Job.” 
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E. Raymond 
Associate Editor 
Formerly Editor of Daily Con- 
struction News"; on Editorial 
Staff of "Los Angeles Builder and 
Contractor" and with other maga- 
zines and newspapers, including 
"Building Age." 


V. L. Sherman 

Engineering Editor 
Formerly Associate Editor 
tional Builder"; studied dd 
ing at Lewis Institute n 
University of Illinois and is 2 
on the engineering pr AN 
Lewis Institute for fifteen Y 


Walter Stabler 


Advisor on Finance 


Comptroller of Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Co., N. Y., who has the 


placing of mortgage loans aggre- 
k gating millions of dollars annually. 


A. Ashmun Kelly 


Advisor on Decoration 


Author of "Expert House Painter," 
“Expert Wood Finisher," “Expert 
Interior Decorator,” etc. 


Carl B. Eimer 
Real Estate 


Advisor 


Former Sec. Long Island Real 
Estate Board; Member of Nat. 
Assn. of Real Estate Boards; New 
York State Association of Real 
Estate Boards, Executive Com- 
mittee Own Your Own Home 


Exposition, etc. 


Arthur L. H. Street 


Attorney at Law. Expert in cases President Hoggson Brothers, New 
relating to the building industry. York, builders of banks, office 
In charge of our Legal Depart- buildings, industrial villages, etc. 
ment, giving advice to readers. Well known writer on building. 


Legal Advisor 


Nobie Foster Hoggson 


Advisor on Construction 


Charles L. Hubbard 
Heating 
Consulting Mechanical Engineer, Consulting Sanitary 
Boston, Mass.; Author of “Power, Columbus, O.; Pres., 
Heating and Ventilation,” etc. Society Sanitary Engineers, etc. 


Board cf 
Editorial Advisors 


à HE publishers of BUILDING 
^ AGE AND NATIONAL BUILDER 
are fortunate in having the co- 
operation of the recognized 
experts shown on this page who 
constitute its Board of Editorial 


Advisors. Their counsel and 
guidance comprehend a service 
to our subscribers of the greatest 


value. This service is in ai 


to the regular editorial service. 


and Ventilation 


Advisor on 


William C. Groeniger 
Sanitation 
Engineer, 
American 


Rowland C. Hunter 
Advisor on Design 
Registered Architect; Member of 
R. C. Hunter & Bro., Architects, 
New York, A recognized authority 
on the design of artistic suburban 
homes. 


Isaac P. Hicks 


Advisor on Contracting 


Building Contractor, Omaha, Neb. 
Author of Builders“ Guide,“ 
'"Estimator's Price Book," etc. 


William L. Goodwin 


0 al N "ork 
Assistant to 


Advisor on Electri 


Electrical JA er, 


Presiden* 'or Electrical 
Develop gn layout 
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NOVEMBER, 1924 


A red-letter month in the- building industry 


It will witness the first issue of 


—a merger, as the name indicates, of Building Age and The Builders’ 
Journal, The Permanent Builder, and National Builder. 


BUILDING AGE AND NATIONAL BUILDER for November, 1924, will have an im- 
portant bearing on this winter's building work and on commitments for 
next spring. 


As the first issue of the united journals it will be read with unusual interest. 
Perhaps it 1s not too much to say that it will be the most carefully examined 
building magazine ever published. Certainly triple and quadruple consolida- 
tions come rarely—we ourselves have never heard of any other among 
business journals. 


We therefore unreservedly recommend the November BUILDING AGE AND 
NATIONAL BUILDER to manufacturers as a sales-advertising medium of 
extraordinary value for a complete 
announcement of all their products 
used in building construction or 
equipment; and we recommend it 
particularly to manufacturers not 
having regular space contracts for 
making their initial announcement 
to our subscribers whose buying 
power is well over One Hundred 
Million Dollars each month. 
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Advertising rates for the consolidated 
magazine reaching the reading clientele 
of the four journals as published sepa- 
rately are less than it would have cost 
for the same size space in any two of 
them!!! 
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DING AGE AND NATIONAL BUILDER 


239 WEST 39TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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Checking Up Materials 


CONVENIENT method of keeping 
I check on materials from the lumber 
ward in- cases where the whole bill for 
the job has been estimated in advance by 
the dealer is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. 


This blank is prepared with 30 to 50 
lines to the sheet, on which the builder 
makes out his list of lumber wanted for 
the job. This list is submitted to the 
dealer and comes back with the prices 
marked in the proper columns. 


When the job is ready for material, 


order from this estimate list, and write 
in opposite each line what part of the 
work the material entered on that line 
is to be used for. Thus if you are order- 
ing posts and sills, order the item as 
those entered on line 1, or 2, or whatever 
it may be. Then check the items ordered. 

When the material reaches the job and 
is checked up and found correct, the 
number of the delivery slip is entered on 
the sheet after the check mark, in its 
proper column. 

Thus it is easy to tell at a glance what 
items have not been ordered, which have 
been ordered but not delivered, and which 
are to be omitted entirely owing to 
changes in the job. Extra items are en- 
tered and marked in the same way on 
the spare lines on each sheet.—E. Har- 
wood Neal. 


VERY problem that you 
solve that puts over some 
new idea or construction 
method is of interest to the 30,- 
000 readers of this magazine. 
Iilustrate your idea and send 
it in. BUILDING AGE AND THE 
3UILDERS JOURNAL will pay $2 
for each article published. 
Let others benefit- by your 
methods and you will benefit 


| by theirs. 
| 


4TFindise iiw Exact 


Curve of Roofs 


HE builder-architect often finds dif- 
ficulty in getting just exactly the 
right bend to his.roof to properly provide 


a water-shed. The method of diagram- 


ing shown here will prevent much profit- 
less experimentation. 


ESTI MATE . 


Locate point A just where you want 
it on the elevation, and locate B where 
you want the eurve to start. Draw lines: 
AB and CB, and extend BX perpenudieu- 
lar to CB. Draw EY perpendicular to 
AB and bisecting AB. Where BX and 
EY meet at D is the center for the roof 
curve, and DB is the radius: 

Make sure that point D falls to the 
right of A, or you will not have a water- 
shed. If D falls to the left of A, and A 
cannot be made lower, raise point B and 
strike out for your center again. By 
drawing this to scale, it can be used as 
a guide for cutting the timbers, and will. 
work on any pitch of roof.—W. Wesley. 
Magnison. 


Save the Needles 


ANY times we. put off doing things 

when the impulse strikes us, be- 
cause we are not properly equipped. 
Very often just a little thing, perhaps 
the lack of nails or the richt kind of 
nails, causes delay. 

The discarded needles from your vic- 
trola are in many respects more service- 
able than brads of the same size. Save 
them and use fhem in‘ your workshop: ' 
You will be surprised, not only with their - 
usefulness for making things, byt with.. 
the*rapidity with which they accumulate, ; 
Save the needles and use them. H. ET 
Siegele. 
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amne  UPTON-HALE LUMBER CO. 
| So. Pasadena, Calif... — — 192 
Estimate for Owner. 
Address 
Job Addr 


CHECK CAREFULLY, as list shows grade and quantity we agree to furnish. Subject to immediate acceptance. 
We will furnish the following material for $ 
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BUILDING AGE and 
The Builders’ Journal 


Selected List of Manufacturers’ Literature 
For the Service of Builders, Contractors, Architects and Engineers 


HE publications listed in these columns are the most important of those issued by leading manufacturers identi- 
fied with the building industry. Tney may be had without charge, unless otherwise noted, by applying on your 
business stationery to BUILDING AGE AND THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, 239 West 39th Street, New York, or the manu- 
facturer direct, in which case kindly mention this publication. Either the titles or the numbers may be used in 
ordering. This list of Manufacturers' Literature is an editorial feature maintained for the convenience of our read- 
ers. It is not a part of the advertiser's contract and BUILDING AGE AND THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL assumes no respon- 


sibility for its correctness. 


(See also Alphabetical Index, Pages 162, 163) 


ALUNDUM PUR ER Flooring Composition 
ARTISTS' MATERIALS 
New York Blue Print Paper Co., 102 Reade St, New York. 
1085. Catalogue contalning the complete line of drawing materials, 
engineers’ supplies and sensitized papers and cloths. Prices 
are not included. 6x 9 in. Illus. 384 pp. 
Peerless Blue Print Co., 341 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 

Asbestos Shingle, Slate & Sheathing Co., Ambler, Pa. 

*. Ambler Asbestos Shingles. Catalog 5% x 8% in. 44 pp. IIlus- 
trated. 

2. Ambler Asbestoe Corrugated Roofing and Siding. Catalog, 
84 x 11 in. 36 pp. Standard Purlin Spacing Tables. 
Ambler Asbestoe Corrugated Roofing and Siding. Catalog, 
814 x 11 in. 20 pp. Illustrated. Prices and specifications. 

4, Ambler Asbestos Building Lumber. Catalog, 8½ x 11 in. 32 


p. 

5. Bnew? Data Sheets. Catalog, 84 x 11 in. 40 pp. Illus- 
trated. Specifications and working sheets for Ambler Asbestos 
Corrugated Roofing and Siding. 

Certain-teed Prod. Corp., 1 Pershing Sq., New York. 

Consumers Asbestos Corp., 110 W. 40th St., New York. 

Johns-Manville, Ino., 41st Street & Madison Avenue, New York. 

100. Johns-Manville Products. 16-pp. catalog, giving a list of the 
products manufacured by this firm. 


ASEBESTOS ROOFING—See also Roofing Materials 
ASH HOISTS—See also Hoists 

AUGERS—See Edge Tools 

AXES—See Edge Tools 

BALCONY DRYERS—See Dryers 


BAND SAWS—See Saw and Saw Machinery 
BAR BENDERS AND CUTTERS 

Koehring Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

18. Four-page folder, giving illustrations and sizes of Koehring 


Bar Benders and Cutters. 


BATHROOM FIXTURES 
The Fairfacts Co., 234 West 14th Street, New York. 
746. Catalog F, 4 1 9 in. 12 pp. Illustrated. Describes full line 
of china fittings for bathrooms. 
1127. The Perfect Bathroom. Booklet, 4 x 9 in. 12 pp. Illustrated. 
Shows full line, Biltin and Projecting Types, installed. 


BEDS, DOOR—See Built-In Features 


BITS—See also Carpenters’ Tools and Edge Tools 
Progressive Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn. 
498. Twelve-page booklet, describing the “Forstner Bilts.” 


BLACKBOARDS 
Knickerbocker Slate Corpn., 153 East 38th Street, New York. 


BLUE PRINTS 
New York Blue Print Paper Co., 102 Rende Street, New York. 
Peerless Bluo Print Co., 347 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
408. Splendid Drawing Board Outfits are manufactured in con- 
junction with the making of blue prints. 
BOILERS—See Heating Equipment 
BOOKS 
Architectural House Planning Service Co., 20 So. 18th Street, 
| Philadelphia, Pa. 
936. “Small Homes of Character.” $1.00. 
Paang T The Builders’ Journal, 239 West 39th Street, 
4 ew York. 
Beautiful Homes of Moderate Cost." $1.00. 
"Homes of Beauty and Convenience." $1.00. 
"Beautiful Bungalows.” $1.00. 
Chicago Technical College, 1038 Chicago Tech. Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
987. Free for the asking, the following two books: “Building Con- 
struction” and "Plan Reading and Estimating.” 
Kelth Corp. 100 North 7th Street, Minneapolis, Minn. (See 
; listing under plans). 
U. P. C. Book Co., 243 West 39th Street, New York City. 
BRACKETS FOR ROOFING 
Ajax Bracket & Outlet Co., 1551 Rydal-Mount Rd., Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. 


1121. e Leaflets, describing the Ajax Bracket, also quoting 
prices. 


BRONZE & BRASS CAST REGISTERS—See Grilles 
BRASS—See Pipe and Plumbing Equipment 
BRASS HARDWARE —Seeo Hardware 
BRICK 
American Face Brick Association, 130 No. Wells St., Chicago, Ill 
‘15. The Story of Brick. Contains the hictory of and basic re- 
quirements of building brick, artistic, sanitary and economic 
reasons, Comparative costs, and fire safety with photographs 
and drawings, and illustrates ancient and modern architectural 
works of note in brick. Sent free. 


16. A Manual of Face Brick Construction, The history of brick 
making, types of face brick, showing details of construction 
for walls, chimneys and arches. Details of use of tile and 
brick construction and different types of bonds are given. A 
series of plans and elevations of small brick houses, descrip- 
tions, useful tables and suggestions are illustrated and de- 
scribed. Size 8% x 11 in. 116 pp. Price $1.00. 


17. The Home of Beauty. A booklet containing fifty prize designs 
for small brick houses submitted in national competition by 
architects. Texts by Aymar Embury II, Architect. Size 8 x 10 
in. 72 pp. Price 50 cents. 

18. Architectural Details in Brickwork. Three series of beautiful 
half-tone prints of brickwork detail, contained in closed folders 
suitable for standard vertical letter file. The three series con- 
tain 124 prints in all. Size id x ll in. Price $1.50 per set. 

601. Bungalow and Small House Plans. Four booklets contains 
plans for attractive small brick houses, containing 3-4, 5, 
Ed 7-8 rooms. 50 pp. III. 874 x 11 in. 25 cents each, $1.00 
or the set. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

The General Fireproofing Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 

975. The Fireproofing Handbook. A book dealing with the subject 
of fireproof construction through the use of Self Centering, 
Trussit, Expanded Metal, Metal Lath and Steel Lumber. 61 
pp. 8% x 11 inches. 

976. Building for Permanence and Beauty. A book on home 
building. Illustrates and describes the use of metal lath as a 
stucco and plaster base. 82 pe. 5K x T% inches. 

Milwaukee Corrugating Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

1199. “Metallio Construction for the Modern Home.” 16 pp. illus. 
and descriptive booklet showing the interior of homes built 
with “Milcor” Stay Rib. 

National Manufacturing Co., Sterling, III. 

404. “National Garage Hardware" is a 32-page book, 6 x 9 in. 
illustrating a number of garages with their corresponding 
working drawing. The booklet describes the equipment for 
those of simple design to those of more elaborate proportions. 

North Western Expanded Metal Co., 1204 Old Colony Bldg. 

Chicago, Ill. 

973. “Home Building.” 6x9 in. 86 pp. Illus. Catalog for the 
prospective home builder, explaining the use of metal lath. 

Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohlo. 

21. Truscon Floorstyle Construotion. Form D-352. Contains com- 
Pos Mz 111 illustrations of Floortype installations. 16 pp. 

. x n. ' 

22. Trusoon Standard Building. Form D-398. Describes Mara de 
Standard Steel Buildings, with diagrame, illustrations of i. 
stallations, descriptive matter and list of users. 48 pp. x 
8% x 11 in. ef 

23. Truscon Building Products. Form D-376. Contains a brie 
description of each of the Truscon Products. 112 pp. SWR 

24. Modern School Construction. Form D-895. Contains ilustra: 
tions of schools, with typical elevations, showing advantages o 
Truscon Products for this construction. 16 pp. Ill. 

BUILDERS’ HARDWAKE—See Hardware 

BUILT-IN FEATURES—See also Bathroom Fixtures 

Fain Manufacturing Co., Norfolk, Va. 

1102. “The Fain Fold-Away Dining Room,” 4-page folder, arre 
ing by photographs and diagrams the extra room that requ 
only six-inch depth space. 

Murphy Door Bed Oo., 22 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. — ot 

402. “Year Book.” Showing a number of plans and interiors 
efficiency type apartments, homes and apartment hotels. 

National Mill and Lumber Co., 2 Rector Street, New I "T 

1081. 10-page Illustrated Folder. Describes the necessity an 
vantages of a National Built-In Ironing Board. de- 

1124. “Out of the Way in a Jiffy,” 10-page illustrated dip Its 
seribing the mechanism of the Built-In Ironing Boa Shown 
appearance in use and when tucked away are clearly s 


BUTTS—See Hinges & Butta 
CABINETS, MEDICINE = 
ne n ing & Ventilating Co., 1204-7 Tacoma Bldg. Chicago, 


804. The Hess Sanitary Medicine Cabinet hockers and Mirrors. 
Description with details of an enameled steel medicine cabinet 
for bathrooms. 20 pp. Ill. 4x 6 in. 


CAN VAS—See Roofing Materials 

CARPENTERS’ TOOLS—See also Edge Tools 
CASEMENTS—See Doors and Windows 
CASEMENT HARDWARE—See Window Hardware 


CAULKING AND GLAZING COMPOUND 
Toch Bros. 110 E. 42d Street, New York. (See listing under 
Cement Paint.) 


CEDAR CLOSETS (Moth Proof) 
Kilmoth Products Sorp., 50 Union Square, New York. rdrobe 
959. An 8-page illustrated booklet describing the modern wa inst 
built of aromatic red cedar, thus insuring clothes agè 
moths. howiag 
1179. “A Modern Home Feature," 8-page illustrated folder, t houses 
the closet, its installation in several modern apartmen 
and several testimonial letters. 
CEILINGS, METAL i 
The Edwards Manufacturing Company, Cincinnati, Oh 10 wain- 
33. Pamphlet of 32 pages, describing metal ceiling an r esti 
scoting. Well illustrated, with list prices and rules fo 
mating. 7 x 10 in. 
Keighley Mfg. Co., 124 Third Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
407. Catalog “M” describes the Lock Joint Metal Celling. 
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Living Rooms 


AR Wa equipped 
living rooms may be 
thrown wide open to 
the cooling breeze 
whenever the ther- 
mometer begins to 
climb. 
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Bed Rooms 


The A:iR-Way equip- 
ped bedroom is a 
warm, sunshiny nook 
by day and an airy 
sleeping porch aj night. 
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Dining Rooms 


AIR Way equipped 
dining rooms afford 
ali the comfort of out 
door dining while re. 
taining the conven- 
iences of the indoor 
dining room. 
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Kitchens 


AiR-Way equipped 
windows enable the 
housewife to quickly 
convert her hot stuffy 
kitchen into a pleas- 
ant, breezy porch. 
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Sun Rooms 


Plenty of fresh air or 
absolute protection 
against the weather 
combine to make AiR- 
Way the most perfect 
enclosure for sin 
rooms and sleeping 
porches. 


More Light—More Air— 
for every room in the house 


"In the support of life and the preservation of health," 
says Chicago's Commissioner of Health, “the importance 
of sunshine and fresh air cannot be overestimated. 
Because it floods the entire home with sunshine and 
fresh air, AzR-Way Multifold Window Hardware has 
been endorsed by health authorities, architects, builders 
and home owners from sea to sea. 


A:R- Way equipped windows slide and fold inside, leav- 
ing an unobstructed opening the full width and depth 
of the frame. They open at a touch, without interference 
from either screens or draperies, and are absolutely 
weather-tight and rattle-proof when closed. AiR-Way 
windows may be partially opened, for ventilation, at aay 
point desired. 


Write today for Catalog H-4, which explains how easily 
A: R-Way windows can be installed in new homes or use 
to replace old-fashioned double-hung windows. Most 
hardware and lumber dealers sell this newest and best 
of window hardware. 


Also makers of "Slidetite"—the original sliding-folding garage door hardware 
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Con- 
struction 0., 


is Leonia, N. J 
Architect: Herman 

an Frits, Passaic, 
N. J. Bishopric 


Recommended Very Highly | 


tertors. 


Office — The 
Suburban Con- 
struction C o., 
Leonia, N. J. 
Bishopric Base 
on Esteriors. 
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Bishopric Manufacturing Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Gentlemen: 


I recommend your Bishopric Board and stucco 
very highly. I believe that the Bishopric board is 
the best stueco base on the market, and I have 
used your stucco with very satisfactory results. 


It might be of interest to you to know that up 
until last week, the building ordinance here has 
required all houses to be sheathed, but that two 
test panels were made; one 7$" sheathing and 
common lath on the other side, and another with 
your Bishopric board and common lath. The panel 
with the Bishopric board stood a much greater 


horizontal thrust than did the panel with the 5 15 DP m D uri 
sheathing. As a consequence the city ordinance easily handled thickly ro t ps 
was changed, making it allowable to use your | aed: size and th . 
stucco board directly upon the stud. RES AS o ^ WASSIE: 


Where a high class stucco is required, I will 
not hesitate to specify and use your products. 


Bishopric Stucco 
is packed in air- 
ALBERT o. BELDEN COMPANY tight metal drums 
preventing deteri- 
oration and loss, 
either in transit 
. or storage, or on 

the job. 


Yours very truly, 


AGB: JP pu ens ere 


Bishopric Stucco and Bishopric Base offer to builders two 
priceless ingredients,—quality and integrity. Back of these 
is eighteen years' experience in the manufacture of building: 
materials built to endure. 


Bishopric materials are carried in stock by dealers everywhere 
for instant delivery. If you wish further information con- 
cerning Bishopric, we have prepared for you an interesting 
book, “Bishopric for All Time and Clime," that will be sent 
without obligation. Write for it today. 


Ke BISHOPRIC MANUFACTURING G 
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NEW YORK CITY CINCINNATI OTTAWA, CANADA 
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Stacco Over Bishopric Base “ʻa Complete Wall Unit for All Tin me 
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The First! 


UILDING is a great industry. No 
man connected with it, in any ca- 
pacity, need feel that his niche in the 

world is inconspicuous or his task anything 

but that of the highest usefulness. 

Building!! It carries its own story of pur- 
pose and achievement in thé single word. 

We, as publishers in and to the building 
industry, have that thought in mind as we 
present to you this first issue of the consoli- 
dation of Bun. DA AcE and THE BUn DER 
JOURNAL, of NATIONAL BU DER and of THE 
PERMANENT BUILDER. 

We have been building. Here is the re- 
sult of our endeavor. We believe we have 
built soundly, of the best materials, on able 
and useful plans and up to or beyond speci- 
fications. The verdict lies with you. 

This structure of ours will seem familiar, 
. yet unfamiliar. | 

The subscribers of THE PERMANENT BurLD- 
ER will recognize the blueprint supplement 
giving complete working details. NATIONAL 
Bumper friends will find the Home of the 
Month and On-the-Job features they will see 
the section formerly printed in brown ink 
supplanted by a much finer rotogravure sec- 
tion. Those who have been receiving Burb- 
ING AGE and THE Bumpers’ JOURNAL will 
recognize that the best elements of that pub- 
lication have been preserved intact and add- 
ed to in no small measure. 

To all of you the combined publieation 
wil seem unfamiliar because never before 
has there been presented a building journal 
so complete in its coverage of every essential 
factor in the industry. 

Form, style, and devices change. Purposes 
remain. So, in one sense, a publication is 
not an established institution. It must con- 
tinually change. But the underlying pur- 
pose of service to its readers must remain 
steadfast and true, and four-square to all the 
world. This issue is but the beginning. We 


87 


intend to show continued improvement, to 
anticipate through our columns every regu- 
lar and customary requirement of our sub- 
scribers and more—to hold ourselves in readi- 


ness to satisfy directly and immediately by 


mail, telephone or telegraph any special, per- 
sonal or extraordinary need. We have the 
equipment and connections to do this and we 
will do it. 

No useful industrial paper is complete 
without its advertising section. Here is a 
veritable market-place of the trade where in 
one place, at one time, are displayed the 
worth-while materials, equipment, tools and 
machinery essential to the industry’s prog- 
ress. 

Advertised products are on record. They 
are out in the open. The white light of pub- 
licity shines on them. Only the reliable can 
stand the glare. We recommend these an- 
nouncements to our readers. 

_ Finally, we want you to know that this 
1s your paper. It will be published for you 
and in your interests. It will be edited with 


breadth and precision; and with the cour- 


age to uphold the best traditions and aims of 
the industry. | 

I want to take this occasion to thank sub- 
seribers and advertisers for their splendid 
support and to invite the opinions of both, 
frankly and freely expressed. Please ad- 
dress me personally. 


PRESIDENT, 
Bund Ace and NATIONAL BUILDER. 
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HERE house designs are 
open to criticism it will fre- 


quently be found that the 


trouble is due to an ugly roof design. 
In fact, to paraphrase an old saw— 
let a competent designer handle the 
roof, and those who will may build 
the rest, expresses a principle that 
carries the germ of truth even 
though it be impracticable for gen- 
eral application. 

Although the house which illus- 
trates this article is so uniformly at- 
tractive that it can scarcely be con- 
sidered a case in point, nevertheless 
It is evident that the interesting 
treatment of the roof enhances the 
other good. points of the design. 

It is also evident that a roof treat- 
ment different from this might 
easily spoil the appearance of the de- 
sign as a whole. On the other hand, 
this same roof on another type of 
house might produce a very unat- 
tractive result. 

_ Of course, a simple roof treatment 
1s less expensive than one that em- 
ploys broken lines, but in most cases 


the extra expense is more apparent 
than real and a careful comparison 
of actual costs often proves that the 
difference is so slight as to be neg- 
ligible. 

Simple roofs have their place, but 
that does not mean that they should 
be used promiseuously or entirely. 
They are sometimes as much out of 
place as is mission furniture in a 
Colonial living room. 

The roof of the house that is un- 


Residence a) 
Harold S. Clark, 
Evanston, Ill. 


Be 


Lowe & Bollanbacher, 
Architects 
Chicago 
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der discussion indicates a thorough. 
appreciation of the fundamentals of 
attractive roof design. The pro-. 
jection of the rake along the end 
gables is very slight, but the front 
gable, which is really a dormer pro- 
jects beyond the wall far enough to 
tie in with the eaves of main roof. 

The wavy line which replaces the 
heavy verge board that is generally 
used on gables such as this, is a very 
effective device to prevent the roof 
projection from appearing thin and 
“‘eardboardy,’’ yet it does not go to 
the other extreme of clumsiness, as 
verge boards often do. | 

Deep valleys, such as the one 
formed between the twin gables at 
one end of the house, have long been 
avoided in this country because they 
were considered to form trouble 
some snow pockets. 

Since we have found, however,’ 
that thorough flashing is all that is 
required to make them satisfactory, 
they are coming into more general 


use. 
The roof is covered with slate hav- 
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ing rough edges, and variegated col- 
ors. In the view of the entrance 
poreh note that the upper edges of 
the rafters are eurved, and close in- 
spection of the side view shows that 
the slates of the porch roof are 
curved on one edge and are laid to 
produee diagonal, sealloped lines 
running down the slope. 

The entrance porch with its cham- 
fered and scalloped timberwork, 
baluster sereen and stueco pediment, 
is English in character. The flag- 
stone walk helps to carry out the 
illusion. The porch is balanced by 
the broad chimney with its stone 
shoulder and tile chimney pots. The 
brickwork is laid up in the new style 
skintled effect. 


This end of the living room is to be 
used as the dining room. The stone 
fireplace is a feature, and the bay 
window affords comfortable seats 


LIVING ROOM 
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The living room occupies the entire 
front of this house, and here is seen 
the view at one end, with the wide 
entrance leading to the hall and stairs 


The living room of this house is 
unusually interesting with its stone 
fireplace of simple detail and the 
huge ceiling beams of solid timber. 
At one end of the room is the bay 
window with a wide built-in seat, 
and at the other end are tall cases, 
one for books and the other for coats, 
reaching almost to the ceiling. The 
windows are leaded casements with 
plaster jambs and the stools are of 
tile. 

The second story contains three 
bed rooms, all with closets and cross 
ventilation. There is one general 
bathroom, and the maid’s room is 
provided with a separate toilet. A 
sleeping porch opens from the own- 
er’s bedroom. 
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The Exterior 
a Suggestion 
of English 


EPRESENTING, with certain slight modifica- 

R tions, the English-cottage style of architecture, 

the bungalow pictured above presents a decided- 

iy neat and pleasing street appearance and constitutes 

in every way a most practical and satisfactory inexpen- 
sive home. 

The outside walls, effectively finished in simulation of 
the half-timbered style, are of cement-stucco over frame 
construction, They are tinted a light shade of greenish 

` gray, and the half-timbering strips and all other trim- 
ming, excepting the window sash, which are white, are 
dione in grayish olive-green. 

The roof, characterized by a steep pitch and by 
clipped gable peaks, is of wood shingles, painted grayish 
green; and the front porch, enclosed on three sides but 
left unroofed, is floored with white cement, while the 
pedestal-like piers at either side of the steps thereto are 
of red brick. The house foundation is of concrete. 

The architect furnishes two floor plans of different 
sizes and arrangements for producing the same general 
appearance from the front. The house here photo- 
graphed, however, is built from the plan comprised of 
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two bed rooms, living room, dining room, breakfast 
room, kitchen and bathroom. 

The other plan, it will be noticed, has but one bed 
room and substitutes a den for the little breakfast room, 
and possesses additionally a breakfast nook off the kitch- 
en and pergola-poreh across the rear of the dining 
room. The main front entrance in each case leads di- 
reetly into the living room. 

The interior woodwork consists of pine throughout, 
except for a small amount of mahogany trim used in 
living room and dining room. The pine woodwork in 
these two rooms, as well as in the bed rooms, hall and 
breakfast room, is finished in old i ivory style. 

All walls are papered, except in the bath room and 
kitchen, where they are finished to a height of four feet 
six inches with a smooth, hard plaster coat which is 
enameled like the woodwork. 

The little house has no basement or cellar. It, how- 
ever, is equipped with builtin floor furnaces, burning 
gas, for heating, and with all other modern conveniences. 
It is built in Los Angeles, California, and was designed 
by E. B. Rust, of that city. 
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Profit in Bungalow Courts 
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By Rene and Harold Hawkins 


66 OU should see our grand 
bungalow courts!" boasts 
the Californian, on his trip 

East. ‘‘The live real estate crowd 
out our way invented and built 
them. They rent them at huge 
profits, and often sell them to an in- 
vesting individual who likes to play 
the role of an old-time baron and 
feudal lord. 

„They're great to live in, these 
eourts. Apartments can't hold a 
eandle to 'em. They're eropping up 
like mushrooms. As bachelor quar- 
ters and homes for single or profes- 
sional women, or for elderly 
people whose children have es ~ 


tablished homes for themselves, 


to say nothing of honeymoon- 
ers, these courts can't be beat! 

“It’s beyond me why real | 
estate dealers, builders, archi- ^. 
tects and contractors east of 
the Rockies haven't eashed in | 
on the idea before this. | 

Investigation shows that, 
from an investment stand- 
point, the exact figures con- 
cerning bungalow courts are 
interesting. 

A certain eourt was for sale 
at $55,000. It consisted of ten 
furnished bungalows and one 
two-story dwelling. Along | 
came a shrewd investor with a 
few thousand dollars in his 
pocket. A deal was made. 


The investor leased the court for 
a period of ten years for $16,000. 
In this price was included owner- 
ship of the furniture. Immediately, 
as is often the case, the two-story 
house became the investor's home. 
The ten bungalows he rents. There 
is rarely one of them empty for 
more than a few days. 

His average monthly income is 
$850. The monthly expense of 


maintenance is $300. The monthly 
net income, then, is $550. This 
profit multiplied by twelve months 
amounts to $6,600 per year. 
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Now subtracting, and putting 
aside yearly 1/10th of the investor 
original outlay, so that at the end 
of ten years he will again have $16,- 
000 to jingle in his pocket, a yearly 
net profit of $5,000 is left. In ad- 
dition to this tremendous profit on 
his investment, he has a house to live 
in, free! 

On the other hand, suppose that 
this investor had bought the court 
for $55,000. In ten years he would 
have taken in $66,000. In other 
words, his purchase price of $55,000 
would be back in his pocket, and 3 
surplus of $11,000 in the bank. 
Not bad, whichever way you 
look at it. 

Tourists in California pay, 
probably, ten dollars per 
month more than the steady 
tenant; but even in the East, 
where more or less permanent 
renters are the rule, these 
bungalow courts would be a re- 
freshing aftraction over 
small apartment. 

What are they like! Almost 
invariably there is an uneven 
number of individual bung& 
lows in a court, like the cyl 
inders of a rotary engine. 
This is true because the space 
at the end of the center-w 
will usually accommodate only 
one structure. ] 

As a rule, the bungalows in 
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one court are all alike. One row 
faces the other across a community 
center-walk, decorated in a number 
of unexpected ways. Fountains, 
tropical growth, pools, countless 
varieties of flowers, all make the 
miniature front yards pleasant and 
attractive and give an effect of a 
family patio. 

Each bungalow has a living room, 
usually equipped with a really com- 
fortable ‘‘pull down’’ bed for the 
use of guests or extra members of 
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the family. It is concealed behind 
& pair of French doors. 

There is also a real bedroom, a 
bath, and a pocket edition of a 
kitchen, with a place in one corner 
to squeeze in and eat. Actually, 
the equipment of these little court 
houses is as complete as any modern 
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hotel. A service door is placed in 
the rear, opening upon a narrow 
walk to be used by tradespeople. 
Every possible want of the tour- 
ist, or the permanent occupant, has 


been anticipated and cared for. 
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Most of the courts are furnished be- 
cause of California’s transient popu- 
lation. In cities where the popula- 
tion is mostly native, however, un- 
furnished court bungalows should 
rent as readily as furnished. 

The California courts vary in de- 
tail of exteriors. Tourists want to 
send home a picture post-card of 
their particular court which looks 
like an illustration from the Arabian 
Nights or a cliff-dwelling, or an 
Indian pueblo. 

Rarely is the architecture of these 
tiny but efficient dwellings ''pure."' 
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That wouldn't do. The attention 
which they are designed to capture 
would then be liable to escape. 

Glorified Mission and Spanish 
predominate, probably because they 
are the types with which the tourists 
are least familiar but which they 
look forward to in California. 

The Colonial courts — generally 
with unexpected, unfamiliar curves 
and swinging casement windows 
drawing attention to the otherwise 
accustomed stately atmosphere — 


beckon to those who may have an 
intrenched taste for the more con- 
servative. 

Experienced ‘‘renters,’’ however, 
with their jaded appetites for ''dif- 


ferent’’ types, and oddities in 
houses, receive the joyful jolt of 
their house-hunting lives! 
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Here on one hand is an Egyptian 
bungalow, if one can imagine such 
a delightful ineongruity, its stucco 
exterior displaying a breath-taking 
outside fireplace chimney adorned 
with a round plaque. Directly 
across the centerwalk, say fifteen 
feet away, its companion is done in 
Grecian fashion. For the purpose 
of claiming its classic origin, an urn 
is perched atop of the corner of a 
stucco hedge. 

Yet there is a touch of Gothic in 
the weird gargoyle gaping down 
from the red tiled roof-peak of the 
little entrance hood at passers-by. 
As previously stated, the archi- 
tecture of these court bungalows in 
California is rarely by any chance 
pure—but some of them are knock- 
outs! 

Up the center-walk of this grotes- 
que court a few paces, after dodging 
a tall ornamental iron lamp that 
holds forth on a foundation of 
pyramided stones one stands before, 
and partly under, a third choice of 
domiciles. It is soft, salmon pink 
in hue! Turkish, one judges. 


HIS opinion is fostered by a 

startling but really artistic 
gilded dome surrounding a baleony 
that projects over the front entrance. 
Small, fake windows, quaintly beau- 
tiful, add to the illusion. Perhaps, 
. after all, it is not Turkey but Fairy- 
land we have wandered into. In- 
side, undoubtedly, we'll find the lit- 
tle building to be really a modern, 
practical, four-room bungalow. Even 
tourists aren't seeking uncomfort- 
able places to live in, however 


briefly. The canny real estaters 


know this. 

At the farther end of this story 
book court there leans (the word is 
used advisedly) yet another unbe- 
lievable bungalow. It reminds one 
of the bromide that the farther you 
go the worse they get; only in this 
instance they become more astonish- 
ing, more like actual movie sets, for 
this leaning house has absolutely no 
elaim to order, period, or style. 

Yet one has a feeling that it does 
not entirely lack all three. It looks 
hundreds of years old, and, at the 
same time, as if it had just been 
taken off a very radical architect's 
drawing-board. 

It might have risen out of a crack 
in the adobe mud upon whieh it 
stands, so un-manufactured does it 
appear to be; so mueh a produet 
of Aladdin's lamp on a windy night, 
for no two lines are parallel, or at 


right angles to each other. If the 


owner of the court lives in this 


topsy-turvy house, the marveling 
stranger might well wonder if he be 
the Wizard of Oz. 

Its roof of shingles hasn't a 
straight line in it, and the shingles 
themselves look as if about ready to 
fall out. In places they bulge as if 
some giant within had stretched and 
eome dangerously near to poking an 
elbow through to the sky. 

For that matter, the whole bunga- 
low is misshapen. The walls are 
stone-colored stueco, and they bulge 
here and there, decidedly awry and 
lopsided. Small, oddly shaped win- 
dows appear in unexpected places. 
Half-moon dormers poke crookedly 
from the undulating roof. 

A quaint, half-hidden pool of 
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water néstles, refreshingly, in 3 
corner by the house. Ferns, art- 
fully planted part way up the wall, 
run down to the pool itself to meet 
real water-lilies afloat, within the 
cobblestone circle. A hanging iron: 
lantern swinging from an exposed 
rafter-end adds the last touch of 
romance. 

It does seem that people in other 
cities would snap a thing like this 
up over night. The Californian as- 
sures us that if it weren’t for the 
fact that he couldn’t be prevailed 
upon to leave his Golden State, he 
would carry his bungalow ideas east- 
ward, until Long Island itself would 
eventually become a veritable nest 
of odd, exotic, incongruous, yet 
highly satisfactory bungalow courts 
in the California style. 


And now— 


The Court Idea 


for 


STORES 


By Charles Alma Byers 


WELVE little shops, all on 

the ground floor and each 
possessing its own separate 

front entrance, and yet occupying 
a city lot of only forty feet street 
frontage! This perhaps sounds ut- 
terly impossible, and yet the feat 
has actually been accomplished. 


How it was done, and the quite 


charming result, is shown by the 
photograph and floor plan repro- 
duced herewith. 

It is the application of the bunga- 
low court idea to commercial build- 
ings. That is, the stores are ar- 
ranged in two rows, running at right 
angles to the street, with an open 
court between, upon which each of 
the twelve units faces. 

This court space is paved with 
cement and equipped with two elec- 
tric-light standards, one near the 
street end and the other at the rear. 
A narrow passageway, with a door 
at the farther end, connects it with 
the alley. 

Save for its broadened front and 
its similarly narrowed rear, the 
paved courtyard is twelve feet wide 
in the clear, while each row of shops 
is, in the main, fourteen feet in 
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breadth. Hence, the full forty feet 
frontage it utilized. In depth, the 
lot is 120 feet, to the alley, but the 
building is set in two feet from the 
sidewalk and set in three feet at the 
rear, with the result that it is 115 
feet deep. 


I inside dimensions, as shown in 
the accompanying floor plan, 
the two front shops are each twelve 
feet by twenty-one feet six inches 
save for their cut-off corner; the 
four middle ones on either side are 
twelve feet by sixteen feet 8 
inches, and the two in the rear are 
each twenty-one feet long by sixteen 
feet in maximum width. 

Each shop has two windows and 
a glass-paneled door faced upon the 
court, and each of the two front 
ones also has two additional win- 
dows faced directly or indirectly 
upon the street, while the ones in 
the rear have windows, as well as 8 
door each, on the alley side. 

The building is constructed of 
common brick on a concrete founda- 
tion, with the outside walls on the 
front and facing upon the court fin, 
ished with white stucco. 


The roof 
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is of composition roofing on a flat 
surface, and the trim is done in pine 
painted in greenish gray. 

The inside walls are plastered and 
tinted, and the pine woodwork, 
throughout all shops, is finished in 
gray, while the floors are of cement. 
Each shop is equipped with a toilet, 
and is otherwise complete within it- 
self in every respect. All windows 
are of plate glass, in single sheets. 

The shops are called ‘‘The Mid- 
gets, which, in view of their 
quite limited size, is doubtless a quite 
appropriate name. They are lo- 
cated in Los Angeles, California, in 
an outlying small business section. 

Lest the passerby ignore the ex- 

istence of these little bee hives of 
commerce, a large sign spans the en- 
trance to the court bearing the name 
of the group and the legend, ‘‘Little 
Shops for Big Business." A di- 
rectory of the occupants and their 
business is conspicuously displayed 
on a signboard, which at night is 
illuminated by an electric light. 


HILE in this particular case 

the shops are perhaps too 
small to be generally practical, the 
idea represented in this arrangement 
for small stores has unusually inter- 
esting possibilities, for naturally it 
ean be carried out on any scale 
desired. 

This plan of construction is par- 
ticularly adaptable to the neighbor- 
hood business district, where the de- 
mands for space are not excessive, 
and where storekeepers rely on local 
trade rather than upon extravagant 
display. 

In such a district an arrangement 
of space planned on similar lines 
to the design shown here would cer- 
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This twelve-cylinder power plant of 
commerce demonstrates how every 
foot of ground may yield its quota in 
rentals to the investor who will do 
things differently. Although the group 
has just been completed, the signboard 
shows that seven of the dozen units 
are already occupied 


tainly bring a far higher rental to 
the owner than could be secured by 
the ordinary treatment of the lot. 
The conventional building on a 
eity lot of 40x130 feet would per- 
mit of the erection of two stores on 
the street frontage, with a depth of 
from 75 to 100 feet. The remainder 
of the lot would produce no income. 


HE plan shown here provides 

for a dozen separate stores, but 
where the class of tenants desired 
would demand more space, it would 
be equally possible to provide six. or 
even four stores, which would still 
yield a far higher return to the in- 
vestor than the usual disposition of 
the property. 

The idea has been applied with 
notable success in the erection of 
arcade buildings in congested busi- 
ness districts, and for many classes 
of business the intimate atmosphere 
of a small, cosy shop is far prefer- 
able to a more expansive setting. 

Shops of this kind appeal prin- 
cipally, of course, to tenants con- 
ducting business in confections, 
gowns, Stationery, art goods, and so 
forth. and also to real estate dealers, 
barbers, manicurists, and others who 
do not require a great deal of room. 


They have the advantage of being: 


convenient of access and of having 
excellent ground-floor windows for 
displaying goods. "This utilization 
of every available foot of ground 
space brings the utmost in income. 
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Apartments in Court Groups 


ANY instances occur where 
the unit or group type of 
apartment building offers 

& practical solution of the problem 
that arises when only partial de- 
velopment of a piece of property 
is contemplated. It may be desired 
to complete the full development at 
some later time, as each unit apart- 
ment is a complete building within 
itself. 

It is of course obvious that one or 
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OMETHING of the bunga- 

low court idea is found 1n 
the treatment of apartment 
buildings described in this ar- 
ticle. Where the ground area 
is large the buildings can thus 
be given a residential aspect, 
and unity of the group ts pre- 
served by harmonizing the 
architecture. The gain is in 
better lighting and ventilating 
and greater privacy. 


more buildings may be erected in- 
dependently of each other, this mak- 
ing it possible to complete any part 
of the project without affecting the 
future development of the whole. 
When built entirely detached, 
buildings of this type do not, of 
course, utilize the ground area to 
the same extent as the apartment 
building which is built solid and in 
one operation. Additional walls 
and other extra construction work is 
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also a factor to be con- 
sidered. 

In favor of the unit type, 
however, is the fact that 
more exterior wall surface 
is made available for light- 
ing and ventilating the 
apartments, which simplifies 
planning and often results. 
in attracting those tenants 
who prefer moderate-sized - 
rooms well lighted, rather 
than larger rooms that are 
not so generous in this re- 


The apartment buildings 
which illustrate this article 
are located in Kansas City, 
Missouri, and were designed 
by N. E. Peters, architect, 
of that city. 

The development consists 
of five units grouped around three 
sides of a wide central court, thus 
giving each apartment a broad out- 
look toward the street. Reference 
to the plot plan shows that the group 
is composed of five units in which 
three different types of floor plan 
are employed. 

The buildings facing each other 
across the court are duplicates, but 
in other respects each building is 
different both in plan and design. 
All, however, bear a strong family 
resemblance as the result of making 
certain features common to all of 
them. 

The exteriors are of face brick 
trimmed with cut stone. Tile hoods 
and brick patterns also enliven the 
elevations, as do the wrought iron 
balconies beneath the French doors. 

It is interesting to note that the 


N. E. Peters, Architect 


court has been terraced or filled in 
so that the first floor level is only a 
few steps above the court grade. 

Thus, although retaining the fea- 
tures of an English basement type 
of plan, full flights of stairs leading 
from the vestibule to the first floor 
in each case are avoided by means 
of the flight of steps at the entrance 
to the court. 

This seems to result in a more 
dignified treatment for the court, 
and although an equal total number 
of steps must be clrmbed when en- 
tering the apartments from the 
street, yet many tenants prefer to 
have fewer steps within the building 
proper. 

This treatment of the court also 
lends importance to the entrance to 
the property, as it provides an op- 
portunity for elaborating this fea- 


ture by means of the piers 
and the ornamental but- 
tresses which form the rail- 
ing of the steps. 

The court itself is made 
attractive by means of the 
central fountain surrounded 
by concrete walks bordered 
with evergreens. Orna- 
mental urns and seats of 
cast cement add to the ap- 
pearance. 

The apartments in build- 
ings numbers 20, 22 and 24 
are of the four-room type 
consisting of living 
dining room, bedroom 
kitchen. Bed closets opes- 
ing from the dining rooms 
are provided, however, se 
that these apartments really 
have five-room  efficieney. 
The other buildings, numbers 21 and 
23, provide five-room apartments 
having an extra bedroom instead 
of the bed closets. 

All of the apartments have rear 
porches off the kitchens, and the 
living rooms have French doors 
opening onto the wrought iron bal- 
conies that overlook the court 
The living rooms and the dining 
rooms are separated by wide arches 
so that they appear more spacious 
than is really the case. All bed- 
rooms are located at corners to pro- 
vide cross lighting and ventilation. 

This type of construction, which 
may be traced to the California 
bungalow court idea, has been ex- 
tensively used to give tenants much 
of the atmosphere of individual 
home life plus the advantages of . 
apartment convenience. 
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Winning in the Building Game 
With Bare Hands 


Meet H. C. Thorman of San Antonio: 


His First House Rose 
From His Own Labor 


He Now Builds a Hundred a Year 


By A. 


66 - TOUGH job; I'll say so 
! —building à two-story 
eottage with your own 
" hands. That's how I got my start; 
and all I spent for labor on that first 
house of mine was $80. Then I had 
= to hustle right out and sell it, for 
every red cent I had in the world 
was tied up in those six rooms of 
wood and plaster. But I sold it, 
right enough; and then I built 
another, and kept on building more, 
and selling them right along. But 
the first one was hard sledding. 

H. C. Thorman, of San Antonio, 
Texas, was doing the talking. With 
‘a laugh that rang true to his Nordic 
type, he went on: 

„But that’s all over now. I don't 
do much of the heavy work any 
My time's pretty well oc- 
cupied looking for new areas to. de- 
velop, and thinking up new ways of 
advertising and selling what I've 
built. I put up and sold 120 houses 
in 1923, and my 1924 program calls 
for more than one hundred. It 
means selling two houses a week. 
That’s my job; and it keeps me 
plenty busy.’’ | 

One look at Mr. Thorman, and 

ou have no fear of the result. 
He'll sell those houses, and then go 
on and build more. He's been do- 
ing it for over a dozen years now, 
and his record in San Antonio has 
passed the 1100 mark. Not so bad 
for one man in a city of 175,000 
population. 

]le came to San Antonio 17 years 
ago with the munificent sum of $50. 
Today his building operations aggre- 
gate $300,000 a year. But it must 
be admitted that he began with more 
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than just that $50. He had learned 
to build houses and to build them 
well. l 

He had the powerful physique and 
muscular limbs of his Scandinavian 
ancestry. lle had the quick mind 
and keen wit of his American birth. 
And he had, too, a wife and child, 
who provided the incentive for his 
extraordinary and rapid success. 

None of them tangible assets, it is 
true, but one does not always need 
a bank rating to get along. H. C. 
Thorman proved how one could start 
on nothing a year and still make 
good. 


UCH of his preliminary train- 

ing he received in the uni- 
versity of hard knocks. He knew 
what farm work was in his kid days 
in the Ohio fields, and he left his 
eountry school at the age of 11 to 
carry papers on a newspaper route 
in Toledo. The trip was 16 miles out 
ah back, but he walked every yard 
of it. 

Then he drifted into the tinning 
and slating trade, and for a year he 
worked as helper, earning $3.50 a 
week. But he kept his eyes open, 
and learned much about building 
houses. Masonry and plumbing 
eame next on his list of early ven- 
ures, and he stil has a master 
plumber's certificate hanging on his 
offiee wall in San Antonio. 

But he yearned to build for him- 
self, and his first independent ven- 
ture occurred at the age of 18 when 
he contracted to build a house in a 
small town in Ohio. A year later he 
was known as the youngest general 
contractor in the state. 


H. C. Thorman 


The next few years saw him fairly 
started on the road to success, but he 
became dissatisfied. He took his sav- 
ings to the Pacifie Coast, but there 
it seemed his luck deserted him. 

Buffeted about from place to 
place, he arrived at last in San An- 
tonio, just as the International Fair 
was in full swing. Thorman found 
it easy to obtain work, and there his 
ability to do almost anything on 4 
building with his own hands stood 
him in good stead. It was not long 
before he was building houses for 
others, and soon came the time when 
he was able to build them for him- 
self. 

In 1911 he built fourteen houses 
on Devine street and sold them on 
the plan of $100 down and the com- 
paratively small monthly payment 
of $35 until the house was paid for. 
It was then that home-seeking people 
of moderate means centered their at- 
tention on Thorman, for here was 8 
man who could help them realize 
their dreams. 


IS plan was just like paying 

rent, and it appealed to them 
then just as the same plan, revis 
down to date, appeals to San Anton- 
ians to-day. The Devine street 
houses were so well constructed that 
they became Thorman's best adver- 
tisements. 

One lady, finding one of the 
houses locked when it was put 
on sale, went in through the cellar 
windows. She was so highly please 
with the house that she bought 1t 
the same day. Probably this ine 
dent led Thorman to open his houses 
for the inspection of the public 4s 
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soon as he constructed them,—a While the ‘‘White Block’’ still energetic methods followed the en- 

plan which developed eventually existed only on paper, in the early tire course of the project. 

into his night selling innovation, to winter, Mr. Thorman prepared a When, finally, the buildings were 

be deseribed further on. series of news stories dealing with nearly ready to be thrown open, Mr. 
The Devine street building pro- the development, whieh the news-  Thorman began a large display ad- 

gram was so successful that from papers were glad to print. The con- vertising campaign in newspapers. 


that time to the present, Thorman centration of 


has been building and selling homes 
in wholesale fashion every year. 
Although he stil takes contracts 
from people who desire his services 
in planning and constructing their 
homes, his work as a home builder 
on his ówn initiative now far out- 
strips the number of houses he 
builds on contract. 

This year's building program 


brought forth the erection of 28 
houses in.a bloek all to themselves. 


From the fact that every house is 
painted white, it has been given the 
name of the White Block.“ 

In merchandising these houses 
Mr. Thorman made use of some 
novel advertising and publicity 
methods, which reveal the direct and 
vigorous way in which he puts across 
his selling proposition. 
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this group of 


houses in one 


block, and the 
unique construc- 
tion features, 
made good copy. 

The news- 
papers followed 
the develo p- 
ment right 
through to the 
finish. When 
ground was first 
turned for the 
i m p r ovement, 
Mr.  Thorman 
saw the photog- 
raphers were 
there to give the 
story proper 
display. Similar 
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ON BROAD, PAVED 
CARNAHAN AVENUE 


You Are | Cordially Invited to Come Out 


Every Night This Week 


7 to 11 o'clock 


and inspect al gour laisnne the immaculate whita, homses- ini 
THORMAN'S WHITE BLOCK, on Carnahan Avenue. 


These houses represent the last word in modern home con- 
siruction and you can spend many protitable and emoyable 
hours inspecting them. Ofen all day today. 


mz $6650 -- 
SPECIAL TERMS DURING THIS NIGHT SELLING WEEK 
1% Per Month Uutil Paid—5% Cash 


Sold Brand New, Furnished or Unfurwished 
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4 m the White Block. In a series of night sales every 


house was disposed of 
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Labor is saved in 
drawing the plans as 
a "key" gives the sizes 
of doors, windows, etc. 


Here is the house built 
from the above plan; 
it was painted white 
as befits the units of 
the White Block 


He pointed out the desirability of 
the houses as to location, beauty and 


construction. His payment plan 


was five percent cash, and one per- 


«ent a month for the balance. 


His selling plan was one that at- 
tracted immediate attention. For 
the convenience of working people 
who could not inspect the houses 
during the day, Mr. Thorman kept 
¢hem open at night with a force of 
walesmen on hand to demonstrate 
their advantages. 

Another reason for keeping the 
houses open at night was that the 
block was located on the road to a 
popular country club, and the atten- 
tion of the people visiting this place 
at night was attracted by the bustle 
and activity going on in the new 


houses. Many sales were made to 


these people. 

The cool of the evenings, added to 
the fairyland setting of the houses, 
all immaculately white and complete 
and distinctive in their interior ap- 
pointments, won many buyers as by 
enchantment. The project was a 
complete success, and every house 
was sold within the time set for the 
period of demonstration. 

Mr. Thorman has gathered about 
him a corps of assistants who relieve 
bim of much of the detail connected 
with the business. 

In Mr. J. H. Lamm, who has been 
with him for seven years, he has 
found an able assistant. Mr. Lamm 
és particularly charged with being 
on the ground when a building is 
started and superintending its con- 


‘gtruction in conjunction with the 


contractor. Then it becomes his 
duty to stay by the house until it is 
sold. He is trouble man, too, for 
when anything goes wrong or buy- 
ers complain, the matters are passed 
directly to him for solution. 

Mr. Otto Klaus draws the plans 
for the various types of houses, and 
also sells many of the completed 
homes. Mrs. Minna Stevens, as 
manager of the office, is general in- 
formation agent, and makes many 
friends for Thorman’s homes when 
people visit the office. 

Untiring energy, superb physical 
strength, abundant mental resources 
and reserve, coupled with fearless 
aggressiveness, are some of the char- 
acteristics that radiate from the per- 
&onality of H. C. Thorman. They 


To interest office callers photographs 
of the houses were shown. These 
«ere artistically mounted on eard- 
board with floor diagram and neat 
order as in illustration shown here 
ee | 


—— — 


are some of the things that have 
made him what he is to-day,—one of 
the most successful home builders of 
the Southwest. 


HEN asked what we would 

give in the way of advice to 

young men entering the building 
field, Mr. Thorman said: 

„Where there is a will there is a 
way, is my motto," and he would 
have this spelled in capitals. ‘‘My 
advice to the beginner is to work for 
honest construction and a square 
deal. He must have personal knowl- 
edge of the building trade, and work 
from sun up to sun down. 

„When selecting a building aite 
be sure the location is right, not too 
far from the ear line. Convenience 
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to schools and churches must be 
taken into consideration, as well as 
such undesirable features as hos- 
pitals, factories or insane asylums. 

„Gas, water, sewerage, and electrie 
lighting must all be thought of. Cut 
out all overhead expenses possible 
and give long terms in financing 
eonstruction and in selling homes. 
Never foreclose on homes unless it 
is the last possible resort. 

„Be willing to make things right 
about the houses you built if things 
go wrong about them. Contractors 
and builders are human and make 
mistakes as do other people. The 
people who live in your houses are 
your best advertisers. Keep them 
eontented and pleased with your 
work, and they will boost you.”’ 
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RCHITECTURE is 
the art which so dis- 
poses and adorns the ed- 
iſices raised by man for 
whatever uses, 


that the 
sight of them may contrib- 
ute to his mental health, 
power and pleasure. 


—Lamp of Memory 
RUSKIN 


mands much consideration. 
The owner will want a window so 
placed in the wall that the room will 
not have a lop-sided or unbalanced 
appearance. It should also be so 
placed that the maximum benefit 
will be obtained in light and ventila- 
tion. 

To do all this and at the same 
time not spoil an otherwise fine ex- 
terior calls for a nice balancing of 
needs, It is here that all rules are 
said to fail; and it is precisely in 
such dilemmas that the designer is 
helped by having some rule to assist 
him in reaching a decision. 

In dealing with fronts having a 
large number of windows the best 
effect is obtained when the spacing 
between window openings is approx- 
imately equal to the width of the 
openings. 

When there are tiers of windows 
with different widths this rule holds 
in the tiers; the width of wall sep- 
arating the tiers being equal to one- 
half the sum of the widths of the 
Openings on either side. 


fifty per cent wider than the width 
of the window nearest the corner. 
The land is well supplied with 
houses in which these rules are 
neglected, yet they look well. 


N the design of apartment houses, 
hotels, manufacturing and office 
buildings, etc., the spacing of win- 
dows bears no relation to the needs 
of the occupants. 

The spacing of the windows is re- 
garded entirely from the view-point 
of the observer on the outside and 
the needs of the occupants for light 
are determined after the building is 
planned with the aesthetic in view, 
for changes are often made in parti- 
tions to suit tenants. In fact, the 
cutting up of large floor areas is fre- 
quently done after the windows are 
located. 

There are two styles of windows 
as the readers of course know, 
namely, casement and double hung 
sliding sash. Casement windows are 
in general use throughout Continen- 
tal Europe and sliding sash windows 
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That apartment house windows can be designed to look attractive from out- 
side as well as being convenient from the inside is shown in this modern 
example built at Forest Hills, New Vork 
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ing countries. 

Casement windows in England 
and the United States usually are 
called Freneh windows. Until quite 
recently French windows were used 
almost entirely in English speaking 
countries, when used at all, as en- 
trances to porches, verandas and 
balconies, being in effect completely 
glazed doors. 

The present generation is show- 
ing a decided liking for the case- 
ment window and many people pre- 
fer it to the well known and long 
used sliding sash window. 


HE French window opens in- 
ward. In northern Germany 
and along the North Sea practically 
all casement windows open outward. 
The outward opening casement win- 
dow can be made secure against 
strong winds and will keep out driv- 
ing rains, for the harder the wind 
blows the more tightly the window 
closes, 

The outward opening casement 
window is more difficult than the 
French window to clean, the latter 
being cleaned from the inside. 

Tightness against wind and rain 
is obtained in the French inward 
opening windows by excellent work- 
manship in fitting the joints and the 
placing of locking devices. Care- 
lessness in this respect is disastrous. 

Outward opening casement win- 
dows are difficult to fit with window 
Screens. If the screens are arran 
in a semi-circular form on the out- 
side they are not handsome looking. 
If they are placed on the inside of 
the window there must be openings 
through which to pass operating and 
locking devices. Inside screens must 
be taken off for cleaning the win- 
dows and, as is well known, this is à 
dirty job for sereens become 
with dust in a short time. 

It does not interfere with wooden 
shutters on the outside and it 1$ 80 

(Please turn to page 215) 


HEN windows are few in The expanse of wall at the corners are in general use in English speak- 
number their spacing de- should be, approximately at least, 
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The Eleventh Article in a Series 
By Ernest McCullough 
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As If Lifted 


from a Moorish 


Mountainside 


HE sheer white beauty of this design from 
the old Spanish, silhouetted against the 
barren background of a Western hillside, gives a 
vivid impression of the landscapes in which 
Moorish castles and cottages rise. The design is 
faultless in its adherence to Moorish form and 


line, with its tiled roof and arched entrance carry- 
ing Out the effect. The ornamentation, with its 
characteristic figuring, is also faithful to the 
Moorish style. The residence was designed and 
constructed by the De Luxe Building Company, 
of Los Angeles, California. 
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ing like a bulwark to protect 
it. The chaste beauty of the 
New England Colonial has 
been finely achieved. It was 
designed by R. C. Hunter & 
Brother, Architects, of New 
York City. 
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ELIGHTFUL in every respect is this 

house of brick and stucco erected in St. 
Louis Mo. The porch with its s loping but- 
tresses and slender columns. and the deck 
above, with ornamental iron grille, 
thoroughly harmonious feature. The interior 
conveniences of this house are worthy of close 
Study, with its provision for garbage reduction. 
a built-in wall safe, and an iro ning board in 
one of the bedrooms. An attached garage 15 also 
a feature. Altogether this design gives evidence 
of careful thought in (home dé JEN. 
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HIS house seems 

to be a veritable 
monument of the build- 
er's art. It stands at 
Lansdowne, Pa., the 
home of F. W. Layre. 
The massive columns 
and hood reflect the 
Dutch Colonial influence, 
while its wide gables and 
dormer bespeak a touch 
of old England. There is 
a finely balanced effect in 
its broad proportions. 
Heacock and Hokanson, 
Architects, of Philadel- 
phia; E. J. Kreitzburg, 
of Lansdowne, builder. 
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Better Building Being Urged 


training of young men for 

the building industry were 
the two major topies discussed at 
the third annual meeting of the 
American Construction Council in 
New York on Oct. 2 and 3. 

The convention was attended by 
representative contractors, material 
dealers, manufacturers and persons 
affiliated with the various branches 
of the building trades. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt presided. 

The keynote of the conference was 
summed up in a semi-annual state- 
ment issued by Mr. Roosevelt re- 
flecting conditions existing in the 
construction industry nationally. 

‘The outstanding feature at this 
time is a growing insistence on the 
part of the building-investing and 
home-owning public for better qual- 
ity of construction and greater re- 
sponsibility in financing and in 
other phases of building opera- 
tions, said Mr. Roosevelt. 

„This increasing demand for 
better building is accompanied by 
increasing confidence in the con- 
struction industry throughout the 
country as a whole. 

„There has not been the marked 


B ETTER building and the 


seasonal decline appearing so no- 


ticeably in the past with the coming 
of the fall and winter months. On 
the contrary the amount of new 
work contracted for and begun has 
held up for this time of the year 
unusually well. 

„This shows a very favorable re- 
sponse on the part of the public to 
the general movement to promote 
the scheduling of building opera- 
tions so as to take advantage of the 
relative slack in materials and labor 
during the fall and winter months. 

“Even a more significant fact 
stands out as to the present type of 
‘building operations. There is a 
larger ratio of commercial and in- 
dustrial structures contracted for 
than has been seen for some time, 


_ showing a tendency towards greater 


confidence on the part of business 
generally and particularly as to its 
willingness to go ahead with invest- 
ment in buildings for its own use. 

“Residential construction is still 
going forward in large volume in 
some districts but it appears to be of 
& better average type in most sec- 
tions than has recently existed. 


By The 
American 
Construction 
Council 


There has been a small recession in 
costs. 

‘The Council recommends in 
viewing the situation as a whole that 
the following specific measures be 
borne in mind by all those interested 
in any way in construction: 


66 HAT all who have to do with 

construction—from financ- 
ing and design on through materials, 
management and labor—take to 
further eradicate the evils arising 
out of construetion of inferior qual- 
ity and unsound financing. 

„That with the approach of the 
fall and winter season all who con- 
template construction of any kind 
give serious consideration to the 
scheduling of such work so far as 
possible at an early date in order to 
take advantage of the relative slack 
in demand for materials and labor 
during the winter months. 

„This will not only facilitate the 
progress of construction during the 
winter season but will also assist in 
getting ready for work later and 
thus help in maintaining construc- 
tion activities on a more even keel. 
The carrying on of maintenance and 
repair work during the so-called 


UILDING investors and the 

home owning public are de- 
manding better construction, says 
the American Construction Coun- 
cil. This means that the builder 
who has his eye on the future will 
build sanely, soundly and satis- 
factorily. The industry also de- 
mands a high record of construc- 
tion during the winter. Buder 
should strain every effort to start 
mew construction now. 
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slack season, will also help i 

mg construction activities, i 
the same time lengthen the workin 
Pa E extending the active 

ason without ov l 

8 erlapping or con- 
: „That the Building Congresses 
m various communities be encour- 
aged and extended and new ones be 
organized wherever possible. These 
Congresses represent the same idea 
for their respective localities that 
the Council does for the construe- 
tion industry nationally and as such 
are the agencies that come before 


the publie in these localities for the 


purpose of organizing and ad- 
minstering the various activities in 
their community aspects.“ 

The problem of training appren- 
tices for the building trades was dis- 
cussed by Frank Cushman, chief of 
the Industrial Education Service of 
the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. The work of the service 
eonsists of interesting various trade 
bodies throughout the United States 
in better training of mechanics, giv- 
ing financial aid to organizations 
promoting this work, and inaugurat- 
ing classes in the building trades 
in evening sessions of the public 
schools. 


LETTER was read from John 

W. Ferguson, engineer and 

contractor of Paterson, N. J.. de- 

scribing a school for bricklayers es- 

tablished two years ago in that city. 
In part the letter said: 

„We started a school for brick- 
layer apprentiees in Paterson two 
years ago. "Those in attendance 
were apprentiees indentured to em- 
ployers and sons of bricklayers who 
were learning the trade under the 
privilege granted by the Interna. 
tional Bricklayers’ organization, 
which provides that the son of any 
bricklayer is permitted to learn the 
trade by working with his father. 

„The difficulty we have encoun- 
tered in handling the indentured ap- 
prenticeship question has been the 
unwillingness of the employers to 
obligate themselves to take care of 
an apprentiee for a given period 
the claim being made that their 
work is not steady and it is too er- 
pensive to legally indenture and 
carry an apprentice th 
preseribed Beriod: M ar 


“To partially overcome this we 
have provided for the indenturing 
of apprentices by the employers on 
what is called the ''broken-time"' 
basis, the apprentiee being paid a 
proportion of the mechanic’s wage, 
varying according to the period of 
his apprenticeship. This applies to 
boys learning the trade under the 
father privilege. 

‘‘The instructors are practical 
bricklayers selected for their knowl- 
edge of the trade and their interest 
in the work of instructing the learn- 


ers and in knowing how to handle 


them. The first year of the boy’s 
apprenticeship is devoted entirely 
to the practical work. 

«If a boy shows proficiency in the 
practical work in the first year, he is 
then given an opportunity to learn 
another branch of the trade, such 
as plastering, coment work, stucco- 
ing, etc., and also receive instruc- 
tion in the technical part of the 
trade, such as plan reading, simple 
drawing, estimating and laying out 
work. 

“The aim we have in Paterson, 
and one which I think should be 
carefully considered wherever ap- 
prenticeship work is taken up, is to 
make the apprentice valuable to his 
employer as a workman at the start, 
and then give him the more ad- 
vanced points of the trade as he be- 
comes proficient in the mechanical 
work. 

In too many instances an ap- 
prentice has been started on the 
technical points before he has mas- 
tered the practical or mechanical 
side of the trade, thereby often be- 
coming dissatisfied with what he con- 
siders the ‘‘unclean’’ part of the 
trade.’’ | 


HE program brought forth 

many excellentaddresses on the 
various problems connected with bet- 
ter building. Charles G. Edwards, 
president of the Real Estate Board 
of New York, assailed the high cost 
of mortgage money as a factor in 
foreing speculative builders to erect 
structures of inferior quality. The 
mortgage bond system of present- 
day financing, he declared, con- 
cerned itself more with the charge 
for making a loan than with the 
security provided in the shape of a 
sound building. 

The subject of contractors’ bonds 
was taken up by William B. Joyce, 
chairman of the National Surety 
Company. Increasing hazards of 
the building industry, said Mr. 
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Joyce, had led his company to urge James Hartness, former governor 


its salesmen to ascertain why bonds 
should not be written for appli- 
cants rather than urge reasons for 
writing the bond. 

Addresses on the apprenticeship 
phase of the construction industry 
were made by F. W. Walker, chair- 
man of the Council's general com- 
mittee on apprenticeship; Dr. C. A. 
Prosser, chairman of the committee 
on Instruction Facilities, and Dr. L. 
S. Hawkins, director of education, 
United Typothetae of America. 


of Vermont, spoke on ''The Impor- 
tance of Engineering Construetion 
in the Economie Life of the Na. 
tion“; Hugh Frayne, general repre- 
sentative of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, took as his topie 
„Co-operation in the Building In- 
dustry’’; and addresses devoted to 
engineering subjects were made by 
John E. Lloyd of Philadelphia; 
Charles T. Main, engineer, of Bos- 
ton; John W. Cowper of Duffalo, 
and Frederick S. Greene of Albany. 


Here's a Practical Way of Teaching 


Building Construction 


in High 


HE first building construc- 

| tion course to be adopted as 

a regular four-year high 

school course has been established in 

the Roosevelt High School, Los 

Angeles, under the direction of 

Thomas Fellows, who expects that 

100 students will be enrolled for the 
course. 

This marks a definite step towards 
the solution of the apprenticeship 
problem in the United States. The 
adoption of this course as a regular 
branch of high school training, it is 
hoped, will lead many young men 
of mechanical ability to begin their 
preparation early enough in life to 
make of it a career. 

Those sponsoring the course are 
of the opinion that it will be adopted 
by other schools here and possibly 
in other cities. The movement has 
met with the approval of the South- 
ern California Chapter, Associated 
General Contractors, who see a pos- 
sibility of securing young men prac- 
tically trained for the building and 
construction industry. 

The schedule of the course for 
1924-1925 at the Roosevelt High 
School for the final three years of 
the course is as follows: 

General instruction in selecting, 
storing and use of brick, sand, lime, 
cement, rock, ete., for various build- 
ing purposes, utilizing the materials 
and construction on the school prem- 
lises. Class, group and individual 
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project work covering the everyday 
use of concrete and brick from crude 
work, such as footings, up to finished 
articles that are in common use 1n 
modern life. 

Instruetion in form work, scaffolds, 
equipment, both hand and machine, 
including combinations of brick and 
concrete. Construction methods de- 
voted to development of details, 
showing foundations, floor, walls, 
beams and plain columns made from 
concrete in various proportions and 
finishes. 


1 in individual and 
group projects in various types 
of building construction. 

Tests of sand, cement briek. Color 
work both in aggregates or as 8 color 
filler. Test and use of plaster for 
interiors and exteriors. Test of roof 
tile (clay and cement) for color and 
water tightness. 

Visiting buildings in course of 
construction. City building ordi- 
nances. Checking plans of build- 
ings in construction. Fireplace and 


chimney design. Brick and con- 


crete arches. 

Description and demonstrations 
of construction in modern building. 
Brick and concrete in cottages. 

The first year is devoted to pre- 
paratory training, including mathe- 
matics, drawing, cabinet making 82 
metal work. 
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A High School that Serves 
Many Needs. 


close to Pittsburgh, Pa., is 

located in the midst of a 
dense population, of which more 
than 85 per cent are foreigners. 
Racial customs and the many na- 
tive tongues that prevail, if per- 
mitted to run on without hindrance, 
would create in this district a thor- 
oughly alien settlement in language, 
manners and mode of living. 

The problem of Americanization, 
then, is an urgent one. Opportuni- 
ties for bringing the widely diversi- 
fied elements of the population 
together were few. There was no 
point of contact between the many 
nationalities represented where a 
common interest could be main- 
tained. 

Only in the younger generation 
eould a solution be found. In the 
publie schools, with its compulsory 
attendance, a bond could be created 
that would bring the second genera- 
tion, at least, together. If the school 
building could be established as a 
nucleus, good work could be accom- 
plished and many things beyond the 
mere teaching of the three R’s 
might be attained. 

The trustees of the Stowe Town- 


"pss eity of MeKees Rocks, 


John H. Phillips, 


Architect 


Henry Busse & Co., 


Contractor 
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fore to erect a junior high schoo 
building, which would be adapted 
to the requirements of the unusu 
problems that were presented. | 
was to be an educational institution, 
offering in addition community serv: 
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ice, social welfare, and a eivilizing 
influence. , 
inthe result of their plans is the 
West Park High School, depicted 
on these pages. From plans prepared 
by John H. Phillips, architect, of 
Pittsburgh, this building has been 
erected at moderate cost, and ful- 
fills every demand made upon it. 
The auditorium-gymnasium is the 
hub around which the greater por- 
tion of the activities radiate. It is 
busy on certain days of the week 
with gymnasium exercises and ath- 
letie events. On other days it is 
used for lectures, concerts or enter- 
tainments, and is equipped with 
radio loudspeakers so that the audi- 


Below is shown the partition system 
on the main floor between the assem- 
bly hall and corridors, by which 
means the corridors form a gallery. 
Wood panels operated by counter- 
balances are swung into position dur- 
ing the day when the halls are being 
used by classes 
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ence ean hear speeches that are 
broadcast from distant parts of the 
country. 

Choral societies, amateur orches- 
tras, athletic teams, and social elubs 
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have their regularly scheduled eve- 
nings upon which this hall belongs 
to them. Debates, lectures and con- 
certs draw as large audiences as the 
athletic events. 
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The building is 93x154 feet in 


size, with a full basement rising 
seven feet above the street level. 
; The walls are of Dennison interlock- 

ing block, and the flat roof is of 


Jobns-Manville Phoenix roofing. 

The construction of the building 
is fireproof, with reinforced concrete 
floors and metal lath interior par- 
titions. A hot air heating system 
has been installed, drawing the air 
from a height of about twenty feet 
above the ground through brick- 
lined air shafts that are provided 
with plate glass windows so that they 
can be easily inspected, and main- 
tained in a sanitary condition. 

The use to which the corridors 
are put as part of the assembly hall, 
has necessitated the installation of 
counter-balanced wire screens and 
wood panels. When the corridor is 
used as a balcony, the screens act as 
a guard rail, while during school 
hours the wood panels completely 
shut off communication with the au- 
ditorium while the corridors are be- 
ing used for the movement of classes, 


Building 
the Stone 
Church 


By John Y. Dunlop 


HE Gothic church has 
held sts own in England, 
although in America churches 
range from classic Greek te 


the modern commercial. Mr. 
Dunlop presents here the first 
of two articles on building the 
stone church. 


OTHIC masons in England 
have almost exhausted at the 
present time the possibilities 
of laying stone in small pieces as a 
building material for churches. 
They have heaped it up in towers 
which rise on open archways through 
the roof of the surrounding nave 
and transepts, tapering away in 
shell-like spires and embroidered 
with fretwork of Gothic tracery. 


DETAILS 2 


OF A SMALL 


In the construction of these com- 
munity churches they have hung 
stone aloft in the form of stone roofs 
which seem like gossamer webs of 
nature and now they are pushing 
their practice to the farthest bound- 
ary by cutting the granular stone 
to the thinness of fibrous wood or 
iron, and revel in tricks of construc- 
tion which astonish our experts. 

In the earliest of our large 
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churches the walls — of a 
rubble core between two  ashlar 
faces, but the present-day building 
with its modified ideas of the value 
of material and the cost of labor 
has gradually evolved a new method. 

For in seeking to diminish the 
thickness of the interior supports 
and of the walls it has been neces- 
sary for the architects on the one 
hand to find a mode of construction 
more homogeneous and more capable 
of resistance, and on the other hand 
to avoid the expense of labor which 
the carrying of material of large 
size involved. 


Large facing stones are, therefore, 
being more and more discarded and 
stones with thick mortar joints and 
small enough to be easily handled by 
the mason have been gradually in- 
troduced throughout the full thick- 
ness of the wall. 

Another change that has taken 
place in the great desire to lessen 
the cost of the fabric is that in the 
community church of today the face 
of the wall is only square dressed 
and the inner thickness is built of 
course rubble generally leveled up 
in 18-inch courses. 


At these level joints it is usually 
bonded to the front part of the wall 
so that the careful workman is able 
to produce in this way a structure 
which has given entire satisfaction. 


In this way church building all 


The tracery of this Gothic window is 

cut out of sandstone, and a groove cut 

in the jambs and tracery in which 

the glass is set. The roof detail shows 
a couple with a curbed rib 
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over England is really being made 
subject to the means at command. 
England today possesses great 
seams of stone which is strong and 
hard, but which splits in thin pieces, 
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The window is made weathertight by 
providing a covering plate of sheet 
or plate glass on the outside of the 
leaded glass, as shown in this detail. 


and they have been absolutely com- 
pelled to ereet their buildings with 
thin eourses of stone, thus largely 
molding the style which is shown in 
the examples of church architecture 
in the aecompanying illustrations. 
In the small village church illus- 
trated here a line drawing is given 
of a few of the details. The plan 
of the ehurch shows the building in 
one apartment with two retiring 
rooms. The nave of the church is 
arranged with open pew seats set 
parallel to the ends of the building, 
while the choir seats are arranged 
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round a platform at the end of 
which ample space has been ar- 
ranged for the organ. 

The pulpit is set up in the right- 
hand corner and convenient to one 
of the retiring rooms, which would 
be set apart for the minister. The 
Gothic tracery window, which is 
shown in the front elevation, is on 
the gable from the pulpit. The 
tracery of this window is cut out of 
sandstone and a groove is cut in the 
jambs and tracery for the glass. 

In glazing a window of this type 
the leaded glass is glazed on the in- 
side, while to make the window ab- 
solutely watertight a covering plate 
either of sheet glass or plate glass is 
put on the outside. 

In roofing a building of this type 
the general idea is a roof coupled 
with a curbed rib. The detail of the 
roof shown is a very usual type. 

The larger type of church build- 
ings are more varied in construction 
and the material plays a very ım- 
portant part in the general design 
and arrangement. 


This interesting entrance detail 
graces the stone chapel at Westbury, 
Long Island, New York, designed by 
John Russel] Pope, architect. The 
doorway is in the true Gothic man- 
ner, relieved with brick insets 


With a 
‘Touch of 
Gold 


New Building o, 
American Radiator Co. 
New York 


OVELTIES in building con- 
| N struction are not uncommon. 

They should be encouraged 
whenever attempted, as many a new 
note will be struck that will prove 
of inestimable value to the building 
industry. Those that are freakish 
soon die out. 

Architecture, from the earliest 
times, has been more or less a process 
of evolution. There is, of course, no 
distinetive American type of archi- 
tecture. We have drawn from 
every souree that looked good 
and have produced buildings 
that are really masterpieces. 

Perhaps no greater step for- 
ward has ever been accom- 
plished in building construc- 
tion than the evolution of the 
skyscraper. It is a distinctly 
American type of building. 

While all styles and varieties - 
of architecture have been ap- 
plied to the modern skyscraper 
little has been done with color. 
The colors of granite, lime- 
stone, brick in either red or 
buff, with white or cream color 
terra cotta have been the only 
colors of the predominating 
materials used for exterior 
walls of the skvseraper. Where 


concrete has! used the well 
known gr "ently re- 
lieved byv red tile. 
In N. pecially 
the ver 'seraper 
is ch. to the 
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new building regulations which re- 
quire a setback at certain heights, 
depending on the width of the street. 
This requirement was made neces- 
sary to prevent canyon-like streets 
and it has been the means of creat- 
ing many novel designs. 

As is to be expected many of the 
buildings are just plain ordinary 
affairs that are excellent types of 
good construction but showing noth- 
ing new. But once in a while a real 
novelty occurs in which the work of 
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A Real Novelty 
in Skyscraper 
Office Building 


Raymond M. Hood, 
Architect 


Hegeman & Harris, 
Builders 


the architect and builder is revealed 

as having accomplished something 

new. 

Such a creation is the new office 
building of the American Radiator 
Company, West 40th Street, New 
York City. It is located opposite 
Bryant Park, in which the famous 
New York Publie Library is located. 
With unusual propriety, this build- 
ing is not hidden in a maze of tower- 
ing edifiees and narrow streets. 

It looms majestic and serene on a 
public park, visible from Times 
Square, visible from Fifth Ave- 
nue, from Herald Square— 
from all the points where peo- 
ple most do congregate. 

And it looms black. Not 
dark, not dingy, but black. 
Black with strange lines of 
gold and gilded ornamentation 
that take the eye higher and 
higher until there is envisaged 
a glorious halo of gold, crown- 
ing the entire fabric of steel, 
concrete and brick. 

A real novelty has been 
struck in building this remark- 
able structure of black brick 
with cast, artificial stone of a 
deep golden color. The build- 
ing is remarkable—not only for 
its form which is a graceful 
tower of mixed Byzantine and 
Gothie architecture blended so 
well together that it really 
seems as if a new type had been 
produced. 
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The different setbacks give the 
chance for real ornament and the 
effect is that of a tower of a Gothic 
Cathedral way back in the Middle 
Ages. Its graceful form would 
alone attract attention, but the eye 
is irresistibly drawn to it by its 
color. 

The hundreds of little canopies 
and turrets on the top of this tower- 
ing edifice intermingle with arches 
within arches. Gold against the 
ever present black—it engages and 
intrigues the eye and evokes ad- 
rniration and applause. The effect 
is dazzling in the sunlight—the tall 
black structure with the remarkable 
touch of gold on the top. 

At night far up among the towers, 
hidden from view are powerful elec- 
trie lights, indirectly illuminating, 

through refleetors, the entire upper 
seetion of this imposing building. 
With admirable nicety the correct 
shadow is 
brought out, and gold and green and 
black vie to make of Bryant Park 
a corruscating, scintillating mass of 
color. 

With so remarkable an exterior 
we are not surprised that even the 
floor plan is something out of the 
ordinary—and so it is. The build- 
ing rises its full width of 77 ft. 
frontage to a height of four stories. 
Then there is a terrace on each side 
of the building, extending around 
the rear. 

This open space provides the 
means of giving each floor light and 
ventilation from all four sides. In 
fact, there is no portion of any floor 
that is less than 25 ft. away from 
an outside window. 

In the construction the architect 
and builders have followed the ordi- 
nary skeleton steel construction type 
with concrete floors. The exterior 
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Black and gold walls strike a new 


note in skyscraper design 


Like fabled 
King Midas 
the workman 
here is trans- 
muting the 
dull stone to 
burnished 
gold. Gold 
leaf is applied 
by a machine 
that brushes it 
on as it is un- 
rolled 


as mentioned before is encased with 
a black tapestry pressed brick made 
by Fiske and Company, of Boston, 
and the ornamental work is of arti- 
ficial cast stone provided by the 
Benedict Stone Corporation, of New 
York. 

Raymond M. Hood, associated 
with John M. Howells, who received 
first prize in the international com- 
petition for the Chicago Tribune 
building, was the architect, and the 
Hegeman-Harris Company, Ince., 
general contractor. Geo. E. Gibson 
Company, plumbing contractors, 
and Baker-Smith & Company, heat- 
ing contractors. All the fixtures, 
piping, valves, etc., for the plumbing 
and heating were supplied by the 
Crane Company of Chicago. Need- 
less to say the radiators were all of 
the American Radiator Company 
make. 

Of the unique features of this 
building, Mr. Hood says: 


The radical departure from 
standard practice arose from a feel- 
ing that so many office buildings 
are monotonous if not ugly. Monot- 
ony and ugliness in office building 
seems to come from the fact that the 
windows are actually black holes, 
and the regular spacing of these 
black holes makes a building look 
like waffles or doormats. 


'* We felt that the old problem in 
office building design demanded a 
new solution and that just as other 
architects have broken away from 
conventional treatment in certain 
direetions and raised the standard 
to higher levels, we might contribute 
a new plan of coloring which would 
make for progress.“ 

It is estimated that the building, 
including land, cost in the neighbor- 

hood of $2,000,000. 
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In the Pathway of Progress 


Old Buildings Destroyed for the New Delaware River Bridge 
Reveal Many Curiosities of Early Colonial Builders 


that the Philadelphia-Camden 

Bridge not only joins the dis- 
tunt shores of the Delaware River 
by means of one of the most modern 
of structural achievements, but also 
bridges a gap of many years between 
the types of construction employed 
in the time of our colonial fathers 
and the engineering masterpieces of 
the present day. 

The tower on the Philadelphia 
side of the bridge looks down from 
its majestie height on a part of 
Philadelphia which was the nucleus 
from which the present city has 
grown. But a project so vast and so 
necessary as the construction of this 
tremendous bridge respects neither 
age nor dignity and in order to pro- 
vide an adequate approach to the 
bridge proper, it was necessary to 
cut a path six blocks long and nearly 
a block wide through the heart of 
old Philadelphia. 


I: is an interesting coincidence 


A ticklish job in razing a building. 
The task had to be accomplished 
without damage to adjoining build- 
ings. The view shows it falling prac- 
tically within its own base area. The 
new bridge is seen in the background 


By L. C. Murdoch 


In this eondemned area stood the 
house of Benjamin Franklin which 
had to be sacrificed to modern prog- 
ress. Old Saint John's Church, one 
of the landmarks of old Philadelphia 
is also condemned. This ancient 
church, built in 1808 of brick, as 
were all the old churches of Phila- 
delphia,, was designed by Thomas U. 
Walter, noted Philadelphia archi- 
tect, who was also the designer of 
the dome of the Capitol at Wash- 
ington. 


HE church was in such good 

condition that it was at first 
planned to tear it down brick by 
brick and rebuild it on another site. 
The old academy building at Fourth 
Street, below Arch, where the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania had its be- 
ginning, was located on the border 
of the district which the bridge will 
occupy. 

With scarcely an exception all old 
houses and the comparatively newer 
ones also were built of brick. The 
bricks used in the oldest houses were 
‘‘English’’ brick, which seems rather 
remarkable when we consider the 
fact that they were built when lum- 
ber was at its cheapest, long before 
the days when forest depletion 
and forest conservation were ever 
dreamed of. 

The probable explanation of this 
is that furnaces for the home were 
not then available and brick pro- 
vided a better protection against the 
rigors of winter than the frame 
house. Also Philadelphia was no 
longer a settlement but a prospering 
city and the frugal and conservative 
citizen of that day built a sound and 
permanent home for himself and his 
children. 

William Penn himself had vi- 
sioned a city of brick interspersed 
with bits of green and his instruc- 
tions to his agent in 1684 were to 
build principally of bricks ‘‘for 
which end 1 have sent a person 
qualified to make them.“ 

Although Philadelphia has been 
known as the brick city since the 
days when it was the metropolis of 
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the colonies, it was impossible to de 
termine the exact age of these old 
houses, but many had been listed 
with old Philadelphia fire insurance 
companies for a hundred years or 
more. 

One house which the writer er 
amined in the course of demolition 
was, according to the story of the 
last occupant, at least one hundred 
and sixty years old. The house was 
two and a half stories high and was 
of a rather small type indicating 
that the original owner was a man 
of very moderate means. Despite 
this it was built with eare and of 
the best materials. Even on small 
jobs, good work pays. 

The walls were eight inch brick 
walls, the outside courses being very 
hard and the inside courses of soft 
brick. The mortar was apparently 
a sand and lime mortar and had lost 
most of its original strength. The 
exterior walls were furred and 


Houses of a hundred years ago. Rows 
of these were torn down in Philadel- 
phia to make way for the mamm 

approach of the Delaware River 
bridge. The fire insurance emblem 
may be seen between the windows 
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lathed with hand split lath and 
mailed with what apppeared to be 
hand made nails. Both the nails 


=- amd the laths were in excellent con- 


dition. 

The roof plate was made from a 
hand hewn oak beam about a foot 
thick. This beam was still very 


strong but had dry rotted in places 


and was of very little value as 
salvage. Outside of the fact that 
there was little adhesion between the 
bricks and the mortar, the walls of 
the house appeared to be in first- 
class condition." Some of the brick 
taken from this house were com- 
pared with the brick from the houses 
fifty years old and other newer brick 
and appeared to be just as strong 
and serviceable. 

A characteristic touch which 
emphasized the difference between 
the old houses of this neighborhood 
and the modern developments was 
the prevalence of brick sidewalks. 
In front of all the old houses were 
what was evidently the original 
brick pavements showing signs of 
years of use but still in good condi- 
tion. The bricks themselves were 
worn where they had been subjected 
to constant use in front of doorways 
and many frosts had spoiled the 
evenness of the surface, in places, 
but as a whole the bricks could all 
be used again. 

The brick walks lent a charm to 
the old homes which would have 
been lacking in any other kind of 
pavement. It is interesting to note 
that while brick 
has been replaced 
generally as a 
paving material, 

a large Philadel- 
phis trust com- 
pany has recently 
built an uptown 
office of brick in 
the center of the 
city and has con- 
structed the pave- 
ment of beauti- 
fully laid brick 
in Colonial style. 

This brick 
building and 
pavement, enclos- 
ed on both sides 
by limestone 
struetures and 
cement pave- 
ments, is the most 
eonspieuous, al- 
though small in 
size, of all the 
buildings in the 
neighborhod. 


Delaware Bridge in course of con- 
struction. The temporary road bri 
shown reaches the highest points of 
the steel towers from which per- 
manent cables will be hung 


HREE wrecking companies en- 
gaged in the work of demo- 
lition had paid a substantial sum for 
the material which they could sal- 
vage. All wooden beams and other 
lumber in good condition were sal- 
vaged and sold. Some old oak beams 
were in splendid condition, and the 
contractor had a blanket order at a 
high price for all he could get. They 
were considered a ehoice buy. 
The bricks were cleaned and re- 
sold at a price which was very profit- 


A venerable sacrifice on the altar of progress. Old Saint John's 
Lutheran Church, a splendid example of early American architecture, 
stood in the path of the approach of the Philadelphia-Camden Bridge. 
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able. The foreman told the writer 
that they could sell all the old brick 
they could get and had standing 
orders for it. Altogether there was 
very little material which could not 
be utilized in one way or another 
and the economnic waste was negli- 
gible. 

Practically all of the bricks which 
were salvaged from the buildings 
demolished to make possible the con- 
struction of the Philadelphia-Cam- 
den Bridge have been used or will 
be used immediately in some form 
of new construction. These brick 
have a scientific as well as a practical 
value and from them the Bureau of 
Standards and the Testing Labora- 
tory of the city of Philadelphia will 
be able to ascertain some very inter- 
esting facts. 

The Bureau of Standards has long 
been engaged in testing construction 
materials themselves and walls built 
of all kinds of structural units. The 
information and facts which are 
found and published in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Documents are 
invaluable in advancing the science 
of building and should be uni- 
versally known and considered. 

Through the cooperation of the 
Common Brick Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, the Philadelphia Brick 
Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Struetural Service Bureau, samples 
of brick from some of the old houses 
were sent to the Bureau of Stand- 
ards where they will be tested to de- 
termine their physical qualities after 
a century and a 
half or more ex- 
posure to the rig- 
ors of Philadel- 
phia's winters. 
Freezing and 
thawing tests will 
also be made on 
these brick by the 
same methods as 
are used to test 
new brick and 
much valuable in- 
formation should 
be derived there- 
from for the ben- 
efit of builders. 

Through the 
eooperation of the 
Bridge commis- 
sion as well as the 
associations al- 
ready mentioned, 
sumples of actual 
walls will be tak- 
en from old St. 
John’s Church 
and tested. 


out the country are be- 

ginning to give thought to 
the housing and domestie well-being 
of their workers, as well as to condi- 
tions that surround them while ac- 
tually at work. 

The idea is sound in principle, for 
it means satisfied workmen and cuts 
down the labor turn-over, which is 
always a large item in the conduct 
oflarge plants. In addition, the big 
man at the head of things takes 
pride in having the persons on his 
payroll live like self-respecting men 
and women. 

And the increased responsibility 
of the employee, and his satisfaction 
with his surroundings give him an 
incentive to redoubled ambition and 
enthusiasm. He works better, pro- 
duees more, seeks promotion, and 
pa it. A cycle that is beneficial to 
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Sturgis, Michigan 
Boasts an Institution 


The Interesting Story 
of the new 
Factory and Office 
of the 
Kirsch Manufacturing 
Company 


Told by 
Kenneth B. Murray 
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How Woman's Desire to Make Her Home Attractive 
by Artistic Curtaining Led to Building 


More Than a Factory— 


The way in which this highly de- 
sirable improvement in working con- 
ditions is brought about varies, of 
eourse, with the individual manu- 
faeturer and the problem he has to 
solve. In some cases a building and 
loan association is organized within 
the plant; in others, a contract sale 
arrangement is carried out. 

But whatsoever may be the plan 
of housing that is decided upon, it 
leads ultimately to the important 
thing—the building of homes. 

To the contractor, therefore, who 
is specializing in industrial construc- 
tion, no more useful study may be 


made than of the housing problem, 


for he may at any time be called 
upon to build a city. 

Such a thing happened recently 
in Sturgis, Mich, when C. W. 
Kirsch, president of the Kirsch 
Manufacturing Company, operating 
three huge plants in Michigan and 
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This is not ant of a summer hotel. It is the employees’ promenade of the Kirsch Manufacturing Co.'s 
factory, St gan. In its provisions for the comfort, recreation, and well-being of the workers 
this plant is “more than a factory”—“it is an institution” 
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Canada, decided that he would aid 
his employees in their efforts to 
secure better homes. 

The housing plan that was begun 
a little more than a year ago in- 
cluded the erection of a hundred 
houses of various sizes and designs. 
A full deseription of the seven types, 
with photographs and floor plans, 
will be published in a future issue. 
It will interest all builders. 

The factory, meantime, had grown 
into a real institution. 

A recent three-story addition to 
the Sturgis plant provides recreation 
rooms, studio, club rooms, swimming 
pool, bowling alleys and ballroom. 
This plant, having been completed 
only recently, is worthy of study as 
a model of factory design and con- 
struction. 

The main building of the new sec- 
tion houses the administration of- 
fices and employees’ rooms. It is 
5515 by 218 feet, of concrete and 
brick construction, three stories 
high. The first floor contains a tool 
room, and a wing that gives a V- 
shaped aspect to the group is oc- 
cupied by a freight platform. 

In the rear is a swimming pool, 25 
by 40 feet, with terra cotta trim, 
non-slip guards, life rails, and foot 
rests. A large gallery for specta- 
tors is provided, and adjoining are 
commodious locker rooms and shower 
baths for men and women, with walls 
finished in pressed brick. 

The second floor is devoted to 
offices, with a cafeteria, dining room, 
recreation and sitting room, and a 
large kitehen and supply room. The 
kitehen is completely appointed in 


every particular, with white enamel 
cabinets, tile wainscoting, and sani- 
tary appliances and service tables. 

The dining room has a number of 
tables tastefully grouped, with in- 
dividual electric lamps; and the 
cafeteria, where most of the em- 
ployees take their meals is roomy 
and attractively furnished. The 
lounging room is luxuriously equip- 
ped to provide the utmost relaxation 
for the workers. Two billiard tables 
are provided and radio equipment 
installed. 

A promenade or dining porch for 


The buildings of 
the Kirsch Manu-- 
facturing Com- 
pany at Sturgis, 
Mich., house 350 
workers. In the 
foreground is 
shown the latest 
addition, the new 
administration 
building 


use in summer occupies the angle of 
the V on this floor, and the 
above the freight platform con- 
tains a bowling alley with automatie 
pin setters and a gallery for specta- 
tors. 


The administrative offices are ar- 
ranged on both sides of a palatial 
eorridor in which architectural de- 
sign and the decorative art have 
combined to provide an atmosphere 
of repose and luxury. Entering the 
reception hall from the elevator, one 
sees the vista of the corridor 100 
feet long, lined with potted plants 
and ferns, and furnished in wicker, 
with wide divans, comfortable chairs 
and magazine tables, and lighted by 
ornamental floor lamps. At the en- 
trance is an information desk with 
& switehboard connecting with the 
private offices. 


These flank the corridor on either 
side— private offices for the presi- 
dent, vice-president, sales manager, 
department heads, and large rooms 
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This view looking down the main corridor of the administration floor gives 
but a hint of the lavishness that characterizes the Kirsch plant 
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The palatial corridor, the administrative offices and recreational rooms 
for employees are located on 2nd floor. Entering the tile reception 
hall from the elevator in front one has a far reaching view of cosy 
chairs, potted plants and ferns—a real drawing room effect. On both 
sides are arranged the private offices of the executives and department 
heads. The remainder of the floor is devoted to dining rooms, a 


clubroom and bowling alleys 
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and accounting department, sample 
rooms, supply and mailing divisions, 
and a fireproof vault of reinforced 
concrete. 

The floors are of Asbestone and 
the partitions of steel lath, with ma- 
hogany finish in the corridor and all 
private offices. The walls and ceil- 
ing of the corridor are panelled, and 
glass doors open into the various of- 
fices. 

-On the third floor are work rooms 
and a combination gymnasium, 


A plunge in the swimming pool is not 
the least of the advantages of belong- 
ing to the Kirsch organization 
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lecture hall and ballroom for em- 
ployees. This room is illuminated 
at night by ceiling lights and has 
hardwood flooring. Gymnasium 
equipment is stored in an ad joining 
room when not in use. 

The wing on this floor contains an 
open air promenade covered with a 
gaily painted canvas deck, and 
edged with a low brick parapet. 
Tables for the serving of refresh- 
ments are provided and the walls 
are well supplied with benches 


The kitchen provides the last word in 
immaculate appointments. Tile wain- 
scot and enamel fixtures are features 
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The employees’ combination lecture hall and ballroom is a feature of 


7 the top story of this building. Its use is not confined to the men and me sou | 
„women of the Kirsch plant, for here the younger set of Sturgis hold „„ n 
their dances and entertainments. A moonlight evening on the m esi P 4 f 
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| Potted plants ornament the prome- A free dispensary where first aid 
ei nade and lights fixed in the parapets is administered is in charge of a 
án make it available at night. graduate trained nurse, and an in- 
a Below in the engine room is a di- firmary occupies an adjoining room. 


rect connected generator set provid- 
ing power for the plant, with a 
water softening system, air com- 
pressor, and a filtering, heating and 
a sterlizing apparatus for the swim- 


é ming pool. Ultra-violet ray sterlizers 
5: are used. 
1 The five ball across the table! The 
i young blades of Sturgis take their 
í sports in a healthy environment 

and clean atmosphere 
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The factory rooms and stock rooms 
are designed to provide ample space 
for workers and all safety appliances 
are installed. 

The architect of this ideal factory 
was Ernest S. Batterson of Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 


Gala social events of Sturgis have 

their setting in this ball room and 

lecture hall. It is also used as a 
gymnasium for employees 
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Just a 
Plain Stucco 


House 


In this Modified Italian 
Design Simplicity Reflects 
= Good Taste 
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Building. Age and < 
National Builder ^ 
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By R. C. Hunter & Brother 2 
Architects |o y 


With a Perspective Section 
Drawn By 
Samuel R. Bierman 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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PLAIN, substantial house 
without ''gingerbread'' of 
any kind. A house that will, 

as the years go by, require little in 
the way of repairs. Its appearance 
is simple, and its architecture, in a 
modified Italian style, renders it 
suitable for any surroundings. 
The stucco walls, untouched by 
needless ornamentation; the un- 
broken hipped roof with broad, 
overhanging eaves, and the recessed 
entrance with balcony above are all 
in keeping with the design. The 


house sets close to the ground, giv- 
ing it a solid and substantial char- 
acter, and one of pleasing propor- 
tion. 

The walls are of terra cotta block, 
with a stucco exterior treatment of 
fine texture, as is preferable for a 
building facing a city street. Tinted 
in an appropriate color scheme, such 
a house will win interest and ad- 
miration. 

Stucco ean be colored either by 
the use of colored sand or with min- 
eral pigment. Colored sand or stone 
chips combine with the cement to 
produce an unfading tint of fine- 
ness and delicacy. The use of this 
combination also enhances the beau- 
ty of the stucco texture. 


Where a pebble or large size ag- 
gregate is used in place of sand, ad- 
mirable color effects can be achieved 
by bringing the stone out into bold 
relief against the cement back- 
ground. This can be accomplished 
either by throwing the stones or 
pebbles into the finish coat of stucco, 
or by combining them in the mix 
and bringing it to the surface after- 
wards by scrubbing or treating it 
with acid. | 

By the first system, the aggregate 


‘should be applied as soon as the fin- 


the proportions should be one part 
cement, one and one-half parts sand, 
and one and one-half parts aggre- 
gate of one-eighth to one-quarter 
inch. The wall should be permitted 
io dry for 24 hours, after which the 
cement ean be washed from the pro- 
jeeting stones with a sponge dipped 
in a one-quarter solution of muriatic ` 
acid. Clear water will remove all 
traces of the acid. 

The house shown here, with a 
smooth sand finish tinted to a deli- 
eate pink, shows off to excellent ad- 
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ish coat is on, and one-quarter inch 
stone chips are most suitable for the 
purpose. About 15 pounds of ag- 
gregate are required per square yard 
of surface. When the chips have 
adhered to the wall, they should be 
pressed in with a wooden float. 

If the method of combining the 
aggregate in the mix is to be used, 


LUE Print Plans and 
Specifications of many 
Beautiful Homes of Mod- 
erate Cost can be supplied at 
a nominal price by BUILDING 


AGE AND NATIONAL BUILDER, 
239 West 39th Street, 
New York. 


vantage against its background. 

A tile entrance leads into a cen- 
tral hallway, to the left of which 
the living room spans the entire 
depth. A massive fireplace stands 
between French doors that lead to 
the tile-paved living porch. The 
dining room, kitchen and pantry oc- 
eupy the other side of the house, 
with a large closet opening from the 
kitchen. 

A cellar under the entire house 
accommodates the laundry, heating 
plant and storage rooms. In the 
construction of this house no furring 
is used, but the walls are coated 
with a dampproof compound under 
the stucco to prevent moisture pene- 
trating the walls. 
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Half Timbered 
Gables 
Feature This 
English Home 
Design. 


e. FRANT ELEVATION - 
HERE is something of the pastoral in the at- 
l mosphere surrounding the English cottage, 
with its multiformed gables, and stucco and 
half timbered exterior, no matter where it may be lo- 
cated or what may be its surroundings.. A breath of 
the English meadows and the fragrance of English 
roses seem to hang about it. 

The timbered work eonveys the idea of rusticity, 
which is a pleasing relief on city streets, and alto- 
gether there is an agreeable variation from the con- 
ventional designs inherited from America’s early 
colonial traditions. 

This house of two and a half stories contains six 
rooms and attic, and will not crowd even a small 
lot. The porch projects slightly on two sides and thus 
gives the advantage of a view four ways. The living 
room is entered direct from the porch. The stair- 
case, which rises from the living room, can be made 
into a distinctly ornamental feature. 


Card Board Model Helps 


Visualize This Home 
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es Picturesque 
Italian Style 
Adapted 
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Two Modern Home Designs 
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p ISIONS of Florentine TALIAN Renaissance 
s days and Venetian adaptations have won 

nights are inspired by the consistent favor in Amer- 


Italian villa, and wherever 
this exotic creation arises 
there 4s a sense of luxury 
and ease and the solid com- 
forts of life. It is a feel- 
ing of eziravagance gained 
at minimum cost. 


PACIOUS roominess is the prevailing char- 
acteristic of this house, which for all its wide 
expanse contains only seven rooms. The 

formal entrance leads from a tiled hint of a porch 
to a wide center hall which gives entrance to the 
rooms on either side. 

The living room occupies one entire wing, with a 
massive fireplace and casement windows leading to 
the main porch, which is paved in tile. The dining 
room and kitchen occupy the other side, with a com- 
modious rear entry containing the refrigerator. 

Upstairs are three bedrooms and a sewing room, 
with a large linen and clothes closet leading from the 
master bedroom. 
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ica, and where the space of 
the ground permits, such a 
house can be built to ad- 
vantage. A formal garden 
must accompany the house 
if it as to be really true 
to type. 
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Eliminating Fire Risks in the 


Attached Garage 


HE type of city residence 
| | with garage attached is be- 
coming a frequent sight in 
better class residential districts. 
The convenience of being able to 
step directly into one’s car without 
the necessity of going out in bad 
weather is a factor in favor of this 
type of construction, and economy is 
also served by incorporating the 
garage in the dwelling. 

With these advantages, however, 
is the always present fire hazard, 
and the builder should emphasize 
the necessity for extreme caution 
on the part of the home owner when 
he is called upon to erect a residence 
with garage attached. 

If the argument for mere safety 
is not convincing, it can be pointed 
out that insurance costs mount 
rapidly where the least element of 
fire risk exists. Mortgages, also, are 
more difficult to place on buildings 
that are not inspector-proof. 

With these considerations in 
mind, it will be profitable to regard 
just what element of danger exists 
in the attached garage, and provide 
in advance to avoid it. The chief 
hazard is the communication be- 
tween the residence proper and the 
garage, as it is through this door- 
way that the flames will most easily 
spread. This entrance must be pro- 
tected by a swinging, self-closing 
fire door, if the construction is to 
meet the approval of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Rules for the construction of an 
attached garage have been prepared 
for the information of builders by 
Ira H. Woolson, consulting engi- 
neer of the board, and chairman of 
the Building Code Committee of the 
Department of Commerce. They 
are as follows: 

Garage floors shall be of concrete 
or equally fire resistive and im- 
pervious material. For convenience 
in cleaning and to prevent danger- 
ous accumulations of water, oil or 
greases, all parts of the floor should 
drain naturally. 

Walls and partitions shall be built 
of brick, hollow tile, concrete block, 
or gypsum block four inches thick, 
or reinforced concrete three inches 
thick. 

As a minimum requirement, walls 


NSURANCE costs and 
general considerations of 
safety dictate that the fire 
hazard be reduced to a mini- 
mum. The fast spreading 


fashion of including the ga- 
rage in the home makes this 
subject especially important 
to the home builder at the 
present time. 


may also be constructed of wooden 
studs spaced 16 inches center to 
center, with metal lath attached out- 
side and inside. The outer lath is 
to be plastered and back-plastered 
with Portland cement stucco, and 
the inner lath plastered with 34 inch 
Portland cement or gypsum plaster. 

For interior partitions separating 
the garage from the rest of the 
dwelling, 34 inch Portland cement 
or gypsum plaster on metal lath, on 
both sides of studs spaced 16 inches 
apart, is satisfactory. 


HE combined floor and ceiling 

construction above the gar- 
age shall be unpierced, and shall 
have a fire resistance of one hour. 
The same rule applies to the roof 
when the garage is attached to the 
side of the dwelling. Ceiling or 
roofs of reinforced concrete, or some 
other type of incombustible con- 
struetion that meets the fire test, are 
best and most reliable. In the ease 
of true built-in garages, a good, in- 
expensive overhead construetion is 
as follows: 

Ordinary 2-ineh or thieker floor 
joists may be used, spaced not more 
than 16 inches, center to center, and 
properly bridged. The ceiling 
should be of heavy metal lath weigh- 
ing not less than 3 pounds per 
square yard, and Portland cement 
or gypsum plaster not less than 34 
inch thick. 

The metal lath is to be attached 
to the joists by six-penny nails, 
driven nearly home, and the heads 


. turned over against the lath, and is 


to be bent down 6 inches along 
the walls on all sides and securelv 
attached to them. The flooring 
above the ceiling is to be double, of 
78-inch rough and finished floor 
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boards, with a layer of asbestos or 
other high grade floor felt between. 

When a garage is located beneath 
a dwelling, all outside doors and 
windows with their frames and sash 
shall be of standard fireproof con. 
struetion, and glazed with wired 
glass. 

It is important that such devices 
should be installed in metal frames, 
and that the same hardware be used 
as that with which they were 
equipped when tested. If not, they 
may fail during a fire. Fire doors 
are made in both swinging and slid- 
ing types, and many of the former 
are as artistic as wooden doors. 
Wired glass glazing is required in 
all outside windows and doors to 
prevent flames from a fire in the 
garage from breaking through and 
endangering the strueture or win- 
dows above. 

Openings from a dwelling into a 
garage shall be restrieted to a sin- 
gle doorway. This opening shall be 
protected by a standard swinging, 
self-closing fire door, with approved 
fire-resistive frame and hardware. 
No glass shall be permitted in such 
a door. 

A self-closing fire door is one that 
normally swings shut by a mechani- 
eal device. A swinging door is re- 
quired because it fits closely into its 
frame, and thereby prevents passage 
of heat and smoke when attacked by 
fire. Wired glass is not allowed in 
this door because it is liable to 
soften and sag from its fastenings 
at a temperature of about 1,600 de- 


.grees Fahrenheit, which is a heat 


easily produced by burning gasoline 
or oil. 


W a doorway connects with 
a cellar or basement on the 
same or lower level in which there 
is any heating device or gas 
fixture, the door sill shall be raised 
at least one foot above the garage 
floor level, or the doorway shall lead 
into a vestibule which connects with 
the cellar or basement by a second 
door. 

This is to prevent fumes from gas- 
oline which may leak or be spilled 
upon the floor from reaching a fur- 
nace fire or gas light that might be 
in a lower part of the building. 
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Attached Garages 
to These Two 


Designs 
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Robert L. Stevenson 
Architect 
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For the chauffeur’s use living rooms and garage are well 
combined in this plan 
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A Cleverly Designed Brick Exterior 
for This Five-Room House 


Designed Specially for Building Age and National Builder 
By Architects Small House Service Bureau 


HIS small five-room house has a sort of 
real homey feeling. It seems to fit in 
its plot as if it really belonged there. 

By a special arrangement these working 
drawings, ete. are an exclusive feature of 
BUILDING AND NATIONAL BUILDER. They repre- 
sent a special design created for the benefit of 
our subscribers and they have been bought and 
paid for on that basis. They have never be- 
fore been published in any book or magazine. 

The Architect’s Small House Service Bureau 
was retained by BUILDING AGE AND NATIONAL 


BUILDER for this service because it represents 
a high authoritative service pertaining to small 
houses. 

The Bureau is a national association of ex- 
perienced architects of standing who are inter- 
ested in good design and construction rather 
than obtaining monetary benefit. It is con- 
trolled by the American Institute of Architects 
and endorsed by the U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 

The combined experience and skill thus made 
available to builders of small houses is ap- 
proached by no other agency. 


^ Blue Print Supplement for Complete Plans 
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Blue Prints on Pages 129 to 136. 
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Profitable Winter Work 


How Builders Can Keep Busy During the Winter Months 


OST of us a few years ago 
M were content to make the 
most of the nine or ten 
months of the year when outside 
building ean go on uninterrupted. 
Then, in the dead of winter, we 
would ''rest up, do odd bits of re- 
pairing about our own home and do 
a lot of reading. 

Today, the enterprising builder 
sees to it that he and his men are 
busy throughout the year. True, 
the force is usually reduced a little 
during winter, but there should be 
enough work on hand for those re- 
maining. 

Circumstances play a big role in 
the situation. A community enjoy- 
ing a building boom and of sufficient 
size, needs builders for every work- 
able day. But the small town offers 
a real risk. The lumber dealer may 
throw a monkey-wrench in public 
Opinion and say that prices will drop 
in spring. Then, everyone who had 
intended to start a home or barn or 
poultry house, will decide that he 
had better wait a few months. Yet 
a builder or contractor who has built 
up a reputation and record for 
honest opinion and services, should 
be able to butter his bread as liber- 
ally in December as in July. 

Supposing you have put up three 
or four houses this past year. You 
know there are days even in the dead 
of winter when one can work outside 
at your regular trade. Other days 
may follow when it is impossible to 
do any outside work, but if you have 
a house nearing completion, with the 
windows and doors in place, inside 
work can go on, with some heat, in 
comfort. 


An enclosed house is the place to 
work in stormy weather 


By Dale R. Van Horn 
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Mr. A. N. Robertson, above, of 
Lineoln, Neb., is a contractor who 
uses his head. Just now he is erect- 
ing several modest homes—all mod- 
ern and of 5 and 6 rooms each, in 
the east side of the town. Last fall 
he contrived to contract for several 
houses at once. 

He first dug the basements for all 
of them and put in the foundations. 
Then he hurried one house through 


Heating the blocks and mortar makes 
foundation laying easy in winter 


nearly to completion. Another was 
started. When bad weather came 
along, work was resumed on the 
house already enclosed; when the 
days were mild, he shifts his erew 
to an open job. Thus, he has, 
simultaneously, four or five build- 
ings growing at once and all at dif- 
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ferent stages so that a maximum 
amount of time can be put in. 

He told me the other day that he 
had lost but two weeks during the 
entire year of 1923 and his work is 
so shaped now that he may even re- 
duce this record. 

Each building site should be con- 
sidered from every angle. You can 
put in a basement wall in cold 


weather with less risk when the land 


slopes to the south, or is in some 
way sheltered, than if the ground 
slopes to the north or is unprotected. 
Walls ean be laid in safety even in 
freezing weather if suitable pre- 
cautions are taken. 

Heating the blocks before they are 
laid helps. Build a small fire and 
lay the bloeks about it until they are 
almost hot to the touch. If the 
mortar is warmed through by 
adding either hot water to the mix 
or heating the aggregate and cement, 
and this used to lay bloeks which 
have also been warmed, the mortar 
will have time to set before frost ap- 
proaches. Straw can be packed into 
the space behind the wall and the 
front covered with an old canvas. 

An old topsy stove will help heat 
sand and gravel easily, Set it up 
on the job, with the legs removed 
and with one or two sections of pipe. 
Pile the sand about it on three sides, 
leaving the draft open. By keeping 
a fire in the stove and stirring the 
sand now and then, the work can 
go on constantly. Practice will 
show just how hot the materials 
should be. This method is intended 
only for the small job. 

The other day we happened on a 

(Please turn to page 175) 


Canvas coverings over windows make 
it possible to work indoors in winter 
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IRST impressions are impor- 

tant; so let the entrance to the 
house or garden convey the utmost 
of beauty, harmony and homeiness. 
Here we show some truly effective 
designs in concrete and wrought 
iron, in brick, in natural stone, and 
a very pleasing one in simple white 
palings. 
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Subscribers 


JOURNAL, NATIONAL Bumper and 

THe PERMANENT BUILDER take their 
place before the building trades as one united 
magazine. From the merger of all these pub- 
lieations has sprung Bumpine AGE and Na- 
TIONAL BUnDER— and this is its first issue. 


B AGE and Tue Bumpers’ 


Never before in the history of industrial 
journalism in America has a business paper 
reached so large a paid audience—an audi- 


ence so big that from it there might be one. 


or more readers in every village, hamlet and 
town in the United States! There are more 
than 65,000 of you who have paid to get this 
magazine. 


We feel keenly the responsibility of lead- 


ership. We shall try to measure up to that 


responsibility. We shall spare neither effort 
nor expense to justify the confidence you 
have placed in us. 


We would like you to take a personal pride 
and a personal interest in this, your publica- 
tion and ours. With your aid an immeasur- 
able influence can be exerted throughout the 
construction field that will make for the wel- 


fare of each of you, for the benefit of the en- 


tire building industry and of the nation. 


Bound AGE has been published since 
1879. NATIONAL BUILDER and its predeces- 


(TE 


HD 
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sors date back to 1864. PERMANENT BUILDER 
was born in 1916. Each has an individual 
reputation for excellence, quality and influ- 
ence. So BurLDING AGE and NATIONAL Bump- 
ER has the combined prestige of age and ac- 
complishment. But we know that we will be 
measured solely by our future work. 


We face that fact with supreme confidence 
that our combined experience, equipment, 
connections and resources will help us to give 
new meaning to journalistie usefulness. 


Subscribers for BuiLDINa AcE and THE 
BUILDERS’? JOURNAL or NATIONAL BUILDER 
or THE PERMANENT BuILDER will receive 
Burpine AGE and NATIONAL Burpee for the 
unexpired portion of their subscriptions. Sub- 
scribers for more than one of these papers 
will receive BuiLDING AGE and NATIONAL 
Buiter for a total of the combined periods 
for whieh they have made payment. 


Service to our readers will always be our 
first aim, and to this end neither hard work 
or expense will be spared. We have the 
assistance of an able, loyal, and trained staff. 
They are always at your service. 


Sincerely, 


EprroR-IN-CHIEF, 
BUILDING AGE and NATIONAL BUILDER. 


BUILDING AGE and 
NATIONAL BUILDER 


Creating the Shopping Habit 
Among Prospective 
Home Owners 


HE dealer in building ma- 

l terials who confines his busi- 

ness getting efforts to con- 
tractors is missing a rich field which 
is open to him amongst home owners 
and intending builders. In large 
cities the hardware store has largely 
taken the place of the material 
dealer in serving the local demand 
for small quantities of building ma- 
terials. 

The enterprising merchant of lum- 
ber and millwork can do much to 
multiply his sales by going after 
business in quarters remote from the 
contractor’s or architect’s office. 

Aggressive merchandising will go 
in any town, no matter how small it 
may be. Make an effort to sell goods 
to every possible purchaser in your 
market, and your business will show 
an increase by spurts. The material 
dealer who cultivates every possible 
outlet for sales will never be at the 
end of the procession. 

A proof of how readily this can be 
accomplished is to be had in a study 
of the new office and salesroom of 
the C. E. Andrews Lumber Com- 
pany, of New Bethlehem, Pa., and 
their methods of attracting the gen- 
eral public. 


By E. J. Welsh 


This eompany has been in business 


for 56 years. For years past the gen- 
eral office was located on the main 
business street, some distance from 


the yard. When a new office was 
planned, it was decided to make it 


so attractive that it would draw 
people to the plant, and that busi- 
ness would grow in consequence. 


The new building took the form of 
a model house, of which plans and 
photographs are shown here. The 
idea was to keep before the publie 
at all times a eonerete evidence of 
the beauty and economy possible 
with sound construction. The ma- 
terials used were all quality prod- 
ucts, but the price was carefully 
eonsidered for the average purse. 


The office lobby, . * * 
shown to the IE 

right, is an invit- 
ing place for the 
home shopper. Its 
beamed ceiling, 
brick fireplace 
and attractive lin- 
oleum floor give 
it a comfortable, 
livable air. One 


is tempted to pro- 

duce his check- 

book and sign 
then and there 


The general office 
follows the style 
of the lobby in de- 
sign and furnish- 
ing. There is 
nothing formal or 
forbidding about 
it. Convenient 
and pleasant sur- 
roundings give the 
purchaser confi- 
dence and willing- 
ness to buy 
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The building serves both as an 
office and as a display room. On the 
first floor is the yard office, a pleas- 
ant homelike lobby, the general 
offices, two private offices and 
stenographer’s room. The second 
floor contains five living rooms and 
bath, providing a permanent exhibit 
for Andrews products, and also giv- 
ing an excellent demonstration of 
wise and tasty home planning. 

These demonstration rooms are 
open to the public during business 
hours, and on Saturday evening, 
and are being visited continually by 
persons who contemplate purchasing 
or erecting a home. Here the pros- 
pect may see and learn before he 
buys, and know in advance exactly 


what his money will bring in value, 

quality, service and artistic effect. 
The building is 28x40 feet in 5%. 

with concrete foundation, resaw ex- 


terior and shingle roof. The er 
trance steps are of brick laid on end 
and the Colonial poreh has latticed 
sides. . 
The lobby has a beamed ceiling 
and the floor is covered with lin- 
oleum of an attractive pattern. In 
this room is a massive table on which 
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In the basement display room one 
may see many varieties of building 
materials. Just like a department 
store—panels, flooring, siding, roofing, 
brick and tile for inspection 


plan books and other literature is 
kept; several comfortable chairs; a 
mantel with built-in bookeases on 
either side; the pretty Colonial stairs 
leading to the second floor; and 
French doors opening into the gen- 
eral office. No more appealing or 
‘‘homey’’ effect could be imagined 
in any office than is evident here. A 
spirit of inviting cheerfulness is ap- 
parent on all sides. 

The second story, as the plan 
shows, contains two bedrooms, 
kitchen, dining room, living room 
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Office Plan of the Model House Model Apartment, Second Floor 


and bath. These rooms are beauti- 
fully furnished, and each contains 
items of built-in woodwork appro- 
priate for that particular room. 

As the C. E. Andrews Lumber 
Company operate a planing mill of 
their own, many of their designs of 
special millwork are featured in 
these rooms. "Their own mill is ex- 
tensively equipped and turns out 
special millwork of all kinds. 

One of the bedrooms is equipped 
with a eombination hanging closet, 
dressing table, and tray case. The 
flooring in this room is elear maple. 
The seeond bedroom is finished in 
wall board, to demonstrate the value 
of this material for all purposes. 
The trim is plain, square Arkansas 
soft yellow pine; the flooring of oak 
strips; and the doors are all two 
pane] designs. 

In the bathroom is a medicine 
ease. This room is floored with clear 


This is how the "Place to Shop for 

a Home" looks from the street. The 

first floor contains the offices, while 

above is a neatly furnished demon- 
stration home 


white oak, and the tiled wainseoting 
is of Keene's cement. Opening off 
the hall is a linen ease. The doors 
in the hall which open to the differ- 
ent rooms, are equipped with differ- 
ent styles of hardware to show the 
various selections. 


The kitchen is a model of conve- 
nienee. It is equipped with kitchen 
dresser, work table, ironing board. 
This room is excellently planned and 
always proves to be the center 
of interest to women who visit 
the Model Home.“ 

In the dining room is a 
china closet in one corner. 
French doors lead to the liv- 
ing room. The flooring of the 
dining room is white oak. The 
woodwork is the plain back 
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band design of Arkansas soft yel- 
low pine. This room is quite appeal- 
ing to the prospective builder. 

The living room is large and 
cheerful, with its inviting fireplace, 
and tastefully decorated walls. Off 
the living room is a dining alcove, 


which is a popular feature in the 


modern home. 

The lighting fixtures, furniture, 
carpets, and all other furnishings 
are tastefully chosen and beautiful 
in every respect. One could not 
imagine a more complete or elegant 
display, or one which would possess 


The Andrews’ 
plant furnishes 
sash, doors and 
millwork of all 
kinds. The build- 
ings are new and 
well ventilated, 
and workmanship 
under these con- 
ditions is of the 
best. A modern 


dry kiln keeps the 
stock in good con- 
dition at all times. 


xd 
A five-room 
demonstration 
apartment 
forms part of 
the Andrews' 
sales plan. 
These views 
show with 
what taste they 
are furnished 


greater appeal for the 
man or woman interested 
in building a new home 
or remodeling one. 

One of the outstanding features of 
the exhibit is the basement display 
room. Here everything imaginable 
in the building materials line is dis- 
played. Just as in a department 
store, the goods are attractively ar- 
ranged so the customers may inspect 
each article and see and know the 
difference in quality and grade of 
materials. 

Panels of many different kinds of 


Skilled workmen 
in the planing mill 
are busily engaged 
in turning out all 
kinds of material 
for home building. 
All of the machin- 
ery is electrically 
operated, and the 
equipment is of 
the most recent 
and up to date 
pattern and style 
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woods line the walls, each 


shown, and siding, shingles, 
roofing, 
cement, lime, sand and gravel, 
wall board, tile, paint, nails, 
hardware, fireproofing, flue lin- 
ing—everything, in fact, in 
the building line. 

A booklet entitled ** A Place 
to Shop for a Home,'' pub- 


lished by the C. E. Andrews Lumber 
Company, summarizes the motives 
back of the plan. 

„Our house demonstrates that it 
is possible, with the right kind of 
materials, to build a small house of 
lasting value and beauty at reason- 


able cost. The materials are not 
elaborate nor costly, but they are 
good. They are the materials that 
give the homebuilder maximum 
value for his money. 

In speaking of their ‘‘ Model 
Home“ office, Mr. P. C. Andrews, 
treasurer of the C. E. Andrews 
Lumber Company said: 

We only regret that we do not 
have a community to serve of nearer 
50,000 than 5,000. We expect, how- 
ever, to advertise consistently in all 
the adjoining eounties and with the 
ever inereasing use of automobiles, 
we feel that our offiee will prove to 
be of sufficient attraetion and inter- 
est to make it well worth people 
coming to see.’’ 


marked as to kind amd grade. 
Flooring of various kinds is 


lath, wall plaster, 
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NEW HOMES FOR OLD 


In remodeling old homes, modern con- 
venience and beauty can easily be pro- 
vided in every unit of their plumbing 
and heating systems. To replace worn 
out orantiquated fixtures, there are new 
Crane appointments of all types. 


There are also Crane fixtures designed 
for close quarters which make it possible 


to convert a closet, a sewing room or a 
small bedroom into an extra bathroom. 


You are cordially invited to call at any 
of the Crane Exhibit Rooms and exam- 
ine these fixtures. Or write for * Plumb- 
ing Suggestions for Home Builders," 
illustrating and describing Crane fixtures 
that fit every need and pocketbook. 
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CRANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Forty-eight Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atiantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton and Montreal 


CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, SHANGHAI, CHINA 
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C CRANE: PARIS, NANTES, BRUSSELS 


Globe Valee No. 1-B Radiator Valve No. 231 
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Modern Interior Decorating 


HE term decoration, as ap- 
| | plied to residences and publie 

buildings, has a wide defini- 
tion, and may for convenience be 
given three heads: Floor decoration, 
wall and window decoration, and 
ceiling decoration. The term has 
reference also to the furnishings, 
and may be considered as quite sep- 
arate from the other forms, though 
it is sometimes used in connection 
therewith, the decorator undertak- 
ing the whole scheme of coloring. 
embellishing, and furnishing. 

Decorative painting usually rises 
to its highest point in the ceiling. 
though in many cases a plain ceiling 
is preferred, this perhaps because so 
often a ceiling is over-ornamented, 
and this fails to please. 

As the decoration of a ceiling re- 
quires the most skillful treatment of 
any other part of the room, giving 
also greater opportunity for rich ef- 
fects, so good taste as well as skill 
is needed here, more indeed than in 
any other part of the work. 

Let it be understood that a ceiling 
is simply a background. To get the 
true idea of this, and it also applies 
to the floor, good decoration will 
avoid anything that will impress one 
as shutting one in. It is true that 
the floor may be done upon the pat- 
tern of the earth, and have a floral 
or other ornamented form of carpet, 
and likewise the ceiling should be 
done upon the plan of the sky, a 
plain vault, colored, and decorated 
with stars, let us say. 

We are taught that the chief point 
to be observed in ceiling decoration 
is the use of light, airy coloring. 
This is often disregarded in modern 
deeoration but because a decorative 
scheme is modern does not necessar- 


ily imp! Nat it is correct, or good 
in a rative sense. 
T ‘oom and the height 


By A. Ashmun Kelly 


of the ceiling are to be considered, 
because a high ceiling will bear and 
should have an entirely different 
decoration from a lower one. Ceil- 
ings should not be treated with sky 
effects unless well lighted. Clouds 
should not in any case be well in- 
dicated, but merely suggested. 

The Adam treatment of ceilings is 
beyond doubt the most graceful and 
satisfying, with its beautiful curves 
and repetition of little husks; it 
makes the most restful of all ceil- 
ing designs. It conforms to the 
rule that a ceiling decoration must 
look well from every point of view. 
Yet this treatment is not always 
available, as when the client wishes 
something more decorative. 

It is well to bear in mind what 
William Morris said concerning dec- 
oration, that ‘‘an excess of orna- 
ment is not enrichment; it is merely 
ostentatious vulgarity.’’ 


ONCERNING the walls, we 
have a much wider field to 
work in. There is now a return 
somewhat to former styles of color- 
ing, with rather somber colors, 
though with a very handsome and 
satisfying effect. These color 
schemes are much better than for- 
merly, owing to the employment of 
different kinds of wall paints. And 
the effects, too, are different outside 
of the newer forms of paint, water 
or oil. 

Again, the plaster is still another 
form of change, a radical change 
we might say. Formerly the wall 
was of a smooth white plaster, usu- 
ally painted plain, water colored, or 
papered. Now we have a rough sur- 
face wall. Also certain plastic forms 
that with the coloring present a 
unique and extremely pleasing 
change. 

Where we used to paint and dec- 
orate a wall in imitation of some 
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textile material, with eomb mainly, 
we now have the grain in the wall 
itself, as in sand-finish or plastic 
eompound. We have leather effects 
that were once so popular, but we 
achieve them in a different manner. 

This leather effect may be pre 
duced on a buff ground by glazing 
with burnt sienna, which is then 
stippled, after first having dappled 
the surface with spots of dull red. 
These spots are to be lightly blended. 

Water eolors may be blended on 
sand-finished walls, as well as on 
smooth. The wall is first sized with 
a eompound of glue and alum, the 
glue filling the pores, and the alum 
hardening the surface glue. 

When dry, the surface is coated 
with the body color, a water paint 
made like cream in consistency, and 
of a desired eolor; then you apply 
certain colors, such as medium 
green, bright red, and brown, each 
in a separate pail. The colors are 
applied with a three-inch brush, in 
irregular order, or in patches. 

Next follows stippling, which is 
always necessary. Sharp edges es- 
pecially must be stippled down. The 
colors given here are merely sug- 
gestive; in no case should the col- 
ors be too strong, in which case 
there would be a gaudy effect. 


ERY fine finishes may be ob- 
tained by using lacquer, a high- 
grade interior varnish that will not 
run, but will dry in about twelve 
hours; neither must it be one that 
will set too quickly. The drying 
quality will, of course, be more or 
less affected by the pigment incorpo 
rated with it. This varnish must be 
a pale one. 
The lakes, rose pink, drop black, 
Vandyke brown, etc., are slow to 


(Continued on page 160) 
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Johnson's Floor Varnish dries dust free in two 
hours and hard over night. It imparts a beautiful, 
high lustre—has good body—will give long wear 
and is absolutely water-proof. Johnson's Floor 
Varnish will stand all reasonable tests—hot and 
cold water— the tramp of feet — atmospheric 
changes, etc. 


Johnson’s Floor Varnish is tough and durable. It 
gives a beautiful high gloss which will not chip, 
check, mar, blister or scratch white. It is pale in 
color, so can be used on the lightest floors and 
linoleum. May be rubbed if desired. 


Johnson’s Floor Varnish is unexcelled for use on 
tables, chairs, furniture, woodwork and trim of all 
kinds—also for oil cloth and linoleum. Do not 
hesitate to use it wherever a beautiful, durable var- 
nished finish is desired. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Fill out and mail the attached coupon for a pint 
of Johnson’s Floor Varnish FREE and all charges 
prepaid. There is no obligation whatever con- 
nected with this offer—all we ask you to do is 
use it and compare it with other brands. 


S. C. J ohnson @ Son, Racine, Wis. 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 


You know Johnson's Floor Wax—it’s 
used all over the world for finishing and 
polishing floors. We want you to know 
Johnson's Floor Varnish, too. Our Floor 
Varnish is just as good as our Floor Wax. 
To prove this statement we offer you a 
pint can absolutely FREE. Just fill out 
and mail the coupon below. 


“Made To Walk On” 


You will find Johnson's Floor Varnish of the 
highest quality. If you are unable to purchase it 
advantageously from your regular source of sup- 
ply, write us for prices, mentioning references. 


One gallon of Johnson's Floor Varnish is sufficient 
for 550 to 650 sq. ft. You only require 1 gal. of 
it for varnishing a floor 15’ x 20’—two coats. 


Varnished floors can be kept in perfect condition 
by waxing them occasionally with Johnson's Liquid 
Wax. It cleans, polishes, preserves and protects— 
all in one operation. 


Our varnish plant is thoroughly modern and every 
gallon of Johnson's Varnish is made by experts. 
Our varnish line includes Sani-Spar Varnish, Lino- 
leum Varnish, Rubbing and Polishing Varnish and 
Coach Varnishes. 


i S. C. JOHNSON A SON, Dept. BA 11, RACINE, WIS. E 
a “The Wood Finishing Authorities” a 
5i Mm dian 5 ) m 
ease send me and all charges prepaid, a pint 
s of Johnson's Floor Varnish. I will est it and 1 
8 results to you. Also send Free your 25c book on Wood ? 
1 Finishing. : 


: My Address 
1 City & State 
E 

- I buy varnish from.................. cee cee ccc eene 


(Enclose business card or letterhead.) 5 
Lee 


**»069060065209000090090606009060000990606252506960099299292206256 8 
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By Saving Labor at the Site 


NE of the big leaks in the 
() payroll is the labor wasted 
through aimless placing of 
the material as it arrives at the site. 
A truck drives up—'* Where do you 
want this?” The foreman, busy 
with something else, barely turns his 
head, Dump it over there.“ And 
over there it goes—right where the 
house-sewer trench must be cut. 
Later a few laborers will spend two 
n three hours moving it somewhere 
else. 

Or several loads of lumber arrive. 
They are also unloaded er 
there, with the result that the sills 
go into the bottom of the pile, with 
the rafters on top. It does not take 
very long for the material to get out 
of control. Piles have to be moved, 
timber carried twice as far as might 
be, parts cannot be found and are 
reordered, material rusts and decays. 

How much is lost through this 
cause depends on the competence of 
the man in charge of the work. 
There is some such loss on every job. 
Fore-handed planning alone can 
keep it down. Orders must be 
placed early with a definite schedule 
of quantities and dates of delivery. 
A copy of the schedule must be given 
the superintendent, who will then be 
able to plan, to receive and place 
each delivery so that it will be ac- 
cessible and convenient to the work. 

A method of scheduling the job 
has already been suggested in a 
previous paper. It was simply a 
tabulation of the different opera- 
tions (excavation, foundations, etc.) 


By Morgan G. Farrell 


with the estimated dates when each 
would start and finish. A similar 
tabulation based on the operating 
schedule showed each order and the 
agreed dates of delivery. The 
orders covered not only material but 
sub-contracts as well. Of course, 
such a schedule must necessarily be 
approximate. Unfavorable weather 
and delays of one kind or another 
are inevitable. Every effort should 


nevertheless be made to adhere to it; 
and the contractor himself should 
lose no oceasion for impressing on 
his force, that they are working 
against time and are expected to 
keep to the schedule. 

The next important step is to lay 
out on the plot a place for all ma- 
terial to be received with special re- 
gard to the order in which it will 
be used, the part of the work into 
which it will be built, protection 
against the weather, checking it out 
of stock and accessibility. 

This may appear, to those who 
never tried it, to involve too much 
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system. They may be assured that 
1 has demonstrated that 
such system will more than pay for 
itself, in the actual waste and dupli- 
eation it prevents. 

The writer well recalls a lesson in 
this form of efficiency, he learned 
while in eharge of army shops at the 
advanced depots for engineering ma- 
terial in France during the war. As 
it has a decided bearing upon the 
problem under discussion, it may not 
be amiss to recount it. 

Our own depots in the back areas 
were in an incredible state of disor- 
ganization at first. The working 
force was green. Plans were incom- 
plete or unpublished. Material was 
coming in by the train-load and no- 
body knew what or how much to ex- 
pect. Working shorthanded, the 
engineers could only keep at it day 


— 


and night and get the stuff off the 
ears somehow or other. It seemed 
that every engineering material and 
equipment under the sun was piled 
up in mountains on both sides of the 
tracks. How it was checked in at all 
was a mystery. And then would 
come in the requisitions carefully de- 
tailed for 2 kegs 20d nails, 6 —2x4 
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ALES HELPS, scores of them, all for 
one purpose: to make you the lead- 
ing roofer in your town. Here are some 
of them: advertisements appearing regu- 
larly in national magazines like The 
Saturday Evening Post and campaigns in 
hundreds of newspapers throughout the 


country; separate newspaper electros for 
use in your local papers; display material 
for your counter, wall, window and truck ; 
bulletins, mailing circulars and booklets; 
car cards; lantern slides and motion pic- 
ture reels. 

This is valuable publicity material. The 
Newman Bros. Grain Co. of Rochester, 
N.Y. sold 50 jobs to 78 prospects ob- 
tained by circularizing a mailing list with 
Johns-Manville mailing folders. Another 
enterprising dealer, Mr. P. J. Fleming, Jr. 
of St. Mary's, Pa., a town of seven thou- 
sand people, circularized 250 prospects 
and received 25 re-roofing jobs. And so 
it goes. Make these dealer helps sell 
Asbestos Shingles for you just as they 
have done for these dealers. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc. 
292 Madison Avenue, at 41st Street, New York City 


Branches in 62 Large Cities 


For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 
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— 20, 15 — 2x 8 — 18, 1 — type- 
writer, 1 box blue carbon paper, ete. 

„Try and find them, said the 
officers. 

Of course the chaos was reduced 
to order, after a while, and those 
same depots became models of sys- 
tematic arrangement and operation. 


N the meantime, we took over the 

French sector around the St. 
Mihiel salient, including their engi- 
neer depots. These were organized 
in a way to gladden a builder's 
heart. They were all laid out on 
about the same plan. A driveway 
entered at the highway front, de- 
scribed a loop through the grounds 
and came out a hundred yards or so 
from the point of entrance. 

A standard gauge spur bisected 
the space enclosed by the loop. At 
one side of it and thirty feet distant 
was a 24“ gauge track with spurs 
leading to different parts of the 
yard. 

Goods came in by standard gauge 
road and went out on truck trains 
or on the narrow gauge military rail- 
ways. 

Incoming material was neatly 
stacked in small piles with working 
space all around each pile. No at- 
tempt was made to bring all lumber 
to one spot. On the contrary there 
would be a pile of 2” x 6” here and 
another 200 ft. away and others 
scattered about the yard. This 
facilitated handling. It made un- 
loading easy for the lumber in a car 
spotted in Section 5 could be un- 
loaded right there instead of being 
carried some distance to a single sec- 
tion assigned to lumber. 

It facilitated loading, for truck 
trains were divided into sections of 
about five trucks each, of which one 
truck, perhaps, in each section was 
to be loaded with 2” x 6” plank. 
As a train consisting of four to eight 
sections entered the yard it was 
strung out over 500 to 1000 ft. of 
driveway. 

No matter where a lumber truck 


OW the builder may re- 
-~ duce his operating costs 
is the study of every pro- 
gressive contractor, and there- 
fore, this article will be of 
more than ordinary interest. 
You may find here a sug- 


gestion or two that will en- 
able you to save money on 
your next job. The author 
has had many years of ex- 
perience 1n the building game 
and knows of the troubles 
that one meets on the job. 


stopped it was not far from a pile of 
the material scheduled for it. Be- 
sides, these depots had knock-down 
buildings for covered storage and 
small machine, forge and carpenter 
shops. 

Now the same system is applicable 
to any construction job. In placing 
the material for, say a school con- 
tract on the ground, there is no good 
reason for piling all the brick in one 
place, all the lumber in another, ete., 
as is generally done. The reverse is 
true. The brick should be placed in 
several piles about equidistant from 
one another, all around the building. 


HUS the laborers draw from the 
pile nearest the section of the 
work they are serving. The same 
applies to any bulk material that is 
stored in the open. It may even be 
true of sand and gravel for concrete, 
under conditions where it can be 
shown that it is cheaper to move the 
mixer and shorten the barrow travel, 
than to keep the mixer fixed with a 
corresponding increase of travel. 

Naturally, what is to be said about 
the disposition of material on the site 
applies only to operations in which 
there is some working space around 
the building. 

On a city job where plant and ma- 
terials must be placed in the street, 
on the sidewalk platform or in the 
first floor of the structure, the 


method of procedure is quite differ- 
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eut, though the same principles gov- 
ern. 

But where the lot is large enough 
to permit a fair amount of storage 
spaee, the following requirements 
must be met, for efficient handling: 

(a) A practicable roadway to 
give access to the main portion of 
the material yard. 

(b) Open storage for bulk ma- 


terial in the order of use and in suf- 


fieient quantity to keep ahead of the 
demand. 

(c) Covered storage for such 
stock as must be protected from the 
weather. 

(d) Tool and equipment shed. 

(e) Office. 

(f) Sheds for sub-contractors, 
and 

(g) Shop space for fabricating 
on the ground. 

Considering these in order: 


HE builder, anxious to get 
started on the work of construc- 
tion, has little time or effort to give 
to the matter of a driveway. But 
even if the ground is dry and solid 
it will pay him to stake out a road 
in accordance with his yard plan 
and compel all vehicles to keep in 
the groove. As traffic wears ruts m 
the ground, he should fill them up 
with gravel. Thus the roadway will 
improve with use instead of becom- 
ing impassable. l 
In spring, wet weather or in soft 
ground, it is a good practice to dig 
two wheelways 9” deep and 18” wide 
and fill them with cinders or gravel. 
One yard of either will build 9 feet 
of road strips at a cost of 10 to 20 
cents a foot. It will be money well 
spent. Very soft spots may be 
bridged by laying undressed timber 
stringers, four or five to the road 
width and spiking to them 2“ or 3 
plank of any length over 10 ft. 
These planks can be used after serv- 
ing their purpose, where motor 
trucks alone pass over them. — 
The road, as a general thing, 
should make a cireuit of the build- 
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ATKINS 


SILVER 


ster. DAWS 


THEY STAND THE TEST! 


When you buy another saw, get an 
Atkins. You will be surprised and 
pleased with the new Improved Handle, 
which prevents wrist strain, the two 
way taper grinding which makes wide 
set unnecessary; but which makes fast, 
accurate, easy sawing a reality. 


We make a wide variety of hand, rip and 
panel saws in regular and narrow 
width, straight or skew back, also com- 
pass and keyhole saws, hack saws and 
frames, saw tools and scraper blades. 


Write for free book “Saw 


Sense.” Enclose 35 cents 


for high grade nail apron 
and carpenters’ pencil. 
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: E. C. ATKINS & COMPANY 


“The Silver Steel Saw People" Established 1857 
Home Office and Factory, Indianapolis, Indiana 
S CANADIAN FACTORY, Hamilton, Ont. 

e MACHINE KNIFE FACTORY, Lancaster, N. Y. 
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ing, except where space limitations 
forbid, in which case a turn-around 
must be provided. 

The average masonry job calls for 
uncovered storage for the following: 
1. Sand, gravel or cinders. 2. Brick, 


stone, terra cotta and tile. 3. Steel 
and iron. 4. Lumber, furring, lath. 
5. Sub-contractors’ material, as radi- 
ators, plumbing fixtures, pipe and 
the like. 

These may have to be accom- 
modated in full and at the same 
time or in part and in succession ac- 
eording to the system of ordering 
and delivery. And in laying out the 
yard due allowance must be made 
for space made available by material 
being built in. Thus, in a brick and 
timber building with concrete foun- 
dations, most of the sand and gravel 
will be out of the way by the time 
radiators and fixtures arrive, so that 
they can be placed where the gravel 
was. 

To use definite figures; suppose 
the building to be a three-story and 
basement school with 20,000 sq. ft. 
on each floor. It is of joist con- 
struction with concrete foundations 
and brick walls. 


N allotting open storage the super- 
intendent will be guided by the 
quantities and delivery dates in the 
job schedule furnished him, and the 
parts of the work into which each 
material is to be built. 

Those mentioned above are used 
throughout the building; hence they 
should be placed in several piles 
around it—not all in one place. If 
he decides to set up his mixing plant 
at one point and keep it there, the 
sand and gravel must be concen- 
trated at that point. 

His order sheet shows that 900 
eu. yds. of each have been ordered, 
to be delivered at the rate of three 
carloads of each a day, for fifteen 


days. He expects to use up 48 yds. 
a day in pouring '"lations, 
leaving a balance: ls. on 
hand or to be de cellar 
floor. 

Taking all . eon- 


sideration he would allow space for 
a maximum of 300 yds. of sand and 
a like amount of gravel; that is, 
about 2700 sq. ft. for each, or less, 
according to the facilities for piling 
it higher than 3 ft. average. The 
ear-unloading allowance of 1 to 3 
days before demurrage begins, will 
give him some leeway. 

The briek order may amount to 


300 M and T. C. fire-partition tile to 


10 M sq. ft. 12” and 20 M. sq. ft. 
8", <A 5 ft. brick stack will require 
3,000 sq. ft. of ground area, a loose 
heap 4,500 sq. ft. The labor of 
stacking is about off-set by the one- 
by-one method of loading a hod or a 
wheelbarrow from a loose pile. The 
12“ tile will require 2,000 sq. ft. and 
the 8“, 3,000 sq. ft. 


OTH the brick and tile will be 

distributed in three or four piles 
around the building. And here it is 
in order to advise that temporary 
openings (apart from the permanent 
doorways) should be left in the walls 
of the building to give easy access 
to any part of it for material. 

The steel and iron cannot be 
stacked unless there are a great 
many members with the same mark, 
such as floor I’s. Ordinarily a wood- 
joist building will have only steel 
columns, girders, lintels and per- 
haps stair material. These should 
be assigned plenty of space so that 
the marks can be seen and the re- 
quired members taken out without 
moving other shapes. In a building 
like the one under discussion, 2,500 
sq. ft. will be a sufficient space allot- 
ment. 

Assume that the lumber list is 


about like this 

Ground Space 
Size Quanties M.F.-B.M. Sq.Ft. 
2 x 12 — 1000/20, 300/16 = 49.6 830 
2 x 10 — 2000/20, 600/16 = 29.76 500 
2x 8— 750/24, 150/10 = 14.62 250 
2x 6— 200/16, = 3.2 6U 
2x 4— 1200/22, 1200/12 = 27.2 500 


Sheathing: 100. 1600 

Furring, etc. 300 

Lath: 220 M 450 
Totalq: !! eee ee 4,490 
Say 4,500 sq. ft. net for lumber storage. 
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Space for sub-contractors’ ma- 
terial must next be considered. Ordi- 
narily the radiators, plumbing fix- 
tures, ete., will only be delivered 
after a large part of the brick, lum- 
ber and steel has been built in, so 
that they can occupy the space so 
vacated. Thus the cast-iron, tile 
and steel pipe alone need be con- 
sidered in planning the first phase of 
the yard layout, with some room for 
a pipe bench. 


F the sub-contractor is up to his 
job he will build pipe racks of 
rough timber so that he can have ac- 
cess to pipe of any size without mov- 
ing other stock. He will also sort out 
his fittings in heaps according to size 
and type. For a building of the kind 
under consideration, the plumber 
will need about 1,000 sq. ft. and the 
Steam-fitter 500 sq. ft. The elec- 
trician will require 300 sq. ft. and 
the sheet-metal, and roofing con- 
tractor about 800 sq. ft. or more if 
the building has a duct system. 

This is apart from covered storage 
which will be considered in its place 
in the continuation of this article in 
next month’s issue. 

Add to the above, say, 1,500 sq. ft. 
for miscellaneous open storage win- 
dow frames, etc., and the summary 
of open storage will be something 
like this: 

(a) Sand and gravel... 5,400 sq. ft. 
Brick (stacked).... 3, O00 


TeC Tili eso rcs 5,000 
Steel and Iron 2,500 
Lumber .......... 4,500 


And this total space requirement is 
demanded at one time. Add to it 
10% for aisles and access; and we 
have 25,000 sq. ft. in round numbers. 

Before showing how this large de- 
mand for working space can be re- 
duced by routing and systematiza- 
tion let us see what other demands 
for room must be met. First in 
order is the covered storage space 
which will be taken up in our article 
next month. 
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Galvanized Iron Pipe — Anaconda Brass Pipe 


after four years of service. 


The two pieces of pipe illustrated 
were removed from cold water 
service lines installed side by side 
in August, 1918, and photograph- 
ed in April, 1922. After only 
four years the iron pipe is almost 
entirely clogged with rust and 
the outside surface is badly pit- 
ted. The Anaconda Brass Pipe 
is in excellent condition and will 
be for years to come. 


CLOGGED PIPES 


Although the faucet is wide open the 
rusted supply pipe delivers only a thin 
stream of discolored water. The pipe 
is choked—the water discolored by 


the inevitable enemy of iron and steel 


Rust. 


If you build to rent, it is vitally im- 
portant to avoid recurring plumbing 
repairs. If you build to sell, you can- 
not overlook the added salability of 
a house with trouble-proof Anaconda 
Brass plumbing. 


Yet Anaconda Brass Pipe adds only 
about $75 to the cost of a $15,000 
house. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 


New York, Chicago 


Boston, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, 


Providence 
Detroit 


San Francisco 


] 
ANACONDA 


from mine to consumer 
/ 1 


Mills and Factories: 


Ansonia, Conn.,  Torrington, Conn. 
Vaterburv, Conn.. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y., Kenosha, Wis. 


In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED, NEW TORONTO, ONTARI 
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Supp ort of Buildings with 
Vertical Shoring 


of some of our cities has been 
nothing less than phenomenal. Out- 
of-the-way villages have blossomed 
into thriving cities, sleepy towns 
have taken magic elixirs which have 
converted them into metropolitan 
centers of commerce, and the dis- 
covery of oil or minerals, or the 
building of a great irrigation proj- 
ect has meant a Cinderella change 
for more than one of our cities which 
today boast of populations running 
into the hundred thousands. 

One of the results of city growth 
is the change in the nature of cer- 
tain districts. Old-established resi- 
dence neighborhoods, because of 
their being close to the center of 
business are themselves liable to be 
converted to business districts be- 
cause of the greater rentals to be 
derived. 

When an owner decides to con- 
vert a piece of residence property 
to business uses there are three 
courses open to him. He can wreck 
the existing structure and build a 
new one, he can have the original 
building moved off the site to an- 
other location and erect another 
building, or he can remodel the old 
building, converting the lower por- 
tion to stores and allowing the upper 
part to remain as living quarters. It 
is with a part of the remodeling 
process that this article has to do. 

Apartment buildings, as generally 
built, do not conform to the require- 
ments for business buildings, in that 


CONOMISTS and statisti- 
F cians agree that the growth- 
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the lower stories are not high enough 
to provide the ceiling height desir- 
eble for a store. When the building 
is to be remodeled, the first opera- 
tion is the raising of the building to 
provide the necessary height of 
ceiling. 

This branch of the work is called 
shoring, and is a highly specialized 
division of the contracting business, 
fraught with hazards uncommon to 
the ordinary erection of buildings, 
and not to be undertaken by one 
without previous experience. There 
are several fundamental principles 
connected with shoring, and the 
writer will attempt to deal here with 
the main points of the process of the 
temporary support of buildings. 


Fig. 2. The shoring in place. Note at 

the tops of the shores that the tim- 

ber which carries the steel rails is 
held to the shoes with cleats 


Fig. 1. View of 
the job. The shor- 
ing is in place and 
the lower wall has 
been removed. 
This contractor is 
evidently one who 
believes in the 
maxim “safety 
first” as is indi- 
cated by the tight 
fence which he 
has placed about 
the job. More so 
than any other 
kind of work, a 
shoring job is no 
place for idle 
spectators and the 
building of a sight- 
proof fence will 

prevent accident 
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Fig. 3. Lower portion of shoring 
system in front of building. The 
bases of the jacks are carried on heavy 
timbers and a system of cribbing. 


It is, therefore, important that the 
members of a system be able to per- 
form the duties required of them 
since the failure of any one unit 
means the eollapse of the strueture 
whieh is being supported. 

A reference to Fig. 1 will show a 
remodeling job under way, with the 
building supported by the vertical 
timbers called ‘‘shores.’’ The first 
point to be brought out in connec- 
tion with this illustration is the fact 
that the contractor has erected a 
tight fence all around the job. This 
is to keep away idle spectators, thus 
preventing their being hurt in case 
an accident happens, and protecting 
the contractor against expensive 
lawsuits should some of them be 
injured. 

Fig. 2 shows a view inside the 
fence, giving a ‘‘close-up’’ of the 
shoring system from top to bottom. 
It will be seen that there are several 
distinct units to this shoring system, 
and each one will be explained in its 
proper order. Resting on the ground 
is a form of cribbing, built up from 
the grade level. On the cribbing, 
at the top, is a long timber upon 
which rest the shoring jacks. 

These jacks, which furnish the 
means of raising the building, are 
fitted into the shores which rest on 
top of them. At the top of the shores 
is a long timber, of about the same 

dimensions as the one upon which 
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Send for the The 
Safeguard Policy Safeguard 


Today 


| 
» 


Ne one knows better than the 
builder how difficult it is to 
prove the value of a well-built home. 


Painstaking care in details does 
not show, when you are ready to sell. 


Now you can prove the value of a 
first class job by bringing these 
hidden merits into full view, and 
certifying that they are there. 


You can prove that your house is 
worth more than one carelessly built 
by using 


The Safeguard Policy 


This document resembles an insur- 
ance policy. Every material, and the 
workmanship employed in the house 
may be registered therein. Space is 
provided for builder and architect 
to certify that the materials and 
workmanship are as described. 


THE MASTER HOUSE 


r 

| The Master House Bureau, 2173 Cleveland Discount Bldg., Cleveland 
l 

l 

| 


An organization impartially 
serving home owners in building 


permanent hones ne 


L Street Address 


is Will 
Quality Homes 
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The policy records all these spe- 
cific facts. It protects the owner and 
buyer. It establishes the value of 
the home. It may be filed with deed, 
thus assuring resale value, if that 
time ever comes. 


The first main page itemizes the 
kinds of work. 

On another page are practical 
pointers on workmanship — illus- 
trated. Still another page is for you 
who buy a home already built". 


The interior of the policy reveals 
detailed descriptions of every part. 


Master House Standards are estab- 
lished as a measure of value, based 
on permanence, safety, economy, resale 
value, workmanship, (architecture) 
and reliability of source of supply—the 
six determining points to be con- 
sidered in the building or buying of 
any home. 


Enclosed please find $1.00 for Safeguard Policy and free descriptive booklet. 
Send free booklet describing Master House Bureau service and Policy. 


City and State 
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fevesozute welcome this 


Li 


service robe Quners 


Nationally in Demand 


This policy is being advertised 
throughout the country. 


Demand for first class permanent 
fire-safe homes will result. 


Home buyers are being “sold” on 
the hidden merits of well-built 
homes. They are being urged to ask 
what’s between the walls. 


Give One with Every Home 


Every builder should co-operate 
in promoting the use of this Policy. 
It represents the most progressive 
movement ever undertaken in the 
home building field. The policy is ap- 
plicable to any home to prove value. 


The Safeguard Policy is being dis- 
tributed at One Dollar a copy. 
Send for yours today. 


BUREAU 


2173 Cleveland Discount 
Building 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Above (Fig. 4) is shown a shoring 
jack. The screw end sets into the 
hollewed portion of the jack and the 
head end is set on a steel plate which 
is hollowed to accommodate the knob 


the jacks rest. This timber furnishes 
support for the steel rails which run 
through the walls of the building, 
and are the first members of the 
shoring system to take the load. 

Refer now to Fig. 3, which shows 
in detail the manner in which the 
cribbing at the base of the shoring 
system is built up. First are several 
short timbers (6"x6" are generally 
used for this purpose) resting di- 
rectly upon the ground. The short 
pieces must be laid upon a perfectly 
level base in order that the load that 
passes through them will be trans- 
mitted evenly to the ground upon 
which they rest. If the ground sur- 
face is not level enough to assure 
that they will rest properly it should 
be slightly dug out. 

After these short pieces are laid, 
a long timber, or other short pieces 
are laid on top, running at right 
angles to the pieces already laid 
down, and this process continued 
until the cribbing is built up to 
the desired height. Unless other 
requirements demand it the cribbing 
should be built up just high enough 
so that the jacks are set at a level 
somewhere between waist and 
shoulder height, as this is the most 
convenient height at which a man 
ean turn them. The last timber to 
be set upon the cribbing is the one 
which carries the jacks. This should 
be somewhat heavier than the crib- 
bing timbers. 

The jacks (Fig. 4) are generally 
made of cast steel, and for ordinary 
purposes, such as described here, are 
east with a two-inch to three-inch 
diameter screw. One end of the 
jack has a head with four holes run- 
ning through it and a knob at the 
end. These holes permit the en- 


trance of a pin which is used to se- 


cure enough leverage to turn the 
jack, and the knob rests in a plate 
which is hollowed out to receive it. 

When the jack is in place under- 
neath a shore, the knob on the head 


Fig. 5. Sketch showing various parts 
of a shoring jack. (a) Base plate, (b) 
Knob which fits in hollow of base 
plate, (c) Head, (d) Pin for turning 
jack, (e) Screw which fits in hollow 
of shore, (f) Collar upon which shore 
is carried, (g) Tooth in collar which 
engages notch in hollow of shore thus 
preventing collar from turning 


rests in the hollow of the base plate, 
the collar which turns on the screw 
bears against the under side of the 
shore, and the part of the screw 
above the collar fits into a hollow 
bored into the end of the shore. A 
tooth on the collar of the jack en- 
gages a notch on the hollowed por- 
tion of the shore and so prevents 
the collar from turning as the jack 
is turned. 

A sketch illustrating the various 
members of the jack is shown in Fig. 
9. In Fig. 6 is shown the ends of a 
pile of shores where the hollow por- 
tion into which the screw part of the 
jack fits, and the notch which en- 
gages the tooth on the collar of the 
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Fig. 6. End view of a pile of shores. 
The shores are hollowed out for. a 
depth of slightly over two feet to re- 


ceive the screw part of the shoring 
jack. Note notch in each shore 


jack may be seen. Notice that the 
corners of the shores have been 
champfered away to prevent their 
chipping or being otherwise dam- 
aged. 

Let us now investigate the ar- 
rangement at the top of the shores 
(Fig. 2). Here, the long timber 
which furnishes support for the steel 
rails is seen to be held to the shores 
with cleats, placed both inside and 
outside. These cleats furnish in- 
surance that the timber will be held 
to the shores and will not tip or 
slide, a proceeding which would 
mean disaster. 

It is necessary that the ends of 
the shores be sawed off perfectly 
square, so that the long timber may 
be assured a firm and secure bear- 
ing thereon. Notice that the shores 
are braced with horizontal sepa- 
rators which prevent their tipping. 
These separators (see also Fig. 1) 
should be two inches in thickness 
and preferably eight or ten inches 
wide. 

Upon the timber set on top of the 
shores rest the steel rails which are 
set in the building walls (see Fig. 2). 

The rails should be set in pairs, 
since otherwise there would 
great danger of the building collaps- 
ing if one rail should prove defec- 
tive and fail or bend. It is best to 
set the rails as shown in Fig. 9, 
since this allows them to afford a 
Solid surface for bearing, both in 
the wall and on the timber, on both 
top and bottom. 

Every part of the shoring system 
must be absolutely tight and solid, 
and wedges should be freely used 
to help make it secure. Shoring 1$ 8 
process of transferring loads where- 
in each member is called upon to act. 

(Continued on page 158) 


Fig. 7. Method of holding the win- 
dow sill and frame at a corner. ‘ 
shoring along the building front and 
the single shore in the foregroun 
form the support for the planks 
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Be the man in your town to sell 


Your reputation as a reliable citizen 
and "a judge of good shingles" will go 
up with every Eternit roof that is laid 
down. To be the “Eternit Man" is a 
mark of progress because good asbestos 
shingles are THE THING. 


Your claims for the quality of Eternit 
Shingles will more than be made good. 
For an Eternit roof never leaks, cracks, 
warps, chips nor burns. It is wear- 
proof and fire-proof. 


You'll use good business judgment if 
you decide to handle Eternit Asbestos 


ASBESTOS 
SHINGLES 


Shingles. They are made of the best 
Portland cement and asbestos fibre 
built up layer upon layer under tre- 
mendous pressure. They are made in a 
wide variety of sizes and colors. They 
are packed in wooden crates for ship- 
ping. Because of the full stock of 
seasoned shingles we keep on hand, we 
can take care of all orders for immediate 
delivery. 

Write and ask about our exclusive 
dealer plan. You'll like it. It will put 
you in line for bigger and better 
business. 


AMERICAN INSULATION CO. 


Asbestos Shingle Dept. 
Roberts Avenue and Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Make your fiut roof Last” 
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HEN building costs grow 
W high, the prospective build- 

er, if he be wise, seeks a 
means of utilizing every available 
inch of floor space that his building 
will provide. One can afford a small 
amount of waste if it does not run 
into too much money, but where the 
item becomes a significant one the 
eost of this waste. amounts to too 
much in actual dollars and cents. 


ROUGH FLOOR/ FINISH FLOOR 
AR SPACEY {2x4 SLEEPERS, 
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Fig. 2. “Air space” type 


One way to get more for the 
money in the average home or apart- 
ment is to put the basement to some 
good use instead of allowing it to 
remain empty as is so often done. 

In the past the main objection to 
using the basement for any purpose 
except for storage was the fact that 
basements were often damp and un- 
healthy, due to the moisture coming 
in through the walls and floor. By 
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| Sleeper Floor 


Good Practice in 
Frame Construction and Finish 


Fig. 1. Sleepers held in place by the 

concrete poured around them. Notice 

that the concrete is not flush with 
the top of the sleeper 


the use of a little waterproofing on 
the walls and the installation of a 
sleeper floor, a basement may be 
made as healthful and sanitary as 
any room in the house. 

The sleeper floor is best applicable 
to eonditions where the floor is to 
be laid directly on the ground. It 
consists of a combination of rough 


concrete floor and wood sleepers, the ' 


concrete floor being laid on a cinder 
or sand fill and the sleepers set in or 


Fig. 4, to the left, shows sleepers 
1 in. x 2 in., held to the concrete slab 
by nails which are driven into blocks 
in the slab. The blocks are set in the 
forms before the slab is poured. Where 
the partitions run perpendicular to 
the sleepers the sills may be nailed 
across the sleepers as shown in Fig. 5 
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Construction 
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held to the slab so that they form a 
base to which the wood floor can be 
nailed. There are two distinct types 
of sleeper floors, the ‘‘air-space 
type as shown in Figs. 1 and 2, and 
the fill“ type (Figs. 3 and 4). r 
As seen in Fig. 2, the ''air-space 
type of sleeper floor provides an in- 
sulating air space between the con- 
crete slab and the rough floor. 
The second type of sleeper floor, 
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Fig. 3. "Fill" type 


shown in Fig. 3 is of the fill style. 
It eontains no insulating air Space 
but is somewhat easier and perhaps 
a bit eheaper to lay than the ‘‘alr- 
space’’ type. It is put down 83 fol- 
lows: After the cinder base 18 m 
place, the concrete slab 1s d 
without any thought being given 5 
the sleepers other than making the 
floor level. 
(Continued on page 158 
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Fenestra Basement Window 
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Fenestra Utility Window 
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WINDOWS FOR THE HOME Lo 
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Another House 


With Steel Windows" 


—and if it's for sale it won't stay 
unsold long. Home buyers today 
insist on every modern construction 
feature, and one of the most im- 
portantis improved steel windows— 
Fenestra Windows, in the basement, 
throughout the house, and in the 
garage. 

More and more builders are find- 
ing that the use of Fenestra helps 
them sell the houses they build. 
These better windows make the 
home more light, airy and secure; 
they add to its architectural beauty; 
they make every room more cheer- 
ful, and more usable. 


Yet with all their advantages 


Fenestra Windows need not add to 
your building cost. Their first cost 
is little if any more than that of 
wood windows and they come com- 
pletely equipped with hardware, 
ready to be quickly and economi- 
cally installed. They eliminate many 
expensive delays, they are easier to 
glaze, and they can be obtained 
promptly, in any quantity, from 
local dealers near you. 


Let "Fenestra-equipped" help you 
sell the next house you build. Write 
for literature showing how easily 
and quickly these windows can be 
installed and for the name of a 
near-by dealer who can quote prices. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


2252 East Grand Blvd. 


. Detroit, Mich. 


Detroit Steel Products Company 
2252 East Grand Blvd. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me information re- 
garding your 


[] Fenestra Steel Casements 
O Fenestra Basement Windows 
O Fenestra Utility Windows 


Name 
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Fig. 8. View of part of front of build- 
ing showing where rails were placed 
to support the brickwork 


Sleeper Floor Construction 
l (Continued from page 156) 


After the concrete has set, 2”x2” 
strips are laid down on the surface 
and temporarily held in place until 
a fill is poured between them. This 
fill is generally a cinder concrete, 
although recent studies indicate that 
a fill of mortar is best, since gases 
generated by moisture coming in 
contact with the cinders may attack 
any piping that may be in the floor. 
When the fill hardens, the sleepers 
are firmly held in place, due to their 
wedge shape. Sleepers for this type 
of floor should always be cut wedge- 
shaped in order that they may be 
firmly held in the fill. 

It may be well to give here a few 
hints regarding the setting of par- 
tition sills where sleeper floors are 


used. When the sill runs across the 


sleepers it may be set on them and 
toe-nailed, thus being firmly fas- 
tened, as shown in Figs. 5 and 6. 
Where the partition studs are set 
flat-side out, a 2"x2" may be used 
for the sill instead of a 2"x4". Thus 
there will be no necessity of block- 
ing the finished floor. 
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Vertical Shoring in Remodeling 


(Continued from page 154) 


These rails are the first members of 


. the system to receive the load as 


the weight of the building is trans- 
ferred from its foundations to the 
shoring. They must be placed where 
they will be most effective, and that 
is under any part of the building 
which takes a load from above. This 


will best be illustrated by a refer- . 


ence to Fig. 8. 
Here we see that the rails are set 


in any part of the wall that forms 


a pier. Thus, when the building is 
lifted the upper part will be car- 


* 


Fig. 7 (right) 
shows a piece of 
2 in. x 2 in. used 
for the sill when 
the partition 
studs are set flat- 
wise. Sills for 
partitions may be 
held in the man- 
ner shown in the 
illustration in the 
lower corner, 
when the parti- 
tions run parallel 
to the sleepers. 


SECTION 


- SECTION 


ried by these piers, which in turn 
are supported by the shoring. It is 


bvious that a 
.9. Sketch 225 
1 meth. rail placed under 


od of placing a window open- 
rails in wall 


ing would do no 
good whatsoever, 
since there would 
be no means of 
carrying the load 
above. A build. 
ing supported on 
shoring is thus 
safely supported. 


The diagrams (Figs. 9 and 10), at left, 
show method when sill runs parallel 
to sleepers. Fig. 6, below, shows 
method when sill runs across sleeper? 


When the partition sill runs par- 
allel to the sleepers it may be held 
as shown in Figs 8, 9 and 10. Fig. 8 
shows a sill held in a fill type 
floor. It may be held in the same 
manner in an ‘‘air-space’’ type floor 
by setting 1"x2" blocks between the 
sleepers and the sill, as shown 1D 
Fig. 9. 

It is well to shim these blocks 80 
that their tops are level with the 
tops of the sleepers, for then they 
furnish a means of holding the 
rough floor at the sill. If it is de- 
sired, the sills in an ''air-space 
type floor may be held as shown 15 
Fig. 10. In this ease the sleeper 
are notched out to receive l 3 
strips whieh rest upon the e 
slab. The sill is carried on the& 
strips. 

Besides the methods shown ripe 
there are many patented devices : 
the market for holding the Sleeper 
in both the ‘‘air-space’ and 
** fill" type of floors. 
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HOLE TO ADJUST HANGER Handles heavy doors with ex- 
— treme ease. Gives perfect storm 
protection. Carries the door 
closer to the rail than any other 
type. Scientifically correct 
roller bearings distribute the 
load and insure long service. 
Vertical and lateral adjustments 
made with extreme ease. 


Rail 


With protective cover 


Millions of feet are in use giving entire 
satisfaction. Fits closely against the 
building. Storm-proof and bird-proof. 
Requires no brackets or splice covers. 
Cover removable for painting inside of 
tail. Positive in satisfaction and easy 
to put up. | 


ational Manu facturing 
STERLING- | 


Compan 
ILLINOIS 


Paneled walls add charm and dignity 
to a living room. Here dainty festoons 
in plastic relief with medallions of 
Wedgewood design enhance the beauty 


(Continued from page 144) 
dry, and with some, driers must be 
used. Thin the colored varnish with 
turpentine, two-thirds to one of var- 
nish. This lacquer will dry with an 
egg-shell gloss, and is to be laid 
upon an oil-painted ground. 

This glazing may be done with 
plain painted work, using a trans- 
parent color over a strong opaque 
eolor. For instance, if the wall is 
painted in full azure blue, and we 
cover it with a thin coat of yellow- 
ish-white, the effect will be an opal- 
escence that is very attractive and 
pleasing, more so than the plain 
color. 


HEN a color scheme and dec- 

orative forms used therewith 
satisfy the eye and afford pleasure 
in its contemplation it may be set 
down as correct, no matter what the 
style may be. 

For this reason it is well for house 
builders to select their scheme of 
decoration, not, however, something 
of their own invention, which might 
not after all be satisfactory, but 
select from the ruling good forms of 
decoration. Much may be learned 
by seeing what others are having 
done or already have in their homes. 

It is well to see first of all about 
the walls, what they shall be formed 
of, or what finish as to plaster. I 
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have seen some fine houses, the walls 
of which were temporarily ruined 
by not attending to the work in per- 
son. To smear walls from first to 
last story with a cheap thin wash 
and call it decoration is almost a 
erime. It has all to be washed off 
and a dirty mess there is of it. 


ARMONY in decoration is gov- 
erned by rules. White ceil- 
ings, for instance, are good for gen- 
eral use. but if the walls are cov- 
ered with a rich, full blue finish the 
ceiling in white will appear as a 


sheet of white paper; but tone 1t 
down with a little raw sienna and 
luminous gray and walls and ceiling 
will be tied together. 

In a low-toned brown scheme the 
ceiling treated in light duck-green 
improves the general tone. With a 
rich, full red, a soft white, tinted 
with raw sienna and vermilion, helps 
in the same way. Here ordinary 
white looks bluish on large surfaces, 
and would destroy at once the gen- 
eral harmony. 

The soft, deep eolors in use now 
for decoration obviously call for no 
decorative effects, the plain color 
bordered with wooden bands or 
mouldings forming a perfect decora- 
tion, most chaste and satisfying to 
the eye of taste. The colors so em- 
ployed must of course be harmoni- 
ous with the furniture and furnish- 
ings. 


OTII water and oil paints ap- 
pear well but the eolor 1n 
either ease is of the first importance. 
in relation to the furnishing as 
stated. Quiet colors are best for 
large surfaces, leaving any brute 
colors to emphasize any prominen 
features of the room. , 
The ordinary taste can be truste 
to appreciate and properly ci 
guish good decoration from P 
but careful planning is necessary 
fore the work is undertaken. 


; i tis- 
This studio interior secures its ar 
tic atmosphere from the rough - 
unadorned texture of the wal SE er 
It fits in admirably in the Span! 
Italian style residence 
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Among the builders' problems. This Los Angeles hill- 
top house has nearly lost its foundation due to the 
excavation below 


Modern equipment is working night and day 
on the wrecking of 142 acres of buildings 
for Lloyd's new structure 

in London 
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Like some of us in 
the U. S. A, the 
London building 
mechanic gives a 
cheer at the size of 
his pay check 
Compressed air 
hammer makes 
short work of a 
concrete vault 
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With a hand scroll saw and the labor of years Michael 
Molz, of Los Angeles, has carved this model of Ulm 
Cathedral, Germany 
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Moving day in Seattle. 
The school building, 
shown above, was 
transported 17 miles 
on 3 big barges 
through the Lake 
Washington canal. 
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The proposed Chicago 
War Memorial is 
shown in the model to 


ft. It will bea 
L SO (to victory 
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Haxd, durable joints 


RIXMENT mortar is so free form strength equal to that of the 


| 
and smooth in working that brick itself. | 
mortar joints of every type can be i | 
. . art 
struck more easily, quickly and No lime, No slaking. m d. 
taii BRIXMENT'; three parts san 
Requires less mortar color; will 
Sets fast enough to permit of not fade the color used; can be re- 
speedy, uninterrupted work, slowly tempered; resists moisture; less 
enough to retain its remarkable likely to freeze. Let BRIXMENT 
plasticity and hardens into clean, prove it on your next job. Sold 
| accurate, durable joints with a uni- through dealers. | 
| 
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Send today for this free book 


Contains helpful information and con- 
vincing tests, tells how BRIXMENT 
has overcome the difficulties of old- 
fashioned mortar practices and why this 
standard mortar material means better, 
more durable, more economical masonry. 


BRIXMENT Mortar for Best Re- 
sults on Every Type of Joint 
V-tooled, raked-out, cut-flush, convex, 
rodded, weathered, concave or struck — 
whatever the type of joint, the smooth, 


buttery consistency of BRIXMENT mor- 
tar lends itself more satisfactorily to 
architectural demands. 


Send today for descriptive handbook and 
list of nationally known buildings in which 
BRIXMENT has been used exclusively 
for mortar. Try BRIXMENT yourself 
and know, at first hand, why a continu- 
ally growing number of leading contract- 
ors and architects are specifying BRIX- 
MENT exclusively on all work. 


LOUISVILLE CEMENT CO., Incorporated, SPEED BUILDING, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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On the Job with the Gonstruction. 
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Holding Stone Facing to 
A Brick Wall 


HERE buildings are veneered with 
stone instead of having the walls 
solidly built of that material, the walls 
are generally built of brick, and some 
means must be found to hold the stone 
facing to the brick wall This may be 
simply and efficiently done as illustrated 
in the accompanying sketch and photo- 
graph. 
The stone facing (C) here shown held 
to the wall by a strap-iron hook (B), 


which is set in a hole cut for the purpose 
in the stone, and, at the wall, bent over 
the brick, thus holding the wall and fac- 
ing together. Where it is necessary to 
make thin joints (D) the bottom of the 
stone may be cut out on the inside to 
make room for the hook. These hooks 
may be made in any blacksmith shop, 
and should be about 1%” wide and ” 
thick. Where the walls are exceedingly 
thick the inside hook may be set in the 
wall instead of running clear back to the 
face of the wall, thus making it unneces- 
sary to provide extra-length hooks. Good 
practice demands, however, that the hook 
be set in the wall at least 12 inches. 


O better occasion could be 
found for me to thank 
those who have followed my 
work in the past than at the 
present moment. | 
If my practical hints on con- 
struction work have been of 
value, it is gratifying to know 
that thousands more can now 
take advantage of them. 

I wish also to thank those en- 
terprising builders and con- 
tractors throughout the coun- 
try who have aided me. 

I am now on my way to the 
Pacific Coast, where I expect to 
find much more of interest. 
On the eve of departure I feel 
sure that all my former friends 
will still follow my hints ‘‘On 
the Job, and that this feature 
will also find favor with the 
new thousands that I am now 
privileged to address. 

In my swing around the 
country do not be surprised if 
I visit you On the Job.“ 

Sincerely, 


Runways in Narrow 
Courts 


T sometimes becomes convenient to in- 

stall material runways in narrow 
courts but the difficulty often en- 
countered, especially if the runway is to 
be erected at a considerable height from 
the ground, is to find a means to sup- 
port the runway planks without having 
to erect a tall seaffold. The cost of 
erecting scaffolding is one item on a 
job which may easily run above the 
estimated figure and it well to take ad- 
vantage of any means offered to set 
scaffolding and runways in as inex- 
pensive a fashion as possible. 

While it is well to keep falsework 
costs down, this should not be attempted 
where the stability of the scaffold, and 


consequently, the safety of the men 
working upon it is liable to suffer. Only 
too often contractors skimp on their 
scaffolding, endangering their men and 
often causing serious accidents. No 
money should be spared when the ques- 
tion is one of providing safe falsework; 


a loss due to unlooked-for expenses in 
erecting staging may be made up on 
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another job, but the loss of & man's life 
can never be compensated for. 

There are instances, however, when 
money may be saved, and the illustration 
shown here is one of them. This photo 
graph shows a manner of setting a run 
way in a narrow court without erecting 
a  falsework support. The runway 
planks shown here are carried on 4”x4" 
joists, set across the court and carried 


When the runway is no 
longer needed the planks may be re- 
moved, the 4"x4"s taken down, and the 
holes patched up. In this case it will 
not be necessary to patch the holes since 
courtway is to be spanned by joists as 
indicated by the openings left for them 
in the wall. 
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Store-Front Scaffold 


T is sometimes amazing to see the 
amount of scaffolding some builders 
use to set the trim for a small store 
front. They do not seem to realize that 


it costs money to set scaffolding, but just 
go ahead in a hit-or-miss fashion and 
set up something upon which the men 
can work. 


Building a heavy or a complicated 
scaffold when a simple and light one will 
do, is as wasteful as using a sixteen- 
inch wall when a twelve-inch wall is 
strong enough. The other extreme is, of 
course, building a scaffold so light that 
it is dangerous to work upon; this is, 
without question, inexcusable. There is 
a happy medium and wise is the builder 
who knows just where it is. 

The scaffold illustrated here is for a 
small store front of ordinary height. It 
is built of 2”x10” plank such as is ordi- 
narily used for scaffolds and runways. 
The main support is formed by the 
vertical planks (F) which carry the 
working platform. A 2”x10” (E) set on 
edge is nailed to the vertical and pre- 
vented from slipping by a 1”x4” cleat 
(G) nailed directly below it. Across the 
plank is set another 2”x10” (C), and on 
top of this, the planks (H, I), on opposite 
sides of the columns (B). Thus it is 
possible with this simple arrangement of 
planks to reach all parts of the store. 
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& LAYER OF CRUSHED STONE 
SECTION ALONG ROAP 
A Hauling Problem 


EW contractors have been so for- 
tunate as to always have a good 
road over which to transport their ma- 
terials. Quite the contrary, for good 
roads are generally only to be found in 
communities which are already built-up. 


Many a contractor building in the 
suburbs has had the experience of hav- 
ing his trucks mired in the mud and has 
had to go to the expense of hiring teams 
to have them pulled out. Not only is 
the added expense of a lead team a 
burden, but also the interruption to the 
work may be quite serious. 


Here is shown how one contractor 
solved the problem of delivering ma- 
terials to the job where the road was 
impassable. He was building several 
bungalows in a section where the paving 
was not yet installed and therefore had 
to move all of his materials through the 
mud. He soon found that his job would 
run into a loss unless he could get his 
materials on the ground without having 
to split the loads, and after giving the 
matter considerable thought he worked 
out the idea shown here. 

He first set a few laborers to work 
leveling off a roadway and then hauled 
in and dumped several loads of large- 
size crushed stone containing some large 
pieces of foundation rubble. Then some 
old railroad ties were laid over the stone 
and a two-inch layer of fine crushed 
stone spread over the ties. This made 
a very satisfactory roadway and was 
built at a low cost. It is important 
that coarse stone be used for the bottom 
layer (C) as fine stone would be too apt 
to mix with the mud and soon sink out 
of sight. 
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A Concrete Tamper 


T HERE are any number of home-made 
tampers in use, ranging from the 
simple device of nailing a short block of 
6"x6" or 8"x8" to a handle, to compli- 
cated affairs cast of concrete. - They are 
variously satisfactory, but all have the 
disadvantage that their weight is fixed. 

Here, however, is a tamper whose 


weight can be varied at will to suit any 
required condition. 


Only a hammer, a 


few nails and a serap or two of 2"x4" are 
required to make it heavier and it is 
made lighter by the simple expedient of 
removing some of the pieces which add 
to its weight. 
The entire 
idea consists 
of arranging 
a number of 
short pieces of 
2”x12” about 
a piece of 2"x 
2" (A) which 
forms the 
handle of the 9 
tamper. In 
order to pro- FRONT SIDE 
vide a smooth 
base a piece of 2”x12” (C) is nailed to 
the two lower pieces of 2”x4” (B). The 
2"x4" blocks (B) may be nailed to the 
handle (A) in sufficient number to give 
the desired weight. 
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Holding a Ladder in 


Close Quarters 


T is surprising, to say the least, the 

common lack of attention given to 
the erection of builders’ ladders. These 
things are an important piece of equip- 
ment on every job; yet their impor- 
tance is too often underestimated with 
the result that accidents occur which 
might have otherwise been prevented. 

There are any number of conditions 
where different types of ladders and dif- 
ferent manners of supporting them may 


ROUGH FLOOR (EY 
SECTION XX 


be encountered, but a safe way out can 
generally be found for each one of them 
provided a little amount of gray matter 
is put to work. Watch your ladders. 
An improperly built ladder or one im- 
properly placed is a menace to the safety 
of your men and may result in a serious 
accident. 

The illustration and sketch shown here 
indicate how one builder took care of a 
difücult situation when called upon to 
furnish a ladder between two floors in an 
epen stair well There was no chance 
of leaning the top of the ladder against 
anything and no possibility of setting it 
between the two side walls without build- 
ing a platform, hence the following 
method was devised. 

The ladder was erected and held in a 
eollar as shown in the accompanying 
photograph. This collar consisted of 
two 2"x6"s (B) fastened to the rough 
floor (E) and allowed to project beyond 
the edge. At the ends of the 2"x6"s a 
27x4” (D) was nailed, and the ladder al- 


lowed to rest against it. It is important 
that some of the nails in the 2"x6" go 
into the joist (F) so that there is no pos- 
sibility of the rough flooring (E) break- 
ing loose and allowing the ladder to drop. 


Emergency Repairs for a 
Derrick 


ONTRACTORS’ equipment should 
always be kept in prime condition, 
Here is a case where the crab mount- 
ing on a derrick broke away from the 
stiff-leg due to the breaking of a clamp, 
thus placing the derrick out of commis- 
sion. A repair part not being available 
it was necessary to make an emergency 
repair that would last until a new part 
could be supplied, in order that the job 
might not be interrupted. 


The repair was made as shown in the 
accompanying illustration and sketch. 
The crab mounting (B) was fastened to 
the derrick leg (C) with several loops of 
quarter-inch wire rope (D). After this 
was done it was found that the crab was 
still mounted too loosely for the derrick 
to function properly; hence wood wedges 
(A) were driven between the wire ropo 
and the derrick leg to tighten the loops. 
By driving up the wedges tightly the 
crab mounting was held tightly to the 


derrick leg, and the derrick could be 
used. 
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Framing for a Stair 
Platform 


N view of the moderna tendency te 
conserve space in buildings the 

amount of rooom allotted to the stair 
hall has suffered as have all the other 
dimensions of the average building. No 
longer do we see wide and long areas 
devoted to the staircase. 

„Save space is the slogan today, 
and save space we must. Interior stairs 
are no longer built in one string as mm 
the custom in the past. 


Stairways, as built in the moderate 
priced apartment are generally built 
with platforms, and erected in two 
strings instead of one. This permits cut- 
ting the hall space almost in half and 
utilizing the space so saved as part of 
a room. There are many ways of 
erecting these stair platforms, and 
many different conditions to be en 
countered. " 

There is, however, one condition most 
commonly met with and that is where 
the platform is carried on the studs 
which: form the base for the partition be 
tween the hallway and the living room 
of the adjaeent apartment. 

These studs are 8 ng hd 
companyi sketch by the letter . 
At Mis prope! level, short lengths 5 
9"x4" (F) are set between the studs ( i) 
and toe-nailed to them. These 9"x4 5 
(F) are prevented from slipping oF avi 
ing under load by the blocks (G) r^s 
also help support the 2"x4"s (T). a 
platform joists (E) are carried direc 
on the 2”x4”s (F). At the corner 0 
the platform an extra stud (B) is eu 
for reinforcing, and the joist (E) pA 
point is carried between the two pom 
The space between the studs is 
out with odd pieces of 2"x4* (0). 
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White Enamel, Gold Medal or White Lily brands 
of Hydrated Lime have long been favorites with 
plasters as a perfect finishing or white coat lime. 


These. brands of Hydrated Lime are equally ef- 
ficient in other branches of construction where 
lime is used. 


FOR MORTAR, makes it work smooth and fat: 
makes more mortar per ton: makes a strong mortar; 
“takes hold” and will not work short: can be re- 
tempered; and can be gauged with cement when a 
quick, hard set is desired. 


FOR PLASTER OR STUCCO, used with ce- 
ment, does not soften in water after setting; works 
Smooth and fat; gives time to make true, smooth 
Dacus and does not work short or roll under 
rowel. 


FOR CONCRETE, splendid for water-proofing: 
increases plasticity; makes flowing in chutes and 
around forms better; makes smoother surfaces; pre- 
vents segregation or aggregates. 


FOR WHITE WASH. pure white in color; 
formula mailed on request. 


AVolume o 


URING these days of strenuous 
competition — when the building 
industry has materials and equipment 
of merit on every side—it is unusual 
that enthusiastic praise is aroused. 


Reproduced at the top of this page is 
a bound volume of over five hundred 
recent letters from building supply 
dealers enthusiastically commending— 


White Enamel 
Gold Medal and 
White Lily 
Hydrated Fin- 
ishing Lime 


This "Volume of Good Will" touches 
on every feature of these brands of 
lime—of its purity; its uniformity; its 
dependability; its plasticity; its great 
sand carrying capacity for mortar and 
brick work; its easy spreading qualities 
and its economy. 


Summed up in one paragraph, these 
brands represent a Hydrated Lime of 
all-around usefulness where a good, ab- 
solutely reliable lime is required. 


One trial of any one of these brands 
will more than convince you of its 
superiority. There is a dealer in your 
locality who can supply you. 


The Woodville Lime Products Co 


611 Madison Avenue 
Toledo, Ohio 
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Providing Headroom 


Under a Guy Wire 


UY wires are often in the way. 

They are, however, fixed objects 
which cannot be moved without interfer- 
ing with the stability of some piece of 
heavy equipment which they support, and 
therefore they are looked upon more or 
less as a necessary evil. 


They need not 


be allowed to interfere with the work, 
however, as the illustration and sketch 
given here will show. 

On this job the guy was fastened to 
a post set in the ground close to the 
sidewalk line. After being set in place 
for some time it was found that the 
wire came so close to the level of the 
sidewalk that there was not sufficient 
headroom left for the laborers to wheel 
materials under it. Rather than have 


the laborers go around the guy and 
make unnecessary steps, the contractor 
lifted the guy and provided headroom 
in the manner shown. 

A 1"x6" board (D) was set vertically, 
close to the post and used as a supple- 
mentary support for the guy line (C). 
Inasmuch as the line was a long one, 
setting the piece of 1”x6” (D) under- 
neath it made no appreciable change in 
its length and so did not require re- 
plumbing of the hoisting tower. 


Cutting Shoring Wedges 


N reinforced concrete work it is neces- 
sary to use a considerable number of 
wedges when setting forms, the purpose 
being to level the forms by taking up or 
letting down the wedges. Cutting these 


wedges by hand is an almost impossible 
task. 


/CUIPE BLOCK (© 
SIDE VIEW 


Any power saw will do but a circular 
saw is best. Inasmuch as the insurance 
companies report many accidents due to 
careless handling of circular saws this 
machine has come to be looked upon as 
a hazardous sort of affair, but if handled 
correctly and carefully it is no more 
dangerous than a concrete mixer. 

It consists of a guide block (C) cut 
from a piece of 2”x4”, to which is nailed 
a long handle (D) of 17x17 or 1x2”. 
The handle is set at a diagonal so that 
the workman need not stand directly 
over the saw when cutting the wedges. 
In the side of the block (C) a slanted 
line is marked and the piece cut out, 
thus allowing the piece from which the 
wedges (E) are cut to be set on a slant 
as they are fed to the saw. 

The method of operation is simple. 
The guide block (C) is set on the saw- 
bed (F) and a piece of 2”x2” or 2"x4" 
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Stiffening Long Ladders 


(E) depending upon whether the wedges 
are to be two or four inches wide, is set 
in the slanting cut. The guide bloek 


(C) is then held against the guide (A) 
and fed to the saw. Inasmuch as the 
piece from which the wedges are to be 
cut is set at a slant, it will be cut into 
two wedges as it is fed to the saw if the 
slant has been laid out properly. 
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T may often be necessary to install a 
long ladder, reaching up for three or 

four stories. When this ladder is to be 
used for carrying materials from one 
level to another it may not be placed 
vertically but must be given a slight 
tilt to make climbing more easy. A long 
ladder tilted slightly is far from stable, 
and some means must be adopted to pro- 
vide it with the proper stiffness so that 
it does not sway under load. When the 
ladder is set at right angles to a plat- 
form this may be accomplished in the 
following manner: 

A 2"4" (D) may be run out from the 
platform as shown at each story height, 
or between stories if this be possible. 
The 2"x4" may be nailed to the rough 
floor (C) of the platform, but it is well 
to let a few of the nails run into the 
joist (B) as an added safety precaution. 
In order to be sure that the 2"x4" and 
the legs of the ladder (A) are constantly 
in contact nail them together. 
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‘Food keeps BEST in the 
THE ARISTOCRAT OF REFRIGERATORS' 

as you leave the outside door open in 
the HERRICK OUTSIDE ICING. 
USED IN THE FINEST HOMES AND 
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The thickness of 12 standard 
asphalt shingles is not quite 
DÀ inches. 
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Twelve jumbo asphalt shin- A dozen Winthrop Tapered 
gles have a thickness of 2'A Asphalt Shingles are 3% 
3 inches. 14 inches in thickness. 


Comparisons, when proved, 


The weight of the exposed 
portions of 12 standard 
shingles is 32 os. 


The weight of the exposed 
portions of 12 jumbo shin- 
gles is 78 os. 


The exposed portions of 

12 Winthrop Tapered As- 

phalt Shingles weigh 
osx. 


are convincing 


When we say that the thick butts of Winthrop Tapered 
Asphalt Shingles double the wearing thickness of the 
exposed portion of a roof there are plain facts back of 
Our statement. 


This thickness is made up of solid materials. Area for 
area, the laid-to- weather portions of Winthrops weigh 
almost exactly twice as much as standard shingles weigh. 


Tapered Asphalt Shingles 


The double thickness, the double weight of the butt of 
a Winthrop means long wear and a tight, snug roof, 
with the attractive shadow lines of the old-fashioned 
wood shingled roof. 


Winthrop Tapered Asphalt Shingles are surfaced with non- 
fading crushed slate in tile-red, sea-green and blue-black. 
They are fire resisting and proof against rot, rust, cracks 
and splitting. Winthrop Tapered Asphalt Shingles are not 
called giant shingles, but are GIANT shingles in fact. 


Most lumber dealers carry Winthrops in both individ- 
ual and in 3-in-1 strip form but upon request we will 
send you a sample in your choice of colors—free. Write 
today. Winthrops are ideal for laying over old roofs. 
If you have any fall re-roofing jobs, write at once. 


Beckman-Dawson Roofing Company 
830 F.C. Austin Bldg., 111 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Factories at Argo, Ill., and Detroit, Mich. 
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Profitable Winter Work 
(Continued from page 137) 
builder busy in his shop back of 
the house. One whole side of the 
building was devoted to racks for 
pieees of lumber, eut and finished, 
of various sizes. A half dozen 
peneil drawings hung on a peg over 
the beneh and now and then he 
would remove one and study it for 

a moment. 

Outside flurries of snow dis- 
eourage any venture to work with 
hammer and saw. Three houses, 
partly built on that same street, had 
been abandoned for the day. Yet 
the heat from the old stove in the 
eorner which had been rigged up to 
burn used crank-case oil, threw com- 
fort over the entire room. 

Jou are lucky," I began. 
Lucky to have work to do this kind 
of weather. The other fellows must 
be warming their shins at home and 
wishing it would warm up. 

Tompson looked up with the stub 
of a pencil between his lips. 

„Jes, he said, perhaps I am 
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Bird houses and radio aerial towers 
afford profitable winter time work 


lucky. But it’s more foresight than 
luck. Rheumatism got to bothering 
me pretty bad last winter and the 
doctor said I could gallop through 
another winter on outside jobs and 
become crippled for life, or I could 
manage to do most of my work in- 
side this winter and, by taking care 
of myself, practically recover. So I 
took the latter course and am hoping 
for the best. 

Investigation showed that his 
drawings showed the details for sev- 
eral kinds and sizes of radio aerial 
masts. Tompson knew the sales 
manager of an electrical house which 
sold dozens of radio outfits around 
town—and who planned to sell more. 


Garden benches find a ready sale 


It was only natural that Tompson 
find out who new purchasers were. 

Once a list of prospects were ob- 
tained, he would call and help de- 
cide upon the best type of aerial 
tower for that particular case. 
When the new radio owner had been 
warmed up to the subject, Tompson 
would pull out the several designs 
which he featured and in the end 
sold one, to be delivered when de- 
sired. 

Within a short time, Tompson 
knew what types were the most 
popular and would go ahead and 
build several at a time. Or, rather, 
he would cut the pieces, ready for 
assembling. Right now, Tompson is 


Tou can keep 

=- profitably 
= busy on the 
worst days of 
winter making 
sectional fenc- 
ing, pergolas, 
benches, etc. 
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devoting nearly half his time to 
building aerial towers alone and the 
other half is subject to phone calls 
for inside repair work of different 
kinds. He takes a real pride in the 
towers he builds and not a single 
complaint has been voiced. 

Fred Williams is a young chap 
not long out of the University. He 
had a natural liking for tools and be- 
cause of a body weakness resulting 
from his share in the World War, 
he knew that his building activities 
must be confined to work of light 
nature. In other words, he felt 
that he could develop a name for 
quality, even though he could not 
tackle big jobs. ! 

One of his first, on-his-own-hook 
ventures, was to. make a set of 
garden furniture for a neighbor. 
No one knows with what care and 
extra effort he selected the materials 
for that first job. His little shop— 
one stall in a two-car garage, held 
but few tools. But he sketched out 
the designs first on paper to make 
sure they are right. 

That job got Williams more work 
in the same neighborhood and from 
simple furniture, he enlarged his 
seope to all sorts of unusual and 
beautiful garden fences, pergolas, 
and bird houses. "Today his reputa- 
tion in his town for that type of 
work, stands alone. 

He finds it just as easy to get 
orders during the winter months as 
in summer. In fact, by developing 
a sales slant to his arguments, he can 
show a prospect why he should order 
his garden furniture and fences and 
other articles, ahead of time. 

(To be continued next month) 


Radio Installation in Apartments 


AVE you a radio in your 
home? This question will 
H receive an affirmative an- 
swer from more than two million 
householders in the United States 
today, and the number is growing 
by leaps and bounds. Radio in the 
home has come to stay, and even- 
tually will be as important as the 
kitehen range. 
But unlike the kitchen range, 
radio presents problems that involve 
such details as interference, personal 
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Fig. 1. The method of radio installa- 

tion for new apartment buildings pro- 

vides for a shaft 4 in. x 6 in., each to 

accommodate three lead-in wires. 

Opening 6 in. x 16 in. shall be al- 
lowed on each floor 


choice of equipment, and the great- 
est service to the greatest number. 

In the private home the radio fan 
ean disport himself with any kind 
of set he prefers, and wiggle his 
eontemptuous fingers at complain- 
ing neighbors. In an apartment 
house, however, ordinary eonsidera- 
tion of peace and tranquility will 
require that each tenant consider 
the desires of persons using the same 
roof. 

Some day a new law of roofs may 
be established in the interest of radio 
fans, just as laws now govern the 
use of entrances and hallways. In 
the meantime, it behooves the wise 
builder of speculative apartments 
to provide some rules of his own 
whereby his tenants may one and all 
enjoy the feasts that come from the 
air. 

The first important step in this 
direetion has been taken by the Co- 
Operative Building Organization of 
Chieago, which has issued a book 
of regulations for radio installation, 
compiled by Albert W. Swayne. 
Plans for the installation are shown, 
and specifications given for the 
equipment to be used. 

While the regulations have been 
prepared chiefly with a view to the 
eonditions existing in co-operative 
apartments where each tenant is co- 
owner, they will be found equally 
applieable to any multiple-family 
building. 

The erection of aerials is earefully 
outlined, so that it will not be neces- 
sary to go to the roof to attend to 
them except in case of accident. Dif- 
ferences in receiving sets have been 
given little eonsideration, Mr. 
Swayne making no effort to recon- 
cile the varying opinions as to the 
length and direction of aerials. 

The rules advise the elimination 
of regenerative sets in apartment 
buildings, on the theory that they 
occasion interference. 
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For the convenience of tenants the 
roof is divided into sections, each 
space being given a number, and the 
tenant upon application to the board 
of directors is given a permit for 
the installation of equipment on a 
certain section. 

All masts for aerials are to be 

(Continued on page 215) 
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Fig. 2. Detail of lightning arrester 
showing connection. Fig. 3. Wiring | 
on outside of apartment buildings. 

Fig. 4. Detail of insulation 
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Things the other man has 
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Estimating the Labor of Hanging Doors 


EAVY losses to tbe car- 

penter-contractor during the 

course of a job can often be 
traced to lack of exact knowledge of 
the time required for many details 
of the work. Even where the builder 
is doing the work himself, he often 
fails to estimate within a wide mar- 
gin how many hours to allow for 
various portions of the job. 

But where helpers are employed 
the builder is apt to go far astray. 
Their speed and workmanship may 
not be.equal to his own, with the 
result that he finds his original esti- 
mate of the labor cost far below 
what the work has actually taken. 

The time required for properly 
hanging doors is a detail on which 
the carpenter-builder often makes 
costly mistakes. Let us figure out 
Just how much labor the hanging 
of various types of doors actually 
Involves. 

The front door for the average 
residence is usually a 2-8x6-8x134, 
or a 3-0x7-0x1% hardwood door, 
usually oak veneered, and contain- 
Ing a glass inset. These doors are 
heavy to handle and require careful 
handling. How much should be fig- 
ured for the carpenter labor on a 
door of this kind? 

Let us assume that the frame is 
supplied with the millwork ready 
to set. The setting of the frame 
will take 40 minutes; casing one side, 
60 minutes; fitting and hanging 
door 4 hours; putting on cylinder 
lock 3 hours, 20 minutes, or a total 
of 9 hours. For safety we figure it 
10 hours in our table of prices. 

Just consider the above. On the 
face of it, it appears that an abund- 
ance of time has been allowed; yet 
there is a possibility that a con- 
tractor might lose at this figure. 


By I. P. Hicks 


From actual experience we know 
that there are many carpenters who 
would fall behind on this job, main- 
ly because they lack experience on 
this kind of work. 

Take the cylinder lock; if they 
have to reverse the latch bolt, many 
of them don’t know just how to do it. 
They will get something in the lock 
misplaced and many a time spend 
two hours or more before they can 
get it to work, if they succeed at all. 

Again they will bore for the mor- 
tise with too small a bit, then they 
will have to spend twice the time 
with a chisel. Perhaps they won’t 
get the mortise straight, then the 
cylinder tilts over to one side or 
the other and will not work prop- 
erly. 


YLINDER locks must be set 

right or they will not work. 

If set right they work to perfection. 

We have seen inexperienced carpen- 

ters get into trouble with these cyl- 

inder front door locks and spend 
hours with them. 

You must know how to do these 
things if you would succeed as a 
workman. You cannot afford to let 
ignorance block the progress of your 
work. When things don’t work 
there is always a reason why. It is 
up to the live wire mechanic to find 
the reason with the least possible 
delay and apply the remedy. 

Now take a front door with side 
lights. The frame and sidelights 
are furnished on the job as millwork 
ready to be put in place. Of course 
they never come fitted ; the carpenter 
has the fitting to do. Now 18 hours 
should be about the time to figure 
for this work. It is close to the 
mark. 

If you have a chance try it out. 
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It will give you the test of experi- 
ence which cannot be equalled in 
any other way. Do this and soon 
you won't have to guess, for you will 
know. 

Regarding the grade door, it is 
worth more money to do the work 
on a grade entrance door than an 
ordinary outside or inside door, be- 
cause the grade door is always lo- 
eated in a place where the carpenter 
must drag it outside the building or 
into some other room to fit it. He 
may have to do this several times 
for they do not always fit the first 
time they are tried. 

Many times it means trying from 
three to four times, and when you 
have to do this in a very limited 
space it means that much more time 
will be consumed in fitting and hang- 
ing the door. We figure grade doors 
at $8 per door. Try it out. 

Double acting doors we figure at 
$8 per door. These have to be cased 
both sides. To figure 3 hours for 
setting the jambs and casing, 4 hours 
for fitting and hanging the door, 7 
hours in all would seem like suffi- 
cient time. A door expert can 
readily do it in 7 hours. 


RENCH doors we figure at $18 

per pair. This includes setting 
the jambs, casing both sides, fitting 
and hanging the doors and putting 
on the hardware. Some French 
doors have bolts at the top and bot- 
tom that will require more time than 
it takes to put on an ordinary mor- 
tise lock. 

This is particularly the case where 
the bolts are long and are connected 
with a rod passing through a hole 
bored from the top and bottom of 
the door. Ample time has to be al- 
lowed for this; it is very particular 
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work and has to be exact. The 
plates eut in on the face of the door 
and they must fit if you would have 
a neat job. 

It will take a good mechanic about 
70 minutes to fit in place one of 
these bolts and there are two of them 
to eaeh pair of doors. With the 
lock on one door it means about 31⁄4 
hours to put the bolts and lock on 
to say nothing of the fitting and 
hanging and putting on the astragal. 

When you have a chance just try 
keeping tab on this work and see 
how it works out for you. We want 
you to find these things out for 
yourself so you will know. We are 
giving you our experience and mak- 
ing the way plain for you to prove 
up on it for yourself. 


SINGLE French door we figure 

at $8. With this you have no 

bolts or astragal to contend with, 
which lessens the time required. 

Double sliding doors we figure at 
$20 and single sliding doors at $12. 
This includes setting the jambs, cas- 
ing both sides, putting up the track, 
fitting and hanging the doors, put- 
ting on the hardware and finishing 
the work complete. 

The single sliding door will re- 
quire more than half the time re- 
quired for the double doors, for the 
track part is as much work for the 
single door as for the double, and so, 
also are some other parts of the 
work. 

Now for the common inside doors. 
These we figure at $6 each. This 
includes nailing up and setting the 
jambs, casing both sides of the door, 
fitting, hanging, putting on locks 
and stops complete. 

Some may think that they would 
be safe to cut this price to $5 per 
door. On the common ordinary 
door every carpenter can easily try 
it out if they have any interest at 
al in the work. Before cutting 
the price we advise you to find 
out, especially when it is so easy to 
do so. 

Cupboard doors we figure at $3 
each. Flour bins, $4; drawers, 
$2.50 each. Where there is a cab- 
inet these may all be figured at the 
above rates and they will not miss 
the right figure very much. The 
above figures are based on the con- 
dition that the doors, flour bin and 
drawers are furnis!°d by the mill, 


the carpenter to 'e necessary 
frame work : to which 
they are to 

Standar: cabinets 
are now Í mill with 


the jambs, back, shelves and door. 
On account of the variations in the 
trim used on different jobs they do 
not case them up at the mill. By 
the time the carpenter sets them in 
place, cases them up, fits and hangs 
the door, it is quite likely he will 
consume close to four hours. 

To play safe on these we figure 
the labor at $5 each. It is a decided 
advantage to case these all up; fit 
and hang the door on the bench, 
have them all complete, and then 
nail them in place. Much time can 
be saved in this way. 

Take the door off when nailing in 
plaee so there will be no danger of 
breaking the mirror. Be sure that 
everything is square and that the 
door fits. "The baek should be suffi- 
cient to keep the cabinet square, but 
it is well to make sure everything 
is as it should be. 

The modern linen closet is more 
or less made up with shelves and 


drawers. Some are all shelves and 


some have shelves and about three 
drawers below the shelves. 

The work of finishing one of these 
should be somewhere from $8 to $10. 
This should be close for the average 
linen eloset. If it is more than the 
ordinary, add what you think neces- 
sary to cover the actual cost. 

The ordinary clothes closet we 
figure at $2 each for the shelves, 
hook strips and putting up the 
hooks. 


HE clothes chute is a variable 

item. Some are wood, some 
galvanized iron, some for one story 
and some for two stories. There is 
always more or less cutting and fit- 
ting to do around them and doors 
to make and put them in place. 

Setting the price at $10 for the 
carpenter labor is a conservative fig- 
ure, not any too much and in many 
eases it may not be sufficient to 
cover the actual cost of the time 
actually required. Consider this 
item when estimating for it is sure 
to take some of your time. 

Window frames are not usually 
furnished with the millwork, either 
knocked down ready to nail up, or 
nailed ready to be set in place in 
the building. Figuring that the 
frame is furnished ready to set we 
figure the cost as follows: setting 
the frame, 40 minutes; fitting the 
sash, 50 minutes; casing the frame 
inside, 1 hour, 40 minutes; cutting 
in the stops, 20 minutes; putting on 
hardware, 30 minutes; total time, 4 
hours. 
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We figure double and triple win- 
dows at double and triple the above 
schedule. The cost will work out at 
$4 per single window in most cases. 
The kind of finish will have some- 
thing to do with the price. The fig- 
ures are for plain casings. 

In some cases they will answer 
for a cap mold and fillet trim or a 
plain back band trim. For the last 
two styles of trim, however, we ad- 
vise an additional 50 cent charze 
per window. Make a record on your 
different jobs and find out the actual 
eost of each class of work. It is the 
enly safe course to follow. 

French windows which have to be 
hung on hinges we figure at $5 per 
window. Single sash stationary 
windows we figure at $3 each. 

We know of no better way to esti- 
mate stair work than by the step, to 
include the stringers and risers. We 
figure that stair work ts millwork, 
except for plank steps which are 
very frequently used for cellar steps. 

For the work of cutting, fitting 
and setting up we figure $1.50 per 
step ; single landings, $4; double, $7. 
Rear or attic stairs, $1 per step; 
single landings, $3; double, $6. 
Stair rail and balusters, level, 60c 
per lineal foot; up the steps, 80c per 

oot. 

Panel work if any should be fur- 
nished by the mill ready to place 
in position. The only way is to size 
it up and put on a price. With all 
the variations one runs up against 
it is impossible to fix a price that 
wil meet all conditions. 

On some of the things quoted we 
ean only approximate prices and 
this we believe we have done suff- 
ciently close to keep anybody from 
running wild on their estimates. 

The coal bin for the ordinary 
residence can be figured at $8 to $12 
for the carpenter labor. Building 
a coal bin seems like a very ordi- 
nary job, yet we have seen car- 
penters put in twice as much time 
on this work as they should. 


F course a coal bin should be 

tight to exclude the dust, but 
there is no necessity of being as par- 
ticular with it as you would be in 
casing a door or a window. Yet. 
set someone at it who has never 
learned the art of pushing work 
along and you will find that it takes 
twice as long as it should. To play 
safe we have to figure high even on 
a eoal bin. The coal bin for the 
average house should be built for 
about $10 for the carpenter labor. 
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How to Raise Money for Small Home Owners 


EN working for & moderate 
M wage and paying rent find 

it next to impossible to save 
the amount of money usually re- 
quired as a first payment for a 
home. The sad part of it is that 
they are actually paying more for 
rent than would finance a home of 
their own of the same size and con- 
venience ! 

It goes without saying that home 
owners are most contented. They 
make the best citizens and add to the 
town’s real prosperity, therefore 
everyone should strive to make it 
easy for every family to own their 
own home. 

It is strange that here in our land 
of plenty home owning is so hard 
for the men with the small income. 
There have been many schemes 
where one can make a very small 
first payment down, but the carry- 
ing charges are so excessive that in 
most cases it is prohibitive. 

The town of Attleboro, Massa- 
chusetts, has a population of 20,000. 
It is an average American industrial 
eity, with a large proportion of wage 
earners who are thrifty, enterpris- 
ing and ambitious. An unusually 
high percentage of the population 
are factory workers. 

Yet during the first six months 
of 1923 there were but eleven per- 
mits issued by the city building in- 


By Ken F. Blandin 


spector for the erection of new resi- 
dences, and in the first six months 
of this year the number reached 
only 31. During a period when the 
building of homes in the United 
States was taking precedence over 
every other factor in industry, At- 
tleboro was almost at a standstill. 


HERE is a vigorous, wide- 
awake spirit among the business 
men of Attleboro that took serious 
notice of this condition. Compared 
to other cities of similar population, 
this town was lagging far behind in 
its building activities. The matter 
was formally submitted to the at- 
tention of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Aldro A. French, president, 
made it the subject of investigation. 
Now the building of homes is but 
the first turn of the cog in the wheels 
of progress. And like the action of 
the cog wheel, the first short turn 
sets in motion a series of forces that 
spread far and accomplish much. 
The net result is well worth study 
by the merchant who aims to make 
the most of his town. 

The mere building of the home 
gives employment to a large number 
of men who thus become the nucleus 
of a growing population. There 
have been stages in the upbuilding 
of American cities where the big- 


gest single trade was the construc- 


tion industry. Instead of the popu- 
lation providing work for the build- 
ing trades, the building trades 
actually provided the population of 
the town. 

The migrating building crafts- 
man will be lured to the city where 
construction is active, and if work 
continues brisk he will become a per- 
manent resident. His earnings are 
spent with the local merchants, and 
business profits thereby. 

Where building is active, large 
dealers in supplies and materials are 
compelled to establish local agencies ; 
offices are opened; real estate rises 
in value; and employment is given 
to more of the city’s population. 
The payroll, which in such cases 
comes from the home office, is never- 
theless spent locally, and another 
element of profit is added to the 
stores and shops of the town. 


N another direction, also, home 
building radiates prosperity in 
devious channels. A new home is 
generally furnished anew, at least in 
part, and the local merchants bene- 
fit. The man who has an equity, 
however small, in real estate, be- 
comes a more stable member of the 
community. He has a fixed anchor- 
age; is unlikely to drift away at the 
first ill wind. He becomes a factor 
upon which merchants rely. 


HE big obstacle to owning a home by the family of moderate means 
is the lack of money necessary for the first payment. 


This article tells about a real practical solution evolved to overcome the 


difficulty. 
Builders, here is a chance for small house contracts. Get busy with your 
local business men's association—it will mean better business for all. 


It merits your careful reading and is worthy of emulation. 


In all these various ways the 
building of a home thus tends to the 
material benefit of the merchants of 
a city. It is more than an index 
of the growth of a town; it carries 
in itself the source of widespread 
prosperity. 

All of these things were presented 
to the merehants of Attleboro dur- 
ing the investigation into the de- 
crease of building operations in 
their city. When it became ap- 
parent to all that their own success 
was being impaired by this condi- 
tion, they sought the cause. 

It was found that the financial 
problem, as usual, was at the root 
of the evil. Under the Massachusetts 
law, a savings bank ean lend to an 
individual only 60 per cent of the 
appraised valuation of a house and 
land. For the other 40 per cent, 
the prospective builder was com- 
pelled to resort to second mortgage 
brokers. 

The rates of interest on these 
subsidiary loans were prohibitive, 
and the conditions frequently 
worked hardship on the borrowers. 
As a consequenee, large families 


rented huddled dwellings and feared 
anything in the nature of an invest- 
ment of their own. 

The Chamber of Comerce of At- 
tleboro decided that this situation 
required correction. Inasmuch as 


their own prosperity was bound up 


in the problem, they decided to solve 
it not by general counsel and ad- 
vice, but by direct action. 


HOME building eommittee was 

organized to receive subserip- 

tion of funds from loeal merchants 

and business men, whieh would be 

loaned to home builders in Attleboro 
on second mortgages. 

The rates of interest would be the 
current rates charged by banks; 
and no premiums, bonuses or exorbi- 
tant charges were to be made. The 
second mortgage, in other words, 
would be as easy for the borrower 
to handle as the first. The home 
builder would be relieved from the 
clutches of the money lender. 

The intending builder is asked to 
furnish only 15 per cent of the com- 
bined valuation of his lot and the 
proposed dwelling. If he lacks the 
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available cash, his equity in the land 
or other securities will be accepted. 
The only other requirement is that 
he have a job, and a reputation for 
honesty and responsibility. 

With these as assets, he makes ap- 
plication to the Chamber of Com- 
merce committee. If he wishes to 
build a house to cost $5,000 he must 
have an equity of at least $750 in 
the lot, or a similar sum in cash or 
securities. He secures a $3,000 loan 
(60 per cent) from a bank. The bal- 
ance, amounting to $1,250, is fur- 
nished as a second mortgage by the 
Chamber of Commerce. This is to 
be repaid in a period of six years, 
averaging less than $25 a month. 

The plan, which has been under 
consideration since last May, was 
put in operation in October. A fund 
of $100,000 is now available for the 
second mortgage loans, and an edu- 
cational committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce has been organized to 
explain the workings of the new 
plan to factory workers, and urge 
them to take advantage of it. Attle- 
boro has high hopes of witnessing 
a building boom this winter. 


Help Finance the Small Home Owner 


Don’t Force Them 
to Build Shanties 


EW American cities 
are entirely devoid of 
the type of building shown 
in the illustration—a 
structure that can be called 
a home only by euphemism. 
As a human habitation 
this building is unspeak- 
able. In many cities, laws 
prevent the defacement of 
streets and landscape by 
such methods of construc- 
tion; yet the owner is in 
most cases not to blame. 

Houses of this type are 
most frequently erected by 
the owner’s labor as a 
dwelling place for himself. 
He is not seeking to rent 
it. He does not think of 
selling it. To him it is 
neither an investment nor 
‘a speculation. 

The high cost ^*?-8nane- 
ing has place’ er- 
class dwellin: id 
his means. — 
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Better Homes Point 
to Progress 


eourse but to put up the 
cheapest structure that will 
hang together and afford 
protection. 

This sort of thing should 
be discouraged by individ- 
uals and organizations that 
are interested in better 
building. It is not enough 
to legislate against it. 
What is needed is to pro- 
vide some means to finance 
the prospective home own- 
er on a liberal basis. 

It is futile to expect in- 
dividual financial agencies 
to meet this need. The ef- 
fort must come from or- 
ganizations of builders, 
merchants and professional 
classes who will benefit di- 
rectly and indirectly by 
the addition of self-respect- 
ing and contented house- 
holders in their eity. Let 
the trade organizations 
lead the way. 
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Ki nks from the Job and Office- 


Taking Out Screws 


B * the drawing I am showing a little 
trick that every mechanic, sooner or 


later, wil have occasion to use. For in- 
stance, when taking out screws, and he 
comes to one that turns but will not 
eome out, —if he will then take a nail 
and drive it in such a manner that the 
point wil hit the threaded pert of the 
screw, he will have no trouble in bring- 
ing out the screw by turning it with the 
screwdriver. The thread of the screw 
will slip along the point of the nail, and 
thus lift the screw out. 
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The nail, as it is shown on the draw- 
ing, is driven at a right angle, but in 
cases where this is not possible, it will 
give the same results by driving it at 
an angle of about 45 degrees., The 
point is, the point of the nail must 
strike the threaded part of the screw, 
regardless of how it is driven, in order 
to obtain the desired results.—H. H. 
Siegele. 


Hand of Locks 


OR the convenience of builders in 

ordering hardware, manufacturers of 
building hardware working with the Bu- 
reau of Standards, Washington, D. C., 
have adopted the following rules: 

The hand of a lock is determined 
from the outside of the door to which 
it is applied. The outside of a eup- 
board, bookcase or eloset door is the 
room side. 

If, standing outside of a door, the 
butts are on the right, it takes a right- 
hand lock; if on the left, a left-hand 
lock. If, standing outside, the door opens 
from you, it takes a lock with a regular 
bevel lateh bolt; if opening toward you, 
it takes a lock with a reverse bevel latch. 

The hand of casement sash is taken 
from the room side. If the butts are on 
the right, it is a right-hand sash; if on 
the left, it is a left-hand sash. It is 
necessary to state whether the sash opens 
in or out.—Ed. Spalling. 
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E story of how you do 
it in the shop or on the 
job now reaches 75,000 readers 
of BuiLDING AcE AND NATION- 
AL BUILDER. 


Bring your own 
kink to the attention of this 
army of spectalists. Make a 
picture in pencil or ink of your 
idea. This department will 
pay $2 for each article pub- 
lished. Send yours along today. 


' Continuous Sheet and 
End Roof Gutter 


W HEN laying a sheet metal roof 
gutter on a new dwelling there is 
generally a tinner to lay it. In building 
barns, sheds or straight roof houses in the 
country, that must have the water shed 
controlled in some manner (usually by 
means of a roof gutter), it is an entirely 
different story. , 

Knowing that sheet metal of the 
lighter gauges (27 to 30) could be formed 
into almost any shape desired, I have 
produced a perfectly solid end made from 
the gutter metal itself, with no possible 
chance to leak. It has passed through 
the test of actual formation on the roof, 
has been found practical, and the wonder 
is why it was not thought of long since. 


The metal is formed and laid back of 
the fascia board m the usual manner, ex- 
cept that it must continue on past the 


fascia board five inches, as at X, Fig. 1. 


This end is then sheared with a sweep 
similar. to X, Fig. 2, and with a long 
pronged set of pliers, fold the flat metal 
up and inward as indicated by the dotted 
lines. | 

If pliers are not at hand, a bevel- 
edged board may be used to drive the 
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metal up and inward. When the metal 
has been raised half way or more toward 
the perpendicular, the hands may be 
used to even and straighten out the two 
folds shown at the upper edge. (See 
Fig. 3.) | ! 

The folds may be hammered tightly to: 
gether after the end has been pressed 


up to a perpendicular, but care must be 
observed not to mash them teo tight in 
the corner at the bottom or the metal 
may split or break on the short curve. 
Let the fold spiral up for an ineh or 
so from the corner in the bottom of the 


gutter. When the end folds have been 
flattened and finished the upper edge 
may be sheared to a pleasing curve (Fig. 
4).—L. 8. Bonbrake. 


Two Hints for Builders 


T is sometimes difficult when shingling 

the sides of a house to get the courses 
of shingles to line up properly at the 
corners. A good way to avoid trouble 
is to take a straight piece of 1x2 fur- 
ring lath and lay out the courses on it; 
making the courses so that they will 
line up with the sills and tops of the 
windows. The idea is to avoid variations 
in the courses caused by measuring with 
the rule from the rough butts of the 
shingles, the stick being used instead for 
laying out the courses. 
In order to get an accurate point from 
which to measure with the stick, a nail 
can be driven through the sheathing from 
the inside of the building at a suitable 
place, such as the under side of the inner 
tie or girt near the corner of the build- 
ing. When measuring with the stick, 
it is rested against the nail. 

A handy way of getting the strips of 
paper for putting under casing of win- 
dow frames is to take a full roll of 
builders’ paper, and measuring off one 
end of the roll the width you intend to 
make the strip, saw through the roll, 
thereby obtaining a strip of paper the 
right width which is convenient to carry 
around from window to window and easy 
to use.—H. John Stellger. 
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UILDERS who are called 
upon to erect farm buildings 
must understand a little 

more about the subject than just 
mere building construction. Per- 
haps, no better type of building 
where technical information is de- 
sired exists than in the building of 
a hog house. 

The builder who can intelligently 
advise the farmer on the particular 
points that should be considered in 
the construction of farm buildings 
not only does a real service to the 
farmer but stands a likelihood of 
getting more repeat orders, for he 
will gain the reputation of being a 
farm building authority. 

The building of a hog house has 
usually been considered a simple 
construction problem, and so the old 
hog pen was, but the new modern 
hog house is an entirely different 
proposition. Plenty of sunshine is 
one of the best of nature’s remedies 
against disease. Healthy farm ani- 
mals pay the farmer best. 

Now, to secure a maximum amount 
of sunshine in all parts of a hog 
house is not as simple as one might 
imagine. Of course, it can be done 
if the entire building is made of 
glass, but such a building would not 
be warm. Therefore, certain sec- 
tions only are to have windows. 
Where shall they be placed and what 
size is proper! 


Interior view of hog house showing 
how upper windows allow sunlight to 
penetrate to inner tier of pens 


Sunshine 
Hog 


Houses 
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Exterior view of a hog house that has 
been built with due relation to secur- 
ing the maximum amount of sunshine 


The Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., have gone into 
this subject of ‘‘orientation”’ of hog 
houses in a thorough manner and 
any builder wishing to go into the 
erection of farm buildings in an in- 
telligent manner should get a copy 
of this report, known as Farmer' 
Bulletin No. 438. It gives a series 
of sunshine tables for different lati- 
tudes, together with data showing 
the necessary sizes of window open- 
ings to secure the maximum amount 
of sunshine at different seasons of 
the year, and also what is the best 
location, in reference to the point of 
compass in which to place the hog 
house. 

The type of hog house shown here 
has proved economical and satis 
factory. The interior view below 
shows how the pens are arranged 
with feeding alley in the center; it 
is placed so that the maximum 
amount of sunlight is obtained, thus 
it is a healthy building for the stock. 

A concrete floor has been pro- 
vided, but in the pens there is ar 
additional wood floor of removable 
slats so as to give piggy something 
warmer to lie down on than cold 
concrete. 

In our Northern states it would 
be well to construct the walls 
warmly that is, the studs should be 
sheathed, papered, and sided, roof 
well boarded, and roofing applied. 
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Heating Homes 
Without Basements 


By Charles L. Hubbard 


HE present article deals with 
the heating of small and me- 
dium size buildings, which 

for one reason or another, are not 
provided with basements, or where 
the basement is not accessible to a 
tenant who must furnish his own 
heat and does not wish to use stoves. 

Hot air furnaces, steam boilers, 
and hot water heaters are commonly 
located in the cellar, partly on the 
score of convenience, and partly to 
obtain a better circulation of air or 
water, and a gravity return of con- 
densation to the boiler in case of 
steam. 

The flow of warm air from a hot- 
air furnace to the rooms above is 
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Fig. 1. This arrangement of heating 

without providing a return duct in 

the room will make the circulation of 
warm air sluggish 


due to the different in weight of a 
given volume of air at outside 
temperature and that leaving the 
furnace casing. Where air is heated 
it expands, so that a given weight 
occupies a larger space and weighs 
less per unit of volume. 

Under this condition the cooler 
and heavier outside air enters the 
“‘eold-air box'' of the furnace and 
forces the warm and lighter air from 
the upper part of the casing up 
through the supply pipes to the 
rooms above. The velocity of flow 


varies with the difference in tempera- 


ture and height of the hot-air flue. 

To get practical results with the 
temperature differences commonly 
employed in furnace heating it is 
usually necessary to have the first 
floor registers 4 or 5 feet above the 
top of the furnace casing, to over- 
come the friction of the pipes, un- 
less the register is directly over the 
furnace, or very nearly so. 

In the arrangement shown in Fig. 


1, the flow of warm air into the room 
would be sluggish and would prob- 
ably result in the lower part remain- 
ing uncomfortably cool unless the 
furnace and pipes were made very 
large for the work. If the arrange- 
ment was changed to that shown in 
Fig. 2, that is, closing the outside 
inlet and returning the air to the 
furnace from the room through a 
register near the floor, a circulation 
would be set up which would tend 
to diffuse the warm air throughout 
the room and equalize the tempera- 
ture. 

In the ordinary furnace system 
taking its air supply from out of 
doors, the warm air is admitted to 
the rooms through registers in or 
near the floor, and in rising, mixes 
with the air of the room to some 
extent, thus producing sufficient 
diffusion to warm the lower portion 
to a comfortable temperature. 

When the furnace is located on 
the level of the floor to be heated, 
as in Figs. 1 and 2, and the warm 
air admitted at an elevation there 
must be some method of drawing it 
down to the floor as in Fig. 2. 

In case only two or three rooms 
are to be heated, so that the furnace 
can be centrally located and the 
horizontal runs of piping made very 
short, this arrangement may be 
made to work very satisfactorily and 
is often the solution of furnace heat- 
ing in a house without a basement. 

As the size of the building in- 
creases, so that horizontal runs of 
warm air piping of considerable 
length must be employed to reach 
the different rooms, the problem be- 
comes more complicated and an even 
distribution of heat increasingly dif- 
ficult. 

When electricity is available, the 
air current may be strengthened, 
and heat evenly distributed to the 
different rooms by means of a small 
fan connected with the air supply 
to the furnace. While disk fans 
have commonly been used for this 
purpose, fan manufacturers have 
more recently put upon the market 
small blowers of the centrifugal type 
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A HOUSE owner who had 
erected his home where a 
cellar would become flooded, de- 
sired to put in a hot-air furnace 
on the first floor. He asked for 


information regarding the prop- 

er method of tnstallation, ond 

this article by Mr. Hubbard és 
the first of a series. 


designed especially for this purpose. 

These are usually driven by a di- 
rect-connected motor, and are very 
simple in construction and opera- 
tion, requiring only a push-button 
to start and stop them. In many 
cases, after circulation is well 
started and the pipes thoroughly 
warmed, the fan may be shut down 
and the system operated by gravity 
when the full capacity of the fur- 
nace is not required. 

This is especially true with the re- 
turn arrangement shown in Fig. 2. 
A fan is desirable for warming up 
the house quickly in the morning 
and at any other time when it is 
wished to produce heat promptly. 


of warm 


insures an active circulation 
air throughout the room, equalizing 
the temperature 


When a fan is employed it is pos- 
sible to circulate a much larger 
volume of air at a correspondingly 
lower temperature, which is desir- 
able both on the point of comfort 
and economy. A moderate air 
temperature in active motion is 
much more invigorating than a 
small volume of air delivered at a 
high temperature into a room where 
the air is more or less stagnant: 
hence, the same amount of heat sup- 
plied in this way is productive of 
more satisfactory results. Furnace 
systems are usually designed so that 
in order to obtain the maximum ca- 
pacity it is necessary to force them. 

Employing a fan increases the 
velocity of air over their heating sur- 
faces and speeds up the rate of heat 
transmission without forcing the fire 
to produce an excessively high air 
temperature, thus obtaining maxi- 
mum results without forcing the fire, 
and meantime operating the furnace 
at its highest efficiency. 
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U. S. Aids Building 


THE EDITOR :— 

I am in receipt of your letter announc- 
ing the combination of the National 
Builder of Chicago with Building Age, 
commencing in November. Perhaps a 
concise statement of the work of this 
Division in relation to the construction 
industry would interest your readers. 

It may be well to mention in the first 
place, that, as Secretary Hoover has re- 
peatedly stated, we have no thought of 
government control or regulation. 

In preparing recommended building 
and plumbing code requirements for 
small dwellings, which have been pub- 
lished by the Government Printing Office, 
we obtained the assistance of eminent 
men to serve on advisory committees, 
and we submitted preliminary drafts to 
hundreds of engineers, architects, prac- 
tical builders and public officials for 
criticism. Experimenta] work of the 
Bureau of Standards, which is a part 
of this Department, was largely utilized. 
The Bureau of Standards was largely 
responsible for the specifications now 
generally used for Portland cement. 

In the field of city zoning, we have 
issued a ''Zoning Primer,“ which has 
done much to guide the movement in safe 
channels, and ‘‘A Standard State Zon- 
ing Enabling Aet under which municipal- 
ities may adopt zoning regulations“ 
which has already been adopted wholly 
or in part by thirteen state legislatures. 
Properly framed ordinances are generally 
agreed to have protected property own- 
ers, including the small home owner, and 
to have avoided waste from misplaced 
construction. 

The Division undertook a study of sea- 
sonal operation in the construction indus- 
tries in 1923 to plan construction and 
repair work with reference to probable 
labor supply. 

The Division of Building and Housing 
obtains prices paid for 24 selected build- 
ing material items each month in about 
90 cities. The Division has also pre- 
pared material for the benefit of home- 
seekers and home-owners. ‘‘How to Own 
Your Home,’’ a 28-page pamphlet, has 
had a sale of more than 250,000 copies. 


Yours very truly, 
JOHN M. GRIES, 


Cr "oN OF BUILDING AND 
B KIMENT OF COMMERCE. 
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N this department we are 
glad to present the views of 
our readers regarding topics of 
general interest and discussion. 
It is understood that BUILDING 
AGE AND NATIONAL BUILDER îs 
in no way responsible for the 
opinions set forth here by our 
correspondents. 


Build All Year Round 


Tur EDITOR :— 

In the recent report on Seasonal Op- 
eration in the Construction Industries, 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover states: 

„Bad weather is not the principal 


cause of seasonal idleness. Customs, 
which became fixed when builders had 
not yet learned how to cope with adverse 
weather conditions, have not been 
changed to meet improvements in build- 
ing materials, the development of new 
equipment, and innovations in manage- 
ment methods. For most types of con- 
struction it is now possible to build 
the year round in all parts of the United 
States.“ 

The Department of Commerce thus 
lays the foundation for a movement to 
„keep on building.“ The United States 
Gypsum Company has undertaken a 
share of the responsibility for such a 
movement. It has under way a cam- 
paign to edueate prospective builders in 
the methods of building during inclem- 
ent weather. 

Data assembled by our company last 
year show that building costs in winter 
are materially less than those in sum- 
mer. Completion is quicker. Materials 
are cheaper during the ‘‘off season.’’ 
Labor is more efficient, easier to find 
and less exacting as to wages. 

Contractors who employ men the year 
round are not confronted with demands 
for bonuses and extra wages. 

In the company’s survey, reports were 
obtained on one building costing $750,- 
000, on which a saving of $87,710 was 
made by winter construction. 

The total cost of protecting it from 
weather was $3,863, made up as follows: 
Temporary protection for labor and ma- 
terial, $871 tarpaulins, $667, with a sal- 
vage of $442; temporary heat, $668; 
salamanders, $302; coke, $304; boiler at- 
tendants, $1,036; coal for boiler heat- 
ing, $150; temporary lighting, labor and 
service, $196; snow clearing, $111. 

Bricklayers, who, during the previous 
summer, were being paid $14, $16, and 
even $20 a day, worked on this job at 
$10, and their efficiency was found to 
be 18 per cent. greater than in hot 
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weather. The brickwork cost a total of 
$28,150. 
Had it been done during the pesk 


period of the preceding summer, it would 
have cost $56,300. Saving on other 
labor amounted to $25,680, and $16,030 
was saved on materials as compared with 
what they would have cost in summer. 

Another contractor estimates that pro- 
tection of concrete in winter cost him 5 
per cent. of the contract, but that this 
was more than offset by economies in 
labor costs. 


Very truly yours, 


U. S. Gypsum Co. 


Spanish Architecture 


THE EprroR:— 

It is amusing to observe some of the 
buildings erected nowadays as examples 
of the Spanish architecture or ‘‘ Mission 
style." It reminds one of a monkey 
who watched his mistress at the dress 
ing table. When his chance came he 
climbed up to try his luck. 

Cold cream was his first choice, and 
his face received a generous smear; rouge 
came next; then he remembered that 
powder was used, too; and by this time 
just the eyes and nose were visible. 

Something similar in result is obtained 
by those who happen to jump on the 
architectural dressing table of the Span 
ish style. They take first stucco; then 
tile; then ornament, and patio, ete. They 
expect to get the same result as the 
Spanish architect, who had a problem 
of design to solve by virtue of his train- 
ing and taste, and not by club mem- 
bership. 

Spanish architecture is characterized 
by a close study of the relation between 
plain surfaces and openings. T: «ounter- 
balance any effect of flatness, oruament 
is used at the proper places.  'nuger 
bread is not Spanish design. 

The colors red and white predominate 
as a rule, in order to bring out the 
eoloring usually found in the garden 
which forms a part of every Spanish 
home. Every detail is studied to har 
monize with Spanish taste, customs and 
mode of life. It is only when these same 
conditions exist and when their solution 
is brought about by natural ability and 
good training, that the result can be 
called Spanish architecture. 


Respectfully, 
J. S. ApRIANZEN 
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Some Hot Water Supply Hints 


HERE hot and cold water 
supply pipes run close to- 
gether, as is invariably the 
case, there is bound to be more or 
less dissatisfaction by the user. 
When one opens a tap marked 
**eo]ld water, he has every reason 
to expeet cold water, and not some- 
thing else. Therefore, it grates on 
one's nerves more than a little bit 
to get luke warm water, especially 
when you are thirsty and want a 
eool drink. 

This system is certainly bad 
enough in the small one-family resi- 
dence where running the water a 
short time will give one the desired 
cold water, but, in some of the new 
aparument houses that reach fiftcen 
or sixteen stories in the air, it is al- 
most impossible to obtain cold water 
by opening the cold water tap un- 
lese one leaves it run for quite a 
eonsiderable time. On its journey 
upward (or more often downward 
from the roof tank) a good deal of 
heat is absorbed in its contact with 
the adjoining hot water supply pipe. 

An important point to remember 
in this ease is that the owner pays 
for all this water. 

To remedy this troublesome con- 
dition we would advocate that both 
the hot and eold water supply pipes 
be encased in some insulating cover- 
ing, such as hair, felt, cork, asbestos, 
etc., so that heat from the hot water 
will not be radiated and that the 
cold water will not absorb some of 
this heat. Insulating both pipes will 
insure a better hot water supply as 
well as real cold water. 

The extra cost of doing this is but 
a trifle, yet it is seldom done. Re- 
member, year in and year out the 
meter clock is going round and 
round, and the owner pays. 

The desire to be of real service 
to the owner should induce the 
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builder to think of these things in 
advance, even if architect, owner, 
and plumber do not see into the mat- 
ter. But little reform can be ex- 
pected from the plumbing gentry 
unless the builder is after them, and 
sees that this little detail is looked 
after during the construction. 
After the installation is completed 
it is next to impossible to cover the 
pipes. Of course, one remedy would 
be to keep the pipes a good distance 
dpart, but this is rather impractical 


‘as it is inconvenient. 


E would venture a guess that 

the cost of covering pipes as 

we have suggested will be more than 

repaid in the cost of water saved in 

the first year or two that the apart- 
ment house is in operation. 

In many of our cities steam is sup- 
plied from a central heating plant 
and the domestic hot water supply 
tank is heated by. means of this 
steam. Usually, this steam pipe is 
in a trench with the water supply 
pipe from the city main, the gas pipe 
and maybe the electrie conduit. 

One trench is easier to make than 
several, but that steam line will cer- 


HERE 1s a hint 1n this 
article, that if followed, 
will perhaps be the means 
of saving some one from 
serious injury — perhaps a 
life. Likewise, it will save a 
building owner a large sum 
in damages for personal in- 
juries. 

Builders wishing to render 
a real service to owners 
should warn them of any pos- 
sible future irouble in their 
building and show them kow 
to avoid tt. 
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tainly heat the water supply and 
cold water will be at a premium in 
that house. E 

The, steam line should receive a 
thorough insulation especially when 
it cames near the surface, for other- 
wise it may heat the surrounding 
ground to such an extent that the 
growing of any grass or plants above 
it would be impossible. 

Now, while we are on the subject 
of hot water supply let us not for- 
get that in some cases the water gets 
too hot. "Therefore, there should be 
some eontrol system that will auto- 


matically shut off the heat when the- 


desired temperature of the water is 
reached and likewise automatically 
start again when the water cools. 

For large apartment houses, 
hotels, institutions, ete., there should 
be two separate. water supply sys- 
tems; one for the bathrooms and 
lavatories and another for thekitehen 
supply. 


Y HE reason for this is obvious. 
The water used for the bath 

and washing should, for safety's 
sake, never be over a temperature 
of 140 or 150 degrees, as its use then 


. will not be likely to scald anyone. 


Of course, we may say there are 
mixing valves of different types in 
use, and if hot and cold water are 
opened at one time the proper 
temperature ean be had. But, some- 
times the cold water supply is likely 
to be suddenly checked, in which 
case the hot water supply will come 
through at its full, sealding tempera- 
ture. So, for safety's sake, prevent 
sealding by never having the water 
too hot. 

In kitehens, on the other hand, 
water up to 200 degrees or even a 
little higher is desirable because boil- 


ing hot water is very desirable for 
kitchen use. 
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Review of Building Situation 


TABILIZATION of the build- 
8 ing industry throughout the 


country is reflected in the sum . 


total of construction during the 
month of September, 1924, maintain- 
ing satisfactorily the record of con- 
sistency which began late in the 
spring. 

Reviewing the figures of the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation (representing 
seven-eighths of the total construc- 
tion in the country), it will be seen 
that for the three months from July 
to September the figures from month 
to month varied less than five per 
cent in the aggregate. 

This record for the summer pe- 
riod, when construction in the past 
has shown radical ups and downs, 
points to a tendency towards equal- 
izing building operations which 
augurs well for the future. If this 
average for consistent planning and 
building can be preserved, it will 


place the construction industries on 
a more stable footing than ever. 
Figures from 36 Eastern states 
for the month of September show a 
total valuation of new buildings 


amounting to $344,316,300. This is 


a gain of 19 per cent over September 
of last year, and a decline of three 
per cent from the figures of August, 
1924. The total amount represented 
by new construction for the first 
nine months of the present year is 
nearly three and a half billion, or 
an inerease of 12 per cent over the 
similar period of 1923. 

Analyzing the September figures 
by sections, the most gratifying gain 
is shown in the Mid-Atlantic states, 
where new construction rose from 
$37,489,800 in August to $48,271,700 
in September. The largest gain was 
noted in industrial buildings, with 
a slight increase in residential work. 

New York State and northern 


New Jersey showed a gain of 9 per 
cent over September last year, the 
figures reaching $83,789,700. Con- 
templated new work in this section 
is close to the $100,000,000 mark. 
The total construction figures for 
this district for the first nine months 
of the year exceed the billion dollar 
mark, or a gain of 39 per cent over 
the same period last year. 

September figures for New Eng- 
land, the Pittsburgh district and the 
Northwest are practically the same 
as for the preceding month; while a 
slight decline is shown in the Middle 
West and South Atlantic states. 
The state of Texas reported new 
construction for the month amount- 
ing to $12,725,700, and Colorado 
figures reached close to $3,000,000. 

Reports of building operations in 
56 leading cities in Canada for the 
first nine months of the year show 
a total valuation of $93,017,431. 


Record of September, 1924, Building Contracts Awarded 


New England New York 


SECTION OF COUNTRY 
Mid-Atlantic 


Pittsburgh Middle West North West South Atlantic 


Classification of Buildings District District District District District District District Totals 
Commercial Buildings ......... $4,605,000 $13,937,000 $5,551,900 $2,551,400 $9,943,600 $488,500 $6,238,900 $43,316,300 
Educational Buildings ....... $ 4,117,800 8, 142,900 3, 180,200 4,722,100 6,082,100 318,500 5, 164,400 31, 728,000 
Hospitals and Institutions UT 1,060,000 ` 5,111,300 651,000 1,341,000 687,100 75,000 554,000 9,479,400 
Industrial Buildings ......... 3,617,000 3, 525,100 13,952,000 6,011,500 2, 706, 400 213,100 5,197,100 35, 222,200 
Military and Naval Buildings e "m diu aic e 6400  ..... vá 1500 0%cQUUl m 8 21, 400 

Publie Buildings ..... 506,600 605,800 102,300 52,400 321,400 56,000 292,200 1,936,700 
Public Works & Public Utilities 1,022,900 4,480,000 4,533,300 12,500,900 17,150,100 1,192,500 10,554,100 52,033,800 
Religious & Memorial Buildings 498,000 2,271,700 773,200 2,068,000 2, 708, 800 281,600 1,241,500 9,842,800 
Residential Buildings ......... | 13,931,300 42,337,900 18,795,700 17,535,100 32,121,500 3,334,500 15,649,500 143, 705, 500 
Social & Reereational Buildings 461,500 3,378,000 725,700 1,892,500 8,740,500 357,000 1,475,000 17 030,200 
MisCOllanéous: ⁰⅛ ..... )))), ʃʃNnnn — I Y EOS 

Total tbh eG aces Uhh e CES $30,420,100 $83,789,700 $48,271,700 $48,674,900 $80,476,500 6,316,700 $46,366,700 $344,316,300 


Building Projects Contemplated, September, 1924 


SECTION OF COUNTRY 
New England New York Mid-Atlantic Pittsburgh Middle West North West South Atlantic 


Classification of Buildings District District District District District District District Totals 
Commercial Buildings ......... $5,363,300 $13,522,000 $6,964,400 $5,108,300 $20,893,600 $742,500 $8,424,400 $61,018,500 
Educational Buildings ........ 1,552,000 — 6,900,000 3,704,000 10,220,500 4,353,000 317,000 8,369,200 35,415,700 
Hospitals and Institutions ..... 305,000 3,938,000 378,000 552,000 1,258,500 249,000 576,000 7,256,500 
Industrial Buildings ......... . 1,827,500 4,122,600 2,677,500 3,521,500 7,802,400 392,600 10,219,600 30,563,700 
Military and Naval Buildings. 20,000 45000  ........ , 12,000 — ........ 40,000 117,000 
Publie Buildings ............. 417,000 766,000 275,000 48,000 494,000 417,000 825,900 3.242.900 
Public Works & Public Utilities 2,336,500 14,708,600 12,712,600 13,643,300 20,188,300 1,987,700 18,136,900 83,713,900 
Religious & Memorial Buildings 474,000 1,874,700 1,113,200 1,165,000 4,744,500 546,000 2,407,100 127324500 
Residential Buildings ......... 14,367,300 46,775,600 32,133,800 19,091,200 49,667,700 3,490,400 17,623,900 183,149,900 
Social & Recreational! Buildings 575,000 2,300,000 2,491,000 1,458,500 3,713,500 1,107,000 1,852,500 13.497 500 
Meet Un)! X : 828 . fists i $n 22 és 

Totaal! $27,217,600 $94,927,500 $62,494,500 854, 808, 3008 113,127,500 $9,249,200 $68,475,500 64 30,300, 100 
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Trend of Material Prices 


HE following are wholesale prices of basic build- 
ing materials in the three markets which set 


prices for the rest of the country. 


These prices are presented to show the trend of the 
wholesale market, which forecasts prices in the retail 


market. 


They are not prices which the average con- 


traetor ean buy at, but are quoted to show him the 
movement of materials so that he can buy to better ad- 


vantage. 


Followed in conjunction with the Review of Building 


Conditions, these prices will prove invaluable. 


All prices are for carload lots, F. O. B. market 


quoted, unless otherwise neted. 


NEW YORK PRICES 


Sept. 22 Oct. 25 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE— 


B. & Better Edge Grain Flooring, 13/16x1%4” pace $86.00 
Dimensions, 8181E. No. 1 Common, 2x4", 10'... 43.75 


Timbers, Merchantable, 05, 12x12", 10 to 20’..... 48.50 
B. and Better Ceiling, %x3% sesso sesos 3900 
B. and Better Partition, 72523840 e %%% aeee 54.00 
B. and Better Finish, 11). 63.50 
No. 1 Common Boards, 1x8" wcccccscccccscccccess 49.75 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE— 
No. 2 and Better Flooring, 13/1620 ʻe.. $61.00 
Roofers, 13/16153” €9€06€0609€0000€4a4000€000900€606€99»0099299900 31.50 
DOUGLAS FTI 
No. 2 Clear and Better V. G. Flooring, 1x8....... $76.50 
No. 1 Clear V. G. Flooring, 11414. 738.00 
No. 2 Clear and Better Ceiling, x4” 3 ..... 38.50 
No. 2 Clear and Better Novelty Siding, 1x0"..... 49.00 
No. 2 Clear and Better V. G. Stepping......... 89.00 
WESTERN RED CEDAR— 
B. C. Perfection Shingle, per M............... .. . . $6.95 
Washington Perfection Shingles, per M..... e. 670 
Clear Bevel Siding, 4x6 ft................. . ꝗ . 41.25 
OANADIAN SPRUCE 
No. 1 Lath, 1 % %%% „% „0 e 0 „ . e [2E E] 75 
Dimensſons, 2x4" , 19 to // ðͤ v o"iss 6.00 


HARDWOOD FLOORIN G— 
Clear Quartered White Oak — I ed ds $150.00 
Clear Plain White Oak. i 2＋2—＋ð2 . 102.00 
Clear Plain Red Oak. 13/1624 .. TV. 00 
Clear Maple, ICC 700.00 
(All lumber prices furnished by Lumber) 


COMMON BRICK— 


Per M f. 0. d. odd 5 05555 T $17.00 
PORTLAND CEMENT— 
Bbis in car lots to contractors, delivered........ $2.50 
STRUCTURAL STEEL— 
Per 100 Ib. at warehouse $3.24 
CRUSHED STONE (cu. yd.)— à 
in. eoeoseee@eee ee 8 eeovoeoevoeoveaeeeaeee LÀ @eeoaee es ee0e800 $3.25 
in. e ο ——‚ — ¶‚ —— ‚— LÀ ee "090999996 3.15 
WALL BOARD— 
Per 1,000 sq. ft. in lots under 1,000 sq. ft........ $80.00 
Per 1,000 sq. ft. in lots 1,000 to 2,500 sq. ft...... 45.00 
METAL LATH— 
2.8 1b.—26 gauge, price per 100 sq. yd., delivered. 6.21 
2.8 1b.—24 gauge, light. price per 100 aq.yd., deliv. 0.25 
3.4 1b—24 gauge, heavy, price per 100 sq. yd., del. 0.28 
Add 5 cents per sq. yd. for galvanised. 
LIME (Hydrate) — 
Finishing. per 50 Ib. bag. 0.60 
Masons, per 50 Ib. bag............ cece nn nn 0.49 
SAND AND GRAVEL— 
nd A ed cubice yard)... ioo voter. re RT. $2.15 
ravel (per cubic yarxdwwuii 3.15 
m Gravel (per cubic yard).......... POTE 3.15 
FACE BRICK -— 
Tapestry (delivered) ............... eee n. $17.00 
Harveale (delivered ke. 43.00 
Caledonian (deliveredlũ ))) . 45.00 
Smooth Grey (delivered) ............... eee 46.00 
Fisk Lock, f. o. b. factor 39.50 
SHINGLES— 
Asphalt, Single (per square ·ꝰIãI eee $8.50 
Asphalt, Strip (per square)............ . 7.00 
STAINED WOOD SHINGLES— 
18 in. Extra Clear (per square, delivered)....... $10.75 
18 in. Eureka (per square, delivered)............ 11.00 
18 in. Perfection (per square. delivered)......... 12.00 
24 in. Royal (per square, dellvered)............. 2.00 
VITRIFIED SEWER PIPE— 
4 in. (cents per foot) ............. ern $0.12 
8 in. (centa per foot) .............. eene 0.18 


SLATE ROOFING— 
Bangor or Rlatington, x16 in. per sq. at quarry $8.40 
GORNER BEADS (Galvanised) — 


Per for $0.05 
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WALL TIES (Galvanised) — 


Per thousand % % he 6e %% %% % ů öFͤ „ „ e955 5 „4 6 2 6 6 „„ „ $5.00 
FLUE LINING— 

sae in.. per / ²˙ AA e NL [EN E $0.34 

8 x 13 in., per . ra qe "992906 (E 0.45 

HOLLOW TILE— 

8 x 12 x 12 in., heavy. Each, delivered $0.23 

HAIR 

Per hushel "060060609 0099»79009€959598^09 eee „„ „„ „e „e „ „„ @eeeseeoe 0.60 
PLASTER BOARD— 

32 x 86 x 96 in. Each eeeoee @eeeeaeeesvesd eeeeeeeacaue ean $0.23 
MAGNESITE 8TUCCO— 

Per ton €090909900000000$206€0909000002582090099009000009709900 $54.00 
= in. Sq H White, ft 27 

uare or Hexagon „ E.. à 
3 x 0 in., White Wal GCC at 
8 x 8 in., Bed Floor *€*99000€09.0€0009€000900090090*09009909 0.45 
CHICAGO PRICES 

YELLOW PINE— 

Boards, 1 x 8 No. 1 Com.......... 53 . $40.00 

Ceiling, 66 x 4 B. and Btr eseeseee eew-0006€606€606€6€4€8a200909 99 oe 41.00 

Dimension No. 1, 2 x 4, 12 to 14 ft............. 83.00 

Drop Siding, 1 x 6, B. and Btr................. 47.00 

Finish, 1 x 4, B. and Btr 2 62 2 „ 66 „6 „ % % % % % „% 6 6 6 6 6 6 „ 0 00.00 

Flooring, B. and Btr. E. G., 1x 3................ 85.00 

Lath, 4 ft., No. e@eeeeeeae LAN oe 5.60 


Timbers, Long Leaf No. i, 10-20 ft. 848, 6x12 to 
12 x 12 eeeeveree8 % % %% O % % % „% „% 6% 6% „% 06 06 „ 0 47.00 
HARDWO 


ops— 
Maple Flooring, 13/16 x 2% clear cence esse exes 5 
Oak Flooring, % x 2, Cl. White 00 
Oak Flooring, 13/16 x 24, er PL, White......... . 101.00 


REDWOOD— 
Bevel Siding, SIS1E, 10 ft., 20 ft. % x 4, clear... 8425 


BS 


Finish, S2S or 848. 1x 6 to 8 in., clear....... ‘ea 
WESTERN RED CEDAR— 

Bevel Siding, M x 4, clear................ ... .. $38.50 

Shingles, extra clears, 16 li᷑ůnnn .. . 4.52 
COMMON BRICK— 

Per M, f. o. b. Joo DOCTI PTT . . . 512.00 
PORTLAND CEMENT-— 

Bbis. in car lots to contractors, not including com- 

tainers e eee see „ „„es „e „%%% e E EE S EE E 

STRUCTURAL STEEL— 
Per 100 lbs. at warehouse $3.00 
ST. LOUIS PRICES 
YELLOW PINE— . 
Boards, No. 1 Com., AX 4... ecc) 09000999€9 $40.75 
Partition, & x 3%, 'B. and Btr.......... esos. 41.00 
Dimension, No. 1, SISIE, Short Leaf, 2 x 4 in, 

19 ...... hes es udi pad . . 230.50 
Finish, S28, B. and Btr., 1 x 4 6 & 8 ft....... 58.50 
Flooring, B. and Btr., G., X 3 531.00 
Flooring. B. and Btr., F. G., 1x 388. . 56.00 
Lath. 4 ft, No. ..... ð x8 4. 
Timbers, No. 1, rough, short leaf, 6 X 12 to 12 x 

12 in., 10 to 20 „„ ese e 

CALIFORNIA REDWOOD— 
Finish, S28, CI, 1 x 6. inn - $84.50 
Siding, 4 in. Bevel, 10 to 20 ft........... xd RS . 38.25 
8 in, n 72.00 
8 inch Bungaloo hh bates 53.00 
HARDWOODS— 
Oak Flooring, % x 1% and 2 in., clear, Qtr. White$107.00 
Maple Flooring, 13/16 x 2% in., clean 101.00 
RED CEDAR— 
Siding, 4 x 6, ele eee nn . . . $40.00 
Shingles, clears, per kũklkkkeeeeeee . 4.31 
COMMON BRICK— 
Per M, f. o. b. ...;: aoi e oan $20.00 
PORTLAND CEMENT— 
Bblis. in car lots to contractors, not including eon- 
tainer eeosououe@eeaeeeve €9€9€0600€60060080029*6€60202508029909709»999290€9 $2.25 
STRUCTURAL STEEL— 
Per 100 lbs. at warehou genen $3.15 
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Lengthening the Lite of Your Tires 


OT one building contractor in 
N a hundred takes into con- 

sideration the terrific strain 
placed upon pneumatic tires when 
a motor truck is traveling at high 
. speeds over ordinary roads. In 
fact, to some it is mysterious that a 
tire may sometimes blow out while 
standing still or else give way when 
running over a glassy smooth pave- 
ment. ` 

The fact is that such occurrences 
are the result of a stone bruise 
caused by the terrific impact of the 
tire striking a stone while going at 
high speed. At the time such a 
blow is struck, possibly only half a 
dozen threads in one or two of the 
plies of fabric are broken. These 
loose threads at ‘once become a 
souree of trouble. 

The breaking of one layer of fab- 
rie permits the threads to ehafe each 
other, setting up internal frietion 
that eauses further disintegration. 
The other plies soon break down and 
the blowout comes, usually at a time 
when there is no apparent cause. 

Overspeeding on poor roads is 
only one of many causes of tire ex- 
travagance. Some other abuses and 
points of eare well worth watehing 
may be given briefly as follows: 

Don't overload. Overloading 
stresses the tires beyond their elastic 
limit, destroying the life of the rub- 
ber and the durability and cushion- 
ing quality of the tires. 

Don’t spin the wheels or permit 
them to run out of line on account 
of a bent axle. Many drivers speed 
up their engines under the errone- 
ous impression that this will in- 
crease traction. The slower a wheel 
turns, the better traction it has. 
The more gently it is turned, the 
less liable it is to slip. 

Avoid skidding. In applying the 
brakes, the wheels should not slide. 
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By Philip L. Sniffin 


Not only does sliding the wheels in- 
jure the tires, but it reduces the 
braking effect. Quieker action is 
secured when the wheels barely turn 
and the abrasion on the tires is least. 
Don’t turn corners at such a speed 
that the wheels skid, and never 
bring the truck to a stop by sliding 
the wheels. 

Slivers on solid tires should be 
eut off entirely, as soon as they ap- 
pear. If the sliver is left on, it 
wil contribute nothing to the 
strength of the tire, but will con- 
tinue to flap and the tear will ex- 
tend until a good part of the tread 
is torn loose. 


OST anti-skid devices are hard 
n on tires. Don't use them un- 
less it is absolutely necessary, and 
then be sure they are on correctly. 

Bad roads are obviously injurious 
te tires. On a road with a rough 
surface, the tires rest successively 
on irregularities, which have the ef- 
feet of overloading that particular 
portion of the tire. | 

To avoid unnecessary strain on 
pneumaties or flat spots on solids, 
lift the truck weight from the tires 
by raising on jacks when the truck 
is to be idle any considerable length 
of time. 

With pneumatie tires it is impor- 
tant to know inflation pressures. 
Proper inflation is as necessary as 
proper loads and speeds. 

Don't run in car tracks, as this 
cuts the tires by centering the 
pressure at one point instead of 
evenly over the tread. The edges of 
the rails, particularly the guard 
flanges of street car tracks, are very 
sharp and running rubber tires over 
them is much like running them 
over the edges of steel knives. 

Oil and grease must be kept away 
from the tires, as these tend to de- 
teriorate the fabric 
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Never leave the truck near any- 
thing that is hot, such as the heat- 
ing apparatus in a garage. 

The replacement of solid tires 
when necessary should not be neg- 
lected. A great deal of damage may 
be inflicted upon the vehicle when 
the tires have been worn to a point 
where they have very little cushion- 


| 
| 
| 
ing quality. 
Ordinarily, a solid tire should be 
replaced when it has been worn 
down to within an inch of the steel 
base. It must also be remembered 
that the condition of the rubber in a 
solid tire has a great effect upon the 
tire’s resiliency and that even 
though it may be two or three inches 
in thickness, it may need replace- 
ment. 
Pneumatic tires require special 
| 
| 
| 


care and treatment during the cold 


winter months. In the first place, 
it must be remembered that in win- 
ter, moisture enters every cut oF 
crack in the tire, then freezes and 
causes the cut to gradually expand. 


HIS process is continuous, start- 
T ing first with a small cut and 
increasing in size through freezing 
and melting until the fabric of the 
tire becomes weakened and the tire 
as a whole is prematurely worn out. 

The remedy for this is to inspect 
the tires about twice a week when 
the truck is running full time. Cuts 
and small holes which have 8P- 
peared on the tread or sidew 
should be promptly cleaned 80 that 
all the dirt is out and then filled 
with tire dough or putty. — 

It is a good idea to occasionally 
interehange rear tires with fron 
ones. The rear tires, being the driv- 
ing and breaking tires, natur 
are subject to the greatest abuse, 
and by interehanging them with E 
front tires, their mileage life wil 
be eonsiderably lengthened. 
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Speed in Unloading 
"T HE gravity system of dumping, 

combined with a return mechan- 
Anm that is controlled by hand from the 
diriver!'s seat and works almost instan- 
taneously, gives a high degree of effi- 
Sieney in handling loads. 

In the Jiffy dump body, the Griscom- 
Russell Company of New York City has 
combined three bodies in one—a self 
operating body of the gravity type, an 


express body, and with a simple extra 
atachment, a lift-and-lock dump body 
of the hoist type, of 1% cubic yards 
capacity. 

The operation of this body is so quick 
that the load can be dumped and the 
body returned with the truck in motion. 
The automatic tail gate can be set to 
dump the load in a pile or spread it as 
desired. The gate can be adjusted to 
ewing downward when the J iffy is used 
as an express body. Extra side boards, 
center division gate and coal chute tail 
gate are provided for the lift-and-loek 
, attachment. 


Effective Color Tones 
in Asphalt Shingles 


T HE present vogue of the multi- 
toned roof is especially suited to 
the small house. Combination of red, 
green and blue black slate-surfaced 
shingles have alrcady been tried with 
success. 

Recently, however, a new color in slate 
has been found which makes possible a 
rich beauty in the multi-tone roof. This 
new color, weathered brown is especially 
distinctive when combined with red or 
green slate surfaced shingles; and it can 
be used very effectively to harmonize 
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with red or brown brick walls and with 
stucco. It is one of the products of the 
Richardson Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
By the tasteful use of these combina- 
tions, it is possible to get a very distine- 
tive roof at a moderate cost. 

For the small house, slate-surfaced as- 
phalt shingles of greatly increased thick- 
ness can now be obtained. 


Ripper and Jointer 
T HIS jointing and ripping machine, 
operating from an under-slung man- 
drel, gives two men an opportunity to 
work at once without interference, as the 
lumber is always running parallel with 
the machine. 

The model, which is the product of the 
Master Woodwork- 
er Manufacturing 
Company, Detroit, 
Mieh., will rip a 20- 
inch plank on cen- 
ter, as the gauge is 
adjustable to a ten- 
inch width. In 
working from the 
outside of the saw, 
the machine will rip 
any width. It will 
rip 6 inches wide by 
4 inches thick with 
a 14-inch saw. 

The jointer bed is 
adjustable, and a 
cut can be taken to 
a l-inch depth. The 
tilting fence allows 
for any bevel cut. 
This woodworker is 
equipped with an 
electric motor. 
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& New Materials and 
* Equipment that Keep 
Your Work Up to Date 


Artistry in Doors 
ATENTED standards of precision in 
wood manufacture have resulted in 
the Miracle door, manufactured by the 
Paine Lumber Company, of Oshkosh, 
Wis. This door of beauty, made in 
either hard or soft woods, is furnished 
in various designs and all standard sizes. 
These doors are modeled after the artis- 
tic but expensive raised panel doors. 
Artistry is here combined with moderate 
cost by the modern and economical meth- 
ods used in manufacturing these doors. 

Veneered doors, when used for exte- 
rior purposes, should be made with ven- 
eeré either & ineh or 96 inch thick, and 
should be amply proteeted from the 
weather. Exposed doors should be given 
at least two coats of exterior varnish, 
and the top and bottom edges well filled 
with oil paints. 

The proper finish of doors requires 
careful attention in the matter of apply- 
ing the stain, filler and finishing coats 
as well as consideration of the surface 
of the wood.  Close-grained woods and 
open-grained woods demand varied treat- 
ment in order to secure the best results. 

Close-grained woods require no paste 
filler, as there is no cellular tissue to fill 
Open-grained woods, after being surfaced 
and stained, should have a coat of filler 
applied, which may be of the same color 
as the stain, or different to produce a 
varied effect. 


Whats New 


Finish Tile Board 
A NEW tile board designed for the 

interior finish of kitchens, bath- 
rooms and laundries, and applicable also 
to physicians’ or dentists’ office, dairies, 
restaurants or barber shops has been de- 
vised by the United States Gypsum Com- 
pany, Chicago. , 

As represented in the illustration, the 
blocks are pressed to represent ceramic 
tile of standard size, 244x5 inches, and 
are finished in enamel. The slabs are of 
gypsum wallboard, % inch thick, 4 feet 
wide, and ranging from 6 to 10 feet in 
length. It is nailed horizontally to the 
studding or over the old wall. 
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The varying lengths make it possible 
to set joints in the corners; in other cases 
a finish will efface the joints and nail 


heads. A varnish sizing and flat paint 
are applied, after which the surface is 
enameled. In communities where expert 
tile setters are not to be had, this mate- 
rial will fill a long-felt need. 


Switch Plates of Beauty 


HE builder and contractor, as well 

as the architect, is confronted time 
and again with the problem of equip- 
ping electric switches and receptacles 
with a plate that will blend with the 

: decorative 
tone of the 
room. 

The plates 
shown here 
are delicately 
colored in a 

P brown, egg- 
shell finish, 
and are a re- 
cent addition 
to the ‘‘Bakelite’’ products of the Con- 
necticut Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany. No metal parts are exposed, elimi- 
nating the possibility of shock in opera- 
tion. 


in Materials 


pt 
vs 2 sas. 
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Telephone Cabinet 


T disposal of the telephone is fre- 
quently a source of annoyance to 
those who demand a unity of treatment 
in the decorative scheme of their rooms. 
The telephone just doesn’t fit in. To 
provide for this necessary yet disturbing 
adjunct of the household, there has been 
devised a phone cabinet which is con- 
venient and decorative. l 

It is manufactured by the Phoenix 
Manufacturing Company, of Syracuse, 
N. Y. As the illustration shows, the 
phone is unòbtrusive while not in use. 
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and Equipment 


New Floor Polisher. 


| aria wife will be duly grateful 
for the innovation provided in floor 
waxers and polishers by the American 
Floor Surfacing Machine Company, To- 
ledo, Ohio. The device pictured here is 
operated without the use of a motor. 

Among the uses to which it can be put 
are to sandpaper and smooth old floors, 
to remove stains from flooring, and to 
smooth them before waxing. 

No kneeling or stooping.is required in 
dusting hardwood floors or waxing lino- 
ieum, and it will be found a great labor 
saver in scrubbing. The outer cover has 
a carpet bottom for polishing, and con- 
tains 2 shot-filled canvas bag. The long 


handle and the thinness and flexibility 
of the bag make it easy for use under 
furniture and radiators. A special war 
ing pad furnished with the polisher can 
he adjusted. The weight of the device 
is ten pounds. 


Concrete Mixer | 
NEW development of 


| 
the Smith 14-8 non- 


tilting concrete mixer is 
shown in the accompanying 
illustration. Greater com- 
pactness of construction per- 
mits mounting on shorter 
trucks, thereby making the 
entire pun de lighter, and 
greatly increasing its porta- 
bility. E 

The picture sNows the ma- 
chine equipped ‘with power | 
loader, water tank and 15 
H. P. 4-cylinder Le Roi pow- 
er unit. Strongly built gear- 
guards protect the workmen 
and at the same time pre- 
vent falling aggregate from 
dirtying and injuring the 
gears. 

This mixer has a two-bag 
capacity and gives a daily 
production of more than 150 
cubic yards. 
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A becoming entrance 


Morgan Plan Suggestion No. 15.4 


for every home you build 
LET MORGAN-QUALITY WOODWORK 
BE YOUR GUIDE TO BETTER ENTRANCES 


Morgan entrances, be- 
cause of* beautiful de- 
signing and the advan- 
tages gained by stand- 

ardization, bid fair to 
| revolutionize building 
: practice with thousands 
Morgan French of contractors and home 

Doors M-831 builders. 

The beauty of a Morgan-Quality en- 
trance adds distinction and value to 


any home. It pleases the owner, in- 


creases your prestige as a good build- 
er, multiplies the demand for your 
services, e 
The same may be said of Morgan- 
Quality stairways, bookcases, mantels, 
China closets, cupboards, cabinets, 
breakfast nooks, as well as 
deors and interior trim. 
Morgan doors are quality- 
built with soft white pine 
cores. They have patented 
wedge dowel construction, 
which guarantees a door that, 
given ordinary treatment, 
will retain its original shape, 
size and structural stability 
during the life of the building. 
Morgan standardization as 
55 sizes, designs and woods 


“MORGAN~ QUALITY” 


STANDARDIZED 


MORGAN WOODWORK ORGANIZATION 
MORGAN COMPANY, Oshkosh, Wis.; New York City. 
OR COMPANY, Chicago, III.; Detroit, Michigan: Cleveland, Ohio. 


MORGAN SASH & 


fas hpp N. 1. 
wre Hagmar NS kray 


pM ot f 


benefits the owner, but jf ; 
perhaps even to a zi a2. ue 
greater extent tjge 
builder. It permits the 
Morgan organization 
to largely increase pro- 
duction, during periods 1. 
of unusual demand. 

and promptly supply Morgan Fireplace 
all your requirements. M-514 
You avoid many delays with their at- 
tending grief and extra expense. Every 
piece is marked for your pro- 
tection. 

Morgan standardization reduces pro- 
duction costs to the minimum, making 
possible unusual value. It enables you 
to work to standard sizes, thus speed- 
ing installation, which results in more 
profit to you and lower cost to your 
client. There is no added cost 
for Morgan-Quality. 

Home owners are being 
familiarized with Mor gan- 
Quality Woodwork by means 
of national advertising which 


G | reaches 4,769,029 homes. The 
— authorized Morgan dealer in 
55 your locality can give you full 


details. Or mail the coupon 

e for the Morgan Price Supple- 
ment and prospectus describ- 
ing "Building with Assur- 
ance." 


WOODWORK 


DOC 
MORGAN MILLWORK COMPANY, Baltimore, Md.; Jersey City, N. J.; Greensboro, N. C. 


MORGAN 


Look for this mark on 
every Morgan Product 


Entrance 
M-51% 


Morgan 
Bookcase 


Morgan Colonial 
Stairs M-200 


Master Book on Home Building 


Whether you are building homes 
to cost $3,000 or $50,000, you need 
this big, 440-page Master Book, . 
"Building with Assurance" (Second ! 
Edition). It contains specific, prac- , 
tical, USABLE information to help | 
you cut costs and save time. 


In this great book are shown 
homes of all types. There is page 
after page of attractive bungalows 
and houses, in full colors, with floor: 
plans. Besides, you get help on 
room arrangement, interior decora- 
tion, floor coverings, lighting, heat- ` 
ing, plumbing and landscaping. Over 
15,000 architects, contractors, and 
dealers indorse and use it for daily 
reference. 


Mail coupon for prospectus 


Our prospectus tells all about it 
shows beautiful homes in color, with 
floor plans. The prospectus is glad- : 
ly sent to those who mail the cou- 
pon. 


Address nearest office, Dept. U-11. 


Morgan Company, Oshkesh, Wiseonsin. 
Morgan Sash & Door Company, Chieage, Ill. 
Morgan Millwerk Company, Baltimere, Md. 

|n: once co of your 
V e 77 Butlding 
with Assurance” (Second Edition). Please tnelude 
the Price Supplement. 
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f TAE AIR. CAPACITY MUN Zi) 
A Lesson in Capacity 


4 When you light a candle 


O in a dark room you get one 
TELA 


———— candle power of light. 


31^ /// When you lidht an Electric a 7 
lamp in the same room you. E 


get Forty candle power of igh EZ 2 
e Petre ee N 


of course ! Perfectly simple ! v 


GE the Same Idea with „ 
Warm Qir Registers. | 


When you use a 10 X 12 

ordinary reóister with 

7O Sq.inches of open spaces 
ou get 70 Sq. inches. oF 
Free Air e, 


= When you use an H & C 
8 Xx 12 Register, you get 
8l square inches of open 
spaces or 8l sq, inches 
of Free Air Capacity: 


Which register o 
will admit the most air into the room < 
Which indicates The Value of a Register- Its 


site and weight OR Its perertty to 
deliver WARM AIR into a room 4 | 
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Transoms for store fronts 
are the latest thing in commercial de- 
sign, and interior lighting by means of 
skylights is also necessary for the store 
that is to have the highest rental value 
per square foot. Booklets describing 
ornamental transoms, skylights and side- 
walk lights are distributed by the Amer- 
iean 3 Way-Luxfer Prism Co., 1309 S. 
55th St., Cicero, Ill. 


Standard Frame Construction for the 
window assures a product that will not 
warp, shrink or rot. The Andersen Lum- 
ber Co., Bayport, Minn., describes in a 
new catalog & standard frame in seven 
units with a choice of 121 sizes, made 
of white pine in all the exposed portions. 
The progressive builder should be fully 
informed on this subject. 


Asbestos Shingles eliminate repair 
bills, add to the resale value of the house, 
and combine utility and beauty with 
moderate cost. Artistic effects that may 
be ereated with this type of roofing in 
many colors and designs are described 
in a booklet distributed by the Asbestos 
Shingle, Slate and Sheathing Co., 
Ambler, Pa. 


Garage Doors should be weatherproof, 
and so constructed that there is no sag- 
ging or binding of the doors. A trolley 
swivel garage door hanger that permits 
the use of part or all of the opening, as 
desired, is described in a catalog of the 
Allith-Prouty Company, Danville, Ill. 


Prepared Roofing that has the appear- 
ance of shingles, and yet has all the ad- 
vantages of roll roofing in being able to 
apply, is set forth in an illustrated book- 
let of the Amalgamated Roofing Com- 
pany, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 
This roof may be laid over wood shingles, 
and comes in red, white or green. 


Concrete Roofing Tile in four attrac- 
tive patterns can be moulded by even an 
unskilled operator on the Ambi concrete 
tile machine. Colors and tones can be 
devised to meet the most particular need. 
A booklet that explains and illustrates 
the simple working of the device is is- 
sued by the Ameriean Ambi Corpora- 
tion, 230 W. 40th St., New York. 


Brass Pipe insures perfect service of 
clean, pure water in the home, and re- 
duces the plumbers’ repair bill to a 
minimum. No rusty, discolored water 
with such piping installation. How to 
save money on plumbing by piping with 
brass is told in a publication of the 
American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


Brick Construction is apt to receive 
more than ordinary attention at this time 
of the year, when the trials and tribula- 
tions of weather conditions arise. How 
to veneer the frame building is told in 
the Manual of Face Brick Construc- 
tion,“ issued by the American Face 
Brick Association, 1764 People’s Life 
Building, Chicago. It should be in the 
hands of every contractor. 


Concrete Machinery very often tells 
the tale of the builder’s success or fail- 
ure. In its dependability is wrapped up 
the fate of the job. A description of va- 
rious types of concrete mixers, hoists, 
etc. is contained in a booklet of the 
American Cement Machine Company, 


Keokuk, Iowa. 


Plans for Concrete Houses are com- 
piled in a new book just off the press 
by the Portland Cement Association, 111 
West Washington St. Chicago. Forty 
house plans designed in concrete by 
prominent architects in every section of 
the country are contained in this volume. 


H ESE pages are a real aid | 


in keeping step with the 
new ideas and developments of 
the trade. Every necessary 
tool, appliance and valuable 
innovation for the builder or 
contractor 1s mentioned 1n this 
department. By referring to it 
constantly our readers have 
been enabled to equip their 
shops with the latest and best 
in the way of equipment; and 
to furnish their clients with the 
best and most serviceable in the 
way of materials. 


\ 


We hope our readers will 
avail themselves of this fund 
of information. You will find 
many suggestions that will 
help you in your work and gain 
favor with your clients. The 
information outlined here will 
be found complete in the cata- 
logs we mention. Send for 
them now, either to the manu- 
facturer direct, or to this de- 
partment of BUILDING AGE AND 
NATIONAL BUILDER. 
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Steel Scaffolds give the workman as- 
surance of safety and enable them to do 
more and better work in consequence. A 
folding steel scaffold that stands on two 
legs and hooks around the studding is 
described by the Steel Scaffolding Com- 
pany, Evansville, Ind., in a recent cata- 
log that every builder should send for. 


Slate for building purposes serves 
countless purposes from flooring and 
wainscoting to lavatory partitions and 
stairways. It is easy to work with and 
provides a permanent structure. A com- 
plete list of the uses to whieh slate can 
be put has been compiled by the Struc- 
tural Slate Company, 104 Robinson Ave., 
Pen Argyl, Pa, for distribution to 


builders. 


Carpenters’ Tools see the hardest 
usage, and therefore in materials and 
workmanship they should be of the best. 
Tools for the master workman, including 
chisels, bits, gauges, augers, screwdrivers 
and draw knives are listed in a catalog 
of the James Swan Co., Seymour, Conn. 


Stee] Clamps made of specially treated 
steel bars are described with detailed 
specifications in a catalog of the James 
L. Taylor Manufacturing Co., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. These clamps are quick in 
action because the movable jaw locks 
anywhere on the bar, saving screw action. 


Stoves and Ranges of all sizes and de- 
signs suitable for use in homes, hotels 
and for other purposes are illustrated in 
a handsome catalog of the Thatcher Fur- 
nace Company, 39 St. Francis 8t., New- 
ark, N. J. Dimensions and sizes are 
given, with descriptive matter and dis- 
tinctive features. The catalog will be 
sent on application. 


Home Building Products that include 
metal windows and casements, meta! lath, 
basement windows, lintels, ete., are con- 
tained in the ‘‘Home Builders’ Encyclo- 
pedia’’ and Home Building Products’’ 
issued by the Truscon Steel Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, for free distribution 
to builders and owners. All essentials 
for a fireproof, long lasting and econom- 
ical home are treated in these booklets. 


Surveying Instruments and accessories 
are constantly required by the builder, 
and should be of a standard of perfect 
exactness. Information regarding con- 
vertible levels, dumpy levels fur vertical 
sighting, and farm and carpenters’ levels, 
may be had from the New York Blu» 
Print Co., 102 Reade St., New York City. 
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some More Useful Catalogs 


Metal Weatherstrips form a bulwark 
against the discomforts of inclement 
weather, and eliminate dampness, cold, 
draft and dust. They are easy to affix 
to the old building, or to install in the 
one under construction. Information re- 
garding the use of this product can be 
had on application to the Diamond Metal 
Weatherstrip Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


Floor and Roof Drains that afford a 
double drainage feature prevent seepage 
around the drain and are practically leak- 

roof. Double drainage of this kind is 

Ny described in a detailed illustrated 

blication prepared by the Josam Manu- 

acturing Company, Michigan City, Ind., 
which may be had upon application. 


Mahogany Furnishings lend a high 
note of artistic effect to the home or 
- office, and a wide range of creative form, 
beauty and stability is afforded by this 
wood. Information of praetieal value to 
the builder will be found in the literature 
of the Mahogany Association, 1133 
Broadway, New York City, sent upon re- 
quest. 


Rubber Tile Flooring for the kitchea, 
bathroom, sun porch, and equally desir- 
able for the restaurant, store, offices and 
publie buildings is described in a book 
of specifications and illustrated data of 
the Wright Rubber Products Co., Racine, 
Wis. Such floors are noiscless, cleanly, 
and furnished in many artistic patterns. 


Bench Saws, adaptable to large or 
small work, are a convenience in the 
shop or on the job. A ball-bearing utility 
saw that cuts at any angle mounted on 
a table that tilts to 45 degrees is de- 
seribed in a catalog of Ralph Kennedy, 
111 North Seventh St., Philadelphia. 


Floor Scraping by hand has gone the 
"way of other expensive and uneconomical 
methods of hand labor on most high- 
lass jobs. In addition to the higher 
«cost, hand scraping is unlikely to be 
Smooth and uniform. A floor surfacing 
machine that is speedy, effieient and 
economical! is described by the American 
Floor Surfacing Machine Co., 518 S. St. 
Clair St., Toledo, Ohio. 


Bheet and Tin Plate should be rust- 
proof, and the demands on roofing, gut- 
ters, culverts, metal lath, etc., are such 
that they must resist fire, wear and 
weather. A booklet giving information 
regarding galvanized and corrugated 
sheets, roofing plates and other products 
of interest to the builder is published by 
the American Sheet and Tin Plate Co., 
Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh. 


Portland Cement involves many phases 
in the making—the quarryman, the chem- 
‘ist, the factory worker—and the fabrica- 
‘tion of a standard product that meets 
„the requirements of any and all jobs. 
A description of the processes and speci- 
'fieations of Atlas cement, and a list of 
tthe work in which it has been success- 
‘fully used is issued by the Atlas Port- 
dand Cement Co., 25 Broadway, New 

York. 


Sheet Metal Roofing material is simple 
of application, secure and durable, and in 
its labor-saving feature should be of 
special appeal to builders. Various metal 
roofings in tile and shingles, with a 
side-lock device that guarantees against 
leakage, are described by the Moeschl- 
Edwards Corrugating Co., P. O. Box 564, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Locks and Latches that are easy of 
installation and provide a real note of 
artistic finish to a house meet the chief 
requirements of the builder. Tubular 
locks that require no mortising or goug- 
ing and that are furnished in handsome 
designs for screen and French doors are 
pictured in a booklet of the National 
Brass Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Metal Shingles provide the house with 
a weatherproof, fireproof and permanent 
covering. A wide variety of metal shin- 
gles made of painted tin, galvanized re- 
dipped tin, horse head sheet zine or eop- 


-per are listed in a recent catalog of the 


National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 839 
Grand St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Redwood is now available for even the 


moderate priced home or building, and 
in its resistance to moisture, climatie con- 
ditions and decay it saves many times 
its initial cost. The Pacific Lumber Co., 
932 Pershing Square Bldg, New York 
City, has prepared data on the use of 
redwood for general construction which 
is available to all builders. 


Canvas Roofing is suitable for the sun 
parlor, sleeping porch, flat roofs and 
other uses of the home, and can also 
be applied as flooring. A flexible, water- 
proof canvas roofing and deck cloth that 
is prepared in oil and ready for painting 
is described in a booklet of John Boyle 
& Company, 112 Duane St., New York. 


Wall Board that is durable, sightly and 
easily handled forms one of the best 
and most economical methods of achiev- 
ing decorative interior results. Wall 
board, plaster board and prepared roof- 
ing suitable for the most exacting usage 
are illustrated in a booklet of the Beaver 
Products Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Gas Ovens and Ranges possess a par- 
ticular interest for the housewife, and 
the wise builder will make his appeal to 
her. Kitchen equipment designed to 
satisfy the partien!ar woman is described 
by the Ameriean Stove Co., 999 Chouteau 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Wire Lath should be light in weight, 
easy to handle and flexible so as to con- 
form to any shape desired. A corrugated 
lath specially devised to add strength is 
described in Booklet 81-B of the Buffalo 


Wire Works Co., 446 Terrace Ave., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


Metal Weatherstrips can be the basiz of 
an all-year-round business for the wide 
awake builder, and as a means of in- 
ereasing business the information given 
by the Allmetal Weatherstrip Co., 225 


West Illinois St. Chicago, will prove 
valuable. 
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Window Glass is a constant source of 
satisfaction and comfort to the house 
owner. Specifications for window glass 
that gives the maximum of transparency 


and firmness can be obtained from the. 


American Window Glass Co., Pittsburgh. 


Wire Oloth for screens and other house- 
hold uses, made of copper or bronze or 
galzanized with zinc forms the subject 
of interesting descriptive catalogs of the 
American Wire Fabrics Corp., 41 East 
42d St., New York City. 


Brick, Block and Tile casting ma- 
chinery that will mold face brick, con- 
crete blocks or high test tile is de- 
scribed by the Anchor Concrete Ma- 
ehinery Co., Dublin Ave., Columbus, 0. 


Cardboard Models of houses, illustra- 
tive of the actual completed work, will 
go far to sell the building idea to inter- 
ested prospects. Every builder should 
know this feature of the Architectural 
House Planning Service Co., 20 South 
18th St., Philadelphia. 


Saws and Shop Devices of tested qual- 
ity and a high degree of perfection are 
listed in an illustrated volume issued by 
the E. C. Atkins Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Machine Saws for lock corners or 
grooving or any form of intricate cutting 
are a necessary appliance in the shop. 
Information regarding patented devices 
of simple design can be had from the 


Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Co., Rochester, 
N. Y. 


Ventilators for roofs of buildings of 
all types are furnished in a variety of 
designs by the Globe Ventilator Co,, 
Troy, New York. Catalogs which fully 
describe these ventilatora may be ob- 
tained by writing them. 


Wall Board provides a happy combina- 
tion of utility and decorative quality, and 
where the fabric is sound and durable its 
value is unexcelled. A fibre process wall- 
board is described by the Upson Com- 
pany, Lockport, N. V. 


Concrete Molds that are carefully de- 
signed ean save the builder their own 
cost on a small job. A complete list of 
various types of molds is furnished on 
request by the Universal Cement Mold 
Co., North Milwaukee, Wis. 


An Auger Bit that is a combination 
tool for doing smooth, round, oval or 
square boring, or scroll and twist work 
is described in a eatalog of the Progre* 
sive Manufacturing Co., Torrington, 
Conn, 


Metal Weatherstrips can be installed 
either in the new building under com 
struction or in the old building which 
requires this modern form of protection. 
A metal weatherstrip to fit any door T 
window, and which is equipped with 8 
special slide-lock device for Goudle bree 
windows, is described by the Cn 
Engineering Co., 140 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago. 
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Who Bears the Loss Caused by Freezing 
of Water Pipes, Etc., on the Job? 


6 6 WINTER ago on one of our 

jobs we had a freeze up of the 
entire heating system during the prog- 
ress of the building of a residence,’’ 
writes a firm of Wisconsin architects. 
The carpenter-contractor was in charge 
of the heating system under the follow- 
ing clause in our specifications: 

Carpenter shall temporarily close up 
entire building when ready for lathing, 
provide and hang temporary doors with 
locks, cover windows with boards, muslin 
or temporary glazed sash and provide 
temporary heat. 

‘¢ “When heating system is installed, 

carpenter shall take proper care of same 
and will at all times be solely responsible 
for it. He must repair or replace any 
damage to same or resulting from its 
use. 
All firing tools or parts of heating 
apparatus provided by owner or his con- 
tractor must be turned over to owner 
eomplete, in good condition, or new parts 
previded. Owner will supply necessary 
fuel but carpenter must notify him in 
advance when it is needed.' 

‘‘The freeze-up occurred on the third 
day of extremely cold weather after the 
earpenter had taken care of the heating 
system for four days. The heating sys- 
tem apparently was in good running 
order to that time. 

‘(The freezing occurred while the 
building was temporarily closed, and we 
had notified him by letter that the 
temporary inclosure of the windows was 
not satisfactory. 

** We claim that the carpenter is re- 
sponsible for the cost of repairing the 
heating plant, while he claims that the 
injury was caused by weather conditions 
for which he was not to blame, and that 
he was not responsible for draining the 
system.“ 

On the facts stated the law editor of 
this journal is of the opinion that the 
earpenter is not liable for the injury to 
the heating plant, unless it can be traced 
to his breach of contract or negligence. 

Haud the earpenter been & general con- 
. tractor, furnishing the heating system as 


By Arthur L. H. Street 


well as other parts of the building, he 
might be held responsible for turning 


over the work with an unimpaired plant. . 


A standard legal authority makes this 
summary of court decisions cited in sup- 
port of the statements: | 

** As a general rule the builder is re- 
sponsible for defects caused by defects 
in the soil or by weather conditions, not- 
withstanding he was bound by contract 
to follow plans and specifications pre-- 
pared by an architect. But it has been 
held that he is not so responsible... 
where he has complied with his contract, 
and the defect is subsequently caused by 
the... action of the element; unless, 
by his contract, he is further required to 
keep the strueture in repair. 

It has been held that a builder is not 
responsible for defects in the structure, 
eaused by frost while the structure was 
being erected, under the direction of the 
owner, during freezing weather; but on 
the other hand, it has been held that if 
the builder undertakes to erect a struc- 
ture at such season of the year, unless 
his contract relieves him from liability 
for defects so caused, he is responsible 
therefor, notwithstanding that before 
commencing the work he notifies the 
owner that he will not be responsible for 
damages caused by frost.“ 9 Corpus 
Juris, 754-755. 

The clause in the contract before us 


UILDERS have many 

legal problems; therefore, 
we have established a service 
in which free legal advice is 
furnished our subscribers. You 
are invited to avail yourselves 
of this service. Questions 
will be 


answered prompt- 
ly by mail, and if published 
only your initials will be used. 


Address Legal Department, 
BuiLDING AGE AND NATIONAL 
Bull pER, 239 West 39th Street, 
New York. 


contains provisions whieh appear to be 
inconsistent with the assumption by the 
earpenter of absolute responsibility fer 
defects developing in the heating 
through freezing. For instance, it is 
specified that he should take proper 
care?! of the heating system. 

Had it been intended that he be re- 
quired to turn over in unimpaired condi- 
tion a heating system installed by another 
contractor, regardless of fault on his 
part, it would have been inappropriate 
to make this provision. 

Furthermore, it is not to be supposed 
that the parties intended so unreasonable 
a thing as that the carpenter should be- 
come an insurer of the safety of the 
heating plant not installed by him. It is 
more reasonable to suppose that it was 
merely intended that the carpenter should 
use the same degree of care to avoid in- 
jury to the appliances through freezing 
that any ordinarily prudent person would 
exercise in respect to his own property. 

However, we do believe that the 
burden is on the carpenter to prove that 
the injury occurred despite his exercise 
of reasonable care. Ordinarily, heating 
plants do not become injured through 
freczing unless there has been some negli- 
gent handling of the same. 

Therefore, the damage to the plant 
while under the control of the carpenter 
raises a presumption that the injury was 
due to his fault. The case against the 
carpenter will become stronger on its be- 
ing shown that he violated requirements 
of the specifications and suggestions of 
the architects concerning temporary en- 
closing of the building, and -that this vio- 
lation naturally tended to expose the 
heating plant to freezing. 

In order that the carpenter can clear 
himself we believe that he must show 
that the injury occurred despite the exer- 
cise of due care on his part. That an un- 
usually severe freezing spell suddenly 
and unexpectedly came would tend to re- 
lieve him from responsibility. 

On the facts presented we are inclined 
to believe that the chances of getting 
judgment against the carpenter on ac- 


count of the damage done are good. The 
building was temporarily closed and it 
would seem that reasonable diligence 
required that the heating plant be drain- 
ed, unless the carpenter was willing to 
go to the trouble of keeping the place 
heated. | 

We believe that the carpenter is **dead 
wrong“ in his contention that he was 
not bound to drain the system, if the 
circumstances were such that it was 
plainly up to some one to do it in order 
to &void injury to the plant. 

A different situation would have been 
presented had it appeared that the freez- 
ing occurred through failure of the owner 
to furnish sufücient fuel on demand of 
the carpenter. 

We do not have at hand reference to 
court decisions specifically supporting the 
views we have hereinbefore expressed, 
but we do not believe that the owner's 
attorneys will have difüculty to find 
judicial precedents to support those 
views, which, after all, depend upon 
fundamental principles relating to the in- 
terpretation of contracts and to the care 
which one in possession of another’s 
property must use. 


Compensation for 


Altered Work 


CONTRACTOR asks for informa- 
A tion as to how he can collect 
what is due for installing a store front, 
ete. The written contract provided that 
a vestibule entrance should be con- 
structed with panels of birch veneer with 
moulding and drop ceiling. 

The owner having stated that he in- 
tended to have the panels finished in 
walnut, gum moulding was installed. 
Later the owner changed his mind and 
wanted the moulding worked up by the 
painter in a light natural finish, The 
painter finding the gum moulding too 
dark for that purpose, the owner directed 
that it be replaced. Other extra work 
was done. 

Part of the contract price was to be 
paid when rough work was done, part 
when marble and tile was set, and the 
balance on completion of the work. It 
seems that payments were not made as 
agreed and that the owner refused 
further payment until completion of the 
work, and insisted on exhibition of all 
material bills, etc. 

It would, take considerable time to get 
these bills and in some cases the material- 
men would object to giving bills showing 
a separation of items used on the par- 
tieular job and items used on other jobs. 

On the facts stated, it seems quite 
elear that the contraetor is entitled to 
extra compensation for the extra ma- 
terials and labor involved in replacing 
the moulding and for such other labor 
and materials as were involved in addi- 
tions and changes directed by the owner. 

Because the contract does not require 
the contractor to exhibit receipted bills 


for materials it is our opinion that he is 
not bound to do so. If the contractor 
gives the owner a written statement that 
all bills have been paid that is all that 
the owner is reasonably entitled to under 
the circumstances. That would be suf- 
ficient to make the contractor liable as 
for obtaining money under false pre- 


tenses on it appearing that the statement 
is untrue. 


. Extending Time for 
Completion 


N owner is not entitled to insist upon 
damages for delay in the completion 

of the work of remodeling a building; 
where the owner first broke the contract 
by failing to provide space and water for 


the contractor,“ and^asiso-ordered extra 


work of such character as to make it im- 
possible to complete the work within the 
contract time limit. 

It was so decided' by the Michigan 
Supreme Court in the case of Strom- 
Johnson Construction Co. vs. Riverview 
Furniture Company, 198 Northwestern 
Reporter, 714. The owner's attorneys 
denied the contractor's right to an ex- 
tension of time, because the right was 
not reserved at the time and in the man- 
ner required by the contract. But the 
Supreme Court said: 


‘t Unquestionably the written agree- 
ment between these parties merges pre- 
ceding negotiations to the exclusion of 
evidence of oral agreements or under- 
standings anterior or contemporaneous 
with its execution tending to modify or 
at variance with the terms. 

„The provisions in it relative to de- 
lays, extensions of time, written notice, 
ete. were binding, and plaintiff was 
bound to observe them at its peril in 
the absence of any subsequent under- 
standing or agreement between the 
parties, express or implied, or waiver of 
them by conduct on the part of de- 
fendant. 

‘‘ But the contract cannot by its terms, 
and does not, banish their freedom to 
subsequently deal with each other 
relative to it and its subject-matter as 
they see fit either in modification of its 
terms or to abrogate it entirely. 

„A written contract of this nature 
can no more prohibit otherwise valid 
oral agreements on the subject than could 
an oral agreement by like provisions bar 
the parties from entering into & subse- 
quent written agreement. Where the 
subject-matter does not require the con- 
traet to be written, oral agreements are 
as effective as written ones. 

‘<The weight of evidence is persuasive 
of waiver, which is primarily an issue 
of fact. A waiver may be shown by 
proof of express language of agreement 
or inferably established by such declara- 
tions, acts, and conduct of the party 
against whom it is claimed as are incon- 


sistent with a purpose to exact strict per- 
formance. 
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Legal Notice 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Etc., Required by the Act of Con- 
gress of August 24, 1912. 


Of Building Age and The Builders’ Journal, 
published monthly at New York, N. Y. for 
October 1, 1924. 

P 


State of New York 
County of New York 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
State and County aforesald, personally appeared 
Charles G. Peker, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, d and an that he is 
the editor of the BUILDING AGE AND THE 
BUILDERS' JOURNAL, and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper the circulation), etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the act of Au. 

st 24, 1912, embodied in section , Postal 
laws and Regulations, to wit: 


1. That the names amd addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor asd business 
managers are: 


Publisher—Building Age Publishing Cotporation, 


239 West 39th Street. New York. 


Editor—Charles G. Peker, 239 West 39th Street, 
New York. 


Managing Editor—Charles G. Peker, 239 West 
39th Street, New York. 

Business Manager vere Meyers, 239 West 99th 
Street, New York. : 


2. That the owners are: f 
Building Age Publishing Corporation, 239 West 


39th Street, New York. 


That the stockholders owning cx holding ont 
per cent gr more of the total amount of, stoc 
of Buildigg Age Publishing Corporation are as 
follows: 

B. A. & C. P. Holding Corporation, Times 
Bullding, New York. 


That the stockholders owning or holding * 
r cent or more of the total stock of B. A. 
c. P. Holding Corporation are as follows: 


Frank Meyers, 239 West 39th Street, New York 
City; David Meyers, 239 West 39th Street, 1 
York City: W. H. Parsons, 239 West 39th im 
New York City; Walter A. Bardgett, 239 Wes 
39th Street, New York City; M. & S. Me ers, 
Times Building, New York City; George he 
ers, 1196 First Avenue, New York City; Mic s 
Miller, 794 St. Nicholas Avenue, New x 
City; S. Cowen, 20 East 97th Street, New ro 
City; David L. Short, Columbus Avenue 5 
Hancock Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; G a 
man, 627 Broadway, New York City, A ade 
& Son, 34 West 25th Street, New ork New 
John J. Robbins, 317 West 93rd Street, 3th 
York City; Charles G. Peker, 239 West 
Street, New York City. 


3. That the known bondholders, mort gagecs, 
and other security holders owning or hol ing 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages or other securities are: 


Architectural and Building Press, 243 West 
39th Street, New York. 


Trade Press Publishing Corporation, 54 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Permanent Builder, Inc., 133 West Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, £7 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, i e 
security holders, if any, contain not on the 
list of stockholders and security holders as tie) 
appear upon the books of the company, — 
105 in cases where the stockholder or nee 
holder appears upon the books of the 0 
as trustee or in any other fiduclary ag 
the name of the person or corporation for w the 
euch trustee is acting, is given; also 0 
said two paragraphs contain statements 15 
bracing affiant's full knowledge and belie “hic 
the circumstances and conditions under m he 
stockholders and security holders who m 
appear upon the books of the company as city 
tees, hold stock and securities in à on this 
other than that of a bona fide owner; an ther 
affant has no reason to believe that any 9 ji 
person, association or corporation has di 
terest direct or indirect in the said dist ' 
or other securities than as so stated by him.“ 


CHARLES G. PERER 


t 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this firs 
day of October, 1924. 


[Seal] CARL A. POWERS, Notary doe 
Queens County. Certificate filed in New 
County. 


My commission expires March 30, 192. 
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! "Build Ye Better" 


(Continued from page 102) 


.Oeated that window screens may be  jectionable with the sliding sash, be- 
used on the outside without diffi. cause of the bars and rails across the. 
culty. The ease with which it may opening. 

be cleaned from the inside makes it 


in the walls. This is due, not so 
much to the fight for fire resisting 

. eonstruetion as to the ever increas- 
ing eost of suitable lumber. 


UTWARD opening casement 
windows may be placed either 


ua general favorite with housewives. 


It is suitable, however, only in 
thick walls because it interferes 
‘greatly with window draperies un- 
less these latter are hung on cum- 


The average owner prefers. to see 
through a window without viewing 
the framework. This is what makes 
the swinging casement popular in 
spite of some defects it possesses as 
compared with the sliding sash. 


on the inner or the outer face of 
the wall without interfering with 
curtains. The walls may be thick 
or thin without affecting the opera- 
tion of the window draperies. 

This is & great advantage for the 


brous looking lambrequin frames, 
such as were commonly used fifty 
Fears ago, before medical men 


outward opening casement. It does 


N America much larger windows not interfere with the use of wooden 


are used as a rule than in other 


- started campaigning against dust. 


The casement window is liked be- 


. cause it gives a 100 per cent open- 
ing, something impossible with the 


: ordinary sash window. When 
- equipped properly with opening de- 


. vices, and less than five per cent of 


such windows are thus equipped, the 
opening may be graduated nicely to 


' any degree. The fact that the open- 


ing is vertical and extends the hole 
> length of the window is a great asset 
in summer when the full benefit of 
every breeze is desired. 


N winter this is a defect and the 
sash window is preferable, for it 
may be opened to any desired ex- 
tent at the top and at the bottom, 
thus giving perfect ventilation 
through a dropping inward at the 
bottom of cool air and a flowing out- 
ward at the top of warmed foul air. 

The writer used casement win- 
dows on some buildings by placing 
an outward opening transom across 
the top. In bad weather during 
rains or high winds, the windows 
were closed and the opening of the 
outward swinging transom, hinged 
at the top, gave plenty of ventilation 
with adequate protection against the 
entrance of rain. 

Manufacturers of metal sash have 
new perfected casement windows for 
residences in which the openings are 
pivoted vertically or horizontally, 
the latter being in one, two or three 
sections, so arranged that either or 
all may be open or closed independ- 
ently of the others. 

Window screens are placed on the 
inside and the outward opening sash 
of course does not interfere with 
window draperies. All but the top 
section may be cleaned from the in- 
side and in some windows special 
arrangements are provided for 
cleaning readily the outside of the 
top section. 

Horizontally pivoted or hinged 
sash are, to some people, equally ob- 


countries. More windows also are 
used and this has done much to de- 
velop a distinctively American type 
of domestic architecture. 

The more general use of wood in 
America than in other countries has 
given us distinctive appearing 
homes, but each year there seems to 
be a larger proportion of buildings 
ereeted with more durable materials 


shutters on the outside, these latter 
being placed far enough from the 
edges of the window opening to 
clear the casement in closing. 

The inward opening casement is 
difficult to keep tight, for the nat- 
ural warping of the frame often 
makes it difficult properly to lock 
the bolts, and in case of a sudden 
storm it may be impossible to close 
the window against the wind. 


Radio Installation in Apartments 


(Continued from page 176) 


erected on.a base consisting of a two- 
inch board not less than four inches 
wide or less than four feet long. The 
board shall run lengthwise of the 
wing on which it is erected, so as to 
give bearing on the joists. No nails 
or other fastenings shall be used. 


O attachment is to be made to 
the brick vents or roof stacks, 
and guy wires are to be fastened by 
roper expansion shields at least six 
inches below the top of the coping. 
Masts shall be at least five apart, 
and all aerials must be supported so 
as to be not less than six feet above 
the roof. No ribbon or spring aerials 
are permitted, and all aerials and 
lead-in wires shall be insulated, and 
joints soldered. No lead-in wire 
shall come closer than one foot to 
any other lead-in wire. 

Lightning arresters must be 
placed on the outside of the building 
clear of all woodwork, within three 
feet of the point where the wires 
enter the building. From each light- 
ning arrester a ground wire shall be 
run to a galvanized iron pipe sunk 
to a depth of not less than six feet. 
An arrester cannot be used for more 
than one set. Ground connections 
shall be soldered. 

Lead-in wires and ground wires 
shall be insulated with a 5/16x12- 
inch porcelain tube where entrance 
is made into the building. A 55- 


window casings. Holes shall slope 
from inside to out, to allow water 
to drip off the wires without getting 
inside the tube. No sash, glass, tran- 
som or doors shall be drilled for the 
entrance of wires or anything that 
wil prevent their proper working 
in case of fire. 

In the construction of new build- 
ing, the rules provide that shafts 
4x16 inches shall be constructed 
along the rear hall stairway, each 
shaft to accommodate three lead-in 
wires. On each floor openings 6x16 
inches shall be allowed with a metal 
cover secured by screws. 

No. 14 B. 7 S. gauge bare wire 
is specified for the shafts and No. 
14 R. C. solid wire for conduits. 
Outlets shall be a standard switch 
box with 14-inch knockouts, and are 
to be insulated 48 inches above the 
floor. Ground wire shall be not less 
than No. 10 B. & S. gauge. 


HE method for the proper reg- 
ulation of installation provides 
for a written permit, issued by the 
manager of the apartment, granted 
upon application by the tenant. 
The permit indicates the number 
and section of roof space allotted 
each applicant, and the rules bind 
the tenant to the proper mainte- 
nance of aerials and equipment. Ac- 
cording to the committee which has 
made the recommendations, the plan 


inch bit shall be used in drillinghas proved successful in operation. 
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Factory Floor Surfaces by A. B. Mac- 
Millan: 34, 5% x 9 inch pages, bound in 
boards price $1.00 published by Aber- 
thaw Company, Boston, Mass. 

The question of what floor surface ia 
best for factory use is one that comes 
up with the erection of every such build- 
ing. This book contains some very 
coincise and practical information on this 
troublesome subject. It is well illus- 
trated, showing how different types of 
floors are constructed. The author has 
had many years’ experience in factory 
corstruction, and the result is a prac- 
tical treatise that will be of considerable 
value to the building industry. 


American Oolonial Architecture by 
Joseph Jackson, editor of ‘*Building’’: 
228, 514 x 7% inch pages price $2.00; 
published by David McKay Company, 
Philadelphia. 


The work of the early builders of our 


country is decidedly interesting, not only 
from a historical point but from a real 
practical point, as today we find Colonial 
architecture in vogue in this country. 
Every builder of Colonial type houses 
will find much of interest in this book. 


Structural Engineers Handbook by 
Milo S. Ketchum, C. E.: 1065—6 x 9 inch 
pages; leather bound; price $7.00, pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York. 

This is the third edition of this de- 
servedly well known handbook. It con- 
tains a wealth of information regarding 
structural work. The chapters on roof 
trusses and erection of steel work are 
so interesting and full of practical in- 
formation that they are alone worth 
more than the cost of the book. Many 
valuable tables on structural shapes, ete., 
are included in a supplement. 


The Architect's Law Manual by Clin- 


ton H. Blake, Jr.: 253—6 x 9 inch pages: 
cloth bound; price $5.00; published by 
Pencil Points Press, New York. 

The business side of architecture and 
building has as many legal pitfalls as 
any other business; perhaps more from 
the point of personal liability. To avoid 
unnecessary trouble it is well to be 
posted, and this interesting book helps 
by pointing out the right way of going 
about a building job so as to be legally 
safe. 


Bungalows, Camps 
Houses by William P. Comstock, with a 
special article by C. E. Schermerhorn; 
160—715, x 10 inch pages, cloth bound; 
priee $2.50; published by Wm. P. Com- 
stock & Company, New York. 

This book contains a very interest- 
ing collection of bungalow designs, show- 
ing various type of construetion, both 
for all year round homes as well as 
light construction for summer homes 
only. A number of details Show con- 
struction of the different types of bunga- 
lows illustrated, 


and Mountain 
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Woodworking Machinery by William 
Noyes; 144—515 x 9 inch pages, cloth 
bound; price $3.00; published by Manual 
Arts Press, Peoria, IIlinois. 

The working of wood by machinery is 
now a common one on practically every 
job. Portable woodworking machinery 
is obtainable and it pays contractors to 
have one or more such machines in use 
in the field shop; while in the shop a 
good equipment of machines is a profitable 
investment. Here is a book that gives 
some very good information on the use 
and care of such machines; how to turn 
out the best kind of work; how to adjust 
the machines, etc. Its many  prac- 
tical points will be found of considerable 
interset by builders. 


Concrete Products, Their Manufacture 
and Use, edited by Wallace R. Harris: 
586—4x6% inch pages—cloth bound— 
price $3.00 —published by International 
Trade Press, Inc, Monadnock Block, 
Chicago. 

This book really forms a sort of con- 
densed cyclopedia of the cement indus- 
try, and the various products that can 
be manufactured by use of cement. It 
is valuable both as a text book and a 
reference book, and contains much of 
interest to anyone using concrete work 
in building construction. 

Fundamentals of House Wiring, by 
Geo. A. Willoughby—67—5x7145 inch 
pages—cloth  bound— price $1.00—pub- 
lished by Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill. 

Rather a handy instruction book on 
the best way of wiring a house. A very 
useful chapter is the one on installations 
in finished buildings. Its instructions 
are practical and to the point, and are 
well illustrated, 


1 and refer- 
ence books dealing with 
the construction industry are 
à necessary part of the build- 
er’s equipment. They are 
useful tools, the same as any 
other piece of equipment. 
To aid our readers in secur- 
ing the right kind of book 


for their particular needs we 


will gladly advise regarding 
the selection of a book on any 


particular subject. For the 
convenience of our readers 
any book published may be 
ordered through BuflDbINd 
AGE AND NATIONAL BUILDER, 
Book Department, 239 West 
39th Street, New York. 
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The Building Estimator’s Reference 
Book by Frank R. Walker: 1597, 4% x 
6% inch pages, leather bound—price 
$10.00: published by Frank R. Walker 
Company, 536 Lake Shore Drive, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

This is a complete revision of this well 
known reference book on esitmating. In 
this 15th edition many innovations have 
been featured. It seems to be a brand 
new book from cover to cover and ie 
complete with detailed cost data on prac: 
tically every class of building work. 
One feature is that quantities of material 
and labor is so listed that local prices 
may be inserted and thus making the 
book of particular value to every in- 
dividual user. One innovation is that 
it is accompanied by a 95 page vest 
pocket estimator which contains a great 
deal of information in tabular form. 
With this valuable collection of cost 
data on hand, the making of an estimate 
will be made much easier. 


Estimating Building Costs and Ap- 
praising Buildings by Frank E. Barnes, 
C.E. 822—5 x 7 inch pages; published 
by MeGraw-Hill Book Company; leather 
bound; price $5.00. 

This book is intended to aid the 
builder in determining the amount of 
labor and materials necessary in pre- 
paring an estimate. In addition to the 
information on estimating the book con- 
tains some valuable data on appraising, 
together with tables and miscellaneous 
information, rules, ete. 


Lumber and Its Uses by B. S. Kellogr: 
third edition revised by Franklin i. 
Smith: 370—6 x ^ inch pages, clotb 
bound; price $4.00; unlished by U. P. C. 
Book Company. sick 

Everyone in the building industry is, 
interested in wood, as it enters into 80 
many different ways in construction 
work, whether as a structural materiel 
itself or as aid thereto. For this reason 
the well-informed building superin- 
tendent and contractor will be interested 
in the information given in this book 
regarding the structural and properties 
of different varieties of wood. To the 
lumber dealer the book is of special 
Value, as it explains the different uses 
that wood may be put to. Many illus- 
trations add to its interest. 


Architectural Details by Louis Rouil- 
lion and Charles G. Ramsay 131—11 x 9 
inch pages, cloth bound; price $3.00; 
published by John Wiley & Company, 
New York. : 

The purpose of this book is to acquaint 
arehiteetural students with the best pre- 
valent practice in the technique of archi- 
tectural drafting, and it serves its pur- 
pose well. In addition, building con- 
tractors will find its collection of draw- 
ings a very valuable one to have on band. 
They are excellently drawn and give de- 
tails of many built-in features as well as 
Construction work of different types. 
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R-W Vanishing 
Door Hardware 


for the modern 
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Perfect Performance 
from one year to the next 


The test of time is the true measure of perfect performance 
in any door hanger. Through long periods of gruelling 
service, R-W Door Hangers have firmly established their 
superiority for ease of operation, permanence of adjust- 
ment, and genuine satisfaction. 


There is a type of R-W Door Hanger suitable for doors 
of every description. In addition to R-W Vanishing Door 
Hardware for the home, as illustrated above, we produce 
door hangers for use on elevators, on factories and on 
barns. The long-established leadership of these various 
types of hangers has made them the standard equipment 
of their kind. 


Write today for information regarding R-W Vanishing 
Door Hardware, or for particulars of any other type of 
hangers in which you are interested. No matter what 
your door hanging problem may be, an inquiry addressed 
to Department H-28 will bring you the prompt assistance of 
our hanger specialists. 


Winnipeg LONDON, ONT. 
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RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO., LTD. 
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Slidetite equipped 
garage doors slide 
and fold inside, 
well away from 
wind, ice and 
snow, 


R-W Barn Door 
Hangers for dura- 
bility and ease of 
Operation tn a 
weathers. 


R-W IDEAL 
Elevator Door 
Hardware for sil- 
ent, safe and 
speedy service. 
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There is a st 
R-W 


* for even 
the largest fac- 
tory door. 


Chicago 
Minneapolis 
Omaha 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
SanFrancisco 
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Res. of James Gilmore, Esq., Reg. Arch. Cincinnati, Ohio, Bishopric lvoral Cream Stucco over Bishopric Base on all exteriors. 


Stucco walls 
of greater 
strength 


Bishopric Stucco 


The enormous tensile strength of 
Bishopric Stucco 1s illustrated here. 
This is just one of che Bishopric 
guarantees of permanence on the 
wall. 


How Bishopric provides 
lasting beauty and protection 


Rare beauty of shade and texture, with 
permanent protection from the elements 
are exclusive Bishopric qualities that 
are being appreciated more and more 
by those interested in home- building. 
BISHOPRIC is a super-stucco wit 
greatly increased strength, thus providing 
durability and protection so vital to every 
building, whether it be large or small. In 
Bishopric only can be obtained the wide 
variety of beautiful shades and textures 
now demanded by those who appreciate 
the best. With Bishopric, beauty and 
protection go hand in hand. 


Tensile strength tests show BISHOP- 
RIC far superior to other stuccoes. 


BISHOPRIC is fireproof, magnesia 
tock used is the same as that used to line 
furnaces and smelters — Tremendous 
heat has no effect on it. 


BISHOPRIC is thoroughly water- 
proofed by a secret process shutting out 
moisture, cold, heat, wind und vermin. 


BISHOPRIC Insulation Qualities are 
practically perfect, retarding heat and 
cold, eliminating objectional noises. 


BISHOPRIC requires no painting or 
renewing — A wall built to stand for 
generations. 

In mansion or bungalow, Bishopric 
Stucco has a place, whether laid over 
stately lines or designed after those quaint 
cottage effects, now so popular. 

Bishopric Stucco endures in every 
clime, retaining its strength and its original 
color in temperatures of either extreme. 
Economical in original cost, negligible in 
upkeep, warm in winter ind cool in 
summer, BISHOPRIC STUCCO over 
BISHOPRIC BASE not only wins friends 
but keeps them. And no wonder, for it 
yields itself to any form and endures 
from generation unto generation. 


An interesting booklet “Bishopric For 
All Time and Clime,” illustrated with 
photographs of beautiful houses built 
with Bishopric Stucco, plaster and sheath- 
ing units will be mailed you Free. 


Bishopric is Sold by Dealers Everywhere 
Ke BISHOPRIC MANUFACTURING G 


17 ESTE AVE. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


NEW VORA City CiNCiINNATE OTTAwA CANADA 


N BISHOPRIC MFG CO OF CALIFORNIA 


LOS ANGELES 


BISHOPRIC BISHOPRIC 


STUCCO 


BASE 


A Ormplete Wall Unit: for all Time aud Chime’ 


Ordinary Stucco , 


The average stucco being mar- 
keted today is extremely porous 
and therefore NOT WATER- 
PROOF.: Notice the spongy 
porous formation in this enlarge- 
ment and compare the density ot 
Bishopric shown below. 
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(Coming no asset greater than friendship, we 
ask subscribers and advertisers to accept this 
expression of our cordial appreciation of the good 
will they have ever manifested toward us, and 
our sincere wish that joy, contentment and prosper- 
ity attend them and theirs in the New Hear. 
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Suggestive of the English manor house is this recessed, inviting doorway, framed in stone. 
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ODERNIZED and  tho- 
M roughly in keeping with 

the latest requirements in 
the way of comfort and convenience, 
yet drawing its inspiration from an 
idealized prototype of an antique 
English cottage, this one story 
stucco house at once demands more 
than a passing glance from the 
passer-by. 

The homey quality of this house is 
undeniable. Its lines are reposeful, 
restful, harmonious. The angle of 
the roof is quaint and just suffi- 
ciently broken to provide artistic 
relief. The shuttered win- 
dows of varying sizes look 
out hospitably upon their 
surroundings. 


The massive chimney and 
entrance of stone are de- 
lightful details, standing out 
boldly against the soft 
background of tinted stucco. 
The entire exterior conveys 
a sense of grace, dignity 
and a thoroughly liveable 
atmosphere. 


The temptation to enter is 
irresistable, and he who 
braves the fact that there is 
no walk leading to the front 
door, and boldly treading 
the turf to the flag-stone 
terrace, scrapes his boots 
on the tidy English boot- 
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S HOUSE CE MONTH: 


Lescribed bg 
J. Harold Hawkins 


scraper, shall indeed be rewarded if 
he is invited to step under the 
thick, fieldstone arch into the living 
room. 

Over his admiring head the side 
walls of the living room bend to a 
peak in the middle—forming an 
arched ceiling, after the cathedrals 
of Ye Olde England! 

In the side of the room, opposite 
the entrance, there are two, small, 
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Entering the living room through the curved door- 
way, an attractive feature is the Gothic arch leading 
into the dining room of which a glimpse may be seen 
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curved-topped stained-glass windows 
placed at the break in the wall- 
ceiling. At the end of the living 
room a large window opens out upon 
a little, sickle-moon garden. 

Flanking either of the French 
windows are solid shutters that are 
held in place against the outside 
stucco by scroll brackets in the shape 
of a graceful letter S, brackets that 
might have been taken from the 
support of an old, musty grist-mill 
whose wry wall bulged out too. pre- 
cariously. 

In the corner of the living room, 

| under a pointed areh in 
keeping with the lines of 
that room, there are two, 
shallow steps which lead up 
to the dining room. 


This dining room is 
unique. It is octagonal in 
shape, each side measuring 
six feet. The walls are 
panelled in a dark walnut. 
The effect is beautiful. Two 
of the eight sides are given 
over to artistic, built-in buf- 
fets. These buffets are sepa- 
rated by the entrance into a 
modern kitchen. 

Another side of the octa- 
gon frames a pair of French 
doors which give out upon 
the irregularly laid plat- 
form of fieldstones seen ne: 


the front entrance. Here is admitted just the right 
amount of light for this rich interior. 
A sliding door with a pointed, Gothie top opens 


into a short hall that connects with the sleeping . 


quarters and the bath room. Large, eomfortable 
rooms these are, one with a barrel ceiling that lends 
itself well to the rest of the distinetive interior scheme. 

Both chambers give, by French doors, into the in- 
closed garden at the immediate rear of the house. 
This access from the sleeping rooms to the garden is 
a particularly charming feature. 

The house is roofed with vari-colored shingles laid 
in a stagger and in random courses. At dusk there is 
a welcoming gleam from the dim, weather-beaten 
lantern that sways from its iron bracket over the 
door. | 

Here is new masonry that looks hundreds of years 
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A view of the 
living room is 
shown above 
with its 
arched ceiling 
and rough 5 
plaster walls 
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A view of the octagonal dining room is shown 
in the illustration to the right, together with 
one of the built-in buffets. finished in walnut, 
and carrying out the idea of the Gothic arch 


A corner of the bedroom is shown below, reveal- 
ing the pleasing effect of the barrel ceiling, 
gracefully echoed in the curving tops of the 
dressing table and beds. The rough wall plaster 
is a feature of all the rooms in this house 
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old, and mellow. Here, too, after the solid door has 
swung to, a flickering fireplace in a deep, quiet, com- 
fortable room welcomes the late arrival as chee 
as did ever sight of familiar chimney smoke the 
trudging traveler of old. 

The rough plaster texture of the walls has been 
treated with particularly effective results in 
house. By using a wood float in the plastering, an) 
sort of irregular surface may be obtained. n 

Although only a house with ‘‘five rooms and bath, 
and costing no more than the run o’ mine type 
that the daily want-ad columns discuss, this delightful 
little house fairly lifts one out of the day-end slump. 

This twilight elevation of the soul’’ is accomp- 
lished by the quaint atmosphere of unmistakable 
tranquility, comfort and good taste: 
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| For The Building Industry 


1925 Is Promising 


gone, and with it any doubt 
or uncertainty. We are out 
of the woods, and for the next few 


l ) LECTION day has come and 


years at least the nation takes pros- 


perity for granted. 


How much of this prosperity is to 
be yours? How many of the new 


dollars that will come into circula- | 


tion will find their way to your 
pockets ! 

If the answer could be given now, 
8 program for future years might be 
launched in January that would en- 
able builders to take full.advantage 
of the prosperity to come. Can the 
future be forecast f 

We think so. The barometer of 
American activity—the stock market 
—has already spoken. Its message 
is known to you! and to many, no 
doubt, it brought sweet music. Its 
behavior was more than an indica- 
tion. It proved beyond a doubt a 
new-born confidence, a sense of real 
security, and a willingness to open 
the purse strings. 

These are all that America needs: 
a calm feeling that business will not 
be artificially disturbed, and a 
stirring of the adventurous spirit 
that has made it the greatest in- 
dustrial nation in the world. These 
two have come, and the result should 
no longer be in doubt, 

But the builder and the material 
dealer and the other factors in the 
building industry may want some- 
thing more closely identified with 
their own particular line before 
passing judgment on 1925 and the 
ensuing years. There is much ac- 
curate data on which to build a fore- 
cast. 

A nation-wide survey just com- 
pleted by S. W. Straus & Company, 
reveals that in cities of more than 
10,000 population a building short- 
age in excess of $4,000,000,000 exists. 

There is the fact that in 1924—an 
election year—the volume of build- 
ing up to the end of November has 
already surpassed by nearly 12% 
the total for the entire year 1923, 
and that a gain of nearly half a bil- 
lion dollars may be expected when 
the final returns for this year close 
on December 31. 


There is the fact that contemp- 


lated new building in 36 of the East- 
ern states, as reported by the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, is showing 
rapidly mounting gains unprece- 
dented for this time of the year. 
There is the fact that owners and 


builders throughout the country are. 


responding to the educational cam- 
paign of the Department of Com- 
merce and other Associations to abol- 
ish the winter cessation of work, and 
to continue the construction in- 
dustries through the entire twelve 
months of each year. 

There is the fact that labor ques- 
tions are in a more settled state than 
for a long period past, and that the 
outlook for disturbances in this di- 
rection is remote. 

There is finally, the stabilization 
of the material market, which in 
some respects displayed a slight 
downward tendency during the early 
months of the fall. 


HE combination of all these 
factors point to but one thing: a 
maintenance of the high record of 
building operations throughout the 
country, with the normal annual 


volume increased by the growing 


necessity of making up the shortage 
which remains as a hang-over from 
the war period. 

A supplementary survey of cities 
under 10,000 population revealed 
that the amount of deferred con- 
struction in these small towns is com- 
mensurate with that existing in the 
larger cities. A large portion of 
the shortage revealed by our own ex- 
haustive survey of last year has still 
to be overeome before a normal basis 
is reached, despite 1924 construc- 
tion. 

An additional factor in pros- 
peetive building was disclosed by the 
faet that during the next two years 
the sum of $800,000,000 is to be ex- 
pended for churches, hospitals, 
charitable and educational institu- 
tions. These figures are not included 
in the record of building shortage 
of the urgent and imperative kind. 

The analysis reveals that the 
Eastern states lead in the number 
of buildings that are urgently 
needed, the total valuation amount- 
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ing to $2,312,510,000. To restore 
these cities to normal living condi- 
tions, the sum of $1,652,887,500 
should be expended immediately for 
residential construction. 

The same demand for commercial 


types of buildings comes from the 


South, where 72 cities (out of 103 
investigated) report the sum of 
$137,515,000 necessary for such eon- 
struction, while $307,495,000 is 
placed as the amount of the short- 
age in all building lines. | 

The seven states of the far West 
report the smallest shortage, the 
figures arhounting to $281,115,000, of 
which the largest proportion is to 
supply urgently needed public build- 
ings to house the Federal, state and 
local government offices. 

The figures of actual construetion 
undertaken during' the year 1924, 
and of contemplated new work, is 
shown monthly in the pages of this 
magazine. The rising are of eon- 
struetion activity throughout the 
eountry shows that this year will far 
outstrip 1923 in its total volume of 
construction. The latest figures 
available, reported by the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, show that for 
the first ten months of the year the 
amount of building contracted for in 
36 states amounted to $3,775.094,. 
000 as against $3,371,907,000 for the 
same period last year, or nearly 1296 
greater. 


T HE spur which has been given 
to all-year-round construction 
by the Department of Commerce has 
resulted in the planning of much 
winter work, and the concerted ef- 
forts of many important organiza- 
tions to bring about a schedule of 
building operations which will com- 
pletely eliminate the seasonal decline 
characteristic of former years. 
Thus in every direction is seen not 
only a preparation for immediate 
growth and development, but an 
actual realization of it. An upward 
trend has definitely begun. By Jan- 
uary 1 it will be in full swing. 
Your own profits should be in pro- 
portion to the growing scale of busi- 


ness in your line. un" 
1925 will be a good building year. 
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SCALE OF ALET 


O build a house that will be 

an asset to its neighborhood is 

the aim of every real builder. 
Much, of course, depends upon the 
owner, but when you have a com- 
bination of an owner willing to have 
something good, a builder and an 
architect who will co-operate with 
him, then the whole community 
benefits. 

To help, in some measure, the 
building of better homes, both in de- 
sign and construction, BUILDING AGE 
has, from its first issue, been show- 
ing designs of good houses of the 
period, and many are the good homes 
that now grace different towns and 
cities of our country that were in- 
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How the Plans Published in 
Building Age and National Builder 
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spired by the pietures and plans 
printed in this magazine. A prac- 
tieal later-day example of this is 
shown in the pictures on these two 
pages. 

Many of our readers will recall 
the design shown on this page; it 
was published in our December, 
1921, issue. It was a sketch of a 
good-looking English house of hol- 
low tile construction, with stucco 
exterior. It was designed especially 
for BUILDINd AGE by R. C. Hunter 
& Brother, architects, and was pub- 
lished as a suggestion of a good type 
of dwelling house. 

An intending home builder was 
examining various magazines and 
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An inviting entrance, with 
the arched doorway lead- 
ing into an ivy-clad bay 


books for the kind of house 
that he wanted to build, 
and this design struck his 
fancy and requirements in 
every particular but one 
It lacked adequate provi- 
sion for a servant. He 
came to the office of BUD- 
ING AGE and stated his 
problem to the editor who 
suggested how the serv- 
ant’s room with bath and closet 
could be added at the rear of the 
house, thus giving the desired pri- 
vacy to the family as well as to the 
servant. 

Little modifications of a plan like 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


SCALE D ALY 


this will often turn a doubting pros- 
pect into a real customer. Builders, 
with their knowledge can do this by 
making a few sketches. 

The reproduction of photographs 
shown on this page show how artis- 
tically the design has 
been carried out and 
how effective the re- 
surtt has been. Of 
course, the appear- 
ance of the house is 
enhanced by its won- 
derful setting of trees 
in the background 
and beautiful gardens 
surrounding it. 

It is hard to believe 
that this beautiful 
home and setting has 
been built only two 
years, so well does it 
fit its environment. 

The owner has been 
living in this delight- 
ful little abode for 
some time. We are 
more than satisfied 
with the choice of 
plans we made for 
our home," he de- 
clares. ‘‘It is a house 


This plan shows how 
the servant's room was 
added without disturb- 
ing the unity of the 
original plan 
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Charming in general appearance and 
detail, this house in Bronxville was 
erected from plans in Building Age 


in which one can feel thoroughly at 
home, convenient and roomy; and 
yet it did not cost an excessive 
amount to build. We will always 
think kindly of Burrone AGE for 
the part it played in bringing this 
ideal type of home to our attention. 

It is possible for tbe builder to 
make capital out of the pages of 
Bui.DiNG AGE and NATIONAL 
BuinLpER by applying to his daily 
problems the suggestions found here 
every month. 


IS father and six brothers 
H were earpenters and wood- 

workers, so he was fairly 
brought up in a building atmosphere. 
He went farther than the others— 
he became a builder of homes. 

That is Fred E. Causey of Nash- 
ville, Tenn. His letterheads say 
general contractor, but his every 
word and every house completed be- 
lies the general.“ He is nothing if 
not particular. 


From the time he became foreman 
at 75 cents a day, when some of the 
workmen under him were getting 
$1.25, Mr. Causey has been interested 
in better homes. Today, there may 
be a few contractors in his home city 
producing on a larger seale and mak- 
ing more money, but there are none 
more completely taken 1 » with home 
building. 

Mr. Causey's special field is the 
middle-prieed home, although he 
builds many of the more expensive 
ones too. Whether inexpensive or 
costly, the homes he constructs are 
best deseribed as possessing individ- 
uality. 

The first home he built was a ''bet- 
ter’’ one—though not conforming to 
his modern ideas of an ideal resi- 
dence. It was a four-room house for 
a negro in Morganstown, Ky., and 
the contract price was $500. That 
was 19 years ago, and one year later 
he began work in Nashville at the 
age of 15. 

The house illustrated above and the 
accompanying plans show a design 
admirably adapted for the needs of 


the average family. Neither beauty 
or economy are slighted 
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Everything in the history of build- 
ing is of interest to Mr. Causey 
— from the cave-dwellers’ prehistoric 
refuge to the capitalist’s country 
mansion. His actual experience, 
however, has extended only over the 
bungalow age. He saw the bunga- 
low become popular, and believes 1t 
has served a good purpose. . 

He has watched the rapid evolu- 
tion of faetories, schools and other 
buildings, too. He believes that 
ideas of home building are evolving 
perhaps more rapidly than those re 
garding other types of structures. 

Leading in its development as 8 
more desirable feature is the bath 
room, he declares, for that onee 
cheaply furnished room, which stage 
humorists have designated as the 
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YV ho Is Particular 
; Motto of 'This Builder 


** Saturday night room,’’ shines re- 
splendent as perhaps the most at- 
tractive part of the modern resi- 
dence. Built in tubs, tile floors and 
walls, large showers and the best of 
equipment predominate in the homes 
Mr. Causey builds, and he believes 
the improvement general. 

But evolution merely begins there. 
In every department of the modern 
residence, he sees a recognition of 
the need for scientific arrangement 
and adornment. Devices to make 
the house more useful and conven- 
ient, and ornamentations tastefully 
placed are essential. 

A keener appreciation of the 
aesthetic features that may be em- 
bodied in a home is discerned by Mr. 


From a boy foreman at 75 cents a 
day he has become a home-builder 
whose operations represent an in- 
vestment of $200,000 a year. 

He could expand it to double that 
amount if he did not specialize in 
contracting that requires his own 
personal supervision and care. Mr. 
Causey injects personality in his 
work. The result is apparent in 
every house but in doing so he limits 
the total business he can handle. 

Fifteen to 20 homes a year he 
builds, and quality, not volume, is 
his motto. ‘‘I’d rather build 15 or 
20 good houses than fill the town 
with buildings that are little more 
than roofed walls,’’ when asked why 
he does not build more residences. 


The residence of Fred E. Causey, Nashville, Tenn., has an enduring atmosphere, 
and its broad lines and wide porches add much to its hominess 


Causey in his experiences with the 
modern builder. 

* Where the stairway once served 
merely as a passageway to another 
floor, it adorns the home today, eften 
being the most attractive feature, 
he asserts. ‘‘Varied arrangements 
of the stairway's turns, and the use 
of highly polished woods in its con- 
struction, have wrought the mirac- 
ulous so far as this feature of the 
house is concerned. 

"In kitchens, thousands of steps 
have been saved housewives of today 
and tomorrow by contractors who 
have arranged the built-in fixtures 
properly. 

While watching these rapid 
changes, Mr. Causey has been ad- 
vancing in earning capacity and re- 
sponsibility as well as in knowledge. 


Mr. Causey’s ideas of convenience 
and comfort in the home have found 
expression in his designs, such as 
the one illustrated on the opposite 
page. With its concrete block found- 
ation, pressed brick walls and stucco 
gables this house presents an at- 
tractive exterior. 

The entrance leads directly into 
the livmg room, which has French 
doors communicating with the 
porch, and a massive center fire- 
place. The dining room adjoins to 
the right, with a hall in the rear. 

The kitchen is separated from the 
dining room by a breakfast room of 
ample proportions, and a pantry ad- 
joins the kitchen in the rear. Two 
bedrooms, one with a large dressing 
room attached, complete the interior 
arrangements. 
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FRED E. CAUSEY 


General Contractor, of Nashville, 
Tennessee 


Mr. Causey’s rise literally has 
been from the ground up. After 
working as foreman for one of his 
brothers, he attempted his first job as- 
contractor when 19 years old. Ar- 
ranging to present receipted bills 
for materials weekly, he collected 85 
per cent on his work as it pro- 
gressed. 

Another job came in two months, 
and then another soon afterward. 
He found the ‘pay-as-you-go plan 
best, and with his savings and a 
small credit he managed to expand 
his business. ‘‘That system of 
finaneing still serves me best,’’ he 
asserts. 

** A gix-room brick veneer is about 
the best for the average family,’’ 
Mr. Causey said when asked what 
was the ideal average home. He 
tries to help each family select a. 
house best suited to its needs. 

For each home, something in- 
dividual,’’ he advises, ‘‘ provided the 
cost is not prohibitive. Houses built 
the same way, row on row, may be 
economical—for the contractor—but 
if all the residences in a neighbor- 
hood are virtually alike, the home- 
seeker finds them no more homelike: 
that a wilderness of apartments such. 
as one finds in the larger cities. 

"Every city should expand its 
zones for home-owners, encouraging 
the building of cozy cottages and 
more pretentious residences. The 
apartment house has its place, of 
course, but should not be allowed to- 
reduce the number of homes.“ 
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The Spanish Style for 
a School of the Southwest 


HE Roosevelt School of Tuc- 
| | son, Arizona, illustrated in 

these pages, is an apt ex- 
ample of the adage that a good plan 
makes a good elevation. Even 
though this like all other generalities 
does not always hold true, never- 
theless, in the present instance both 
plan and elevation leave nothing to 
be desired. 

The exterior design follows the 
lines of the buildings ereeted by the 
early Spanish settlers of the South- 
west. With the exception of the en- 
trance, no ornamentation of any 
kind is employed, save the simple 
cove set close under the eaves, and 
the pierced pattern formed in the 
gables of the projecting wings. 

Even this latter feature has a 
& utilitarian purpose, in that it 
serves to ventilate the roof space. 
Thus the attractiveness of the build- 
ing is largely due to careful pro- 


The Roosevelt School 
Tucson, Arizona 


Lyman and Place, 
Architects 


— — 


portions and a well studied disposi- 
tion of its parts. 

The tile roof in variegated colors 
is also an important feature of the 
design. In fact, without the rich, 
warm coloring of the tiles, the build- 
perhaps would be cold and severe. 

The main entrance with its wide 
arch and simple columns of early 
Dorie type possesses dignity and is 
in excellent taste. The iron work 
of the lantern and of the ornamental 


grilles is well detailed, and finished 
in black to contrast with the white 
stucco of the walls. "M 

The portico or loggia to which this 
arched entrance leads conducts one 


. into a wide vestibule from which 


access is gained to the rooms by 
means of a central corridor. At 
the ends of the main corridor are 
hallways that have exterior doors 
at both ends, thus providing five 
exits in case of fire. l 

On either side of the vestibule 
are a teachers’ room and principal 
office with connecting toilets an 
closets. There are eight class rooms 


32x241% feet in size, lighted by the 


unilateral system of windows along 
only one wall. - 
Shallow wardrobes opening into 
the classrooms represent an econom- 
ica] method of providing for 
necessary adjunct, requiring 11 
space than the usual type of eo 
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closets, and preventing petty thefts, 
defacement of walls, and other banes 


of classroom life. 

The wardrobe doors are of the 
vertically sliding, counter-balanced 
type, and the wall is used for black- 
board surface. Separate closets for 
the teachers are found in several of 
the rooms. 

The general toilets are located in 
the rear of the building in opposite 
wings, and are provided with cross 
ventilation. They are equally ac- 
cessible from the classrooms or the 
playground. Janitor’s workrooms 
are provided in each corridor, to- 
gether with drinking fountains and 
storage rooms. 

From the portico a staircase leads 
to the basement which extends un- 
der only a portion of the building, 
being large enough to accommodate 
the heating plant and storage rooms. 

The photographs and floor plans 


O structure has such pos- 

sibilities for the future 
good of the building industry 
than our schools. They should 
be built well and safe, and of 
pleasing design, so as to instill 
in our youngsters the love for 
the beautiful in construction. 

Building associations should 
co-operate with educators to 
point out to the children the 
style of architecture and con- 
struction of the school, also 
something about the men who 
built it, the different trades, 
and how wmportant their work 
is to the community. 

Who knows but that the in- 
terest so aroused will fire the 
ambition in some little minds 
to emulate the work of their 
fathers? 
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shown on these pages illustrate the 
simplicity and harmonious outline of 
the building. 

The front view on the opposite 
page reveals an effective use of blank 
walls in the wings, the class rooms 
here being lighted from the sides. 
The arched entranees in the angles 
of the building furnish an interest- 
ing touch. 

The rear of the building, unre- 
lieved by exterior ornamentation, is 
shown in the illustration at the top 
of this page. The entrances on this 
side lead directly to the toilets for 
the convenience of students using 
the playground. 

Below is shown a detail of the 
main entrance, clearly revealing the 
beauty inherent in an unaffected use 
of line and curve. The same qual- 
ities are to be seen in the smaller en- 
trances, of which there are four, com- 
municating with the side corridors. 


HIS is the second of two 
articles by Mr. Dunlop, 
who is a specialist on church 
construction in England, where 
the Gothic style still holds full 


sway. The first of Mr. Dun- 
lop’s articles appeared in the 
November issue of BUILDING 
AGE AND NATIONAL BUILDER. 


noted in a previous article in 

these columns, has been char- 
acterized by a gradual passing of 
the use of heavy masonry in the 
exterior treatment. The necessity 
of providing a material more 
homogeneous and possessing higher 
qualities of resistance led to the 
abandonment of large face stone 
construction in medium sized 
churches. 

As the type of church grows 
larger, however, it is possible to pro- 
vide a more varied style of archi- 
tecture, and the choice of materials 
will play an inereasingly important 


- MALL church construction, as 


part in the general design and ar-: 


rangement. 

The example of the granite church 
shown is, however, a very good ex- 
ample of a community church on 
Gothic lines. The plan of the church 
as seen from the interior illustration 
consists of the nave with an aisle on 
each side passage. Behind the pul- 
pit is the choir, while on the one 
side is the organ space and on the 
other are th ‘iring rooms. The 


spire is or ‘te end from the 
choir. 
The f the outer 


walls is very elearly shown in the 
two exterior views and shows a very 
fine example of irregular coursed 
rubble. At equal distances apart the 
walls are supported with buttresses 
which are bonded in the rubble 
work. These buttresses are of two 
kinds: the type which is set at right 
angles to the fabric of the church 
walls and those which are at an 
angle. The construction of both 
types are shown in the drawing. 

The inner walls of the church 
forming the aisle or side passage are 
built as shown in the interior draw- 
ing. In this ease the stone column 
is the real support and the capital 
is expanded as it has to receive the 
weight of the wall above. 

This wall, which forms the upper 
part of the nave, receives the main 
roof, while the aisle roof, which is 
supported on the aisle walls, abut 
against the nave walls on the out- 
side of the church edifice 
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Building 
a Stone 


Church 


The Spire 


By John G. Dunlop 


The roofs on this church being 
covered with sheet metal have a 
very small rise. The main roof be- 
ing built in the form of a beam 
couple has a rise of six inches and 
the aisle roofs having one-sixth of 


' a rise. 


Many of the architectural features 
of the Gothic church were founded 
primarily on structura] necessity, 
yet others are the expression of art- 
istic invention and of aesthetic 
requirements. 

The spire is one of the latter hav- 
ing been evolved with no utilitarian 
requirements, but as a sign of the 
communal spirit and an indication 
of municipal prosperity forming an 
outward and visible sign of the im- 
portance of the building. It is just 
the same today with the result that 
many community churches have 
spires, in the upper part of which 
is generally hung the chureh bells. 
The belfry is usually high up and 
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in an example of a building such as 
the granite church, would be above 
the line of the parapet of the spire. 

The bell-ringing room would be 
immediately below so the bell rope 
in passing from the ringing room 
to the bell wheel would pass through 
the floor of the belfry. The con- 
struction of church spires is a class 
of work which like other things in 
the building world vary from the 
square to the round and often to 
the octagon. 

Of course, the simplest form of 
square spire is that. which is built 
on a four-sided plan because in that 
way the sloping sides of the stone 
spire begins from the top course 
without any special preparation. 

All that is required in this case is 
that in forming the first course of 
the spire the top is made at right 
angles to the sloping sides of the 
spire because in this position there 
is a greater resistance to sliding of 
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the joints which all goes to add The interior of a Gothic church shown here is typical of the modern house 
of worship erected in the average English community. In these churches the 
floor plan is generally of this pattern, with an aisle in the center of the nave 


stability to a structure which is 
weighed down by the successive 
courses right up to the pinnacle. 

A very common form of spire use 
in church work all over England is 
what is called the broached spire. 
This is a form of structure which is 
arrived at in building an octagonal 
on a square shelf without using a 
parapet at the line where the spire 
springs. In this way the side of the 
spire next the corner of the shelf 
is generally finished with a pyrami- 
dal form of masonry just sufficient 
to cover up the triangular corner 


which otherwise would be left ex- 
posed. 

The spire with a parapet has no 
need for this special grouping of 
stone at the corner since the line of 
the parapet follows the line of the 
lower part of the tower and any 
space which is left at the corners by 
the change in the plan of the stone 
courses is cut out of sight by the 
addition of the parapet. 

Of course a spire of the type 
shown in the drawing is more dif- 
ficult to set off and execute than a 
broached spire because the general 
spring of the spire and the function 
of the parapet have all to be cut out 
as one. 


HEN at an earlier stage than the 
building of the courses of the 
spire, steps have to be taken to corbel 
out in the angles of the square suelf 
courses which are to form the com- 
pleted octagon on reaching the level 
of the first source of the inclining 
fabric. 

A section of the jointing of a 
straight side of the tower is shown 
and also a section of the parapet 
with the gutter behind. Usually 
these gutters behind the parapet are 
formed with lead but in designs 
where space is cramped natural as- 
phalt is very often used. 


The parapet type of stone spire is 
shown in the detail to the left, with 


the method of anchoring the finial s 
securely in place. In the detail tothe — 


right are shown two types of buttress 
89 


2 


Most spires are finished at the 
apex with finials, with the idea of 
erowning the pinnacle with a ma- 
terial which can be wrought into 
more delicate forms than granular 
stone. 

Finials are made in east iron, 
wrought iron and copper and are 
formed in one or two pieces. Two- 


piece finials are made with the rod 
having the top end screwed for the 
fixing of the external ornament. 
One-piece finials have a hole left in 
the masonry for fixing the top. 


2 


Combining Rental 


ican commercial building, which 
draws its inspiration frequently 
from the classical, is this attractive 
bank building erected for the Ser- 
vice State Bank in Oak Park, III., a 
suburb of Chicago.. In addition to 
the bank, it contains a store, offices 
and apartments. 
It is the type of building most 
suitable for young and growing 
communities. It is false economy to 


I: the style of the modern Amer- 
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ereet a building devoted solely to 
business purposes in a small town. 
Where the builder has the highest 
interests of his client at heart, he 
will use his influence to provide for 
the highest rental return possible. 

The combination of offiees and 
apartments is particularly favor- 
able in communities too small to 
make an offiee building a paying 
proposition. The type of building 
illustrated here takes into vonsidera- 
tion the actual needs of the suburb 
in which it is located, and provides 
for them accordingly. 


— 
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With a 
Bank 
Building 


Service State Bank, 
Oak Park, Ill. 


SZ 


S. Milton Eichberg. 
Architect 
Mills Sons, 
Contractors 
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Features 


The exterior of the building is of 
terra cotta, with entrance and win. 
dow trim of stone. Fluted stone 
columns flank the entrance to the 
bank, and a stone baluster frames 
the roof line. Ornamental iron 
grilles guard the bank windows and 
entrance. 

The building is 44x124 feet, with 
the bank occupying the major por- 
tion of the first floor. The public 
lobby is floored in tile, and the walls 


are ornamented with imitation Caen 


stone. The fixtures are equippe? 


with marble bases, and all windows 
have steel sash and frames and wire 
lass. 

j A vault 12x24 feet, of reinforced 
concrete, stands in the center 5 
banking room, and a record va à 
in the rear. A director’s room 5 
private offices for the officials o e 
bank are provided. The remam 
of the first floor is occupied Ki 3 
store room having copper and pia 
glass front. 

The front portion of the second 
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LIVING ROOM 
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BED ROOM 
10-2: 10-8" 
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floor contains eight offices reached by 
&n entrance on the main street. Tile 
stairs and lobby ornament the en- 
trance. The remainder of the sec- 
ond floor is occupied by four apart- 
ments of four rooms each, with tile 
baths. The floors are of hardwood 
and the finish is birch stained ma- 
hogany. 


T HE portions of the building de- 
voted to offices and that ar- 
ranged for apartments are divided 
by a briek wall. The offices are di- 
vided into two Suites, one contain- 
ing five rooms and the other three. 
À large waiting room leads from the 
hall in each suite, and gives entrance 
to the private offices. Toilets for 
meu unu Women are located in the 
hall, and each office has a lavatory. 

The apartments are arranged with 
economy of space and compact lo- 
cation of rooms. There are two en- 
trances from the street leading to 
the apartments, and a porch that 
runs the depth of the building has 
a stairway to the ground, providing 
à means of eseape in the rear in case 
of fire. 

Each apartment has a private hall 
leading from the staircase landing. 


STORE 
16-14 32-0" 
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To biggest and most effec- 
tive talking point that the 
builder can use in urging new 
construction is the financial re- 
turn to be received by the pro- 
spective builder. With this 
question settled, little remains 
but to complete the plans. 


A valuable suggestion for the 
enterprising builder is con- 
tained in this article. The type 
of building shown here will 
meet a demand in any small 
town or outlying section of a 
large city. l 


In its combination of bank- 


ing quarters, store room, of- 
fices and apartments, it covers 
practically the entire rental 
field. Perhaps a building with 
similar features would prove a 
successful investment in your 
own city. Try to sell the bank 
in your neighborhood a new 
idea for a modern building for 
tts own use, plus a substantial 
rental income. 
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| Arched entrances communicate with 


the living and dining rooms. The 
kitchens are lighted by two win- 
dows each, and have a small pantry 
attached. An abundance of closet 
space is provided. 

A court situated towards the rear 
of the building provides a means of 
lighting the dining rooms in two of 
the suites, but these are the only 
rooms that do not have outside light- 
ing. The bathrooms in each apart- 
ment are separated from the rest of 
the rooms by a passage. 


T HE halls are lighted by galva- 
nized iron skylights with wire 
glass, and the windows of the bath- 
rooms are of Florentine glass. 

The rear portion of the building 
only is excavated for the cellar. It 
contains the furnace room, laundry 
with three stationary tubs, private 
storage rooms for the occupants of 
the apartments and a coal room. It 
has cement floor, and concrete stairs 
lead to a side entrance on the street. 

The economical arrangement of 
the interior of this building, and its 
utilization of the floor space is 
worthy of study by all builders. 
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The Twelfth and Final Article in 
By Ernest McCullough | 


ITH an improvement in the 
appearance of the general 
run of houses has come an 

improvement in the arrangement of 
interiors and an increase in comfort. 
With the steady increase in the cost 
of living has come about a change 
in disposition of rooms because ser- 
vants are searce and demand high 
wages. 

Servants formerly were lodged in 
miserable rooms in cellars or atties. 
Today they must have as good 
rooms, even if small, as their em- 
ployers. A couple of generations 
ago families moving in certain social 
circles felt that it was impossible to 
exist without two or three servants. 


A generation ago families in the 
same class felt themselves fortunate 
if they could have one servant. To- 
day the ‘‘servantless house’’ is ad- 
vertised and women do their own 
work without feeling it to be a dis- 
grace. There is no servant class. 


Old houses had a hall and fre- 
quently a small pantry between the 
kitehen and the dining room. In 
‘many English homes the kitchen is 
placed quite a distance away from 
the dining room. 


In Continental Europe it is not 
uncommon to have the kitchen on 
the opposite side of an open court 
from the dining room. How differ- 
ent from the modern American 
house in which there is often a 
‘breakfast nook’’ in the kitchen and 
there is not even a passage way be- 
tween the kitchen and dining room. 


In this way the planning of houses 
has had a great effect on the archi- 
tectural appearance. The older 
houses all look as if an artist had 
drawn a fine exterior and the rooms 
had been laid out to fit the walls, 
much in the way apartment houses 
and other income producing build- 


ings are pli? aday. 

The m ` iş usually 
planned builder and 
architec her, the for- 


mer. being more interested in how 
his wife and he will save steps and 
enjoy the maximum of comfort, than 
he is in how the outside will look. 
The architect as a rule is equally in- 
terested in the layout, knowing full 
well that the world by this time is 
so well supplied with good looking 
houses that he will have no trouble 
in arranging an exterior. For every 
shape that ean possibly be thought 
of for houses, there exist precedents. 

Costs are so high that when due 
eonsideration is given to the provi- 
sion of space for every desired pur- 
pose, it is necessary to cut down the 
volume in the eompleted structure to 
a definitely smalllimit. 'This ean be 
done only by taking careful aecount 
of the space actually required for 
each purpose. 


ITCHENS in which are used 

wood or coal burning stoves 
must be larger and better ventilated 
than kitehens in which the cooking 
will be done by gas or electricity. It 
is becoming the fashion now to use 
blue flame oil stoves where gas or 
electricity cannot be obtained, for 
they give out less heat than coal or 
wood and are much cleaner. 

In fact the use of oil, gas or elec- 
tricity not only aids in reducing the 
size of kitchens by their lower heat 
radiation, but as well by the lack of 
need for supplying storage space for 
fuel and ashes. The cleanliness of 
these fuels also commends them to 
everybody. 

In the average kitchen a great 
deal of money is wasted in building 
shelves to the ceiling. The upper 
shelves are seldom used for things 
that are needed every day and be- 
come storage places for things that 
are thrown away on moving day and 
might as well be disposed of before 
then. They would be were it not for 
the handy shelves on which to put 
them to be forgotten while they col- 
leet dust and add to the fire risk. 

Through sheer thoughtlessness 
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there is generally too much cup 
board space provided underneath 
the table-height shelf and this space 
is badly provided with shelves and 
is awkward to use to advantage. 
The kitchen as a rule will be best 
equipped if it has a good kitchet | 
cabinet and all around the room, st 
a height of about four and one-half 
feet above the floor, a shelf absent 
eight inches wide, with a small 
to keep things from sliding 
Under this shelf should be nails sj 
hooks on which to hang coca 
utensils. A ship’ s galley is arrs 
like this but it is not stylish enow | 
to suit most housewives. 

Such a kitchen may be so ami 
that one might practically stand 3M 
the middle and reach all the wall 
To keep smells from going 
the houses there are several makes ¢ 
ventilating fans now sold. 

These are placed in frames the 
hang on the window frame in sue. 
a fashion that when the upper sag 
is lowered the fan can be connecte 
to the nearest electric light socket. 
and it will throw all grease and 
laden air out of the house. Such & 
fan may be used for ventilating & 
apartment or small house when thé 
kitchen is not in use. 5 


[| Piers 


ALLS are now merely entries 
and the grand hall of ou? 
grandfather's day is gone forevet, 
except, of course, in the homes of ` 
wealthy people. Tn the interior 
the house, if it is a one-floor house, 
or apartment, there may be a 
hall serving the bedrooms and bath | 
room, in order to guard some pri- 
vacy for those who may wish to re 
tire when visitors are around. 
These halls are not expected to be 
larger than is positively necessary 
to serve as a sort of switch-point, 80 
to speak, and this calls for much 
study in so loeating them that they 
will not interfere with the proper 
layout of the rest of the rooms. 
(Turn to page 97) 
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J staid Dutch Colonial is this house 


erected in Albany, N. V., from plans 
by Walter H. Van Guysling, Archi- 
tect. The gambrel roof departs from O ( 


the practise of inscribing it within a 


semi-circle, achieving a bolder peak. e 
The trellised porch and entrance are ute 1 O onla 
charming features. C | 5 
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tected in the line oT the roof. 
Wille, Ill. for E. H. Stolze. 
Son, Architects. of Granite 
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(Continued from page 92) 


Bath rooms are as necessary as 
any room in a home today and 
should not be skimped. There is a 
tendency in many places to design 
bathrooms like a fine watch, or the 
engine room of a submarine. The 
bath-tub should never be placed 
across a window so that it becomes 
dificult to get at the window to 
open it. Yet this is commonly done. 
Nearly every bath room can be so 
arranged that the bath-tub will be 
out of the way of the window. 

In one apartment the writer has 
in mind the toilet was at the left on 
entering the room and the wash 
basin was beside it. The bath-tub 
was at the end, so placed that one 
eould not open the window without 
having to get into the tub. The loca- 
tion of the toilet was such that the 
door struck the knees of users. 


HE arrangement is a common 
one but the purchaser of the 
apartment objected and there was a 
rearrangement. The toilet was 
placed in the far corner to one side 
of the window, the wash-basin was 
beside it and the bath-tub was placed 
alongside the wall in the space for- 
merly planned for the toilet and 
wash-basin. 
The door was not altered but the 
rearrangement gave more privacy to 


one who might be using the toilet, 


made it just as easy to use the wash- 
basin, improved the light for one 
who was shaving and gave easy 
access to the window, thus resulting 
in better ventilation on the average 


than otherwise would be the case. 


Bedrooms may be smaller than is 
generally believed possible, provided 
the ventilation is good. Dining 
rooms need not be as large as is 
usually thought necessary and all 
these points should carefully be con- 
sidered. The heart of the home is 
the living room and it is the last 
room that should be touched when 
cuts must be made to save space. 

When a House contains sleeping 
rooms on the second floor a stair- 
case is necessary for access to these 
rooms. It is seldom that one finds 
more than one staircase in a low or 
medium-cost house. This is a mis- 
take. There should be a back stair- 
case whereby the housewife, sur- 


_ prised by a visitor who arrives when 


she is in the kitchen, may escape to 
er room and arrange her dress, or 
Make a change if necessary before 
descending to greet the visitor. 
In the average house it is believed 


by the designer that no space exists 
for such a staircase. By diligent 
search and some. time spent in re- 
adjustment, the space may generally 
be found. The writer has sometimes 
employed circular staircases inside a 
five foot closet. To render them as 


little dangerous as possible he has 
made the interior post so large by 
walnscoting that the width of the 
tread next the post is not less than 
six inches wide, in this way making 
the steps very comfortable indeed. 


ITH this article Mr. Mc- 

Cullough brings to a 
elose his valuable series of ar- 
ticles on Build Ye Better” 
that have been appearing 
monthly since our January, 
1924, issue. 

Poor design and construction 
work never really pay, and it 
was to bring this fact home to 
the architect-builders of our 
country that we asked Mr. Me- 
Cullough to prepare this series. 

The old architect-builders 
designed and built many an 
excellent home; their propor- 
tions were good and the con- 
‘struction lasting. True art and 
good proportions will always 
last and be in good taste. The 
present demand for Colonial 
types of houses attests to the 
fact that the work of these 
architect-builders was good, as 
the designs are appreciated 
more than ever after a period 
of one or two hundred years. 

We are getting better. There 
is a higher type of building 
contractor on the job today 
and more really good houses 
are being built than ever. 

It is hoped that the informa- 

tion given in this series of 
articles will have proved val- 
uable to our readers by giving 
- them suggestions on how to 
build better buildings. 


The writer has been in houses 
eosting more than thirty thousand 
dollars in which there was no rear 


staircase. In fact one house was dè- 
signed for a millionaire, the eost of 
which was close to two hundred 
thousand dollars, having five floors, 
in whieh there was provided a front 
staircast fit for the palace of a king 
and in addition an elevator. 

The contract was let and the ex- 
eavation completed for the founda- 
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tions before some one thought to ask 
if it would not be awkward for the 
servants to use the grand staircase 
and master's elevator to go to their. 
sleeping quarters! 

The defect was remedied without 
loss of time, but neither the archi- 
tect nor the owner could tell how 
it happened that such a thing had 
been forgotten. | 

Closets are necessary in every - 
house, especially if bedrooms are 
too small to accommodate a ward- 
robe. In many houses a new type 
of closet is used, one that has no 
door but is closed by portieres. It 
is open for the full length, thus do- 
ing away with a door and giving the 
maximum space possible, access to 


. which is always easy. 


In the design of apartment houses 
for people usually called poor“ it 
is becoming increasingly common to 
have no closets. It is considered 
that such people have very few 
extra clothes and those they have 
can well be hung from nails or hooks 
in the walls. In this way dust col- 
lecting corners are eliminated and 
vermin breeding spaces are reduced, 


1 is not such a hardship as 
it might be eonsidered at first 
thought, for there are drawers sold 
today for the storage of elothing, 
that are arranged to be hung on the 
side rails of beds and slide under the 
mattress, thus utilizing a space that 
has to date been lost. Lack of closet 
room in olden times led to the built- 
in bed with its chest below and 
shelves above. It is to be hoped that 
sueh a piece of furniture will not 
be revived. 

Having arranged how the family 
is going to live the plan is put on 
paper and then the work of design. 
ing the elevations begins. The few 
rules already given will help in the 
study of plans of other houses and 
from such study a desirable eleva- 
tion may be drawn. 

Story heights ean be figured by 
taking eight feet and six inches as 
a minimum and ten feet as a max- 
imum, the lower the height the less 
the first cost and the less will be the 
eost of heating. 

A rule that works well with story 
heights is that for rooms the ceiling 
height should never be less than that 
above given and never less than one- 
third the length of the room, the 
maximum height being ten feet ex. 
cept for grand rooms. For such 
rooms the height must be carefully 
studied for the exaot purpose. 
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The Roadside Inn Ideal 


From Stage Coach to Racing Roadster— 
From Wayside Inn to this $1,000,000 Tavern de Luxe 


ICH in luxurious appoint- 
ments and altogether beauti- 
ful in architectural design 

and arrangement is Arrowhead Inn, 
the new wayside resort recently com- 
pleted in the upper reaches of New 
York City. 

Surmounting Riverdale Heights, 
more than 200 feet above the Hud- 
son, and reached by roads that wind 
seductively through natural forest, 
this new magnet for the tired city- 
dweller provides a maximum of 
physieal eomfort and delights. 

A eost of $1,000,000 is represented 
in its construction and equipment. 
In the midst of grounds that com- 
prise 33 acres, it occupies an admir- 
able setting, and its broad expansive- 
ness has permitted the architects to 
be lavish, for once, in detail and ap- 
portionment. 

The building is in the Italian Re- 
naissance style, two stories high for 
the main portion, with one story 
wings that give a spacious, rambling 
effect. A tower rises in front, and 
the exterior ornamental features are 
many, including an outdoor dining 
terrace. 

The construction is of steel and 
hollow tile, wit! co exterior and 


tile roof, ha: The build- 

ing has a f 296 square 

feet, excl ment. 
The m first floor 


The note P luxury in the fa- 
mous old palaces of the Signors 
finds expression in this gallery 
and the halls to which it leads. 
Here jazz has replaced the lute. 


J3 


contains three publie dining rooms, 
having a combined capacity of 1,000 
persons. Two main entrances give 
access to the place. The automobile 


entrance on the north side is pro- 


tected by a massive porte cochere, 
which leads into a vestibule and gal- 
lery. 
Double oak doors in Italian style 
with massive metal trim and illumi- 
nated glass inserts in iron grilles 
form an imposing entrance feature. 
An arched window surmounts the 
doorway, and ornamental molds are 
set at each side. The floors of the 
vestibule and hallways are of com- 
position that closely imitates natural 
stone. 

Through ornamental French doors 
entrance is gained from the vesti- 
bule into the eorridor leading to the 
central lobby. This gallery is one 
of the remarkable features of Ar- 
rowhead, having a barrel arched ceil- 
ing 24 feet high, and having a length 
of 55 feet and a width of 20 feet. 

The walls are treated with a high 
texture cement plaster upon which 
has been laid eight coats of green, 
yellow and red, the color effect be- 
ing enhanced by chandelier lights 
and rich draperies. Three French 
doors lead from this gallery to the 
terrace and four doors opposite give 
entrance to the north dining roon. 

One emerges from the gallery into 
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the lobby, which is 52x45 feet in size. 
The ceiling is groined, and the color 
scheme, applied in ten coats, is a 
harmonious blending of green, yel- 
low and lavender. 

An early Renaissance staircase, 
patterned after the models of the 
Fifteenth Century, rises from the 
lobby to a mezzanine floor. It is of 
hand worked wrought iron, elab- 
orately molded, and from the mez- 
zanine floor, which contains an office 
and smoking room, it continues to 
the second floor and into the tower, 
which is occupied by a trophy room. 


The lobby contains the offices, tele- 
phone booths, a large lounge, cigar 
stands, ete. Italian columns, each 
having a capital representing sym- 
bolically the history and philosophy 
of the time-honored profession of St. 
Boniface are of unique interest. 


To the left and right of the lobby 
are the entrances to the two main 
dining rooms. They are 75x51 feet, 
equipped with colored rotating spot- 
lights, dance floor in the center, and 
raised orchestra platform. The walls 
have been treated with ten coats, 
the finish in one room being domi- 
nated by a delicate blue, and in the 
other by rose. 


The ceilings of these two rooms 
form an unusual feature. They are 
of natural pecky cypress, specially 
aged, and laid in heavy beams and 
panels. There are seven main beams 
24 inches in thickness, with molded 


brackets, crossed by four beams 14 


inches thick. The interior panels 


Arrowhead Inn, 
Riverdale 
New York City 


Ben Riley, 
Owner and Builder 


Dwight James Baum 
Architect 
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Cross-beamed ceilings of natural 


pecky cypress form an unusual archi- 
tectural novelty of the dining rooms 


thus formed are divided by 4-inch 
beams. 

In working out this decoration, 
the timbers were left in their natural 
state with the marks of the saws 
showing on the surface. The effect 
thus obtained is antique and weath- 
erbeaten, and the wood was treated 
with acid to preserve the right tone. 
The installation of the ceilings was 
done under the supervision of Wil- 
liam S. Smith, engineer, and Leon 
Beuhler, interior decorator, who also 
supervised the wall texture through- 
out the building. 

Behind the lobby, and entered 
from either dining room is a third 
room containing 24 private dining 
booths. In each of these is a French 
plate glass mirror with circular top, 
and a colonnade forming a partition 
line between the booths. A stained 
glass skylight in a curved ceiling 
adds to the beauty of this room. An 
additional private banquet hall for 
small gatherings is located in the 
north wing. 

The kitchen arrangements of Ar- 
rowhead Inn constitute a wide field 
for study in themselves. The plant 
occupies the west portion of the 
building, and separate rooms are 
provided for the main kitchen, gen- 


The groined ceiling is only one of the 
many features of the lobby. A bit of 
the ornamental staircase can be seen, 
ar’ ‘he door leading to the terrace 


eral pantry, fruit pantry, bakery, ice 
eream room, five refrigerator rooms, 
silver store room, dish-washing ma- 
ehines, linen room, dressing room 
for employees, and supply platform. 
All departments are housed in com- 
modious quarters, and the arrange- 
ment of the rooms is such as to ex- 
pedite service and facility of move- 
ment. 

All floors are of cement and the 
walls plastered. The kitchen fix- 
tures are finished in nickel and white 
enamel. Six huge skylights give the 
kitehen an unbroken flood of day- 
light, and every closet, cupboard and 
eabinet has its own electric light. 


HE second floor occupies three 
| wings of the building, and con- 
tains rooms arranged singly and en 
suite. One wing contains the home 
of Ben Riley, and in another wing 
are rooms for resident servants. 
There are 31 bedrooms and a dozen 
baths. 

A ladies’ parlor is located on the 
second floor, being reached by a bar- 
relled staircase from the lobby near 
the office. An arched door of 


wrought iron leads to the stairs, the 
risers being of artificial stone and 
the rails of plush. 

The parlor is 24x20 feet in size, 


The second floor 
eontains guest 
chambers arranged 
singly and en suite. 
The owner's apart- 
ment is also located 
bere, and accommo- 
dations for the resi- 
dent help. A spa- 
cious foyer leads to 
a loggia from where ‘ 
a fine view of the 
grounds may be had 
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From the plans shown 
here an idea may be 
obtained of the vast 
area covered by Ar- 
rowhead Inn. Dining 
rooms and kitchen 
space are given the 
roomiest treatment, 
and the gallery and 
lobby are in propor- 
tion. Every detail of 
a modern hostelry 
has received attention 
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Below is the plan of 
the mezzanine floor 
which is reached 
by the ornamental 
staircase. The bot- 
tom insert shows a 
detail of the tower 
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with wall tints of violet and gold, 
and black and gold hangings. Two 


` arched windows are set in a small 
aleove graced with Corinthian col- 


umns. Private dressing rooms are 
provided with dressing tables and 
mirrors. 

Where the main staircase rises to 
the second floor is a large foyer com- 
municating with a hall which gives 
access to the living rooms, and also 
to a loggia whieh overlooks the 
grounds. | 


i landscaping of the grounds 
has been done with taste, and 
the result is a pleasing picture of tan 
structure crowned by a vivid red 
roof against the green and browns 
of the trees and hills. The exterior 
is dominated by the terrace on the 
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east side, which provides additional 
dining space in warm weather. 
Parking space for 150 cars is pro- 
vided, and a special dining room for 
chauffeurs is located in the west | 
wing. ( 
The architectural photography of 
the interior and exterior views of 
Arrowhead Inn shown in this article 
was done by the Browning Studios of ) 
New York City, specially for Burn» 
ING AGE AND NATIONAL BUILDER. 
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The bakery is amply equipped to pro- 


Refrigerators to the left; pan- 


vide the best of breads and pastries try to the right; kitchen beyond 


The outdoor terrace has a unique 
feature. A glass surface is installed 
with lights arranged underneath to 
form an illuminated open-air dance 


floor. The outdoor dining room will . 


aecommodate 350 persons, and un- 
usual lighting effects will make of 
this a most attractive 
spot. | 

The cheekroom, 
whieh is situated off 
the gallery close to the 
main entrance, pro- 
vides for rapid accom- 
modation of 1,000 
guests. Decks arranged 
in tiers, one above the 
other, and reached by 
movable stairs, facili- 
tate the handling of 
wraps. 

The electric lighting 
throughout has been ar- 
ranged with a close 
study of the needs of 
the building, and a 
wide variation in ef- 
fects has been secured. 
The gallary is lighted 
by chandeliers and 
floor lamps, and no wall outlets are 
provided. Ornamental standards 
and wall brackets are found in the 
lobby. | 

The dining rooms are equipped 
with chandeliers, wall lighting and 


table lights. Innumerable conveni- 
enee outlets are provided throughout 
the building for the attachment of 
any electrical device. 

A loading platform in the north 
wing provides for the easy handling 
of supplies. A cellar under this por- 


The great terrace of Arrowhead Inn 
faces the East. Here will be located 
the glass open-air dancing floor 


tion of the building contains the 
heating plant and storage rooms. 
Atlas Portland cement was used in 


To the left is the dish . 

washing room 
equipped with the lat 
est automatic equip 
ment for refuse dis 
—- posal, separation of 
china and silver, and 
. cleaning and drying 
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To the right is shown 
the kitchen, with its 
elaborate ranges, wor! 
tables and service 
counters. It ha: 
cement floor, plastered 
walls, and is lighted 

from above 
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One of the refrigerators is shown 
here. There are five of these in all 


the exterior finish of Arrowhead 
Inn, the texture being tinted a deli- 
eate pink to harmonize with the red 
tiled roof. The ornamental wall fin- 
ish in the gallery, lobby and dining 
rooms is also of Atlas cement. 
The composition roofing is of Bar- 
rett Specification, and 
the tile roof manufae- 
tured by the Ludowici- 
Celadon Company. 
Clinton reinforcing 
steel, manufaetured by 
the Wickwire-Spencer 
Steel Corporation, New 
York City, was used in 
the conerete floors. 
Basement ceilings 
are of Sheetroek, made 
by the United States 
Gypsum Company. 
China pipe eseutcheons 
were furnished by the 
Fairfaets Company, 
New York City; and 
the vacuum cleaning 
system is of the Spen- 
cer Turbine Company 
make. 

The contract for the 
concrete work and roofing was held 
by J. Zambetti; the plumbing was 
done by F. Parentino; eleetrie fix- 
tures were installed by Black & 
Boyd, and the refrigerator plant by 
Kroeschell Bros. Ice Maehinery Co. 


building or clubhouse is 

likely to tax the resources of 
a contractor to a greater extent than 
the ordinary publie buildings such 
as a school, city hall or library. 

If ever psyehology enters as a 
factor in building operations, it is 
when the contractor is called upon 
to face a lodge building committee, 
each member enthusiastie with his 
own ideas, apparently ineapable of 
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KITCHEN | 
rn l 220 28-6" 
j 8 DINING 


The walls are faced with buff pressed 
brick, with recessed soldier courses 
well handled in the front and side 
walls, and rowlock courses under the 
sills and copings. The entrance 
trim, window ornamentation, cornice 
and coping are of Bedford stone. 
The roof is of asbestos and composi- 
tion material. 

The building is 50x98 feet in size, 
with double bronze covered doors 
opening on a landing which lead to 
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reconciliation with the ideas of the 
others and the contractor himself. 
Some knowledge of the requirements 
of a completely equipped lodge 
building is thus essential if the 
builder is to speak with authority. 
The building illustrated here is 
the Masonie Temple recently ereeted 
in Marceline, Missouri, from plans 
prepared by W. E. Hulse and Com- 
pany, architects, of Hutchinson, 
Kansas. | 
The style of architecture is sug- 
gestive of the classic Roman, with 
the first story windows raised to an 
unusual elevation above the grade. 
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Building 
a small 
Masonic 
Temple 


By P. Haley Patrick 


a central lobby. To the left and 
right are reception rooms each 
eighteen feet square, approached 
through aleoves which give entrance 
to the cloak rooms and lavatories. 
Three sliding doors lead into the 
dining room, which is 47x51 feet in 


size. The kitchen is completely 


equipped with metal work tables, 


service counter and cabinets. 
An ornamental staircase leads to 


a vestibule and lobby on the second 


floor. To the left is a smoking room 
eighteen feet square, and to the right 
is a spacious ladies’ parlor. 

The lodge hall is beyond these, 
39x60 feet in size, with the walls or- 
namented with plaster panels and 
pine trim stained mahogany. In- 
terior doors throughout the building 
were furnished by the Curtis Service 
Bureau of Clinton, Ia. and case- 
ment windows are of the Richards- 
Wilcox Manufacturing Company 
make. Two separately operated 
heating plants have been installed, 
one for the banquet hall and adjoin- 
ing rooms, and the other for the re- 
mainder of the building. Kewanee 
boilers have been used. 
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Displaying Building Materials 
to Advantage 


HERE is no reason why deal- 

f ers in building materials 

should not have attractive, 
up-to-date sales rooms and show- 
rooms located in an accessible and 
pleasing section of the business dis- 
trict. The time has gone when ma- 
terial houses seek refuge along the 
water front or are tucked away be- 
hind the gas works. 

In ever increasing numbers, pro- 
gressive concerns that handle build- 
ing materials are setting forth their 
wares to best advantage before the 
public and in keeping with the 
maxim Practise what you preach, "' 
the Shreveport Long Leaf Lumber 
Co. Inc., of Shreveport, La., has 
erected for its use a well located and 
attraetive building. 

Situated at the junction of three 
streets, every means has been em- 
ployed to hold the attention of 
passers-by, and the interesting dis- 
play of the products of the company 
in artistic show windows has been a 
large factor in increasing its sales. 

In designing the plant, Mr. John 
W. Willis, president of the company, 
kept uppermost in mind the neces- 
sity for good appearanee and excel- 
lent workmanship. If a building 
material house did not display ın its 
own plant the quality and value that 
it stresses in its selling campaigns, 
what confidence could it command? 
The result is a structure that ade- 
quately fulfills the purposes of a dis- 
play room and sales office, with an 
artistic treatment that convinces the 


r 


The new office building and sales room of the Shreveport Long 
Leaf Lumber Co. has an appeal for both contractors and owners 


purchaser of the desirability of the 
product. 

The building is triangular in 
shape, with its street frontages 
measuring 170 and 145 feet re- 
spectively. Both are faced with 
tapestry brick and equipped with 
plate glass show windows in which 
the materials handled by the com- 
pany are displayed. 


COMPLETELY furnished 


four-room bungalow is one of- 


the features of the display, one show 


window being devoted to each room. . 


A kitchen and breakfast room are 
shown in one. window, the entire 


These show windows will be sure to 

hold the attention of the passer-by 

by their attractive display of a com- 
pletely furnished bungalow 


equipment manufactured by the 
Shreveport Long Leaf Lumber Co. 
Adjoining windows show the dining 
room, living room and bedroom, con. 
taining built-in conveniences, and 
having oak floors from the com- 
pany’s mill. 

The furniture and draperies for 
the specimen rooms were supplied 
by the Booth Furniture and Carpet 
Co., and the electric fixtures were 
installed by the Cahn Electric Co. 
The furnishings and equipment are 
changed every few weeks, so that 
the passer-by is given something 
new to engage his attention. 

For home owners a special sales- 
room is provided in the building, 
with plan books, illustrations and 
blue prints, so that a suitable design 
may easily be selected. A work- 
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Here's A Lumber Company 


That Really Practices 
What it Preaches 


Behind the office building are the mills and yards of the company. 
The location of the plant is convenient and easily accessible 


room for builders and contraetors is 
provided, where they may figure 
estimates and plans. This room is 
provided with telephone and all of- 
fice conveniences. Separate rooms 
contain samples of builders' hard- 
ware and paints. 

The general and private offices of 
the eompany are in the front por- 
tion of the building, behind which 
is the warehouse and a garage for 
ten trucks. A vault is provided for 
the books and reeords of the com- 


any. 

j The building was planned with 
an eye to future expansion and the 
ceilings are 14 feet high so that a 
mezzanine floor may be constructed 
when the present quarters are out- 
grown. On an adjoining site are 
the warehouses and sheds, planing 
mill and factory. The large sheds 
are triple-decked and laid with con- 
crete floors, and all lumber and ma- 
terials are under cover. The rail- 
road yard in the rear of the plant 
makes the receipt and delivery of 
goods a simple matter. 

An up-to-daté, attractive-looking 
builders’ supply warehouse and 
office is bound to create favorable im- 
pression not only with contractors 
but also with intending home build- 
ers. 

It is a natural instinct with peo- 
ple to want to buy from a success- 
ful concern. And what better evi- 
dence is there than a good building 
to house one’s business? There is 
more to a building of this sort than 
merely providing shelter for office, 
mill, and materials. 

Every detail should be planned 


with the sales view in sight, for 
when a builder has a prospect in- 
terested, what can help him better 
in making the sale than to take Mr. 
and Mrs. Prospective Home Builder 
right to the material dealer and 
show them exactly the kind of doors, 
windows, floors, etc., that are to go 
into the new house! 

It is salesmanship of the highest 
order when builder and material 
men work together. It will be bound 
to secure more orders than would 
otherwise result. 

It is in such a place that the 
builder would be able to talk best 
to his customer; to actually show 
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The plan indicates 
how the display of 
the bungalow is 
arranged in the 
show windows. 
Rooms are pro- 
vided for builders 
to meet clients 
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him the better quality of materials, 
and also, on the other hand, where 
savings could be effected; for in- 
stance, where the trim of a certain 
room is to be painted it is not neces- 
sary to use hardwood, ete. 

In one instance in the writer’s 
experience the owner of a house was 
very proud of his trim; he spoke 
glowingly of having quartered oak 
everywhere throughout and then he 
had it painted three coats of white, 
with a finish coat of enamel! 

Perhaps the builder in this case 
did speak to him about it and the 
owner wanted the more expensive 
kind of wood for the trim. Had the 
owner been taken to an establish- 
ment like that pictured here he 
would perhaps have been able to in- 
duce the owner to accept a cheaper 
grade of wood, and one more suit- 
able for the purpose. 


By saving a customer money 
builders ereate & better impression. 
Some of the best jobs are secured by 
the recommendation of a satisfied 
purchaser. 


Therefore, it should be the aim of 
every builder to build satisfaction 
into every job he undertakes. He. 
must be backed up and have the co- 
operation of the building material 
dealer. 


The interests of contractor and 
material dealer are identical. Their 
co-operation will lead to better 
building and more of it. The type 
of co-operation described in this 
artiele is the highest and best. Let 
other material dealers do likewise. 


GARAGE SPACE 


60'x 24 
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Effective Use of Wallpaper 


ONSIDER the walls — they 

are the skeleton of the house. 

As the human frame is cov- 
ered and concealed, so must the walls 
of the house be garbed to realize 
their full artistic value. They are 
the framework on which is to be por- 
trayed the character and the mind 
of the occupant. 

In the selection of the proper 
treatment of the interior walls, the 
house owner ean often be aided by 
the builder who has devoted thought 
to the subject. Popular as a deco- 
ration and frequently offering a 
remedy for poorly proportioned 
rooms are the many patterns and de- 
signs in wall paper available today. 

The chief appeal of wall paper 
hes in the fact that a continucus 
pattern is provided over an entire 
surface. To duplicate this in other 
forms of decoration would involve a 
large expense. Where such treat- 
ment is required to bring an interior 
to proper proportions, therefore, the 
use of wallpaper is manifest. 

The hallway of the ordinary 
dwelling well illustrates how wall- 
paper can repair the deficiencies of 
design. Too often the hall is small, 
dark and uninviting; a stretch of 
bare plaster. 

Design and color will dispel the 
monotony; they give substance and 
depth; and a definite pattern serves 
to engage the eye and hold interest. 


This quaint peacock and willow tree design is to be 
found in the hallway of the Colonial country home of 
Louise Homer, the noted grand opera singer 


By Elinor Hunken 


A soft light tan or yellow back- 
ground will bring hints of sunlight 
and cheer; a gay foliage or trellis 
design will enlarge the view with an 
illusion of something beyond. 

Less common is the problem of 
the hall that is too large, which gen- 
erally means too long. The furthest 
end need not seem miles away, and 
the in-between a cold impossible 
stretch. If cheerful colors are used 
in a sharply designed, perhaps con- 
ventional paper, the end will seem 
nearer, and there will be no monot- 
onous spaces. 


ROM the hall we go into the liv- 
ing room, or perhaps the en- 
trance leads directly into it. If so, 
it must serve a double purpose, and 
must welcome and offer the comforts 
of home. The living room is seldom 
too small in modern houses; it is 
more often too large. As the room 
is left by the plasterer, it presents 
nothing but a cold, bare expanse of 
wall space. 

Why not decorate the walls, and 
make them warm and cheerful? If 
they are white they seem ghostlike, 
and because of the contrast between 
walls and floor, the darker surface 
seems to bound up to meet you, but 
not to greet you. 

The floor, of course, should be the 
darkest part of the room, the ceilings 
the lightest, and the walls a happy 


medium. A well decorated room 
cannot be too large, and a design on 
the walls will fill in all the corners 
and long expanses. 

The dining room presents a 
definite problem. It is usually 
small, so that the modern furniture 
just fits in, and that is aH. 

Wallpaper will soften the outline 
of the furniture and make it stand 
out less prominently. It will 
brighten up the dark wood. 

There is no set pattern for the din- 
ing room; it must be cheerful, and 
it must be friendly. If the room is 
small and informal, a small flower 
design is good; if it is to be more 
dignified, that is, if it is in a large 
house, use a flock or a conventional 
period design in colors. 

The bedroom demands light colors, 
but a plain surface lacks much of 
the warmth that is so desirable. A 
blending of colors is necessary. 

With the broadening of the build- 
ing trade, the service of the builder 
must be extended. He cannot afford 
to neglect the interior any more than 
he would the exterior. 

Another aid is the number of 
period papers produced today. If 
your house is Dutch Colonial, your 
dealer can show you a group of 
papers especially suitable for this 
period, and so with other types of 
architecture. By such suggestions 
the builder can render a real aid. 


Chinese effects are not out of place in these days of 
Mah Jongg. This tapestry effect harmonizes with the 
handsome Chinese rug and provides a bright atmosphere 
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TVO Family House 


Clever Handling Results in a Design 


That Has Appearance of a 
One Family House 


Robert L. Stevenson, Architect 


HE two-family house pos- 

sesses many advantages for 

the owner who does not re- 
quire many rooms for his own use, 
and can make the slightly larger in- 
vestment necessary for the increased 
size of the building. 

The economic advantages of the 
two-family house are not to be dis- 
puted. Many an owner finds it possi- 
ble to live practically rent-freeon the 
income derived from the remainder 
of the house. If the building does 
not display too plainly in its exte- 
rior appearance that it is a double 
dwelling, it may be erected in neigh- 
borhoods devoted exclusively to pri- 
vate residences. 

In the plans shown here there is 
presented a two-family house which 
from the outside has every appear- 
ance of a single dwelling. There is 
but one entrance for both floors. 
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The interior, however, is so well 


arranged that commodious quarters 


are provided for two families. The 
first floor contains a living room, 
dining alcove, kitchen and sun 
porch. The living room has three 
broad windows spanning the front 
of the house, and French doors lead- 
ing to the sun porch. A disappear- 
ing bed makes of this room an addi- 
tional chamber if necessary. The 
dining alcove can seat five persons 


comfortably, and has built-in china 


eloset. 

The second floor is arranged in 
praetieally the same way, with 
French doors leading from the living 
room to a baleony above the sun 
porch. A vestibule at the front en- 
trance leads to the stair hall by 
which the second floor is reached. 
The building will look equally well 
in brick or stucco with shingled roof. 
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The second floor of this two-family 
house has all the conveniences of the 
lower floor. Built-in furniture and 
disappearing beds are provide? -h 
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Cleverly Designed 
bungalow 
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HE one story house has many 
advantages to commend it, 
and especial in small fam- 
ilies it provides the maximum of 
comfort and convenience. 

The elimination of stairs to climb 
finds favor at once with the house- 
wife, and her work of superintend- 
ing the household can be done with 
ease and expedition when there is 
only one floor to look after. 


fect taste. 


Drawn by 


The Perspective Section 


shown on this page suggests how 
this house may be furnished 
without extravagance but in per- 


Samuel R. Bierman 


One enters the house through a 
small vestibule decorated in molded 
plaster or tile. The entrance door 
has a curved head and is construct- 
ed of solid timbers, giving the im- 
pression of safety and stability. Off 
the vestibule is a coat closet for the 
convenience of persons entering. 

The vestibule leads into the living 
room, which is of roomy propor- 
tions. A feature of this room is the 
curved ceiling, and a large 
open fireplace does much to 
lend an air of distinction. 
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The advantages of the modern 


apartment has made its appeal to 
thousands of city dwellers merely 
by reason of the location of an en- 
tire suite of rooms on one floor. 
The private house that is to compete 
suecessfully with the apartment or 
flat building will be looked upon 


with greater favor if it is compactly 


arranged in one story. 

The one story brick house illus- 
trated on these pages has much to 
commend it to the small family re- 
Sirous of enjoying the pleasure of 
owning their own home, and yet 
anxious to escape the arduous bur- 
den of caring for a large and cum- 
bersome domicile. 

The exterior, which can be pro- 
vided with similar effectiveness in 
stucco on hollow tile or metal lath, 
Presents a highly attractive appear- 
ance, with a roof of many-colored 
shingles laid in irregular lines. The 
Cogy entrance and the broad porch 
hs the side make an interesting ex- 

rior. 


French doors lead to the 

porch at the left, which 

ean be enclosed to form sun parlor. 
Off the living room is a dining 

alcove which takes the place of the 

dining room. The success of kit- 

chenette arrangements and the com- 

bination of living room and dining 


room, which has almost grown to 


the proportions of a fad, has con- 
vinced the modern home owner of 
dispensing with a dining room. 
Where the family is numerous, 
of course, there is a very valid rea- 
son for a dining room, and where 
frequent and formal entertaining is 
done it is indispensable. But with 


B LUE Print Plans and 
Specifications of many 
Beautiful Homes of Mod- | 
erate Cost can be supplied at 


a nominal price by BUILDING 
AGE AND NATIONAL BUILDER, 
239 West 39th Street, 
New York. 


the rapidity and general informality 
of present-day American domestic 
life, it appears that the dining room 
is destined eventually to disappear 


from the home of the average family. 


In this house the dining room is 
not completely abandoned. A sepa- 
rate room for the serving of meals 
is provided, but the room is little 
more than an alcove—sufficient to 
accomodate four or five people com- 
fortably, and making no pretense of 
being anything more than a jolly 
place to have a bite. 


A well equipped kitehen 
opens directly from the din- 
ing alcove, and therefore but few 
steps are required for the matron of 
the house in taking care of the 
kitchen duties. 
Two bedrooms are provided for by 
the plans, roomy and well arranged, 


‘with a tiled bath that communicates 


with a small hallway, in which a 


‘linen closet is provided. 


Aside from the material comforts 
that assure the owner of this house 
a satisfactory home, there are 
cial ornamental features that help to 
make it distinctive. The thatch-roof 
effect of the shingles over the front 
door blends harmoniously with the 
entire exterior scheme. 

The flower-pot cut-outs in the 
shutters have a useful as well as an 
ornamental purpose, and the orna- 
mental lantern at the entrance and 
the iron cat sitting placidly over the 
window in the brick gable add just 
enough of the unusual to be attrao- 
tive but not freakish. 
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Make the Kitchen Pleasant and 
Easy to Work In 


HILE the final solution to 
\ V this problem still remains 

for a distant future, there 
are a number of minor features that 
may be considered now, and the ad- 
vantages will be as obvious to every 
man as they will prove helpful to 
every woman. 

We have discussed some aspects of 
kitchen planning, but the smaller the 
kitchen, the larger the problem, and 
there still remain a number of con- 
siderations to take up. 

Kitehen eupboards are too often 
planned with the shelves sixteen 
inches apart. This means that the 
upper portion of each division is 
practically wasted, for there is a 
limit to the amount of stacking one 
may do. 

Everyone knows what a nuisance 
it is to lift down a pile of assorted 
nested dishes when one wants some- 
thing at the bottom of the stack. 
This is a simple thing, but it must be 
apparent that efficiency will be 
greatly increased if you make it a 
practice to put the shelves but eight 
inches apart. i 

The stacks of dishes may then be 
divided, the waste space above each 
shelf is effectively utilized, and 
greater orderliness and convenience 
permit the kitchen work to be 
speeded up. Large platters may be 
laid flat instead of on their edges, 
and there is less danger of breaking 
or chipping the dishes. 

These kitchen cupboards in which 
table dishes are stored between 
meals, should as far as possible be 
located above the drainboard of the 
sink. The housewife may then put 

'them away without the intermediate 
Steps of piling them together on a 
specially cleared space and then 
carrying them around, possibly 


climbing on chairs to reach the place 


where they belong. 

Cupboards should have glass doors 
with large panes, since small ones 
are more troublesome to keep clean. 
A further convenience is had if 
hooks are placed in the ceiling of 
each shelf for each cup, as they are 
otherwise awkward to place, take a 
lot of room and are apt to chip. 

In a small kitchen, a good purpose 
would be served by the use of sliding 
doors on the china cabinets. They 


By Estelle H. Ries 


save space and will not swing out to 
knock the woman on the head, as the 
ordinary closet door has a special 
fondness for doing. 

In the preliminary planning of the 
kitchen, much care should be be- 
stowed upon the electric outlets. 
Lighting the kitchen is a matter of 
great importance. Much of the 
work during the short winter days 
has to be done after dark, and before 
full daylight. 

If the high standards of efficiency 
and cleanliness are to be maintained, 
ample light must be provided. The 
kitehen cabinet, the sink, the stove, 
the work-table each should have a 
good bright light, properly shaded to 
avoid glare. "There should also be a 
general light suspended from the 
center of the ceiling. 

Sufficient outlet plugs for electric 
time-savers and labor-savers are es- 
sential. The electric fan, the elec- 
tric dish washer, the washing ma- 


chine, the electric iron, the electric 
range and other immensely useful 
and convenient things are impossible 
of installation without this prelim- 
inary precaution. 

There is at least one way to please 
a woman that may require a little 
‘‘cave man’’ persuasion, and that is 


with reference to the height of the 


sink. Most women are willing to be- 
lieve that a high sink is all right for 
her neighbor, but she herself prefers 
the old-time, back-breaking twenty- 
seven inch arrangement. 

Of eourse we all know now that 
the correct height is about thirty-six 
inches from the ground, slightly 
more or less as she is taller or 
shorter. The thirty-six inch sink 
will at first feel strange, and there 
are some women who will protest at 
any innovation. 

A proper conservatism keeps the 
world sane, but there are admittedly 
instances where experiment and ad- 
vancing knowledge must be heeded 
and sometimes forcibly administered. 


Immaculate cleanliness should be exemplified in the kitchens. Linoleum 
lends warmth and color. The tile and paint wall are washable. The White 


steel cabinet never warps or shrinks. 


The stove is well equipped wi 


modern conveniences, and all arranged so that no steps are wasted in 
Such an arrangement is considerate of the housewife 


preparing meals. 
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After the sink is correctly fitted to 
the height of the housewife and has 
become a habit, it will be a greatly 
appreciated feature. 

Just as it was formerly impossible 
to get a sink more than twenty-seven 
inches high, so now, for the good of 
the cause, it should be impossible to 
get one less than thirty-five. 

Twin enamel sinks, separated only 
by a low partition, each with a drain 
slab, will be found the best arrange- 
ment. If only one drainslab be had, 
it should be at the left of the sink, 
for the right hand does the washing, 
while the left hand holds the dish, 
and when it is washed, the left hand 
naturally moves the dish to the drain 
while the right hand reaches for the 
next dish. 

It is desirable for the cause of 
cleanliness in the kitchen to elimi- 
nate aS many corners as possible. 
The room is readily cleaned where 
the floor meets the wall in a curved 

line, where the five-inch horizontal 
panels of wood cutting the wall mid- 
way all around the room are elimi- 
nated, and where the walls are 
rounded where they join each other. 

Tile lends itself admirably to this 
purpose and is decorative as well as 
immaculately clean. It has the 
further advantages of not absorb- 
ing odors and it wears indefinitely, 


Fine type of simple yet spacious 
kitchen dresser. Convenience has ob- 
viously been considered. Window di- 
rectly over sink and here again lino- 
leum serves excellently as a floor. 


although its first eost is high for the 
moderately priced house, and for 
flooring it is cold and hard to stand 
on. The wall might be partially 
tiled with a dado of tile, and painted 
above, while linoleum is the best 
choice for flooring. 

We have heard it said that the 
kitchen is the factory of the home, 
but that is no reason why it should 
look like a faetory. Color is entirely 
permissible and, more than that, de- 
sirable. The bare white that one 
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A well-planned kitchen. Note built-in 
closet. One shelf at left of sink serves 
as a drainboard. China shelves are 
exactly where convenience demands. 


often sees, unrelieved by variety, is 


cold, glaring and hospital-like. To 


spend much time in such a room is 
inevitably depressing. | 

Colors may be just as clean as 
white. Tile may be had in most 
popular colors. Paint, of course, is 
as much paint in colors as it is in 
white, and has the same character- 
istic advantages. A soft light green 
or blue is generally a good choice 
for the kitchen walls. It seems to 
eool the overheated room, and. by 
removing oppressiveness of this sort, 
creates a feeling of greater space 
than there actually is. 

For the northern exposure, which 
as already stated is usually to be 
preferred, a more yellowish green 
is desirable, as it gives an effect of 
warmth and sun. The tans and gold 
colors also do this even more em- 
phatically, but tend to reduce the 
apparent size of the room. 

A plain gray wall is rather in- 
sipid, but may be used if color is 
present in other parts of the equip- 
ment. A stencilled, whimsical bor- 
der at the upper edge of the walls 
gives a decided interest to the 
kitchen. 

One cheery kitchen had plain gray 
walls with the cupboards, trim, etc., 
finished in mahogany, while the cur- 
tains were of blue and white checked 
gingham. 
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A Truly American Home Design 


Designed Speciall for Building Age and National Builder 
By Architect s Small House Service Bureau 


wants to make the most use of, here is a 
plan made to order for just such a situation. 
Of course, it will be satisfactory for a wide lot 
also, but it would have to be a very wide lot, 
for the whole width of the house runs close to 
sixty feet. The cubic contents of the house, how- 
ever, are quite within limits for the house is shal- 
low. 
The style of this architecture is truly Amer- 
ican. The mass of the house has an English 


I F a client of yours has a corner lot that he 


flavor, but the details are after our own Colonial 


period. Architects are more concerned with a 


house having a style of its own than they are. 


with its following exactly the forms set by 
precedent. 

What we want is a building which stands on 
its own merits as a fine piece of architecture, 
and this design can truly be said to measure up 
to this point of view. 


The construction is of wood frame with an 
exterior finish of wide siding. Nothing could 
be more American than that. 

As for the plan, there are six excellent rooms, 
though if it is desired to omit the porch and the 
sleeping porch or child’s room above, the size 
would be reduced thereby to five rooms, which, 
by the way, will allow the house to go on a sixty 
foot lot with the broad side to the front street. 

One enters this house through a side lighted 
door into a generous hallway. To the left there 
is a cased opening entering into a beautiful liv- 
ing room. To the right is the stairway to the 
second story and a door through a large coat 
closet to the kitchen. The stairway thus be- 
comes accessible from both hallway and kitchen. 

In the second story there are three bed rooms 
—one for the owner, in which a fireplace is 
provided, and from which access may be had 
to a child’s room or sleeping porch. 


Blue Print Supplement for Complete Plans 
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Quantity Material Survey 


For the Truly American Home 


Shown in Perspective on the Opposite Page and in a Complete Plan 
Form on Special Blue Print Supplement With This Issue 


~ HE quantities given are for estimating. All measurements are net unless other- 
wise noted; areas given for such items as sheathing, flooring, ete. are net 


areas to be covered, with no allowance for matching, waste, etc. 


Minor outs 


have been disregarded. Such items as clearing site, temporary work, and protection, 
ete., scaffolding and general equipment and supplies, have not been included. 


Excavating 
240 cubic yards d. 


Backfilling 
60 cubic yards TET 


Foundation 


If 12" concrete, c. y. gravel, 254 sacks 
ili Creed OS UR 


It „ 29300 CBM tile, 22 eu. yds. 


$18 e e e $8 8.9. € & 9 ie ie 2.6 V v 9 0 » e ee 


mortar , 


Reinforcing Steel 
280 sq. ft. poultry netting.............. 


Plaster 
830 8q. yds. plaster on wood lath........ 
8q. yds. plaster on metal lath......... 
15 sq. yds. Keene’s cement. 


Tile Floor 
50 sq. ft. ceramic tile... 
27 lin. ft. cove base. "EM 


bt a E a a r „„ „ „ „66 „„ „„ 


Insulation 


.900 sq. ft. vegetable fibre or equal for 


sds 8 
2000 sq. ft. vegetable fibre or equal for 
J777ͤ0“ 


4 rolls felt for walls e 
4 rolls rosin for floor 


| Shingles 
25 M shingles........ mm sas 


1—4x6-7 post. Esker 
J——9s12-8 girder co eere eR TT 
9—2x12-10 jo18t..... coo rn e 
T-—2x17.10 eise... rest PCS 
T—2x12-14 joist opor e 8 
FCC 
6— 2x 12-16 box sill................. ./ͥ 
2— 2x 12.16 headerꝝssLsLssss. 
138 lin. ft. 2x4 basement partition plates 
40—2x4-7 basement partition stubs..... 
460 ft. D & M basement partition sheath- 

I ³ĩéK 8 
4 kt. 2, plank clean out cover 
3—2x8-14 basement stair horses 
2—2x4x16 spacer sss 
2— 2x 12-20 doubles 
350 lin. ft. 1x3 bridgin gg ; 
920 ft. com. bds. 1st floor subfloor....... 
1200 ft. 13/16x1!4 first floor finish floor 
192 lin. ft. 2x4 first floor partition plates 


106—2x4-9 first floor partition studs..... 
4—2x10-16 stair horsessss ees. 
4—2x12-10 porch girders...... TT 
2—2x14-16 porch gir ders 
2—2x10-9 porch girder ss 
2—2x10-7 porch girders................ 
13—2x8-10 second floor joist........... à 
20—2x12-20 second floor joist........... 
7—2x12-10 second floor joist........... : 
7—2x12-14 second floor joist............ 
9—2x12-16 second floor joist............ 
240 ft. ceiling porch...............u... 
4—2x12-16 second floor joist headers. 
1000 ft. bds. second floor subfloor....... 


1300 ft. 13/160x1Y4 second floor finish floor 
492 lin. ft. 2x4 second floor partition 

plates 
130—2x4-8 second floor partition studs.. 
4—2x4-14 attic stair horses............. 
9—2x6-10 ceiling joist..... FFF 
25—2xK 12-20 ceiling joisů uu 
7222 ceiling jesse sas 
—2x12-8 ceiling joist............. ibaa 
1350 ft. D & M attic floor.............. 
336 lin. ft. 2x4 outside wall plates...... 
130—2x4-18 outside wall studs.......... 
20—2x4-12 gable studs .............. - 
]2—2x4-16'dormer studs and plates 
62—2x4-18 rafters. s es 
l0—2x4-12 rafler&.....- 9. ceo seo eva 


es * à 9 0€ * à * 9 % * 9 9 * & € „ % „%%% 9? %% „ e» c* 


. Lumber—continued 
10—2x4-20 rafters........ Tm 9 
9—2x4-12 raf ters 
9—2x4-20 raf ters e 
8—2x4-6 ͤ raf ters F 


2—2x4-14 valley raf ters TES — 
4—2x4-16 ridge raf ters "e 
12—2x4-12 collar ties 
1300 lin. ft. grounds.......... Baa VR 
3200 ft boards roof sheathing....... Tm 
2600 ft. shiplap o. s. wall sheathing.... 
2400 ft. 10" siding...... J 
4—1x12-16 lathing strips for stairs. 
6—1x8-16 lathing strips for partitions. 
25— 2x 4-14 doubles fur door openings... 
90—2x4-16 headers and scaffold......... 


0—2x6-14 Scaffolo u eis 
€—2x8-16 seaffold........ N 
3—2x10-14 scaffol d — -—à 
Metal Work 
66 lin. ft. ridge roll................... 
D Hual oriire 8 9 
70 sq. ft. tin deck................. sts 
26 lin. ft. vallee··ꝝᷣĩ o 
21 lin. ft. flashing for chimneys....... 
500 tin shingles .................... ‘ 
110 lin. ft. gutter....... kB IR UN T" 
35 gutter hangers ............. inane 
14 gutter ends ....................... 
CMAP PCS ete ato 8 tes 
T Strainers oooh dee oe ba ea ok yates Và 
uu cT AARE 
CCC 8 
7 shut offs .................. — ÓMG 
96 lin. ft. conductor................... 
19 conductor hooks ............ Vases. 
Millwork 

Frames: 
6 cellar frames 10x12-3L-1% 
4 mullion casmeent frames 16x46- 

46-1L cut 8L-1*4.............. Detail 
l triple casement frame 16x46-1 

lt. eut 8 It. 111 oh cece, (s 
3 single casement frames 16x22-1L 

cut 4 lt. DE VV on ct te RP DS te 
l mill casement frame 16x?2-1L 

cea) ca Ib 194 EE ca E DAS iu 
2 mill casement frames 14x34-1L 

cut G lt. !.! T to 
1 single. casement frame 14x34-1L 

eut 6 l...... ULT (s 
7 mill casement frame 16x32-1L 

cut G lt. D ieu aav 8 Fs 
1 single casement frame 1l6x44-1L 

Be. I3 vedo paie eas c 
1 mullion casement frame 16x44-1L 

St. TAA usen ie ine Beth cone ts 
l triple casement frame 1:x44-1L 

S. dt I9 eiie ex ADU paw "s 


oe 99929 9*5 8 „ 8 * 9 € 9 


Millwork—continued 
Windows: 
6 sash 10x12-3L-1% ....... oor Detail 
11 sash 16x22-1L-1% cut 8L...... es 
6 sash 16x22-1L-1% cut 4L....... er 
6 sash 14x34-1L-1% cut OL....... e 
14 sash 16x32-1L-1% cut 6L...... " 
6 sash 16x44-1L-1% cut 8L . "E 
Storm Sash: 
6 st. sh. 10x12 3L-11$........... pt 
11 st. sh. 16x46-1L-1% cut 8L.... $t 
B st. sh 16x22-1L-1% cut 4L..... Ft 
5 gt. sh. 14x34-1L-1% cut 6L.... t 
14 st. sh. 16x32-1L-1% cut 6L.... du 
6 st. sh. 16x44-1L-14% cut 8 L. £t 
Screens: 
6 screens 10x12-3L-1% ........-. " 
11 screens 16x46-1L-1% ......... Fs 
5 screens 16x22-1L-1% .......... et 
5 screens 14x34-1L-1% .......... di 
14 screens 16x32-1L-1!$ ........ "in 
6 screens l6x44-lL-ll$ .......... dd 
Outside Door Frames: 
1 dr. fr. 3'x7'-134 side lights 1’x7’- 
196 uaa 8 6t 
1 dr. fr. 2'8"6'8".134 side lights 
Vs 194 iive ca he kak 8 e 
1 dr. fr. 4’x6’8"-1% side lights 
„ I õö h ees eee ^ 
1 icing door frame 
Outside Doors: 
1 dr. 3'x7-1*4 C220 Er 
2 side lights l'x7'.......... T d 
1 dr. 2'x8"x6'8".14 C112. E 
2 dr. 2’x6’x8”"-1% C321........... ef 
l ieing door 
lastragal—7'-194 T . $ 
Storm Doors: 
1 st. dr. 3'x7-11& .......... lees dd 
2 st. sh. LXT -IA gerian n €t 
1 St. dr. 28"x0' 8" .... 2v men 
1 pr. st. dr. 2'x0-8"-11$........... i 
Sereen Doors: 
l se. dr. 3&7 -. ub 
1 se. dr. 29'8"x6'x8"-1l& .......... did 
1 pr. se. dr. 2'x6'8"-1!$ .......... 9s 
Opening Porch Jambs: 
l frame ! RR RS Kt 
l frame . . 
2 frames 76/7 60 e ps 
l frame 1a , ³ĩð6A2 88 du 
Outside Millwork: 
262 lin. ft. cornice .............. $ 
l special front entrance trim.... “ 
1 lattice for front entrance 9'x10., “ 
8 lattice frames 1'3”’x7’6......... e 
2 lattice frames 1'x4' 
Shutters: 
10shutters 16x32-1L-1!4 ......... tr 
8 shutters 16x46-1L-144 ......... Vid 
2 shutters 16x44-1L- II). 5 
2 shutters 14x34-1L- II. es 
Interior Doors: 
2 doors 2’8”x6'8”-1% C310 ...... ex 
4 doors 2’6"x6 8”"-13% C304 ....... E 
4 doors 2'4"x6'8".15$ C304 ...... et 
4 doors 2’8"x6’8”"-1% C304 ....... du 
Jambs: 
2 jos. 2'8"xü'8" oo eee. e 
4 jbs. 2'6"x6'8" p 


4 jbs. 2/4"x6'8" ........ nnne Detail 
4 jobs. 2'8"x6'8" ..... eee ees i 
2 jbs. 40 “X “bl!!! uc 


Interior Trim: 


6 side trim 10x12-3L ........... xii 
4 side mul trim 16x46-1L......... 6s 
lside triple trim 16x16-1L....... E 
3 side single trim 16x22-1L...... ex 
1 side mul trim 16y22-1L........ vu 
9 side mul trim 14x34-1L..... Eo e 
1 side single trim 14x34-1L....... n 
7 side mul trim 16x32. III. 
1 side single trim 16x44-1L...... n 
1 side mul trim 16x44-1L........ 6t 
1 side triple trim 16x44-1L....... es 
lside dr. trim 3’x7’ with l'x?' 
sidelights ............ eere la 
1 side dr. trim 2’8”x6’8”".......... ii 
1 sMe dr. trim 4’x6’8”........... xu 
l side icing door trim 
4 side dr. trim 2'8"x6'8",......... $t 
8 side dr. trim 2'6"x6'8"......... s 
8 side dr. trim 2'4"x6'8"......... e 
8 side dr. trim 2’8x”6’8”......... d 
4 side opng. trim 4'x6'8"......... £d 
1 flight basement stairs with rail. 
1 flight main stairs with rail..... et 
1 flight kitchen stairs......... luc. S 
1 flight attic stairs e 
1 medicine and towel cabinet. 
2 fire place mantels ............. di 
1—7'6" wardrobe and linen cabinet ‘‘ 
1—4'6" counter ............... y 
1—3’ kitchen cabinet ............ Ai 
1—3' kiteben cupboard .......... us 
1—4'6" corner seat ............-. £s 
1—2'8" table ........ eed ee eie ed ee 
1—4'6" bookcase .......... eee dd 
l—meter cabinet ............ — ii 
i—utility door .................. 34 
l—utility door jamb............ oe 
l—utility door trim ........... EE i 
600 lin. ft. basses de 
600 lin. ft. base mldg............ Er 
600 lin. ft. base shoe............. as 
126 lin. ft ceiling cove.......... is 
260 lin. ft. picture mldg......... i T 
16 lin. ft. closet shelving......... "t 
32 lin. ft. hook strip............. e 
10 lin. ft. threshold ............. bs 
1—3’ ice box cabinet............. Et 


Weather Stripping: 
11 sash 16x46 
5 sash 16x22 
5 sash 14x34 
14 sash 16x32 
6 sash 16x44 
/// ³o·w--- pP ERA 
1 door 27˙8“xG'8“ 
2 doors 2’x6’§” 

Caulking: 

lI single frames eb oh pr Rao IRR 
15 mullion frames 
triple üs eh aha 
single door frame 
double door frame 
triple door frame 
coal chute 
chimneys 


9€ 80€6€* 9.82 950609. 9*9 *^»**»»»9990€$99€9 
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Hardware 


6 cellar sash sets 
41 casement sash sets 
47 storm sash sets 
47 screen sash sets 


*906299*92-2»229295€ 
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l icing door set with butts............ 
l brass threshold for 3' door 


9 9 5 © $* «4 ewe ees 
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Hardware—continued 


2 single storm door setss 
1 double storm door set. 
1 double screen door set. 
2 single screen door sets. 
22 single shutter sets with butts........ 
1 floor hinge .......... nn nn n 6n 
2 push plates 
13 inside lock sets. 
18 door bumpers ..... ba tdeo ue 
4 stair rail brackets 
3 doz. clothes hooks .......... nn 
900 assorted nail8......... nnn nn ng 
6 assorted brads .........« nnn 
4 friction stays for utility door 
2 pr. ornamental butts 

2 cupboard turn 

6 drawer pulls 


„ „ 6 „ „„ „„%„%„„%„ „ „ „ „„ 4 „ „„ 6 „ 


2 2 „ „ eee eee eee 


Medicine cabinek nn n án 


9 pr. ornamental butts 
2 cupboard turns 

1 blind catch 

6 drawer pulls 


Wararobe and linen cabinet. 


2 pr. butts 
1 casement set 
3 pr. ornamental butts 


Ice box cabinets ..........4 enn 


2 pr. ornamental butts 
1 cupboard turn 
1 elbow catch 


Kitchen cupboard .....:....nn 
6 elbow catches 

1 set castors ...... en n n n!  &ctt ntn 
1 bin pull. 
18 drawer pulls 
12 pr. ornamental butts 

6 cupboard turns 

1 pr. hinges for sealũtttt.. 
1 pr. ornamental butts 

1 cupboard turn 


Meter cabinet ..... LLL 


1 coal chute .........- n m n tct 
3—8x10 clean out doorsssssLssss 
6B—3x7 bolts .....eeee ee eee 


Interior Painting 
15 gal. white 
12 gal. enamel 
315 gal shellaiae eee cece erent 
14 gal. interior varnish .......::0007 
4 gal. floor shellac .......nnn6tn 
6 gal. floor varnisns zzz. T 
1 gal. boiled o lůlssssss . 
1 gal. aleohoo lll!!! 
1 gal. benzin 
4 Put) 8 
4 doz. sheets assorted sandpaper 
3 lbs. steel wool 
l gal. cement paint: 


oe ef 
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Exterior Painting 
62 gal. shingle stain ..... cree nee 
4 gal. trim painũ... 
14 gal. body paint 
2 gal. oil ........ NOM MON UI 
l gal turpentiunnin es 
1 gal sash color ...... n 600 
l gual. sereen paint. 
1 gal. shutter painktt :: 
5 putty 
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Home coo Nm uc 
Building Ae. 
In Other 


Countries 


T is just as necessary for people 1 | r |g rare lips op ac RUE 
in other countries to live in | T j oc: 
houses as it is in our own United 

States, and in many European coun- 

tries, as a result of the war, the hous- 

ing situation is as bad as over on this 
side of the Atlantic. The two cot- 
tages shown here were recently 
erected in Germany at a low cost in 

United States money but something 
like steen teen trillion marks. These 
cottages are quite neat in appear- 
ance and are of rather distinctive 
exterior design. The interior ar- 
rangement of the rooms is not in ac- 
cordance with our ideals but seems 
to suit the Germans O. K. One pe- 
euliar feature is the absence of a 
bath. It will be rather interesting 
for American builders to study this 
plan and exterior as we can always — BALCONY | 
learn from what the other fellow is pose -- „ 
doing no matter where he is located. | 
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to be erected on small lots present one of 

the chief difficulties to the builder who 
is endeavoring to secure the maximum return 
from the development of his tract. It is the aim 
of every progressive builder to give the widest 
possible variety to the architectural treatment 
of his houses. 

The sale of residences constructed in groups 
will be found to move at a more rapid pace where 
individual treatment is given each house in the 
block. The average purchaser is apt to be re- 
pelled by rows of houses all of which are iden- 
tical with each other. 


ID eres designs for houses that are 


The house on this page is English in 
character. The exterior of the first story . 
walls can be done in either siding or 
stucco. Above the treatment is stucco an 
half-timber, with shingle roof. Porch | 
walls and eolumns ean be effectively done | 
in artificial stone or brick. m 

A large living room occupies the front 
of the house, with French doors leading 
to the porch, and an arched stairway of 
ornamental design rising at one corner. 
The kitchen is large and well arranged, 
ang the laundry and heating plant are in 
the basement. On the second floor are 
three bedrooms, a bathroom having its 
entrance from the hall, and an abundance 
of closet space. 
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Two Modern Homes 
: Prepared for 
: Building Age and 
i | -= National Builder 
By William F. Stilliman: 
| Architect 


e PERSPECTIVE ELEVATION · 


source in the. picturesque English cottage, 
and contains five rooms and bath well pro- 
portioned. A terrace provides a formal approach to 
the entrance, which is placed at the side, and is 
masked by an enclosed porch. 
The living room is lighted on three sides, and 
the dining room is unique in possessing two 


T HE house shown on this page also has its 


4 porches, one at either end. Above are two bed- 
7 rooms with an ample provision for closets. 
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A Factory Town to Order 


How a Thriving City Came Into Being Near Sturgis, Mich. 
Story Told by Kenneth B. Murray 


HE ‘institutional. features: kf... “First of all," says Mr. Kirsch 
| the faetory of the e | H E modern factory is apt in an interview published in the 
Manufaeturing Company to be a little bit of every- Sturgis Daily Journal, ‘‘I be 
Sturgis, Mich., formed the age thing, equipped with recrea- lieve in making every man and | 
of an article in the November issue tional rooms, a lecture room, woman in our employ satisfied. 
of DBuiLDING AGE AND NATIONAL dance hall, dining quarters and “I want no one around who 5 | 
BuILDER. In that article was told | hospital facilities. Attention dissatisfied, disgruntled or at war 
the story of the rise of the Kirsch thus paid to the welfare of the with himself or the shop. The inde 
organization, and the recent con- | worker is returned to the em- pendent man is the best man, no 
struction of an administration build- || ployer manyfold. The housing matter where you put him. 
ing and a hospital, ete., for em- of employees is one of the re- „That is why I want him to be j 
ployee welfare. cent extensions of welfare well housed, to have clean and airy 
With regard to the note of fellow- work, and the builder who op- surroundings in his work, to relieve 
ship and mutual accord that distin- erates in an industrial com- him of the drudgery of toil, to save 
guishes this organization, the words munity can gain much from a him every unnecessary move and to 
of Mr. Kirsch may be found of value knowledge of town planning conserve his strength, youth and 
to contractors who have to deal with and group construction. happiness. 
large numbers of workmen. “The most valuable part of our 


Type D. to the left, and A, to the right, are charming little houses. Floor plans shown on opposite page 
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business are the men and women in 
our employ. Their happiness, in- 
dependence and progress is inter- 
woven with the destinies of our busi- 


,ness, and will be as long as we con- 


tinue to make curtain rods.’’ 
An effort was thus made to give 


widest expression to the social and 


community life of the workers right 
in the factory. In addition to the 
ordinary plant facilities, the admin- 
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Type D Plan 
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F. H. BEAUMONT 


Designer and builder of Sturgis, Mich., 
who planned the homes of Kirsch- 
ville and handled the construction 


istration building included a large 
swimming pool and gymnasium, so- 
cial rooms and dance hall, bowling 
alleys, musie room: and roof garden. 

Following the completion of this 
addition to his plant and its suc- 
cessful operation, Mr. Kirsch turned 
his thoughts to the proper housing 
of his workers. A site was selected 
close to the city limits of Sturgis, 
and on this plot, known locally as 
Kirsehville, the construction of 80 
houses was commenced less than a 
year ago. 

The townsite is now complete, 
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with nearly all of the houses pur- 
chased on the contract payment 
plan. Sidewalks were laid down be- 
fore building began and the streets 
yet unpaved are soon to be im- 
proved. Stores and shops have 
made their appearance, with gaso- 
line stations and all the adjuncts of 
a busy town. 

Mr. Kirsch did not intend the 
housing plan to bring him a profit, 
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The plan shown above is Type 
A, with a commodious sleep- 
ing porch as a feature. To the 
left is the floor plan of Type 
D, for a fairly large family 


eats. 


purchase of materials at wholesale 
rates was passed on to the purchas- 
ers. It wás decided to have no two 
houses built.exactly alike, so that the 
village presents an appearance of 
individual style and distinctiveness. 

F. H. Beaumont, designer and 
builder, was selected to plan and 
erect the houses. Seven general 
styles of construction were de- 
termined upon with regard to the 
number of rooms and arrangement. 
In equipment no distinction was 
made between the larger and smaller 
types of homes; the same materials 
and conveniences entered into the 
construction of all. 

Practically every house has a 
cellar equipped with the Beckwith 
Company Round Oak hot air fur- 
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Type B is a two-story house with a 

greater degree of roominess than the 

others. The extension of the dining 

room provides a sun parlor and above 
sleeping porch 


so that the saving effected in the 


eee t some of its neighbors is Type B. 


DINING ROOM 
Bo's 96 


LIVING ROOM 
leres 1610" 


naces; bathroom floors are of com- 
position furnished by the Holland 
Magnesite Company ; Kohler plumb- 
ing fixtures are used throughout; 
paints were furnished by John Lucas 
Company, and varnishes and enam- 
els by the Truscon Laboratories. 
Hardware for all the houses was sup- 
plied by the Andrew Hoffman Manu- 
facturing Company. The United 
States Register Company supplied 
the furnace fittings, and Peerless 
cement, Airlock and Lehon Com- 


pany roofs, and Western Electric - 


Company fixtures were specified. 

A description of each of the seven 
types of dwellings, illustrated on 
these pages, follows. 

Type A is designed in one story, 
with a full sized basement, and con- 
tains a large combination living and 
dining room with open fireplace, 
commodious kitchen, two bedrooms, 
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than 

Many 

of these have been built in Kirschville, 
.as the panorama view shows 


More pretentious in appearance 


and asleeping porch. It has a bath- 
room, two linen closets, three clothes 
closets, and a locker of unusual size 
off the living room. It is adapted 
for a family of three or four per- 
sons. 

Type B is a two-story six-room 
cottage planned for a good sized 
family. The first floor contains 8 
large living room, a feature of which 
is a three window bay infront. An 
ornamental fireplace gives an air of 
comfort to this room. The dining 
room has a wing which from the 
outside has the appearance of a lean- 
to. The entrance leads into a vesti- 
bule from a small porch, and a side 
entrance and a rear door to the 
kitchen make this home a conven 
ient place to live in. 

Type C is a story and a half 
high, with a kitehen, living room, 
dining room and two bedrooms with 
a bath between them on the first 
floor, and three bedrooms in the sec- 
ond story. It is the largest type of 
house comprised in the plans, and is 
26 by 34 feet in floor area. 

Type D is a smaller pattern of 
the story and a half style, with à 
living room, study or den, kitchen, 
two bedrooms and bath on the first 
fioor, and two bedrooms above. 
Dormer windows in the second story 
provide a varied note in the exterior 
treatment. A porch that spans the 
entire front of the house is a fea- 
ture. ; 

The most popular of the small 
houses in the group is Type E, in 
the bungalow style of construction. 
It is 24 by 30 feet in size with an 
entrance leading direetly into the 
combination living and ining room. 
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T his is the “doll’s house,” built without frills or furbelows, 
but a snug. comfortable home for the worker of modest 
means. The plans are shown below 
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The “doll’s house,” Type G, 
a homey little bungalow of 
just the right proportions for 
two. It is the smallest of the 
houses constructed for the 
Kirsch company employees 
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A bay window sets off this room ef- 
fectively and a fireplace occupies an 
attractive position. A kitchen, two 
bedrooms and bath complete this 
cozy little dwelling. 

Type F is a one and a half story 
house in the English style contain- 
ing on the first floor an ample living 


room, kitchen with breakfast nook, 


two chambers and bath. Upstairs 
are two bedrooms and a spare room 
that can be used for storage purposes 
oraden. It is 24 by 26 feet in size. 


This house presents a building 


feature that is not met with in the 
other types. Instead of the entire 
basement being excavated, the 
foundations were sunk at the build- 
ing line and behind that the soil was 
left unexcavated for some distance. 
Inside this the cellar was sunk of 
the dimensions desired, and the 
walls plastered. Considerable ex- 
cavating was thus saved the con- 
tractor by this method. The plans 
are shown on page 122. 


YPE G is the smallest house, 
being known as the ‘‘doll’s 
house." In spite of its miniature 


size it is complete in every respect. 


It has a combination living and din- 
ing. room, kitehen, two bedrooms 
and a bath. It is 18 by 26 feet and 
is in the bungalow style, with an 
ornamental overhang sheltering the 
entrance. 


In addition to these several types 
of houses, all of which show minor 
differences in their exterior treat- 
ment, a group of specially designed 
residences was erected for officials 
of the company who desired to take 
advantage of Mr. Kirsch’s purchase 
plan. 


These residences have many ex- 
terior touches that do not appear in 
the others, such as gables, orna- 
mental cornices, baleonies over the 
porches, and large sunrooms. They 
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Type C is a commodious, story and a half design, with a 
trellised porch along which creepers will be growi 
next spring. Below is shown the floor plan 
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This house is of Type C de- 
sign, with a large porch span- 
ning the entire front, and 
accommodation for a growing 
family. There is room for a 
second bath upstairs 


also have two or three bathrooms 
each, hardwood floors in the prin- 
cipal rooms, and many built in con- 
venienees. Several are also equipped 
with a garage. 

The employees' cottages received 
special attention in the matter of 
lighting, and the use of double, 
triple and bay windows, and open- 
ings on opposite sides of rooms gives 
thorough ventilation. Each kitchen 
is equipped with a large Hoosier 
wall cabinet, and the floors in the 
living and dining rooms are of oak 
or maple. 

Interior finish in the bedrooms, 
kitchens and baths is of white 
enamel, and in several of the houses 
the entire interior treatment is of 
ivory or eream enamel. Others have 
the living and dining rooms finished 
in walnut or mahogany stain. 

Outside walls are sheathed, and 
walls are lined with building paper 
as well as the space between floors. 
Siding of various kinds was used in 
the construction. The roofs are of 
composition shingles, with a few of 
the smaller dwellings roofed with 
wood. Fireplaces are of pressed 
ornamental brick. 

The Kirsch Manufacturing Com- 
pany supplied free with each house 
a full supply of curtain rods, towel 
rods and other fixtures, and in addi- 
tion all homes built in Sturgis dur- 
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This view 
shows how the 
homes have 
been arranged 
on adj joining 
sites in an at- 
tractive group 
scheme 
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Type F affords EE" 
an interesting ji 
solution of the | 
problem of un- SLOPE 


necessary exca- ? 


vation. The cel- , 
lar plan shows + 
how this wasac- RR ac rond 


complished by 
placing the 
foundations ina 
shallow trench 
and excavating 
only to provide 
cellar space 


ing 1923 were presented with free 
curtain rods. 

The size of the lots upon which 
these dwellings are built averages 
about 50 by 125 feet, giving ample 
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One of the most 
popular of the 
small designs is 
Type E, in the 
bungalow style 
pictured here. 
The combina- 
tion living and 
dining room is 
| of good size, 
and the rooms 
| are excellently 
arranged 
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space for gardening and vegetable 
patches. The spirit of co-operation 
that pervades the entire personnel 
of the plant is seen in the individual 
improvements that have been made. 
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HE laying of oak flooring is 

not difficult. Any first-class 

carpenter can make a good 

job. Some judgment and care are 

necessary in order to produce the 
best results. 

A sub-floor should be used under 
the 13/16", 3$", 15" and 5/16“ 
thicknesses. The sub-floor in new 
houses should be reasonably dry and 
laid diagonally. Shiplap of 6” or 8” 
width is preferred. This should not 
be put down too tight and should 
be thoroughly dried and cleaned be- 
fore the oak flooring is laid. 

It is well to use damp-proof paper 
between the oak flooring and the 
sub-floor. Do not use ordinary 
building paper or rosin-sized paper. 
The quantity required is small, and 
the very best quality of damp-proof 
stock should be used. Where sound- 
proof results are desired a heavy 
deadening felt is recommended. 

It is very important to leave about 
V)" space on all sides between the 
oak floor and the base board, to al- 
low for expansion in event any 
dampness later gets into the floor- 
ing. This opening is covered by the 
quarter-round or base moulding. 

Oak should be laid at right angles 
to the sub-floor in old houses. After 
laying and nailing three or four 
pieces use a short piece of hardwood 
2x4 plaeed against the tongue and 
drive it up. Care should be taken 
in driving up 3$" flooring not to 
break the tongue, which is fragile. 
Also do not drive up excessively 
tight. 

The nailing of oak flooring is very 
important. All tongued and grooved 
flooring should be blind nailed. The 
best floor can be spoiled by the use 
of improper nails. 

We strongly recommend the fol- 
lowing kind of nails: for 13/16" 
thickness, 8d steel cut light flooring 
nail for l5" thickness, 6d bright 
wire finishing nail; for 3$" thickness, 
4d bright wire casing nail; for 5/16" 
S.E. No. 16, 114” barbed wire floor- 
ing brad. 

The maximum distance between 
nails should be: for 13/16” thick- 
ness, 16”; for 34” thickness, 8”; for 
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How to Lay and Finish l 
Oak Floors 


By W. L. Claffey 


15'' thickness, 12"; for 5/16" S. E., 
2 nails every 8". 

Another excellent nail for oak 
flooring is the wire cement coated 
nail, whenever it can be obtained. 

After the flooring is laid and thor- 
oughly swept, it should be expertly 
scraped to insure a perfect polished 
surface. Scraping can be done by 
one of the many types of power or 
hand scraping machines generally 
used by contractors and carpenters. 

Always scrape lengthwise of the 
wood and not across the grain. A 
floor after scraping should be thor- 
oughly gone over with No. 114 sand- 
paper to obtain the best results in 
finishing. After this, the floor should 
again be swept clean, and the dust 
removed with a soft cloth. It is 
then ready for the finish. 


HE finishing is an important 
1 feature, involving cost, color 
and finish desired. Personal taste 
and artistic or decorative effects are 
the guide for the floor finisher. 

The ‘‘clear’’ grade of oak flooring 
should have a natural oak filler- 
color of oak. For the ‘‘select’’ and 
„sap clear’’ grades a light golden 
oak filler should be used, and after 
the floor is filled, it should be gone 
over with a little burnt umber mixed 
with turpentine to darken light 
streaks. 

This will make the ‘‘select’’ and 
„Sap clear’’ grades appear similar 
to the ‘‘clear’’ grade, except that the 
eolor will be slightly darker. In 
filling the ‘‘No. 1 common’’ grade, 
a dark golden oak filler should be 
employed, and the light streaks 
should be darkened in the same man- 
ner as the ‘‘select’’ and sap clear’’ 
grades. With a little care in finish- 
ing this grade, splendid results can 
be obtained. 

Treat the floor with a paste filler 
of desired tone, to fill up the pores 
and crevices. To thin the filler one 
has a choice of turpentine, benzine, 
wood aleohol or gasoline to get the 
right consistency. Never use a 
liquid filler. 

When the gloss has left the filler 
rub off with excelsior or cloth, rub- 
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bing against the grain of the wood. 
This will make a perfectly smooth 
and level surface. It keeps out dirt 
and forms a good foundation, which 
is the key-note of successful floors. 

Allow the filler twelve hours to set 
or dry. Then apply two coats of 
white shellac before applying the 
wax treatment. When varnish is to 
be used, give one coat of filler and 
one or two coats of varnish. 

A wax or varnish finish may be 
used. The wax finish is preferred 
by many, due to economy and ease 
of renewing places that show wear. 
The renewing may be easily applied 
by housekeeper or servant. 

The best method of applying the 
wax is to take cheesecloth and double 
it to get added thickness; then fold 
into a sort of bag. Put a handful of 
wax inside and go over the floor 
thoroughly. It will be found that 
the wax works through the meshes of 


the cheesecloth and gives an even 


coating over the floor. This pre 
vents waste and excessive wax 1D 
spots. 

After the floor has been gone over 
with the wax and allowed to dry 
about twenty minutes, it is ready 
for polishing. Rub to a polish with 
a weighted floor brush, first across 
the grain of the wood, then with 1t. 

A clean soft cloth may be used in 
place of the brush if desired ; then a 
piece of woolen felt or carpet should 
be placed under the brush to give 
the finishing gloss. After waiting 
an hour, a second coat of wax should 
be applied in the same way and 
rubbed to a polish. 
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Roughing-in Brick Apartments 


Fig. 1. This corbeled opening was 


allowed to remain in the wall in or- 


der to bring things out of the base- 
ment. When the job is done the 
opening will be patched up neatly 


HERE is one step in the con- 
| struetion of a briek apart- 
ment building: upon which a 
good deal of the life of the building 
depends, and that is the process of 
roughing in before the building can 
be made ready for the plasterer. 
This consists in setting the parti- 
tions, locating pipes in the wall and 
placing the conduit and wiring for 
the electric lights. In fact, rough- 
ing in takes in all the steps between 
erecting the wall and plastering. 
Inasmuch as this step forms a 
basis for all that which comes after, 
it is important that it be done well. 
Cracked plaster, wedged doors, faul- 
tily hung trim, and many other dis- 
agreeable things can be traced to 
the faulty roughing in, the careless 
setting of partition studs, or the 
poorly fixed floor or roof joists. 


It may be well here to make a sug- 
gestion to the general contractor if 
he employs carpenters and brick- 
layers of his own. That is that the 
corbeled opening so often allowed to 
remain in brick walls for wheeling 
brick and mortar, be allowed to re- 
main until the roughing in is com- 
pleted. 

These openings are a great help 
in distributing materials about the 
job and will save a considerable 
amount of time of the laborers en- 
gaged in material distribution. One 
of these openings in the front wall 
of a building is shown in Fig. 1. 

Another point is the installation 
of iron railings at the doors and 
windows. Where railings are re- 
quired they should be left for the 


Fig. 3. Somé such protection as this 
should be used at window sills 


where material is being brought in 
through the window, otherwise the 
likely be damaged 


sill will most 


last, and not set in place until ali 
the other rough work has been done. 
Window and door openings form an 
important unit in the distribution 
of materials about a job, and if they 
are blocked by railings, the efficiency 
of this distribution is seriously ham- 
pered. 

In a building of the sort illus- 
trated in Fig. 2, where the railings 


Sketch (Fig. 4 below) showing meth- 
od of protecting a stone sill. The out- 
let box (Fig. 5) is countersunk into 
wall. Fig. 6 to the right shows a sim- 
ple bench for sawing studs to length 
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Fig. 2. The iron railings in front of 
the windows should not be set until 
all the heavy materials are in the 
building. Otherwise. they may be 
damaged by lifting something through 


cover almost half of the height of 
the opening it would be extremely 
difficult to bring lumber in through 
the windows as is ordinarily done. 

Window sills should also be pro- 
tected where material is carried in. 
It is very easy to chip the corner of 
a stone sill, thus leaving an ugly 
scar which cannot be effaced. When 
lumber is shoved in through a win- 
dow the wood sill of the frame is 
bound to be damaged, leaving it 
rough in appearance, and difficult to 
paint. Window sills should be pro- 
tected as shown in Figs. 3 and 4. A 
slight variation of the construction 
of the protection illustrated in Fig. 
4 will make it adaptable to the pro- 


(Continued on page 126) 
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Blocking System 


for Moving Small Houses 


are as important as the method 

of blocking the sill so that the 
load is well distributed over the long 
timber upon which the building is 
carried. In these days, all buildings 
are plastered, and it is up to the 
housemover to preserve the plaster 
to as great an extent as is reasonably 
possible. To move a building with- 
out eracking the plaster is the su- 
preme achievement in the house- 
movers’ art, and one to which any 
housemoving contractor may point 
with pride. 

Where houses are improperly 
shored, or inefficiently supported on 
the moving-falsework the results will 
show in cracked walls. This means 
a big repair bill for the owner, and 
an argument for the man who did 
the moving job. There is no reason 
why houses should not be properly 
supported. It costs no more to do 
the work in a good manner than it 


I: moving a house, few things 


n——— —— — 


Where a building is to be moved on 
longitudinal timbers, the matter of 
blocking the sill is of prime impor- 
tance. The method shown here will 
prevent plaster from breaking 


does to do it in slipshod fashion; 
poor work is the result of careless- 
ness and nothing more. 

The photograph and sketch illus- 
trated here show a good method for 
blocking up the lower sill of a light 
building where the entire building 
is to be carried on longitudinal 
timbers. Heavy timbers are set lat- 
erally aeross the building and shored 


up so that the load is transferred to 
them. 
These lateral timbers (A) form 


the first member of the falsework. 


system to take the load, and it is 
therefore essential that they be 
brought to bear tightly against the 
main sill of the building. If there 
are any loose spots, shingles should 
be used for wedges to take up the 
play. 

Under these lateral timbers and 
running in the same direction are 
placed two 4"x4" blocks (B). Under 
these blocks and running at right 
angles to them are set another pair 
of blocks (C), which are lighter than 
those above. The bloeks (C) trans- 
fer the load to the long timber which 
runs on the rollers. Wedges should 
be used wherever necessary to take 
up any play which may be evident. 


The advantage in using blocking 


of this sort is that it helps to dis- 
tribute the load more evenly than if 
the lateral timbers (A) were allowed 
to rest direetly upon the longitudi- 
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The sections shown in this sketch in- 
dicate the arrangement of the lateral 
timber underneath which are placed 
two blocks which transfer the load 
to the long timber on the rollers 


nal timbers (E). This system of 
blocking permits wedging the va- 
rious units in the system so that 
there will be absolutely no play in 
any part and provides assurance 
that each member of the system will 
earry the load it should bear. 


Roughing-in Apartment Buildings 


(Continued from page 125) 


tection of the wood frame as well 
as the stone sill. 

In cases where it is found that the 
outlet boxes for the electric switches 
or base plugs will project out too far 
from the finished wall the brick may 
be chipped out slightly to provide a 
recess for setting the box. No dam- 
age to the wall nced be feared unless 
the recess is carried in for more than 
half the width of a brick. A photo- 
graph illustrating this point is 
shown in Fig. 5. 

Fig. 6 shows a simple arrange- 
ment for eutting studs to length. 


Fig 7 at right 
Fig. 8 above 
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This may be set up anywhere a win- 
dow sill of the right height is avail- 
able. 

In Figs. 7 and 8 are shown a meth- 
od for anchoring a partition to à 
steel beam when the partition runs 
directly under the beam. It is pos- 
sible to do this when the flange of 
the beam is of lesser width than the 
top sill of the partition, although a 
wider top sill may be used for an 
extra wide flange. As will be seen 


by an inspection of Fig. 8, the sill 
is held to the beam by nails which 
bear against the beam flange. 
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UTSTANDING as an exam- 

ple of methods by which an 

old building of antiquated 
type may be converted into a modern 
and profitable property, is shown in 
the remodeling of the old Pastoret 
Terrace in Duluth, Minn. 

Considered a high-class residential 
building in its day, Pastoret Terrace 
was a peculiar structure housing six 
eight-room dwellings under one roof. 
The structure was of brick and of 
good, sound construction. As re- 
modeled, the six eight-room dwel- 
lings have been converted into a 52- 
room, modern rooming house occupy- 
ing the two upper floors. 

Thirteen small stores have been 
put in on the ground floor, which 
was formerly the basement. 

The cost of remodeling the build- 
ing was approximately $25,000, but 
the interesting fact about it is that 


the revenue from the property has 
been increased from $275 a month 
to more than $1,000 a month, of 
which $450 is received in rentals 
from the stores, located in what was 
formerly waste space. 

J. D. Harrold, Duluth builder, 
had the general contract for re- 
modeling the building. Broman & 
Plaunt put in the heating plant and 
system ; Zenith Heating Co., plumb- 
ing; Anderson & Anderson, plaster- 
ing, August Carlton, interior decor- 
ating; Roy W. Deetz, sheet metal 
work; Paine & Nixon furnished and 
installed the plate glass; the Stand- 
ard Salt & Cement Company fur- 
nished the cement and the brick; 
the Heimbaeh Lumbez Company, the 
lumber, and the National Iron Com- 
pany, the iron and steel. 

The front basement wall was torn 
out and the building supported on 
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Antique Building Granted New 
Do. Lease of Life 


13 New Stores 


Produce Handsome Rental 


By Philo Brockway 


steel beams. The round tower on 
the corner presented the most diff- 
eult problem, but was solved by sup- 
porting it with a series of steel 
beams placed criss-cross horizontally, 
on steel uprights. 

The removal of the front base- 
ment wall gave space under the two 
dwellings which fronted on the 
street, for eight stores. These were 
extended out to the sidewalk, a dis- 
tance of about 10 feet. The remain- 
ing five stores were put in on the 
avenue side of the building and are 
below the sidewalk level owing to the 
grade. | | 

The tops of the stores along the 
front and side, form a wide, roomy 
attractive porch for the first floor 
of the rooming house. 

The color scheme for the exterior 
of the building was worked out by 
Harold St. Clair Starin, architect, 
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IIREE painters, on a Sunday, 

| watched members of the 

American Legion Post of 

Van Nuys, California, build a poul- 

try house for a disabled, one-armed 
comrade. 


One said to the others, That's a 


worthy aét.’’ Another said, All 
my life I've wanted to help some- 
body in such a way as that." And 


the third said, ‘‘Let’s paint it for . 


him.’’ 

So the next day they painted the 
house. 

The veteran had paid for the ma- 
terials, had paid for them out of the 
$5,000 which California, through its 
Veterans’ Welfare Legislation, had 
loaned him fer the purchase of an 
improved acre in West Van Nuys, 
and for the construction of a home, 
garage and poultry equipment. 

But labor, for the erection of the 
chicken houses, had been donated, 
and because of it the veteran was 
owner, at a small cost, of a 120-foot 
poultry house equipped with roosts, 
feed bins, dropping boards, doors, 
gates and wire-enclosed runs. 

The spokesman of the three paint- 
ers appeared before the Post at its 
next meeting. 

„We got a big kick, a lot of satis- 


faction, out of helping your com- 
rade,’’ he declared. ‘‘We’d like to 
offer our services, without charge, one 
day every month if needed, to com- 
pleting the work on some house 
whose owner runs short of funds and 
who ean't pay for the work. All we 
ask is that you'seleet a committee to 
investigate such cases to determine 
whether or not they are worthy, and 


to protect us from being imposed 
upon.’’ 


HE officers of the Post ealled on 
the builders, contractors, plast- 
erers, shinglers, plumbers, electri- 
clans, cement workers, roofers and 
others in trades allied with building. 
See here," they said. At the 
base of all economy, all commerce, 
all industry—even all charity—is 
labor, isn’t it? When you're ealled 
on to give to charity you respond 
with money, which is merely a 
medium of exchange for your labor. 
Now, then, why not be basically 
charitable by contributing your 
labor directly?“ 

''Suppose," they went on to ex- 
plain, ‘‘that a widow, for instance, 
comes into our community, likes us 
and our city and begins here the 
erection of a home. Suppose, further, 
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that after her home is started she 
runs out of funds to complete 1t. 

„What we want to know then 1s 
this. If we start a Service Exchange, 
supervise its workings, completely 
investigate every request for aid that 
is brought to our attention and pro- 
teet you from exploitation, will you 
join this exehange and offer to give 
one day of your labor a month to 
this widow and other needy and 
worthy home-builders ? 

„We don’t ask one cent of your 
money, one pound or foot or strip of 
your materials. We don’t think, for 
that matter, that you'll be called on 
more than once or twice a year for 
your services, since the number of 
such eases are infrequent and the 
number of those who can help 1s 
great. But we do ask that you 
make available to this purpose one 
day out of thirty.” 


ITHOUT exception those in 

Van Nuys who are in the 
building trades expressed the desire 
to donate their services. The local 
Carpenters’ Union voted unanimous: 
ly to plaee the labor of its members 
at the disposal of the Service Ex- 
change. The Service Exchange 
exists, functions, and serves. 
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Youthful feed! in Selling Homes 
By Frank H. Williams 


think old, on the other hand, dis- 


BUILDER in the Middle 
West recently made an in- 
teresting investigation into 
the ages of the persons to whom he 
sold his houses. He thought it 
would be of interest to know whether 
the majority of home purchasers 


` were young people or advanced in 


years. 

So he went through the records 
of the last fifty houses he had built 
and sold and estimated the approxi- 
mate ages of the buyers. Ile dis- 
covered these remarkable facts: 

Forty-one of the fifty houses had 
been purchased by young couples 
under the age of 35; three were 
Sold to people between 35 and 40, 
and only six houses were sold to 
persons over 40 years old. Of these 
six, one buyer was past the age of 55. 

The result of his investigation sur- 
prised the builder. He had never 
before realized just how many of 
his patrons were young people, and 
as a result of this new information 
that he had compiled, he figured that 
it would pay him in the future to 
concentrate on a youthful appeal in 
selling his homes. 

Now, while the same percentages 
may not always hold true in the vari- 
ous types of residential structure, 
still it is a fact that the vast 
majority of small and reasonably 
priced homes are purchased by 
young people. 

It would pay builders to plan 
their houses and direct their selling 
eampaigns especially in the interest 
of the young prospects. There are 
psyehologieal reasons why this will 
bring results. 

Young people and people- who 


‘think young like new things and 


new homes. They like change. 
There is no initial inertia to over- 
come in interesting these prospects 
when trying to sell homes to them. 

Older people and people who 


2 


E 


like change. They like to stay put. 
They even dislike the idea of leav- 
ing their old homes for short trips. 
So all this deadly dislike for change 
must be overcome when trying to 
sell them a new home, which 
makes it all the harder to put a 
sale across. 


Young people are, naturali the 
home builders in every -locality. 
They are gettine married, leaving 
the old home and starting up estab- 
lishments of their own. The thought 
of a new home bulks large in the 
minds of all young men and young 
women. So when the builder talks 
new homes to young people he is 
swimming with the stream and 
harmonizing perfectly with their 
thoughts, thus making it much easier 
to make sales. 


OUNG people like to deal with 

young people. Consequently 

if the builder talks a youthful ag- 

gressive language to the young pros- 

pects he is much more likely to put 

the sale over than if he talks in a 
conservative and settled manner. 


And now that the reasons why it 
is best to have a youthful appeal in 
selling homes have been stated, let 
us look at some of the ways in 
which this youthful appeal can best 
be gotten across. And, first, let us 
consider the point made in the para- 
graph just above, that it is best to 
talk a youthful language to youth- 
ful prospects. 

Just what is meant by a ‘‘youth- 
ful’’ language? 


By this is meant optimism, en- 


_thusiasm, bright and cheerful pros- 


pects, good health, joy in life, out- 
door sports and pleasures, ambition 
and so on. By it is meant the talk- 
ing about other young people in- 
stead of talking about old people. 
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ideas that have work ked for others 


So if the builder tells the pros- 
pects about other young people of 
the same age who have bought homes 
he is sure to interest them. But if 
the builder talks to the youthful 
prospects about his old-time experi- 
ences in putting up homes for some 
of the older residents of the city, 
the interest of the prospects will 
wane and they will begin to think he 
is a back number. They will more 
than likely place their business else- 
where. 

A youthful language means a 
language that is free from preach- 
ing or moralizing and that minimizes 
the obligations assumed in buying 
a home on the payment plan and 
takes it for granted that everything 
is going to go along swimmingly for 
the young couple. 

Youth is intolerant of trouble or 
preachments and the builder who 
realizes this fact and who governs 
his sales talk accordingly when deal- 
ing with young people is the builder 
who will sell the most homes. 

Another method of getting the 
youthful appeal into the selling of 
homes is that of quoting statistics 
and testimonials which prove that 
the builder is the first choice of 
the young people of the city when 
they buy homes. To prove this it 
might be well to secure the sort of 
statistics which the builder previous- 
ly mentioned secured from his 
records. l 

Such statistics when shown to 
prospects would convince them that 
the builder was the right person for 
them to deal with and so would help 
greatly in making sales. Again the 
builder might get short testimonials 
from the young people for whom he 
had erected homes, and might see 
to it that each of these testimonials 
heavily stressed the fact that he 
erects the sort of homes which appeal 
to young people. (See page 130) 


Still another method of getting . 


the youthful appeal into the selling 
of homes is to be really interested in 
young people and to talk the way 
they talk. 

Just what is meant by this can 
best be illustrated by the experience 
of a middle western builder who 
was solieiting the job of erecting a 
home for the son of a wealthy man. 
‘‘T’ve been in this business quite a 
long time, said the builder. ''I 
was in it before the Spanish-Ameri- 
ean war and then I got baek into it 
after serving during that war. I tell 
you, that was a quite a war.” 

„When was the Spanish-Ameri- 
ean war?’’ queried the young pros- 
peet. 

‘Why it was in 1898.” 


„Good Lord, that was two years 
before I was born!" 

The young man turned away, and 
in the end awarded the contract for 
his handsome new home to a build- 
er who was only two or three years 
older than himself. The Spanish- 
American war veteran is still trying 
to figure out why he lost out in that 
job. 


HE reason why is plainly evi- 

dent—the young prospeet upon 
learning how old the builder was in- 
stinetively drew away from him. 
Without the thought formulating 
itself in the young man's mind, he 
was afraid that sueh an old-time 
builder would install open-work 
plumbing, natural gas lights and 
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other old-time things in the home. 


If a builder has been in the game 
a long time and wants to get the 
farthest in his business when dealing 
with young people, he will forget 
about the ancient homes he has 
erected and be specifically modern 
in all his dealing with the pros- 
peets. 

Youth must be served. Youth 
must have new homes and these 
homes must be erected by skilled 
builders. But it isn't putting the 
proposition too strongly to say that 
youth, in most cases, would prefer 
to have its homes erected by young 
builders who, perhaps, are not so 
highly skilled, but who meet them 
on the common ground of age, habits 
and understanding. 


By Fire and Water 


Cinder Concrete Block Construction Withstands Severe Test 


OW will certain building ma- 
terials stand the test of time 
and the destruetive effeets 


of fire and water? It will, there- 
fore, be interesting to learn some 


facts regarding cinder concrete 
blocks, the use of which is growing 
steadily. 


The Berks Building Block Com- 
pany, of Reading, Pa., recently made 
quite an interesting experiment on 


cinder blocks made by the Crozier- 


Straub method. 

A special building for the test was 
constructed by experienced masons. 
It was approximately 20 ft. by 12 ft. 
and 10 ft. high. One partition wall 
of Straub block was loaded with 10 
tons of pig iron. The interior was 
filled with oil soaked cordwood. 

Fifteen minutes after the fire was 
started the interior temperature 
registered 710 degrees and an hour 
after it had reached 1540 degrees. 
The temperatures reached in the 
cells of the hollow cinder blocks an 
hour after start of the fire was 160 
degrees—the temperature in the in- 
terior at the same time being 1510 
degrees. 

The intense heat continued to 
penetrate and in an hour and a half 
increased to 384 degrees in the in- 


terior cells of the block. This was 
while the fire `~ the inside of the 
structure w crees. 

No pas- through the 
walls t: ere was no 


bulging or deflection of the outer 
walls or of the partition carrying 
the 10 ton load. 

When the fire had continued 115 
hours and with an interior tempera- 
ture of 1500 degrees the fire was ex- 
tinguished and the building com- 
pletely saturated with water by the 
Reading Fire Department. This 
constitutes an exceedingly severe test 
of the materials, involving a sudden 
reduction of temperature from 1500 
degrees to under 212 degrees with 
severe resultant strains and stresses 
from quick contraction. 
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Each unit was examined as the 
building was demolished. All of the 
walls were free from bulging de- 
flection and the block party wall 
loaded with 10 tons of iron was un- 
affected except on the surface. All 
of the blocks were discolored either 
by smoke or water. 

The inspection of the various units 
removed during demolition is re- 
ported as follows: 

Of the 637 block, two were cracked. 


The remaining 635 were intact and 


uninjured beyond surface calcina- 
tion to a maximum depth in a few 
eases of 3/16 in. 

As a direct determination of the 
effect of the fire and quenching upon 
the strength of the blocks, 5 were 
taken from various places in the 
structure after the test, and tested in 
comparison with 5 unused blocks of 
the same age taken from stock piles. 

The results averaged 801 pounds 
per square inch crushing strength on 
a new cinder block, compared with 
790 pounds crushing strength on one 
of the fire and water tested blocks. 

These results show that these 
cinder blocks after exposure to fire 
for 1% hours with a maximum 
temperature of 1540 degrees F fol- 
lowed by quick quenching by water, 
suffered no appreciable loss of strue- 
tural strength and that they still 
were capable of meeting the usual 
minimum crushing strength require- 
ment of 750 pounds per square inch. 
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Building a 


HE rental value of the old 

style residence or mansion is 

frequently very seriously de- 
preciated by a lack of modern con- 
veniences and appointments. To the 
old folks who owned it and lived 
there, it was home, and consequently 
sufficient. But when it falls into 
other hands the builder is often 
called upon to advise how it ean be 
renovated to bring in the maximum 
return. 

One suggestion in the matter of 
remodeling, that will always be ac- 
ceptable and can be accomplished at 
little expense, is replacing the make- 
believe iron and slate fireplace with 
a real open hearth. The fireplace 
is almost a necessity in the modern 
home, and its presence gives an im- 
mediate touch of comfort and live- 
ableness. 

Such an alteration of a false fire- 
plaee is shown here, the original ar- 
rangement of the openings into the 
living room and kitehen being 
shown in Fig. 1. Common brick 
was used in the reconstruction, for 
their slight irregularity adds a 
pleasing note. Buff brick can be 
effectively used with thin joints of 
red mortar; gray brick makes a good 
appearance with cement colored 
mortar, and red pressed brick can 
be laid with either white or red 
mortar. Various artistic bonds can 
be used to make the fireplace attrac- 
tive. 


The width of a fireplace should 
range from 28 inches to five feet, ac- 
cording to the dimensions of the 
room, and the hearth should be one- 
half the height of the opening. A 
bed of sand or mortar should be 
laid as a foundation for the hearth. 

In the present job a piece of old 
slate, one by four inches in section, 
was used for the lintel to carry the 
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Fireplace m the 
By Wallace E. Belcher 


brick across the opening. A piece 
of dressed whitewood, one and three- 
fourths by twelve by six inches 
makes a good mantelpiece. 

The cutting of lath and studding 
is not a difficult matter and cross 
pieces can easily be fitted in. If 
floor joists have to be cut near the 
end, a new header can be spiked to 
the existing joists on either side of 
the opening, or hung on bridle 
irons; but if cut at a distance from 
the supporting beams, the adjacent 
joists will not be strong enough to 
carry the header. 

A new support, such as a post 
from the floor below, must then be 
used. It may be possible by moving 
the proposed new work a few inches 
one way or the other to avoid a 
large part of the cutting of brick or 
timber, and it is here that the expert 


Old I Home 


builder saves money for his client. 

In removing briek where part of 
the structure must remain standing, 
great care must be exercised. If 
lime mortar has been used, it may 
be scraped out and the first brick 
removed, after which prying and 
tapping are sufficient. If the bricks 
must be broken, it is necessary to 
eut all around them with a light 
chisel so that they can be broken 
Without using heavy blows. 

An important feature of the fire- 
place is the damper, which is ab- 
solutely necessary if the flue serves 
another fireplace or stove. When 
there is a fire in the stove only, the 
fireplace damper must be closed. It 
may be made of a piece of sheet iron 
with two or three bent spikes for 
hinges. The best flue tapers down 
regularly without bends or angles. 
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The hundredth anniversary of the grant of the orig- 
inal patent on Portland Cement was the occasion for 
the unveiling of a bronze memorial tablet in the 
Town Hall of Leeds, England, in honor of Joseph 
Aspdin, the inventor. Frederick W. Kelley, president 
of the American Portland Cement Association, per- 
formed the ceremony of unveiling the tablet 
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The new department store building of Saks & Com- 


pany, New York, was awarded the gold medal of the E t 
Fifth Avenue Association for the finest architectural 
improvement in the Fifth Avenue district in 1924. 444 24 E 
The plans were drawn by Starrett & Van Vleck 
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Littoria," to be erected 

in Rome as a center for 

art, science, and ath- 

letics. It will be 1.100 

ub. feet high, 400 feet taller 
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Rapid progress is being decl, DY io ab Sn AF 
made on the war me- x 2 Tyr 


morial building of the 
Elks now being 
built in Chicago. 
It will be 
dedicated to 
members of 
the lodge who 
gave their 
lives in the 
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The centennial of the writing of 
the sacred song, “Still Night, This fireplace 
Holy Night,” has been observed was laid he a A 
by the erection of this monu- novice after 82 
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The Chicago Tribune tower, 
the highest structure in the 
Windy City, is rapidly be- 
ing completed 
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This unusual Xmas 
night photograph was 
made with certain — € 
windows lit in the = — E 
People's Gas Build- — 5 e 
ing, in Chicago s | 
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The owner of this 
house has an oddity 
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Cutting Building*Costs 


By] 


NDER the head of covered 
U storage comes the various 

items of cement, lime, roofing 
and building paper, finished flooring, 
paints and oils, nails and other rough 
hardware, tile, trim, glass, ete. Here 
again the principle of rotation can be 
applied to a limited degree. Most of 
the cement, lime and nails will be 
used up by the time the other items 
are delivered. 

The job calls for say, 1,200 bbls. 
of cement. The average daily de- 
mand is 60 bbls. It is obviously 
necessary to keep a stock of 300 bbls. 
on hand. In bags this would be 
stored in 150 sq. ft. Lime calls for 
100 sq. ft. and nails another 100 sq. 
ft. Allowing some elasticity for ad- 


ditional storage these could be placed ' 


in a shed 20 ft. x 23 ft. 

Flooring and trim are bulky. 
The former comes in bundles, the lat- 
ter in the form of strips and fabri- 
cated easings for doors and winaows, 
panelling, ete. Then there are the 
aoors and sash whieh must be care- 
fully stacked in a vertical position. 

The building in question has 60 M 
sq. ft. flooring net, requiring 400 sq. 
ft. It has 360 pairs of sash, 320 
doors and 40,000 lineal feet of trim 
of various sizes from 78“ x 2" pic- 
ture mold, v5" x 9" base. All this 
must be accommodated at the same 
time, which would necessitate some 
1,800 sq. ft. Paints, finishing hard- 
ware, etc., 600 ft. more, 2,400 sq. tt. 
in all—or 20 ft. x 120 ft. 

The type of shed for this kind of 
storage is a simple structure of 2 x 4 
with sides and roof sheathed and 
covered with tar-paper. It must 
‘have a floor of plank or boards. As 
‘the contents of this shed are about 
the last to be built in, the shed-ma- 
terial will have only a salvage value. 

The system of handling tools and 
equipment on some construetion jobs 
'of moderate size would not be toler- 
ated for an instant in any smali 
faetory in the eountry. 
| Tools are drawn at random and 
without accountability. Pick handles 
are broken and the heads thrown 
aside, hose is left out at night, cov- 
ered with debris. and reported 


HIS 1s the second article 
prepared by Mr. Farrell 
exclusively for BUILDING AGE 
AND NATIONAL BUILDER on 
proper handling of materials 
and equipment on the job. 
In this chapter Mr. Far- 
rell describes many little 
points that will save money 
on the job. Unless one care- 
fully goes into the matter he 
hardly realizes how much 
money is wasted even on 
small jobs by the loss of time 
in finding misplaced material. 
Every little saving serves to 
bring down the cost of build- 
ing. and this article will merit 
careful reading and thought 
by the progressive building 
contractor. 


missing. Small tools disappear with- 


out a trace. Others returned as dull 
or unserviceable are thrown in a 
heap and left there. 

Apparently the tool supply is re- 
garded as inexhaustible, at any rate 
tools are cheap—except to the one 
who pays the hardware dealer’s bills. 


F slipshod methods are permitted 

in the use of hand tools, the prob- 
ability is that the more important 
items of mechanical equipment are 
subjeeted to the same kind of treat- 
ment. lt will very likely be too 
much trouble to flush down concrete- 
mixer drums, bins, buekets, spouting 
and buggies. Bearings need no 
erease. Gas engines will run for- 
ever without de-earbonizing, chang- 
ing sparkplugs—without the most 
elementary cleaning. The brake- 
bands of the hoists need no attention 
until the bucket drops some day and 
knocks out a few laborers. The job 
absorbs all the expense. Charge 
it to the job.“ 

Literally this will be the condi- 
tion unless the contractor takes even 
the most elementary precautions to 
prevent it. There is no reason why 
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Saving Labor at the Site 


By Morgan G. Farrell 


the builder should not employ the 
same means to safe-guard his tool 
and equipment account as the 
proprietor of any struggling little 
machine shop. 

The account for a fair-sized job 
may represent an investment of $3,- 
000 and up. It is common practice 
to charge the job with at least 50% 
of the account. Certainly much of 
the equipment should outlast more 
than two jobs. 

The care of mechanical equipment 
to lenethen its life will be covered 
in a later paper. For the present it 
will suffice to say that it is in charge 
of the store-keeper, who will inspect 
it each week, order repairs and see 
that it is cleaned and oiled as often 
as needed. 

This store-keeper is an important 
person in the job-effieiency depart- 
ment. His duty is to direct the 
placing of material on the ground 
in accordance with the plan to 
whieh we are working, to take care 
of mechanical equipment, to control 
the issue of stock from open and 
covered storage, to issue, check 1n 
and keep conditioned, a)l tools. 

And what is highly important, he 
must keep a continuous inventory 
and a record accounting for the 
specifie use of stock. This is for the 
use of the cost department in segre- 
gating material charges to each part 
of the work. 


PACE is assigned to the tool room 
S in the sturage shed. Racks are 
built for extra handles and heads. 
Shovels and mauls are placed in 
vertical racks, picks are hung from 
two parallel strips. Pegs are provided 
for hose, rope and assembled blocks 
and falls. Small tools are kept in 
shelf compartments. Bars of various 
kinds are in skeleton compartments. 
Wheelbarrows are up-ended in stalls 
and so on. 

Each item is given a serial num- 
ber whieh is stamped or branded 
on the tool. Brass tags with corre 
sponding numbers hang from nails 
at the tool compartments. When tools 
are issued the tags are taken from 
the nails and hung on pegs m 8 
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board, each peg bearing a work- 
man's number. To simplify the op- 
eration a definite time for drawing 
tools is seheduled and laborers are 
assigned to draw and distribute the 
tools. The same men gather them 
up and return them in the evening. 
500 sq. ft. should be reserved for the 
tool-room. 

One end of the tool shed is set 
apart for an office 10 ft. x 20 ft. 
divided into two parts, one of which 
is a private office for the superin- 


for use in the field, including saws, 
mortisers, jointers, sanders, ete., as 
well as some more expensive uni- 
versal machines which can perform 
almost any operation. Tool grinders 
and a blaeksmith's outfit, including 
forge, anvil and tools, are almost in- 
dispensable. Power is supplied by 
eleetrie motors or a gasoline engine. 

The field shop is set up in a shed 
open at front and rear, so that ma- 
terial ean enter and pass through 
after fabrieation. Tools are mounted 


(a) Open Storage ......... . 25,000 sq. ft. 

(b) Material Shed (20 x 23 
ft. 20 & 20 x 120 ft.)... 2,860 '* *'' 

(e) Tool & Equipment Shed. 1,400 ‘* „ 


(d) Field Shop ............ 1,500 „ ** 
(e) Roadway, working space, 
e. xr ers AOQUU ** ff 
"TOUS. sa 


. 45,760 e 


With this data on hand the plot 
plan, as illustrated in the eut, ean 
be worked up. The property lines 
and finished buildings are laid out 
to scale and the roadway run as 
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Suggested layout for placing materials at a school site so they may be readily found 


tendent, store-keeper and a clerk if 
one is employed. 

At the opposite end of the shed is 
space for the sub-contractors who are 
charged rent for its use. In it they 
keep their tools, fittings and ma- 
terial which must be kept under 
cover. Locked closets and bins are 
provided since the room must be 
shared in common. The area is 600 
sq. ft. 

It is a rapidly growing praetice 
among established builders to set up 
a small field shop with power drive 
units to do framing on the ground, 
make window-frames and the simpler 
trim members. 

There are a number of inexpensive 
wood-working tools on the market 


on benehes. Sometimes a tent fly or 
tarpaulin is used to provide shade 
and shelter, but these do not afford 
much protection during a driving 
rain. The writer has operated a 
number of field shops for carpenter, 
machine and blacksmith work and is 
thoroughly sold on practicability 
and economy of doing one’s own 
fabricating as far as possible. More 
of this, perhaps, at another time if 
it will interest the reader. 

It is essential to have plenty of 
working space in the field shop. An 
allowance of 1,500 sq. ft. will be 
about right. 

The total area required for the 
open piles, material sheds, ete. as 
deseribed is: 
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shown. No materials are placed 
within 20 or 25 ft. of the foundation 
as this space is needed at first for 
excavated material and later for 
scaffolding, ete. 

The rest of the plot is blocked off 
into numbered sections for ease of 
reference, the corners of which are 
indicated on the ground by markers. 
These should be substantial posts 
with a sign like this: 4/5; or any 
other form which will not easily be 
thrown down or buried. The shed 
sections are indicated by letters 
which are painted over the doors. 

The illustration shows a school 
building on a rectangular plot. The 
materials are indicated in blocks, on 
aceount of the small scale of the cut. 
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Where the building or the plot is ir- 
regular and the problem cf dispos- 
ing. of the materials more complex, 
it is best to use cardboard cutouts 
representing say, a pile of lath, or 
of 2” x 6” timber, ete., and a large 
seale drawing of the plot. 

That is: divide the material into 
smaller units and move the cut-outs 
around until the best arrangement 
is found. Another advantage of this 
method is that, as the piles are used 
up, the cut-outs ean be removed and 
the condition of the lot for the re- 
eeption of new incoming material, 
seen at a glance. 

Fig. 2 shows a graphic method of 
plotting ground space requirements 
in advanee. Only bulk materials 
are shown, but the classification ean 
be extended in as much detail as re- 
quired. 

The first three columns are taken 
from the operation schedule and 
give the dates when each operation 
is expected to begin and end. The 
width of any material column repre- 
Sents to scale the maximum space 
which can be assigned to it within 
the limitations of the plot. 

Sand, for example, is assigned 
2,700 sq. ft. Deliveries are sched- 
uled so that this allowance will not 
be exceeded. On April 7, the pour- 
ing of the foundations starts, finish- 
ing April 24. Brick work starts 
May 5 and continues until June 12, 


Where material cannot be placed out- 
side it is necessary to find room for it 
within the building itself 


Fig. 2 shows how a ground space may 
be plotted in advance for correct plac- 
ing of building material 


at which time the sand pile reaches 
a minimum. With the beginning of 
the cellar floor on July 7 and the 
plastering, the sand pile must be 
brought up to capacity. It remains 
so until Aug. 11 when the plastering 
is finished. Of course, the supply 
should taper off and not disappear 
abruptly, as shown for convenience 
on the chart. 


This chart is of the utmost im- 
portance to the purchasing depart- 
ment in planning the deliveries so 
as to have materials on hand at the 
right time and in the right quantity. 
It also is useful to the superinten- 
dent to show him how oceupied space 
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becomes vacant and available for 

other storage. , 
It is not uncommon to see a job 

completely barricaded against access 


by a continuous mound of earth. 


which stays there to the end. A 
more effective way of wasting time 
and labor would be hard to devise. 
Again there is often a deep-roote. 
aversion to spending money on a 
shed, since the lumber is only avail- 
able when the shed is torn down at 
or near the end of the job. Apart 
from the value of covered storage to 
eliminate waste, spoilage, loss and 
theft, it is good practice to use 
standard, portable buildings for this 
purpose, When the work is finished 
the sections are knocked down and 
taken to the yard. A building of 
this types will outlast eight moves. 
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The Inter- Phone System for Apartments 


which lacks a telephone sys- 

tem for internal communica- 
tion is under a serious handicap. It 
is not so good an investment as an 
en house adequately equip- 
ped. 

This is an age of appealing to the 
desire for comfort and convenience 
on the part of apartment dwellers. 

The internal telephone system—or 
inter-phone system—is an important 
link in this chain of modern im- 
provements which increases the 
value of an apartment building. It, 
too, has been perfected and adapted 
to the convenience of business men, 
Industrial managers and other 
groups, and in the building of 
apartments it has found a field into 
which it fits in a way which makes 
it virtually indispensable. 

What is an inter-phone system! 

It corresponds within the apart- 
ment house—which is really a small 
community under one roof—to the 
telephone system outside. Just how 
elaborate it is depends entirely upon 
the requirements of the particular 
building. 

When a visitor arrives at the 
door of an up-to-date apartment, he 
is likely to find in the vestibule a 
good-looking set of letter boxes and 
a panel on which are push-buttons. 
He has only to push the button un- 
der the name of the person he wishes 
to see. Both transmitter and re- 
ceiver of the inter-phone in the 
most modern system are flush to the 
wall; the visitor needs only to listen, 
and to reply through the transmitter 
opening. 

This is likely to be the greatest 
use of the system; it saves innumer- 
able steps and waste of time. 

In many larger apartments, where 
there is a lower hall and an office, 
the visitor will find a switchboard. 
He may give his name to the opera- 


N MODERN apartment house 


By C. A. Davis. 


tor to be announced, or he may talk 
to any apartment himself. 

The variety and versatility of 
the inter-phone is great. For ex- 
ample, one system provides for three 
up to twenty-four stations, any of 
which may ring selectively any 
other station, and more than one 
eonversation may take place at once. 

-Another provides for three to 
eight stations any of which may ring 
any other, but with only one con- 
versation possible at a time. In an- 
other, a ‘‘master station'' may call 
any outlying station, but the outly- 
ing stations eannot eall one another. 
In small buildings a simple private 
line system for three to six stations, 
requiring only three line wires be- 
tween the stations, rings all stations 
simultaneously when a button is 
pressed and the individual stations 
answer their own code signals. 

The inter-phone has three para- 
mount uses from the standpoint of 
the apartment-dweller. First, is this 
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eommunieation from the front door 
to the apartment without the un- 
pleasant waste of time and effort 
required for someone in the apart- 
ment to answer the door. 

Second, the apartment ean com- 
municate with the janitor. The 
matter of service to and from the 
apartment—one of the most import- 
ant problems of apartment life—is 
made easy and without unpleasant 
features. And, third, the apartment 
can call and be ealled by the laun- 
dry, the tailor, the office, or any 
other place which the particular 
apartment-house may have to which 
such access is an advantage. 

The decisive factor is that of the 
human element. The service reveals 
itself only in actual use by men and 
women who find it the means of 
living comfortably. 

And this is the side which counts 
when the heads of the family begin 
looking over an apartment; they are 
looking for comfort and convenience 
and where there are inter-phones, 
there they find what they seek. 

Analyze the real meaning of the 
word ''eivilization" and you find 
that it is the science of living to- 
gether in large groups. That is the 
basic reason why inter-phones are 
an important part of almost every 
building program, and particularly 
of all apartment-house projects. 

We have discovered the advant- 
ages of living together, and for 
many families to live together under 
one apartment house roof requires 
effieient organization. Most impor- 
tant of all is the communication sys- 
tem, for there must be such a system. 
Otherwise in more than one sense of 
the word, the community and its life 
are uncivilized. 

In other words, inter-phones 
come close to the matter-of-fact 
things of daily life and are repre- 
sented in terms of profit and comfort. 
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Making 4 Real [reme From Plans 
By I. P. Hicks 


pecially designed for a narrow lot. It has 

all the conveniences and even more than the 
average house. It has a large living room all the 
way across the front, coat closet off the dining room, 
a separate toilet from the bath room a feature every 
residence should have. There is also a large closet at 
the rear just off the dining room. The kitchen has 
a built-in broom closet, ironing board and kitchen 
cabinet. There is a grade entrance, door with ample 
space for the refrigerator near the kitchen door. 
The second story has two large bedrooms with large 
elosets. The bathroom is centrally located. There is 
also a linen eloset built in over the bath tub. This 
closet must be elevated so the door will swing over 
the top of the bath tub. 
The roof is so planned in connection with the 
dormers that all the second story rooms finish up 
with square ceilings. No plastering will show on the 
rafters in any of the rooms and only a very little in 
any of the closet space. The windows are plentiful 
and placed in good positions to obtain a good circu- 
lation of air, a very desirable feature when we have 
a taste of that good old hot summer time. 

There is more space that could be thrown in to 
closet room but as plenty of closet room is already 
provided, why add to the cost of this the extra finish 
floor required, the plastering, doors, castings, base, 
etc., when it is not particularly necessary! 


T HE plans show a modern five-room house es- 
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tight Side Elevation 


This is a small house in ground space, yet it is a 
large looking house in general appearance and will 
make a very desirable house for the narrow lot and 
the inquiries for suitable plans for the narrow lot 
are quite frequent. 

This house although not large calls for an unusual 
amount of carpenter labor and is one that the major- 
ity of carpenters would underestimate. We will esti- 
mate the foundation, chimney and the carpenter 
labor in detail from which the carpenter should be 
able to judge very closely as to the correctness of 
the estimate and determine for himself the parts we 
have over-estimated or under estimated in order that 
the general estimate may safely guarantee the con- 
traetor $1.00 per hour for the labor required to build 


. this house. 
The Estimate 

140 cubic yards excavating, 40c.................. $ 56.00 
108 lineal feet 6 in. x 16 in. concrete footings, 20c.. 21.60 
40 square feet 6-inch pier, ramp and chimney foot- 

ings; .... è y koa isa ae mv aee 8.00 
756 square feet 8-inch cement block wall, 30c....... 226.80 
10 square feet face porch piers, 40c.............. 4.00 
30 square feet face ramp walls, 50c............... 15.00 
33 lineal feet chimney, 81.6õ0Di u . 52.80 
10 lineal feet cement coping, 600 6.00 
24 lineal feet cement steps, $1.00................. 24.00 
612 square feet cement cellar floor, jo o x ds 76.50 


Front 


Section 
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1924 
6.2 squares first floor 2x8 framing, 62.888. $ 17.86 1 single landing... . . . NIS 3.00 
6.2 squares second floor 2x8 framing, $2.88......... 17.86 1 kitchen cabinet, 10 doors, $3.00............... 80.00 
6.2 squares first floor rough floor, $2.70............. 16.74 1 flour biin Words TE 4.00 
5.2 squares second story rough floor, $2.70......... 14.04 8 drawers, $2.50...... .... 4.50 
6 squares first story oak finish floor, $3.80.......... 22.80 1 medicine cabinet nennen 5.00 
6 squares scraping finish floor, $4.00............... 24.00 1 broom closet, finishing of...................... $00 
5 squares second story yellow pine floor, $3.50..... 17.50 l ironing board installed complete............... i 00 
5 squares scraping same, 984. 0⸗000000..᷑ 20.00 Clothes ehuteeeeeeeeee 4 ꝗ 10.00 
6 squares 2x6 second story ceiling framing, 82. 12.00 1 linen closet......... ee eee eee re eee <a 8.00 
3 squares 2x6 partition framing, $2.67............ 8.01 4 clothes closets, 82.0ᷣũõ . . 8.00 
11 squares 2x4 partition framing, $2.00........... 22.00 —— 
13.7 squares 2x4 roof framing, $2.50............... 84.95 Total carpenter laboõoᷣuurrr. $963.64 
i 9 . e 8 R e 
18.7 squares alingling, 3.75. . .. .. 8807 It has been our experience that in estimating on 
1.6 squares 2x6 porch floor framing, $2.40......... 3.84 building that after you have carefully estimated 
1.6 squares 2x4 porch ceiling framing, $2.40........ 3.84 everything in sight,—everything you can think of— 
1o ue oh pit $00 IIIS epe add another 5% for incidentals for no matter how 
20.5 squares 2x4 outside wall framing, $2.00...... 42.00 careful "or are "y our 8 05 there are 8 8 
20.5 squares outside wall sheathing, 82.00. 42.00 some unioreseen gs, things that you overlook or 
21.9 squares %4x4-inch siding, 64.0 % 0.Oi 1 87.60 figure a little too close on. 
55 5 a 
i 
E 
| y 
» 2012016 
| | A ORAIN T 
ls 
N 
3 
== $ 
| 
2012016 E 
, wp f jM X 
i: i > 
| — oe MÀ — — — 
I> PORCH ROOF 
y 
Cellar Plan Second Floor Plan 
"ra A wee main cornice, CU Rd RD a E 3050 The 5% as a rule will just nicely meet these little 
19 cornice brackets, $130... «eec .... 27.0 Emergencies and we have found out that when we do 
2 porch columns, VVV 14.00 not figure the 5% in for incidentals we are just that 
44 square feet lattice, 15. e 6.60 much out of pocket when we finish up the job. 
5 cellar windows, finishing of, 81.500000. 7.50 Sinee it may be interesting to know the approxi- - 
5 5 ME „ 99 mate cost to build this house all complete, we will 
1 grade door way complete 8.00 give approxunste cost In Omaha at the present time. 
1 colonnade book case opening complete.......... 15.00 Excavating and masonrꝶ jj eee es $ 493.20 
l plain case opening complete 3.00 Lümber A T reci eM e DE T: 1,300.00 
1 mirror door opening finished complete 10.00 JJ) 572.00 
1 double acting door way complete............... 8.00 Carpenter ,, 8 e.. 963.74 
10 inside doors finished complete, $6.00........... 60.00 Nails and hard wart. q 140.00 
18 double hung windows finished complete, $4.00... 72.00 Ar ³ K Ion teet d aen 55.00 
4 sash windows complete, $3.00 bol ee Tae eae 12.00 Plastering e 656956⁵ꝙũůÿmn „ „„ „„ „ 350.00 
100 lineal feet oak base, ge 8.00 EDD UE IL 550.00 
250 feet yellow pine base, /õ oo 17.50 6 „ a 75.00 
136 feet oak picture mold, 3000 •— mk 4.08 Heating nor e DM MEME Ue E ER Sooo 1005 
120 feet yellow pine picture mold, 3c.............. 3.60 Painting ARSCH AO Eu NDA MK MU AE 93 9700 
li mispe front Malis $150... eo adea soe 3 dp MO E EE : 
ia E 115 y; 8 —yVꝓVꝓoꝓꝑꝑꝛ 60 1700 cidental, 5% of the abovenn.é eee. . 246.94 
onble. landid: Cerise airt iraner 8 : — 
4 steps to cellar grade landing, $1.50.............. 6.00 Total estimate Sooseccosr ³ ex ED EURO $5,185.88 
6 steps landing to cellar, 50 suus. 3.00 (Continued on page 140) 
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What Can 
We Do 
With It? 


MAN may be as old as 

he feels, but a house 

is always as old as it looks. 
Maybe older. 

There is nothing quite so 
pathetic as the house out of 
style looming up with anti- 
quated features in the midst 
of buildings of a later 
period. i 

Not that every old house 
must perish. Far from it. 
If the architecture has been 
basically sound, then no 
mere passing of the years 
will affect its beauty and 
charm; on the contrary, it 
will grow more mellow and 
refined with age. 

But here is a house built 
in a period when propor- 
tions were distorted, values 
unbalanced, and the entire 
scheme grotesque when 
looked at with the eyes of 
present-day architectural 
ideas. 

Yet in construction it is 


A Real 3 From Plans 


(Continued from page 139) 


Now for a short method of figuring the cost, we 
offer the following for the easiest and most reliable 
way. We can not approve of any method that in- 
eludes the whole building in just one single opera- 
tion, for the costs are too variable on different parts 
of the work, so much so that it is neither practical 
nor safe to make any such eombinations. We have ac- 
cordingly divided this estimate into four items. 

The reason for taking the chimney separately is 
because some houses require a long chimney, others a 
short one and still other jobs may require two or even 
three, in such case it would be difficult to arrive at 
an approximate price on such jobs. 

We have the same reason for figuring porches sep- 
arately. Some are long, some are short, some wide, 
some narrow and the variations are very many, so 
much so that sometimes you could not compare one 
: porch with another. For this reason it is best to 
establish a rate by itself for porch work. 

So you will find that the builder who is really figur- 
ing his jobs closely, and is making money on them, is 
the one who itemizes his bid as much as possible. By 
treating each ~ of the work in detail, you gain 


in accuracy v in correctness. 

Now we ^b a poreh 8x20 feet equal to 
160 squ: space. Figuring the piers, 
ramps. - d all the material required 


~a E 
D (wo ur 
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Sy: Well Built but 
Old Fashioned 


How Would You 
Modernize It? 


sound enough. The period 
of 1850 to 1870, which saw 
this type of house flourish 
throughout the Eastern. 
States, did not permit of 
skimping in materials or 
workmanship. The house 
can weather another half 
century with ease. 

Now, what can be done 
with it to give it a sem- 
blance of modernity, and 80 
enhance its value? How to 
salvage this relic and make 
it for the rest of its life a 
profitable investment ? 

Builders who have been 
called upon to remodel such 
a house may well give their 
ideas as to how this problem 
should be treated. Others 
who may have suggestions 
are invited to present them. 
The answers with pictures 
will be published in Bump- 
ING AGE AND NATIONAL 
BUILDER. 


from bottom to top including roof over the same and 
all the labor we ean figure as follows: 

160 square feet of floor space, $1.72.............. $ 275.20 
621 square feet of cellar ground space walled up 


up with 8-inch wall, 62e............ esses 385.02 

33 lineal feet 8x12 chimney, $1.60................ 52.80 
1,141 square feet of main house finished floors at 

vna ume uam ie eu dede ded T d EE 4,472.72 

Total estimate TAARE AT $5,185.74 


Now we see that we have a total of $5,185.74 which 
is only 14 eents less than our former estimate. Close 
enough for anybody. This is the way it figures out 
on this particular house. Note that the cost per 


square foot varies from 62e to $3.92 on different 


parts of the work. Thus we can see that it would 
not be very praetieal to bunch these priees together 
and figure cellar and house floor space together at 
a fixed priee per square foot of floor space for when 
eompared with some other job the result might be 
very much at fault. 

The above method ean be used on houses very 
similar to this one and if you want to make use 
of this short cut, take several jobs and figure them 
out accordingly by the method we have outlined, 
then you ean soon approximate the price very closely. 
It wil take several jobs to do this for you can not 
depend upon the figures obtained from one job 
figured in this way. You must have enough of them 
figured out so you can compare one job with another 
and so you ean eompare similar jobs. We recommend 
this system only for approximate estimates. 
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Light Monolithic Construction for Dwellings 


and also new methods of 
erecting concrete buildings are be- 
ing evolved from time to time as 
our Patent Office reports indicate. 

A type of concrete construction 
that has recently attracted much at- 
tention among builders is a method 
. devised by A. N. Phillips, of El 
* Cajon, California. 
= This form of concrete construc- 
tion was devised by its inventor so 
that there will be a large saving in 
the amount of material used, besides 
speed is attained in the erection of 
the building. 
using this method of construction 
have been erected in San Diego and 
its vicinity. A few of these ex- 
amples are shown in this article. 

The model for the Phillips Mono- 
lithic Construction, as it is called, 
was the frame house with its studs 
and sheathing. It differs greatly 
from the hollow concrete block 
method of construction in which a 
double solid concrete wall is used 
so as to provide an enclosed air 
space. 

In the Phillips system this en- 
closed air space is obtained by an in- 
side wall covering of lath and plaster 
attached to the vertical ribs of con- 
erete studs. How Mr. Phillips 
developed his system he explains as 
follows: 

„The first step in the develop- 
ment of the idea was to eliminate the 
inner section of the double wall, as 
the purpose of this inner surface in 
all cellular. walls is primarily to pro- 
vide dead air space, and to add 
strength. 


The horizontal section of Phillips 
monelithic construction shown here, 
together with the vertical section and 
details of roof and fireplace, give a 
thorough delineation of this method, 
which has been extensively used in 
Southern California 


8 EW uses for eonerete are be- | 
.ing found almost every day 


Several buildings 
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If the strength could be built 
into the outer section of the wall, 
a saving would be gained, and the 
objectionable features of the solid 
inside surface would be removed. 


t6 AKING our idea from the 
suggestion of the ‘entire 
strength’ of a single bag of Portland 
cement, when mixed with the proper 
amount of aggregate, we devised an 
outer shell that parallels to a large 
extent the theory of frame construc- 
tion, with solid supports at regular 
distances, connected by surfaces of 
less weight but adequate strength. 

„A glance at the horizontal sec- 
tion of a specimen of my monolithic 
eonstruetion will show how the solid 
concrete studs are poured at regular 
intervals, leaving between them the 
necessary air spaces, enclosed by a 
thin but durable wall. 

„The thickness of the wall for an 
ordinary residence was ascertained 
by figuring the radius of gyration, 
and with a 2-ineh thickness it is 
found that there is an abundance 
of compressive stress. For heavier 
work the slab or web ean be made of 
any required thickness. A layer of 
steel in each 12-inch course takes 
eare of the contraction tendency. 

„With the flexibility of concrete, 
corners can be turned and buildings 


The bunga- 
low pictured 
here was 
ROOM lccopmer' UR iris ed a 
"e a pouring e 
: à m walls and 
foundation to- 
gether, this 
being found 
the most eco- 
nomical way 
of handlin 

this method. 
Many houses 
of this type 
have been 

built 
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can be patterned after any archi- 
tectural style or design. The ear- 
penter has a 1x2 molding strip at in- 
tervals of 16 inches just as in frame 
work, and the plumber or electrician 
ean go when and where he pleases 
with his work. 


66 HE plan provides for abun- 

dance of ventilation and in- 
sulation; the exterior possesses a 
surface of the right texture on 
which stucco will stay stuck; win- 
dow frames are recessed, and such a 
concrete house has nothing to fear 
from wind or rain.’’ 

For one- and two-story work, the 
outer part or shell of the wall is two 
inches thick, as has been said. This 
slab is enlarged into a flange or stud 
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at intervals of 16 inches. The depth 


of the stud is four inches. 

Molded wedge-shaped inserts are 
set into the concrete on the inside 
face, to which nailing strips may be 
attached. The reinforcement con- 
sists of a 3g inch deformed steel bar 
set vertically in each stud, 16 inches 
apart on centers, and a l4 inch bar 
set horizontally 12 inches apart on 
centers. (See diagram of horizontal 
section). 

Lintel beams are made solid with 
necessary reinforcing. The thick- 
ness of the wall over all is eight 


inches. Window and door frames 
are set and trimmed to form a re- 
cess in the walls, and to allow the 
concrete to seal them in. 

Air inlets are provided over each 
vent in the foundation, and the 
ample air spaees in the walls permits 
free and complete circulation. 

Portable forms are used, and there 
is very little outlay for the forms 
required in making the hollow 
spaees in the walls. Neither are they 
diffieult to install or remove, and the 
same forms may be used on many 
successive jobs. All other material 
used is later put into the roof 
framing. 

The foundation may be built as a 
separate unit, or run in monolithie 
construction with the chimneys, 
buttresses, terrace walls, ete., all of 
which effects a saving in the ulti- 
mate cost. 


OR the concrete mixture a fine 

aggregate is best. Pea gravel 

and sand with rich mix, run not too 

wet, makes an excellent surface for 
a stuceo finish. 

With regard to the cost of this 


This photograph shows the construc- 

tion of one of the early buildings 

erected by the Phillips method. The 

2-inch plate at the top was omitted 

here and instead a 6-inch solid fill of 

concrete was used. The forms op 
this job cost $10 
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method of construction it has been 
found after many buildings have 
been erected that the cost is about 
five per cent more than would be 
figured for a similar structure of 
stucco on frame. 

Special data on the separate items 
of construction cost show that the 
eost of the walls and window sills, 
including chimneys of concrete with 
furring strips attached, hasamounted 
to not more than 10 per cent of the 
eost of the completed building. 

The amount of time required for 
this type of construction has been 
found to be three days for pouring 
foundation and walls for a one-story 
building measuring from 200 to 230 
lineal feet, and nine feet high; using 
a small mixer, and allowing one day 
for the foundation. 
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The accompanying illustrations 

show how the construction is done, 

and also portray two of the success- 

ful types of work performed by this 
method. 


The bungalow shown on the pre- 
eeding page is one of the most popu- 
lar designs, and many houses have 
been built similar to this one. It 
contains seven rooms and is in all 
respects a commodious and well ar- 
ranged home. 


The entrance and triple windows 
in front are arched, and a bungalow 
effect has been carried out with good 
effect. 
in front and to the side, and a small 
porch leads from the kitchen. A 
garage also of concrete construction 
is built in the rear. 


HE house contains a comfort- 
"TES living room with tile fire- 
plaee set between the windows, and 
a dining room that connects with a 
eosy breakfast room that has an 
entrance to the side porch. 

Adjoining the kitchen is an en- 
closed porch in which the laundry 
trays are stationed. A toilet is also 
provided here. A bathroom equipped 
with shower separates the two bed- 
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There is a concrete terrace. 


Twin 
Bungalow 


Design (| KITCHEN 
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rooms, which are amply supplied 
with closet space. 


HE duplex bungalow shown 
here possesses fine architectural 
effect, and is composed of two five- 
room units having a common vesti- 
bule. The exterior is plastered over 


the monolithic concrete walls, and 
inserts of tile, and balconies and 
arches of ornamental iron give the 
requisite touch of color and variety. 
The roof over vestibule is of red 
Spanish mission tile. 


The arrangement of the interior 
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of this twin bungalow is of unusual 
convenience. One of the drawbacks 
of the eustomary one-story house ar- 
ranged for two families is the lack 
of privacy due to elose contaet. 


ERE this defect has been 

avoided by placing the rooms 

in such a way that no windows per- 

mit of a view into the rooms of the 
adjacent house. 


Eaeh kitehen contains a tiny 
breakfast room, and sereened 
porches are equipped with laundry 
trays. A garden in the rear has 


. playground conveniences for chil- 


dren. 

A two-story apartment building 
construeted by the Phillips method 
has also been built in San Diego. 
Plans for all of the buildings have 
been drawn by Hurlburt and Tifal, 
architects, who also superintended 
the eonstruetion. 
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Construction of Material Hoisting Towers 


HE advantages of the mate- 

rial hoist are so generally ap- 

parent to most contractors 

that they have come to understand 

how valuable and time-saving a fac- 

tor this is in the construction of a 

building. Not only is this true of 

large jobs, but of smaller ones as 
well. 


Fig. 1. Material hoist in place 


Like any other piece of construc- 
tion a hoisting tower to be efficient 
must be well built and sturdy. It is 
not enough to merely stick a few 
legs in the air and support them 
with strands of thin wire, expecting 
such an arrangement to give good 
service throughout the length of a 
job without accident. 

A well constructed hoisting tower 
of the type shown in Fig. 1 is first 
of all built of members of such size 
that they will not fail under the 
load they are called upon to carry. 

For a small sized tower such as 
would be used in the construction 
of a two or th: ‘ory building it 
will be suff e 4"x4" for 
the vertica! if the tow- 
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er is to be carried to any great 
height nothing less than 6"x6" 
should be used. The diagonals and 


` horizontal members may be 2"x6" or 


even such sizes as 2"x10", depend- 
ing upon the height and section of 
the tower. 

It is essential that the tower be 


'set on a firm base in order that its 


stability may not be impaired. For 
this reason it is unwise to rest the 
tower legs directly on the top soil. 
The proper method is to dig down 
a foot or more until a strata is 
reached which is firm enough to car- 
ry the load without fear of extreme 
settlement. 

In order to insure the stability of 
the tower it should be supported at 
all four corners by wire or steel 
cable guys. Manila rope should not 
be used for guys as it is liable to 


Fig. 2. Method of holding plumb-bobs 


streteh, thus throwing the tower out 
of plumb. 

Ileavy wire, one-eighth inch in 
diameter should be the smallest size 
used for any tower, no matter how 
small, and wire cable of suitable 
dimensions should be used for tow- 
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ers of large height. The guys may 
be anchored at the ends to posts 
set in the ground, or to deadmen 
(see Fig. 3). 

In erecting a tower of this type 
it is necessary that the tower be 
plumbed frequently during erection 
Two plumb bobs are used so that 
plumbing is done in both directions. 
and the arrangement shown in Fig. 
2 is used to hold the bobs at the top 
of the tower. Permanent marks for 
plumbing should be scratched in the 
sidewalk or on the top of a stake 
driven elose to the tower. 

Where towers of considerable 
height are to be erected, there is 
boune to be a great deal of sag in the 
guy lines. 

The method for taking the slack 
out of the guys and for pulling up 
the guys in order to plumb the tow- 
er is by using a secondary block and 
taekle arrangement attached to the 
post to the guy. 


Fig. 3. 


: View showing method of fas- 
tening guys at end. The turn buckies 
provide a means of taking up the slack 
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Bricks Instead of Bats 


RICKLAYERS as a rule do not like 

to work with bats, and to increase 

the efficiency of his workmen, a good 
contractor will always try, as far as pos- 
sible, to prevent the breaking of brick. 


r 


J. A. McKelvey, a Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, contractor, throws a few planks 
together, as shown in the accompanying 
illustration, and has his man dump the 
wheelbarrow into this chute, thus sliding 
the brick into the excavation instead of 
dropping them. The result is fewer bats 
and consequently a somewhat lower 
bricklaying cost. ` 


Replacing Maple Floor 

ECENTLY we were asked to tear up 

a 24” face maple floor, that had 
buckled in a gymnasium of a church. 
The 2x4 beveled stringers had been 
laid upon the ground and leveled up with 
shims. Then these were imbedded in 
cinder concrete which was supposed to 
surround the stringers, but evidently did 
not cover the under side in all places. 
The moisture had rotted out these un- 


ON’T bury your light un- 
der a bushel! If you 
have struck upon some novel 
idea to make your work easier 
in the shop or on the job, let 
the world know about it. Your 
methods will interest 75,000 
readers of this magazine. In 
no other way can you reach 
so large and so attentive an 
audience. You have some tricks 
of the trade that are worth 
telling. Send them along with 
an illustration of the idea, no 
matter how crude, and tell the 
other fellow how you’re doing 
it. For each article published 
BurLDING AGE AND NATIONAL 
BuiLDER will pay $2. Send 
your kink to us today. 


nails, so we struck upon a novel idea. 
We bought 4 pair of flat jaw cutting 
nippers and we cut the nails off flush. 
This did the work in one-fourth the time 
time and made a better job with a 
saving of about seven-tenths of the 
flooring. ö 

The work was to be done as inexpen- 
sively as possible, so we left the old 
stringers in place and laid new 2x4’s 
flat, crosswise of the old stringers and 
spiked them down to the concrete with 
20” and 30” nails, and leveled up with 
shingles where necessary. By this means 
we laid and leveled up 3,000 feet of 
2x4 stringers in 35 hours or 86 linear 
feet per hour per man.—E. M. Birchler. 


Calculating Length 


HE accompanying tables give an ac- 
curate method of computing the 
length of gable rafters and various types 
of hips for the different roof pitches. 


: In each case the number of feet of the 


run is to be multiplied by the figure 
given in the table for the corresponding 
piteh. 


Kinks from the Job and Office- 


Trussed Wall Opening 


HE accompanying view shows the 

method used by a Montgomery, Ala., 
contractor to support the second floor 
over a large wall opening in a first floor 
bearing wall. The supports carrying the 
double plate which hold the second floor 
joists are 4x4 and a horizontal 4x4 is 
notched into them at the height of the 
opening to form the lower member of a 
truss. 


The diagonal members of the truss 
are 2x4, and are notched into the hori- 
zontal 4x4 at the bottom, and brought 
to bear against a short piece of 2x4 
nailed to the plate at the top. Two ver- 
tical 2x4’s near the middle of the open- 
ing help to carry the load but the other 
vertical members in the truss serve to 
brace the diagonals. 


of Hips and Gables 


foot run, the length of the run is to be 
multiplied by 1.9433 (see table) to get 
the length of the gable rafter. For a 
hexagonal hip, the length of the run 
multiplied by 2.0311 will give the total 
length of the hip. For an octagonal hip, 
multiply by 1.9878. In every case use 
the run of a common rafter in feet. 
—John P. Marinelli. 


covered portions and the dampness 


swelled and bulged the maple flooring to 


5” high and 18” wide. 

We tried to remove the flooring with 
the ordinary claw box but with poor 
results, so we made special bars with a 
larger claw curve and 30” long. This 
worked splendidly and saved the backs 
of the workmen also. 

In nine out of ten cases the nails 
stayed in the maple flooring, and to re- 
move them meant a loss of more flooring 
than splitting off of the tongues, or else 
a long and tedions job hammering out 


Thus, for a 5/6 pitch roof with a 20- 


20 ft. 19 ft. 18 ft. 17 ft. 16ft. 15 ft. 14 ft. 13 ft. 12 ft. 

ROOF PITCHES 5/6 19/24 3/4 17/24 2/8 9/8 7/19 13/24 75 
Gable Rafter........ 1,0433 1.8733 1.8033 1.7342 1.6767 1.6008 1.5367 1.4825 1.4142 
Hip or Valley........ 2.1858 2.1229 2.0615 2.0017 1.9446 1.8875 1.8333 1.7815 1.7321 


Hexagonal Roof Hip.2.0311 1.9661 1.8884 1.8307 1.7682 1.7056 1.6458 1.5833 1.5313 
Octagonal Roof Hip..1.9878 1.9185 1.85031 1.7834 1.7179 1.6541 1.5920 1.5321 1.4743 


11 ft. lOft. 9ft. 8ft. 7ft. Oft 5ft. 4ft. Zet. 

ROOF PITCHES 11/24 5/12 3/8 1/3 7/24 1/4 5/24 1/6 1/8 
Gable Rafter........ 1.3566 1.8017 1.2500 1.2019 1.1577 1.1180 1.0833 1.0541 1.0308 
Hip or Valley........ 1.6853 1.6475 1.6008 1.5635 1.5298 1.5000 1.4743 1.4530 1.4361 


Hexagonal Roof Hip.1.4766 1.4271 1.3802 1.3359 1.2969 1.2604 1.2292 1.2057 1.1693 
Octagonal Roof Hip..1.4191 1.3668 1.3176 1.2720 1.2304 1.1932 1.1607 1.1335 1.0859 
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Convenient China Closet 


HE house where I live is well 
planned, because I have taken par- 
ticular pains to make it so. I am also 
a firm believer in the comfort and con- 
venience afforded by proper built-in fur- 
niture. I have many such things in my 
house. i 
The illustration shows an original and 
unique idea in china closets, which was 
really inspired by my wife, although I 
claim the credit for its design. At her 
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request I built it so that it could easily 
be moved in and out of its recess in the 
wall. 

The back of this piece of furniture is 
cut between the two shelves to form a 
panel, which is hinged at the bottom. 
This panel opens to the back and can be 
let down from the kitchen, so that it 
forms a shelf just above the kitchen 
range.—Dwight L. Stoddard. 


Use for Cobbles 


OBBLESTONES that were formerly 
used in paving the streets of San 
Francisco have been used in the construc- 


tion of the gateman’s office and the gate- 


way at the San Francisco County Relief 
Home. There are two large columns, one 
on each side of entrance. Extend- 
ing from the a top of the wall 


is finished ` giving a very 
pleasing : sting very lit- 
tle for m N. Geiger. 


Mending the Water 
Tank 


HE rural carpenter is frequently 

called in to doctor a water tank 
that has rotted nearly to the leaking 
point. Many farmers prefer wood tanks 
to iron because they keep the water 
cooler. 

The job described here included the 
repair of a leaky tank and also the top 
edge where the stock had gnawed it into 
scallops. The material used included two 
lengths of 27 gauge galvanized iron 26 x 
10 inches, two hard pine 1 x 4 inch boards 
with one edge tapered to a feather edge, 
a few pounds of three-penny nails, a 
quantity of linen cloth, and an adhesive 
mixture composed of oxide of iron, coal 
tar and boiled linseed oil. 


The bottom of the tank was laid with 


two-inch linen strips saturated with the 


adhesive mixture. One edge of the gal- 
vanized iron strips was notched one 
inch, and the notches flanged forward, 
so that when the sheet was placed inside 
the tank the edges overlapped. The wood 
strip was set against the side of the 
tank so as to afford a backing to which 
the metal was nailed. 


Linen strips saturated with the ad- 
hesive mixture were placed over the 
wood and the nails were driven so close 
that the heads almost touched. Bottom 
and side seams were recoated, smoothed 
down and drawn to a feather edge to- 
wards the center of the tank. 

The consistency of the mixture should 
be that of putty, and if it is thoroughly 
applied to the cloth and placed in posi- 
tion over the hole, a permanent patch is 
assured. The same mixture will be found 
handy for leaky porch roofs, eave- 
troughs, ice boxes, etc.—L. S. Bonbrake. 
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A Unique Barn Door 
HE owner of this barn door claims 
that it is superior to the usual type. 

Instead of cutting the door in two equal 
halves, the upper door is cut only two 
thirds of the way across and is hinged 
to the main door. 

This makes it possible to hang harness 
behind the door without interference. It 
permits giving the horses inside fresh 
air on hot days without tempting loose 
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stock to try to get out. Moreover, it is 
possible to close both doors by a single 
movement and this is especially conven- 
ient when one hand is busy with halter 
ropes.—Dale R. Van Horn. 
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Preparing Quantity Surveys 


How Co-Operation Saved Money for Builders 


VERY national meeting of 
F the construction industry 
which has been held in the 
last several years, whether it has 
been a meeting of the Associated 
General Contractors or the National 
Association of Builders Exchanges 
or one of the several Engineering 
societies—some one from Milwau- 
kee rises to the floor, either through 
previous arrangement or extempo- 
raneously, and has exposed and 
championed the cause of ‘‘ Quantity 
Survey.’’ This effort from a cer- 
tain locality has become so pro- 
nounced that Quantity Survey 
has become a sort of shibboleth for 
the contractors of Milwaukee. 
This year we come to this con- 
vention with Quantity Survey 


through invitation—and at the so- 


licitation of others. The pioneering 
work has been done. ‘‘Quantity 
Survey is now an established fact 
nationally, as is evidenced by the 
fact that during the past year we 
had inquiries from fifteen localities, 
including ten chapters of the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors, asking 
for information regarding organiza- 
tion and operation and asking us to 
submit forms and methods of take- 
off. Several of those making in- 
quiry have already started to func- 
tion and others will soon do so. 
Further evidence of the coming into 

` prominence of Quantity Survey 
ean be seen in an article on this sub- 
jeet in a recent issue of the Satur- 

. day Evening Post, written by no 
less an authority on business sub- 
jects than Edward Mott Wooley. It 
is but a matter of a short time be- 
fore the skepties will be won over 
and Quantity Survey"! will be as 
popular as Mah Jong. 

The question has been asked, 
whether a Bureau of Quantity ean 
successfully function as a chapter 
activity. It is from this angle that 
I should like to discuss this subject. 
Permit me to submit to you briefly 
the financial summary of the Bu- 
reau operated by the chapter in Mil- 
waukee. This Bureau has been in 
Operation for more than ten years. 
Proof of its success is assured by its 


By R. L. Reisinger 


OW a number of con- 

tractors co-operated in 
establishing a quantity survey 
bureau 1s told in this article. 
This paper was presented at 
the annual meeting of The 
Associated General Contract- 
ors of America recently held 
in Chicago. Mr. Reisinger in- 
terestingly tells how con- 
tractors saved a lot of over- 
head expense in preparing 
their estimates. It will prove 
valuable reading for every 
builder. 


existence today. We are not only 
existing, but we are going strong. 

The cost of operating our bureau 
is about $8,500 per year. We em- 
ploy two estimators and one sten- 
ographer and a calculating machine. 
Fifty per cent. of one man’s time is 
devoted to association work. In the 
past year we have estimated 130 
jobs ranging in prices from $10,- 
000 up to $250,000, for the items of 
excavation, concrete and mason 
work. 


C) the total volume of work fig- 
ured in our bureau and elimi- 
nating the jobs which have been 
postponed,about sixty per cent. falls 
within the membership. We will 
shown an increase over and above 
expenses for the year 1923 of be- 


tween $6,000 and $7,000. Our mem- . 


bership in the past five years has 
ranged between 15 and 20 members, 
only general contractors being el- 
igible. 

If there is anyone present in this 
convention who feels that our Sur- 
vey Bureau is not practical, we will 
kindly ask you to consider our fin- 
ancial status. : 

The foregoing answers the ques- 
tion ean a Quantity Survey bu- 
reau successfully function as a 
chapter activity? 

Quantity Surveys may truly be 
called one of the ABC's of the con- 
struction business. It is quite evi- 
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dent from inquiries received from 
various eommunities in the United 
States and particularly from con- 
tractors’ associations affiliated with 
the A. G. C. that the necessity of 
learning well, the ABC’s in the form 
of Quantity Surveys is being 
recognized. 

In the information—which we 
send to those who inquire— we are 
always pleased to have them profit 
through our experiences and mis- 
takes. 

It is not our purpose to place the 
General Contractors Association of 
Milwaukee on a pedestal, or to give 
them undue praise, but the fact re- 
mains that we are prime movers in 
this respect, and through the estab- 
lishment of our bureau every con- 
tractor in the vicinity of Milwau- 
kee, and in fact throughout the 
State, is indirectly receiving some 
benefits through our efforts, whether 
they are members of our association 
or not. . 

Steadily but surely ‘‘Survey Bu- 
reaus are being recognized by 
architects and engineers throughout 
the country. They are making 
themselves felt in communities 
throughout the country. | 

Quantity Survey Bureaus are do- 
ing many things for the benefit of 
the contractor in addition to supply- 
ing him with accurate quantities, 
and all eontraetors in the commun- 
ity where a bureau exists profit 
through the operations and through 
what a bureau accomplishes. 


N a general way, Quantity Sur- 

vey Bureaus are bringing about 
a much closer relationship between 
the architect and contractor; and 
this is being done through the sift- 
ing down—and the correct inter- 
pretation—of plans and specifica- 
tions that do not need eonsiderable 
renovating, questioning and correct- 
ing, and, to be more specific, they 
are very often incorrectly drawn. 

Through the very presence of the 
Quantity Survey Bureaus, and the 
direct contacts which they bring 
about between the bureaus and the 

(Please turn to page 148) 
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(Continued from page 147) 


architects and engineers, the am- 
biguous and doubtful statements in 
the specifications and the incorrect- 
ness in the plans are being clarified 
in practically all cases saving the 
contractor all of this unnecessary 
trouble and inconvenience. 


HERE still seems to be a con- 

siderable distanee or aloofness, 
{ might add, between the contractor, 
architect and engineer; and when 
questions arise in the interpretation 
of the plans and specifications, it is 
considerably easier, in most ‘cases, 
to obtain the facts through the me- 
dium of the Survey Bureaus. 

The surveyor, being a disinter- 
ested party in the ultimate contract, 
ean ask the architect or engineer 
questions, which to him might seem 
insolent or at least brutally frank, 
without invoking vengeance or dis- 
pleasure upon the contractor re- 
ceiving the award of the job. We 
all know what happens on the job, 
if we have been unfortunate enough 
to arouse the ire of the architect. 

About five or six years ago it was 
in many instances difficult to obtain 
plans on many of the projects that 
were being figured. The architects 
or engineers were prone to refer the 
bureau to certain contractors who 
had plans; the very existence of a 
Survey Bureau was shunned by 
many of the architects and en- 
gineers. That day, however, is rap- 
idly passing and now when building 
projects come out for bids, in many 
cases, the architects invite the Bu- 
reaus a little in advance of the con- 
tractor, and thus relieve the situ- 
ation. 

We are receiving considerable as- 
sistance in propaganda and pro- 
motional work in Milwaukee from 
the Master Carpenters Association. 
They also have a Bureau of Quan- 
tity Survey for the listing of car- 
pentry and mill work items. This 
bureau was organized about four 
years ago and a great amount of ad- 
ditional prestige has been obtained 
through their existence and as- 
sistance. 

Meetings were held with archi- 
tects and engineers by both associa- 
tions and the difficulties in the 
matter of plans and specifications, 
insofar as retaining them long 
enough to complete a survey—and 
permitting ample time for the con- 


tractor to figure—were discussed at 
length; and I sincerely believe that 
the pleas which have been made 
have been heard. 

It used to be the custom for 
architects to expect contractors to 
stay until the wee small hours 
of the morning figuring jobs, and 
that custom still prevails, but it is 
gradually getting better. The ques- 
tion of returning plans and specifi- 
cations, practically before you re- 
ceive them, was certainly an aggra- 
vation, and the audacity to ask con- 
tractors to figure jobs of large pro- 
portions on a stool in the architect’s 
office is also passing. If we find 
that the time is short and it is a 
physical impossibility to turn out a 
job, we notify the architects, and in 
most cases extensions of time are 
granted and the contractors noti- 
fied accordingly. 


HE propaganda of Quantity 

Survey is spread from coast to 
eoast, and not only that, in many 
communities, bureaus are being 
organized, and, gentlemen, we 
feel proud that Wisconsin, and 
especially the bureaus operating 
in Milwaukee, are largely re- 
sponsible for this growth, and 
I say to you a bureau is a nu- 
cleus for forming a good organiza- 
tion. It is a real honest-to-goodness 
dividend-paying chapter activity— 
something tangible to hold the mem- 
bership in line, something that you 
need, and something the chapter 
needs. It is a tie that binds, and a 
real service for which the owner 
pays, as he should. All of our con- 
tractors figure the Bureau’s fees as 
a part of their estimate. 

The purpose of the General Con- 
tractors Bureau in Milwaukee is to 
serve as a check on the items of ex- 
cavation, concrete and mason work, 
and the accessories belonging to 
these items, such as setting of cut 
stone and terra cotta, setting of 
steel and miscellaneous items, ete. 
We charge an estimating fee which 
the contractor charges directly to 
each estimate. The successful bid- 
der pays this fee to the Bureau. 

In the case of most projects, there 
are always six or seven bidders 
amongst our membership and the 
possibility of error is very far re- 
moved on account of the fact that 
each contractor has his individual 
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estimator who compares items with 


the Bureau. In the event of error 


existing, each contractor is notified 
whether he has been a party to the 
discovery or not. A member of the 
Bureau desiring a survey must be 
invited to figure by the owner or 
architect. The names or numbers of 
bidders are not disclosed to any 
contractors in the association, prior 
to the opening of the bids. 

In the number of years in which 
we have been operating we have yet 
to hear of a loss sustained by a mem- 
ber through the ineorreetness of 
quantities. . 

We do not operate for profit— 
that is to say, after all expenses for 
maintenance of our association and 
Bureau have been met, any moneys 
remaining are set aside in a surplus 
fund, and at the discretion of the 
membership are paid back pro-rata 
in proportion to the amounts which 
have been paid. As I said before, 
we have paid baek to our members 
approximately $5,000 and will re- 
turn an additional $5,000 shortly. 

Just an idea as to our charges—- 


on projects ranging from $5,000 to 


$100,000 the fee is one-half of one 
per cent; on projects ranging from 
$100,000 to $300,000 the fee is three- 
tenths of one per cent; on projects 
ranging from $300,000 to one mil- 
lion dollars the fee is slightly less 
than two-tenths of one per cent. 
Estimating fees are payable thirty 


days after the signing of the con- 
tract. 


HE Associated General Contrae- 

tors of America, and the Na- 
tional Association of Builders Ex- 
changes, now have committees who 
are taking up this important sub- 
ject. Joint committees from the 
American Institute of Architects, 
the American Engineering Society 
and the A. G. C., have been meeting 
since 1921 on this subject. In many 
communities local associations are 
giving it every thought and atten- 
tion. 

Quantity Surveys have been the 
subject of much discussion in past 
years. Opinions have been waged 
for and against them. The feasibil- 
ity of them have been handled 
by committees consisting of very 
able men and while their decisions 
and recommendations have been 
somewhat hanging in the balance, it 
appears from general information 
received from various sources, that 
the efforts set forth by those who 
have given this matter their consid- 

(Please turn to page 168) 
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The heating of a house without 
a basement demands extra pre- 
cautions to insure a proper cir- 
culation of the heated air in 
rooms which are somewhat dis- 


tant from the boiler. This ar- 
ticle, the second of the series, 
explains how this is to be done. 


The third article will appear in 
the January issue 

| f took up the theory of hot-air 

and hot-water heating sys- 

tems. Cold air from the outside en- 

tering the ‘‘cold-air box’’ of the 

furnace, forces the hot air up 

through the supply pipes to the 
rooms when aided by a fan. 

A special fan designed for furnace 
work is shown in Fig. 3. The im- 
portant features of this device are 
the ability to force a large volume 
of air through the furnace casing 
and pipes, while the fan itself 
handles a very small amount. 

This effect is brought about by 
placing an ‘‘eductor’’ in the pipe 
and blowing a comparatively small 
stream of air through the center of 

it at high velocity. This produces 
an ejector effect which sucks the 


air in from above, so that the volume 
delivered to the furnace is much 


HE first article of this series 


greater than that handled by the 


fan. 

In Fig. 3 the eductor is placed in 
a return-air duct from the hallway 
above and the air supplied by the 
fan is drawn from out of doors. 
This equipment is especially well 
adapted to furnace systems where 
there is no basement, as the flow of 


air is entirely independent of any 


difference in elevation between the 
furnace and inlet registers. The 
arrangement for this condition is the 
same in principle as that shown in 
Fig. 3, which is for a basement loca- 
tion of the furnace. 

The conditions accompanying hot- 
water heating are much the same as 
for hot air, so far as the principle 


Fig. 4. This plan of radiation will 

give unsatisfactory results, as the 

height of the radiator above the hot 
water boiler is low 
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Heating Homes 


By Charles 


of circulation is concerned; that is, 
the velocity of flow and the force for 
overcoming the frictional resistance 
of the pipes depends upon the differ- 
ence in temperature in the supply 
and return and the height of the 
radiator above the heater. 

In the arrangement shown in Fig. 
4, circulation will be sluggish and 
slow in starting, as the elevation or 
height of the radiator above the 
boiler is very small. If the building 
is two stories in height, and the 
heater or boiler must be placed on 
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Fig. 3. The fan system employing an 
eductor provides an air stream of 


great volume to be fed into the furnace 


the first floor, the strength of the 
eireulation ean be gonsiderably in- 
ereased by the piping plan shown in 
Fig. 5. 

In this ease the elevation produc- 
ing the flow has been much increased 
and the velocity accelerated accord- 
ingly by supplying the first floor 
radiators from the return from those 
on the second, and have practically 
the same conditions on both floors as 
to elevation and temperature differ- 
ence, although radiator ‘‘C’’ is lo- 
eated at a lower level. 
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That is, the circulation through 
C is produced almost entirely by 
the cooling effect and elevation of 
the upper radiator ‘‘B.’’ Such an 
arrangement as this will often solve 
the difficulty in case of a building of 
two or more stories. 

What might at first appear to be 
an objection to this arrangement is 
the fact that the first floor radiators 
are supplied with cooler water which 
has passed through those on the up- 
per floor, and so will not give off so 
much heat. If the system was de- 
signed and operated in the usual 
way this would be true, but it is 
easily overcome as follows: 

The usual gravity hot water sys- 
tem is commonly designed for water 
leaving the boiler at a temperature 
of about 170 degrees and returning 
at about 150 degrees, which gives an 
average temperature of 


170 + 150 


2 

160 degrees for the radiator, or 
160 — 70 — 90 degrees difference 
between the temperature of the ra- 
diator and the surrounding air. 

Under these conditions a direct 
radiator will give off close to 90 X 
1.7 — 153 B. T. U. per square foot 
of surface per hour. Suppose for 
example, in Fig. 5 it is required to 
furnish 7,650 B. T. U. per hour to 
each room. 


Fig. 5. Proper circulation of heat is 

assured by conducting it to the upper 

radiators first, and supplying those 
on the first floor on the return 
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F the windows may 

be likened to the 
eyes of the house, then 
the doorway must be 
its mouthpiece, utter- 
ing always a word of 
welcome. 

The entrances de- 
picted here are grace- 
ful in line, simple 1n 
proporlion, and  pos- 
sess the warm feeling 
that makes one feel at 
home before he is in- 
side the gates. 

The one at the top 
of the page borrows its 
tone and beauty from 
the classical. Yet there 
is nothing austere or 
forbidding about it de- 
spite its winter setting. 
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In the lower left 
hand corner is a Colo- 
nial entrance, spick 
and span in the Puri- 
tan tradition, but con- 
veying in the cosy seats 


that edge the threshold 


a mellow autumn note 
of invitation. 

The entrance in the 
lower right hand cor- 
ner is broad and gen- 
erous, with a sense of 
summer sofíness com- 
ing from (he trees and 
shrubs that border the 
winding walk leading 
up to it. The lanterns 
swung above this door- 
way and the one shown 
above add much to the 
feeling of harmony. 
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O our countless friends who have expressed to 

us their admiration and good wishes for the 

BUILDING AGE AND NATIONAL BUILDER, we extend 

our heartfelt thanks. It makes our task the easier 
to have our efforts thus appreciated. 

We take pleasure in printing the letter of Mr. M. 
J. Wrenn, builder of Pittsburgh, Pa., commenting 
on our November issue. We seleet this letter, not 
because it is the most flattering that we have re- 
ceived, but because it was the first. If we can pro- 
duee a similar effect on all of you who have been in 
the industry for 30 years, we shall feel that our 
work has been of real service to builders. 


HE year 1924 will 

soon be closed. It 
has been a most suc- 
cessful and prosperous 
year for the building 
industry and we all 
should feel grateful for 
our good fortunte and 
thankful that we are 
living in the good old 
U.S. A. 


To the Editor: 


hummer. 


HE prospects for 

business in the 
building line is ex- 
eeedingly good for 
1925. The normal 
amount of building 
would alone make a 
very prosperous year, 
but many districts re- 
port quite a shortage 
in all sorts of struc- 
tures. 

Many repairs are 
contemplated, obsolete buildings a replacing. 
We are fortunate, indeed, in. entering 1925 wata 
such good prospects. 


game. 


E can venture the statement that never has 

the outlook been so bright. Never have the 

many factors that make for continued success in 
building been so much in harmony. Never has 
there been such general, yet well balanced support 


in other lines of industry. 


It is not a building boom that we look forward to. 
It is not a wild scramble that will pyramid the de- 
mands of labor and skyrocket the cost of materials. 

It is, on the eontrary, a steady, well founded 
growth to meet a well defined need. 


ORK should continue right clear through all 

the winter months. There is no reason for 

any cessation on the part of labor except perhaps 
on a very few extra cold days. 
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I have received the first copy of 
the new publication, and it sure is a 
Having been a subscriber 
to Permanent Builder for three 
years—you know I was somewhat 
enthused over that paper. 
comes along a bigger and better one. 


As I have been connected with 
the building craft for over 30 years, 
and come from a family, or rather 
several generations of builders, I 
ought to know a little about the 


Congratulations and success. 
Yours very truly, 


sem 
= = ed 


H E big expense in making estimates is the time 

spent in taking off the quantities. When a 

job is to be given out different builders of the same 

town or eity are naturally invited to bid, and each 
takes off the list of materials. 

How a number of builders co-operated in estab- 
lishing a quantity survey bureau is interestingly 
told in this issue. By its method they save a good 
deal of overhead expense. Co-operation does pay. 


E have in preparation an index to our edi- 
torial contents for 1924. This will be ready 


about January 15th. As we print only enough 


eopies to fill the de- 
mond will you kindly 
send in your request as 
early as possible. A 
postal eard will do. 


E are blessed 

with a wide var- 
iety of building mate- 
rials that can be used 
in various ways. New 
uses and combinations 
are being tried out 
every day. -Do not be 
afraid to try some- 
thing that is new, for 
experiments usually 
lead to savings and bet- 
ter construction meth- 
ods. Study manufac- 
turers’ literature, as 
many a new thought 
will be absorbed. Per- 
haps some idea carried 
out will mean the sav- 
ing of hundreds, yes, 
thousands of dollars to you in a year’s time. It 
pays to be posted and try things out. 


But now 


M. J. WRENN. 


H E interest in home building never wanes, but 
that is no reason why it should not be adver- 
tised thoroughly. Every opportunity should be 
taken to drive home to the publie the desire for a 
well built home. Nothing, perhaps, creates so much 
interest perhaps, as the erection of model houses, 
and ‘‘Home Shows,’’ such as are given in many of 
our large cities. Quite a number of these are al-. 
ready planned for 1925. 

So great has been the stimulus given in the build- 
ing industry by the Chicago and New York ‘‘Own 
Your Own Home Expositions’’ that the manage- 
ment has taken over the Philadelphia and Buffalo 
shows, securing the co-operation of the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards. These four large 
shows will take place from March until June. 
It all helps the building industry. 


HE following are wholesale prices of basic build- 
ing materials in the three markets which set 


prices for the rest of the country. 


These prices are presented to show the trend of the 
wholesale market, which forecasts prices in the retail 
market. They are not prices which the average con- 
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Trend of Material Prices 


tractor can buy at, but are quoted to show him the 
movement of materials so that he can buy to better ad- 


vantage. 


Followed in conjunction with the Review of Building 


Conditions, these prices will prove invaluable. 


All prices are for carload lots, F. O. B. market 


quoted, unless otherwise noted. 


NEW YORK PRICES 


Oct 25 Nov 25 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE— 
B. & Better Hage Grain Flooring, 13/10x1!4" Face $84.50 


Dimensions, SISIE, No. 1 Common, 2x4”, 10’... 43.75 
imbers, Merchantable, 06, 12x12", 10 to 20. .00 
B. and Better Ceiling 34 * 626 „ 6 6% %% %%% %% % %%% „%%7 39.00 
B. and Better Partition, "X98" )J. 684.00 
B. and Better Finish Xx ve0c0(00€906006(06060900906€0000220005€ 63.50 
No. 1 Common Boards, JJ/%%% ge e 49.75 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE— 
No. 2 and Better Flooring, 18/16x2%”........... $61.00 
Roofers, 138/16x5%4” **«o09900069900600090«00050625060606€6»020€ 31.50 
DOUGLAS FIR— 
No. 2 Clear and Better V. G. Flooring, 1x3....... $68.50 
No. 1 Clear V. G. Poor 1x4"......... 69.00 
No. 2 Clear and Better Cel Ing, x4", .,..., e... 38.50 
No. 2 Clear and Better Novelty aing, 1x6”..... 50.00 
No. 2 Clear and Better V. G. Stepping..... . 90.25 
WESTERN RED CEDAR— 
B. C. Perfection Shingle, per KL.... .. $9.83 
Washington Perfection Shingles, per M......... 60.38 
Clear Bevel Siding, %x6 T. 8 [EN NI 38.25 
CANADIAN SPRUCE— 
No. 1 Lath, 1 » €*90906*0.6090090600090809.006006000292097090090€909 $1.15 
Dimensions, 2x U 1 to // wwaie vie pote 86.00 
HARDWOOD FLOORING— 
Clear Quartered White Oak, 18/16x214*..........$150.00 
Clear Plain White Oak, 13/1247 102.00 
Clear Plain Red Oak, 13/1626 0)... 97.00 
Clear Maple, iet dn sini i0 6% 6.606 RS ex GA 100.00 
(All lumber prices furnished by Lumber) 
COMMON BBICK— 
Per M f. 0. b. I v eos ue rr EPA Evi $17.50 
PORTLAND CEMENT— 
Bbls in car lots to contractors, delivered........ $2.40 
STRUCTURAL STE 
Per 100 lb. at Warehouse $3.24 
CRUSHED STONE (cu. 7d.) 
in. „ O ‚ ¶ [ENTE [INE .40 
In. O h ‚ h % „ „ „ 06 0 0 Er T EE EE „ 3.30 
WALL BOARD— 
Per 1,000 sq. ft. in lots under 1,000 sq. ft........ $50.00 
Per 1,000 sq. ft. in lots 1,000 to 2,500 sq. ft...... 45.00 


METAL LATH— 


$3 1b.—26 gauge, price per 100 sq. yd., delivered. $0.21 
2.8 1b.—24 gauge, light, price per 100 sq.yd., deliv. 0.25 
8.4 1b—24 gauge, heavy, price per 100 sq. yd., del. 0.28 

Add D cents per sq. yd. for galvanised. 

LIME (Hydrate)— 

Finishing, per 50 Ib. bag nn .00 
Masons, per 50 1b. bag...... F gees: 0.45 
BAND AND GRAVEL-— 

Band ( cubic yard)... csse goes hn eS $2.35 

in. Gravel (per cubic yard̃)-)ᷣ-))))) 3.00 
in. Gravel (per cubic yard).......... e 3.00 

FACE BRICK. — 

Tapestry (delivered) ...............»* errr rrr rT $47.00 

Harveale (delivered) ............. F 43.00 

Caledonian (delivered) ............ ö 6 485.00 

Smooth grey (delivered) .............. E . 46.00 

Fisk Lock, f. o. b. factory................. 9 39.50 
SHINGLES-— 

Asphalt, Single (per square)...............- eee $8.50 

Asphalt, Strip (per square)......... Cs PE DE d 7. 


STAINED WOOD SHINGLES— 
16 in. Extra Clear (per square, delivered)....... us 


18 in. Eureka (per square, delivered)........ doa .00 

18 in. Perfection (per square  jivered)......... 12.00 

24 in, Royal (per square SS IS eas ovas .. 12.00 
VITRIFIED SEWER P!! 

4 in. (cents per foot Seeds $0.12 

6 im. (cents per foot "s 0.18 
SLATE ROOFING— 

Bangor or Slatin;' at quarry $8.40 
CORNER BEADS (| 

Per foot er” ar) 2 0 00 $0.03 
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WALL TIES (Galvanised)— 


Per thousand . $5.00 
FLUE LINING— 

8% x r EAR RR RSS CAN ES SEAqARM DES as ; 

sis Dea ee MM 
HOLLOW TILE— 

8 x 12 x 12 in., heavy. Bach, delivered........ . $0.21 

HAIR — 

Pf“! $0.60 
PLASTER BOARD— 
> 82x 36 x % in. Bach een nn $0.24 
MAGNESITE STUCCO— 

Per. o ecu scs $0400 
TILE— 


1 in. Square or Hexagon, Whi ME. crm 27 
8 x 6 in., White W ) ee 
8x 8 in., d Floor eeeeeeeeeseeeeeeoeaseeoesevnesneees 0.45 


Boards, 1 x 8 No. 1 Cowuumu . $45.00 
Ceiling, 56 x 4 B. and Btr eeeveece e %% % % eee „„ 41.00 
Dimension No. 1, 2 x 4, 12 to 14 ft. . 33.00 
Drop Siding, 1 x 6, B. and Btr.............-... 41.00 
Fin gh, 1 x 4, B. an |: Pepe 55.00 
Flooring, B. and Btr. B. G., 1 x 8................ 8000 
Lath, 4 ft., 0. loscsesuvsdeih du Qr ac awe bes Ces 5.60 
Timbers, Long af No. 1, 10-20 ft, 848, 6x12 to 
12 x 12 6 „ „% % „% 6 % 6% „%%% „% „%ö⅜ % % % % W „ „%% %% „% 6 „% % „% „ 6% „6 6 „ 0 47. 00 
Maple Florin 18/16 x 2%, el $98 
ple ooring x r 00 
Oak Flooring, 35 x 2, Cl. P., te............. 87.00 
Oak Flooring, 13/16 x 2%, CL PL, White......... 101.00 
REDWOOD-— 
Bevel Siding, S181E, 10 ft., 20 ft. x clear... ; 
Finish, S28 or S4S, 1 x 6 to 8 i Cir Ce ys 
WESTERN RED CEDAR— 
Bevel Siding, ye x clear LJ LOO z 
Shingles, extra dan 11 sevo e PE 
COMMON BRICK— 
Per M, f. 0. b. Job... 0 60 % %% %%% „„ „ 0 2 %% %% % %% %%% „„ 6 6 0 „ W 812.00 
PORTLAND CEMENT— 
Bbls. in car lots to contractors, not including con- 
tainers e@eeneeseeBeeaeseseeeneneaveseees e, „„ „0 . .15 
STRUCTURAL STEKEL— 
Per 100 lbs. at warehouse......... ecocscceececeee $3.00 


ST. LOUIS PRICES 
YELLOW PINE— 


Boards, No. 1 Com, 1 x 4..... ccccccccccccccces $40.75 
Partition, % x 3%, B. and Btr. „ eee ee enn 47.50 
RV 1. 8181. Short Leaf, 2 x 4 in., 
Finish, S28, B. and Btr. 1 x 4, 6 & 8 ft....... 1 255 
Flooring, B. and Btr., B. G., 1 x B.ocossse 8 81.00 
Flooring, B. and Btr., F. d., 1 x 8.............. 57.00 
Lath, 4 ft. No. JGG 0% „ „ „ ee 4.85 
Timbers, No. 1, rough, short leaf, 6 x 12 to 12 x 
"9 10 to 20 HB. l.c cor 50 
50 
25 


„ a a E „%% „„ „„ „„ „% „ „% 6 „ „ „ „ 


CALIFORNIA REDWOOD— 


Finish, 828, CL, 1 x 6 inn . $84. 
Siding, 4 in. Bevel, 10 to 20 ft.................. . 88 
8 In. lot, REL 12.00 
8 inch Bungalow .................... eee eeeeer 53.00 
HARDWOODS— 
Oak Flooring, % x 1% and 2 in., clear, Qtr. White$107.00 
Maple Flooring, BAS 214 in., clear..... 010 
RED CEDAR— 
Siding, % x 6, clear................... KR eae E 00 
Shingles, clears, per L. o eri 
COMMON BRICK— 
Per M, f. o. b. job........ dat weet er ere ee d ue . $20.00 


PORTLAND CEMENT— 


Bbls. in car lots to contractors, not ineluding con- 
tainer esso $225 


STRUCTURAL STEEL— 
Per 100 Ibs. at warehougsse . 
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N the Tribune Tower, the 

**world's greatest newspaper 
is seeking to give America its most 
beautiful office building. The 
hundred thousand dollars invested 
in the Tribune architectural com- 
petition indicate how far the 
owners were willing to go in order \ 
to find worthy architects. | 
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They were equally as scrupulous m 
in the choice of materials of con- H 
struction and equipment. In every | 
detail, they sought to preserve the 

spirit of dignity and fortitude of 
their newspaper. Cost was not 
their first consideration, yet the 
conservative policy of the Tribune 
forbade lavish expenditure. 
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The unanimous decision of both 

owner and architect on Crane | i 
plumbing and heating materials is 

a recognition of Crane quality hg 
Which is deeply appreciated. To 

create fixtures, valves and pipe 

fittings which appeal through their 

quality, charming designs and 

economy of lasting service, is ever | 

the rule and guide of Crane de- l 

sign and manufacture. e a T 
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Tribune Tower, Chicago. Architects, 
Howells and Hood; General Contractors, 
Hegeman- Harris Co.; Plumbing Con- 
tractors, E. Baggot Co.; Heating Con- 
tractors, Mehring and Hanson. 
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CRANE CO., 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Branches in all Principal Cities 
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Practi tical Points 
of Interest to the Builder 


g,, re v 


Painting and Decorating Wall Bond 


ALL BOARD has its dis- 
W tinct advantages, much de- 

pending on how it is put 
up, and upon its quality or charac- 
ter. Where the structural support 
back of it is insufficient for a good, 
solid piece of work, and where the 
eracks are inadequately treated, 
there will be poor work. 

A first-class quality board will 
stand up as well as lath and plaster 
when put up right. It will be as 
firm or rigid. As to the cracks, while 
filling with special cement usually 
works satisfactorily, yet in many 
eases it does not, depending largely 
upon the manner in which the work 
is done. 

Wooden strips are the surest 
means for hiding the cracks, but as 
one workman has said, they are sim- 
ply confessions of defective or in- 
adequate walls. The strips must 
form panel effects, and for that the 
eracks must be at equal distances, 
or the strips must be so placed as 
to give the appearance of being over 
eracks where there are none. 

The builder, taking the case of a 
new structure, can easily arrange 
his studs and joists for this pur- 
pose, so that the strips will come 
right and also that the backing may 
be adequate. In like manner doors 
and windows can be made to come 
right for the stripping. Perhaps 
this would be difficult, since house 
plans are made without any refer- 
ence to such decorative matters as 
wall boards. 

Sometimes paper strips are used 
for covering the eracks, using a spe- 
cially prepared paper, and metal 
strips also are used; but when these 


are painted over show dis- 
tinctly. 
When first in e pub- 


By A. Ashmun Kelly 


lic some fifteen years ago, the wall 
board surface was always plain, and 
more like straw cardboard than 
what we have now. We have the 
plain yet, but also pebbled effects 
and stippled surfaces. For such 
cardboards as these, metal or paper 


joint coverers would not do. A 


wooden strip will do, because it may 
be eolored and finished to agree with 
the general surface. 

As to making up the paneling, it 
is not easy to have them uniform, 
and fortunately it is not always nec- 
essary, as wide and narrow strips 
ean be used and large and small pan- 
els may be made effective. Such ir- 
regular work, done by the carpen- 
ter is better done by using a drawing 
board, making the panels to a scale. 


ALL BOARD also comes with 

surface finish imitating a 
hardwood. And .any kind, no 
matter whether plain or not, can 
be coated with either water color 
or oil paint. Usually the wall 
board is sized ready for the water 
eolor and paint. But all raw edges 
should be sized before being fin- 
ished; some use thin varnish, others 
glue size. 

At any rate, whatever you would 
size a plaster wall with may also be 
applied to wall board in case it 1s 
to be sized. The painting should be 
done before the strips are -placed, 
as when panels are made, unless you 
wish to have strips and general sur- 
face alike. 

Two coats of either flat or full 
gloss paint may be given, and us- 
ually is enough for a finish, espe- 
cially with a -light-colored paint, 
while for dark paint one coat may 
answer. Color the putty so that the 
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holes are filled with the same color 
as the general surface. 

The first coat of paint should be 
made from white lead thinned with 
equal parts of raw oil and turpen- 
tine, with enough driers to dry the 
paint within forty-eight hours. 
Then fill all nail holes and cracks 
level-full. 

When applying the first coat run 
some paint in cracks and holes, ete. 
This that the putty may attach bet- 
ter to them. The first coat of paint 
and the putty work are the essen- 
tial things, and upon such a founda- 
tion you may apply anything that 
you would on a plaster wall. 

Wall paper is not usually safe on 
wall board. If the wall board has 
been butted a little too close and 
there comes a damp spell, the edges 
are liable to buckle and spoil the 
work. Yet where only a part of the 
room is done with wall board and 
the rest is plaster work, and is 


papered, there is nothing else to do . 


but put on the paper. 

As to the coloring or decoration of 
wall board, we do as we would in the 
ease of a plaster wall. Sueh colors 
as soft green, brown, yellow, gray 
and blue, and their modifications 
give very pleasing effects. If the 
strips are to be a different color 
from the general surface we must 
get harmonious effects between the 
two. 


HE easiest plan to follow is to 

make strips and surface the 
same, but this will hot always 
prove satisfactory. Stain and nat- 
ural finish, also mission finish, 
do well for the strips when the 
general surface color admits of it. 


(Continued on page 176) 
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~and ours too 


About wood finishes she knows 


nothing — but nevertheless, her 
ideas, her wants—yes, her whims 
boss 90% of the jobs you do 
and when she builds, buys, or 
rents, nothing is so important 
as a beautiful interior. 

What she does know is the name 
“JOHNSON.” She has used 
Johnson's Wax ever since she 
started keeping house and the 
Johnson label on Enamel, Var- 


nishes, Wood Dyes, Flat Wall 


Finish — anything in our com- 
plete and specialized interior line 
is enough to mean quality to her. 
The job finished with Johnson's 
means complete satisfaction and 
a sale. 


The use of Johnson's Artistic 
Wood Finishes not only puts 
the finest finish in the world on 
floors, walls and woodwork, but 
it also has a sales value that 
is worth more than mere man 
can appreciate. 


l O RAUNEWRCONSN USA, 
‘ ` bar” 
Im ; NES 


wow — 


It is your reputation that is at stake—even though your painting contract 
is sub-let. Insist on JOHNSON’S for your customers, your painters, and 
your own sake. 

FREE—A Manual on Wood Finishing, the work of experts, and the result 
of thirty years’ experience, that is more help with your customer on the 
one hand and your painter on the other than anything published in this line. 
Gives proper methods on various jobs, covering capacities you ought to 
get and similar valuable information for the practical man. eed for it! 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 


*The Wood Finishing Authorities" 
WISCONSIN 


RACINE Dept. B. A. 12 


JOHNSON'S 


ARTISTIC WOOD FINISHES 
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On 


Safety in Scaffolding 


ONTRACTORS should hold the safe- 

ty of their men as a first consid- 
eration and should take pains to see 
that the men who work on their jobs 
are protected against accident. It is 
true that contractors carry liability in- 
surances and workmen’s compensation 
insurance, but this does not relieve them 
from the moral responsibility of pre- 
venting accidents. i 

Aside from injuring a man an accid- 
ent means a real dollars and cents loss 
to the contractor. It means that a good 
man has been taken from his organiza- 
tion and must be replaced by one who 
may not be as good a mechanic. It 
means that another man must be trained 
to work with the organization and that 
time and money will be lost in training 
him. 

It is well, therefore to provide against 
accidents by such safety precautions as 
present themselves. It is a surprising 
but nevertheless true fact that the mon- 
ey difference between erecting a safe 
scaffold and one which is unsafe is so 
small as to be hardly worthy of notice. 
Take in this instance where the horse 
scaffold for erecting a brick wall was 
carried on falsework consisting of an 
arrangement of wood joists. 

As shown in the photograph and 
sketch the falsework consisted of 2”x12” 
joists carried on 2”x12” columns. Double 
joists (C) were used as girders to carry 
the joists (A) upon which were laid the 
joists whieh formed the floor for carry- 
ing the horses. 


There was a possibility of the joists 
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lob with the Construction 


Y the time these columns 

are read, I will have re- 
turned from the Pacific Coast, 
where I secured many more 
fine examples of practical hints 
on construction work which 
will appear later 1n these pages. 


My next trip will be through 
the Middle West, where I will 
revisit many of my old friends 
and make new ones. In this 
section of the country, which 
is making new records in butld- 
ing construction, I expect to 
find many new things to tell 
you about 1n future issues. 


I am looking forward to see- 
ing many of you on my next 
trip On the Job.” 


Sincerely, 


(C) breaking away from the column (B) 
especially if the scaffold happened to be 


heavily loaded, as the 
holding them to 
nails, 


Continual use of the scaffold, with 
many men walking upon it and dump. 
ing materials may have resulted in 80 
loosening the nails that they would be 
pulled out under the load, allowing the 
entire scaffold to collapse. j 

In order to prevent this small blocks 
or cleats (D) were nailed to the col- 
umns (B) directly under the 2x12 


os thus holding them and preventin 
nes slipping in case the nails holding 
em to the joists should become loosen- 
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only means of 
gether was by a few 
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ed. These cleats (D) will also be found 
useful when setting up the scaffold as 
they form a shelf upon which the joints 
(C) may be rested while nailing them 
to the columns (B). 


Holding Wainscot in a 
Plaster Wall 


I: homes or apartments where a wain- 
scot is run around the wall in the 
bathroom or the dining room some means 
of anchoring the wainscot in the wall 
must be provided. The thing most gen- 
erally used is a piece of 1”x1”, common- 
ly called a ground.“ This ground is 
set on the studs and the lath applied 
around it so that it projects above the 
lath a distance equal to the thickness 
of plaster which is to be applied to the 
wall Thus when the wall is finished, the 
wainscot may be nailed to the ground 
and firmly anchored instead of being 
held by nails driven into the plaster. 

Where the partition studs are set 
wide side out instead of the usual fash- 
ion it becomes difficult to anchor the 
ground to the stud in a satisfactory 
manner but the method shown here will 
be found to work. To the back of 
the stud (A) a piece of 1“ 12“ or 
l"x3^" (B) is nailed about a foot on 
each side of the place where the ground 
is to be attached. Then a piece of 1"x1" 
(C) is nailed flush with the other edge 
of the stud. (A) as shown in the sketch. 

The wainscot ground (D) may then 
be fastened between the 1”x2” (B) and 
the 1”x1” (C) with the assurance that 
it will be held firmly in place and that 
it will not be forced out when the plas- 
ter is applied. 
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de w Asbestos Shingles. uniform monotony of straight-edged shingles laid with 

vafod y Combining varying colors of these shingles in specified mathematical precision is lacking in such a roof, while 

mm proportions develops a roof subdued in tone and blended the greater thickness obtainable in this type of shingle 

ing da to harmonize with the other exterior colorings of the gives a stronger shadow relieved by the rough edges of 
house and its surroundings. This added artistic feature the shingles. à 
meets a constantly growing demand among property- Mixed-Color Shingles come in the American style, 9” by 18”, in 

l owners for roofs designed to meet individual preference. (4. thickness, and. may riper ges ond ve ida Fear Ore Pru t 

The secti f f ill < o, Black, Brown, Indian Red an uscan Red. ' 
na New VAR UP EOQ 3 ustrated IS composed of 30% Write us for color charts, showing roofs covered with Ambler : 
ewport (Natural) Gray, 40% Pearl Gray and 30% Asbestos Shingles in varying color combinations. l 

A 2 2 Department C l 

- sbestos Shingle, Slate & Sheathing Company Arabier. Pun. 

ax. Branch Offices:—Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Minneapolis, New York, Omaha, Philadelphia, 

» : ; Pittsburgh, Washington, Wilkes-Barre; Toronto, Canada; Havana, Cuba. 

De säi , Southwestern Distributor :—R. V. Aycock Co., Kansas City, St. Louis, California Representative :—J. Drummond, Los Angeles, San 

deu, ulsa, Houston. Francisco, Fresno. 

-— H. G. Sperry & Company, Utah, Idaho, Nevada and Washington F. T. Crowe & Company, Washington Representative. Offices 

. | Representative. Offices—Salt Lake City and Seattle. Seattle and Tacoma. 

DM S Other distributors throughout the country. 
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Artistic Roofs that Endure 


are produced by a new type of asbestos shingle—Ambler 
Asbestos Mixed Color Shingles. Permanent, absolutely 
fireproof; free of porous spots that produce leaks—these 
are the well known qualities that characterize Ambler 
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Black. Added to the color value of this roof is the 
appearance of rugged, weathered beauty that is produced 
by shingles with broken butt edges—a special type of 
Ambler Asbestos Shingle obtainable when ordered. The 
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Stiffening Roof Joists 

wis “all carpenters are careful to 

frame floor joists in the proper 
manner it is surprising to note how many 
of them are inclined to neglect the roof 
joists. It is true that the roof joists are 
not called upon to bear the same load 
carried by the floor joists but they are 
generally lighter in cross-section due to 
the fact that the load they carry is not 
so heavy. 

It is important however, that the 
roof system be as well framed and as 
stiff gs! the floor system and for this 
reason every effort should be expended 
to make a good job of the roof as well 
as of the rest of the building. 

The illustration shown here gives a 
hint as to what may be accomplished in 
this line and illustrates a method for 
providing rigidity at a slight expendi- 
tus!“ In this instance it so happened 
that tWo sets of joists fof the roof were 
set at right angles to each other, the 
point where one set ended being directly 
over a steel beam (D). ö 

The joists (A) were 2"x12"s, support- 
ed at both ends, but the joists (E) were 
' supported only at one end .nd framed 


to the joists (A) at the other. For this 
reason & double joist (A) was provided 
to help carry the load transmitted by 
the joists (E). 

While this method of framing may 
have been strong enough it was not very 
stiff because of the fact that the joists 
were of exceedingly long span. Advan- 
tage was therefore taken of the I-beam 
and a short strut (B) was run from the 
bottoms of the joists (E) to the top 
flange of the I-beam (D). 

It was held in place by the ceiling 
joists (C) which were carried on the 
I-beam. The strut served to take part 
of the roof load from the joists (A) and 
iransfer it to the I-beam. 


Handy Carpenter's Horse 
For the Job 


HERE are any number of attach- 

ments and kinks for the humble 
carpenter’s horse. The difficulty is gen- 
erally to decide which one to use. Some 
are simple and useful, others are com- 
plicated and often not worth the time 
required to make them. Here, however 
is a sketch for a simple carpenter’s horse 


ener) 
8 


X 
SIDE VIEW 


SECTION YX 


which is easy to build and has many 
points in its favor to recommend itself 
to the man who is doing trimming. 
The legs (D) are 1"x4", the top hor- 
izontal member 2"x4" (B), and the 
braces (C) are 1"x3", A horizontal brace 
(G) is used to stiffen the legs, and it 
is made of 1l'x3". At the ends of the 


horse, l"x6^" is nailed to help hold tho 


legs (D) apart and to close the end of 
the horse to prevent things slipping off 
the 17x12” shelf (H) which is set be- 
tween the legs of the horse about one 
foot below the top. 

In order to provide a wider w 
surface at the top of the horse, a piece 
of "x60" (A) is ‘nailed to the 
2"x4^" (B), thus allowing six inches of 
surface instead of four. 

Another feature of this bench is the 
vertical 2"x]19" i 
Me nr. (F) set as shown in the 
onal cuts on mouldings a i 
It is fastened to 27145 (B), Pen ae 
shelf a block (1) set as Shown in the 
sketch will prove a grea 


t aid in holdi 
the 2"x12" (F) in position. PE 


orking 
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purpose of making diag- - 


When it is desired to make diagonal 
cuts in mouldings the cut should first 
be laid out on the 2”x12”. Then the 
price of moulding is held firmly against 
it and the saw dropped into the cut and 
worked. The principle is the same as 
for a mitre box. 


Providing Openings in 
Concrete Slabs 
W HERE water pipes and eleetrie 
conduits are to be run through 
concrete slabs it is necessary to make 
some provision for them when the slab 
is poured, | 

Sheet metal tubes or ‘‘thimbles’’ as 
they are commonly called should be set 
on end in the forms before the concrete 
is poured so that it will flow around 
them thus leaving an opening in the 
slab through which the pipes or conduits 
may be run. 

Some builders have found trouble in 
making the tubes stand upright. It 
seems that making a lip at the bottom 
of the tube and nailing the lip to the 
wood forms is not always sufficient to 
prevent the tubes from being overturn- 
ed or deformed by the flowing concrete. 

It has been found, however that no 
trouble will be experienced if the tubes 


are filled with sand before the pouring 


is commenced. 


Filing them with sand makes them 
80 heavy that the flowing concrete can- 
not overturn them, especially if they be 
anchored with a nail or two. Since they 
are filled with an unyielding material 


they will not be liable to be bent out 
of shape. 


The illustration below shows the type 
of tubes that can be used for this pur- 
pose and also the result accomplished by 
filling them with sand. 
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: gg SILVER SAWS =~ 
$ STEEL i 


THE 
2 i MARCH OF PROGRESS 


NN In this age of progress in the 
arts, sciences and industry, 


ar there is no other tool used 
P by carpenters, mechanics 
E and artisans that has 

E. reached the perfection of 

T the Atkins Four Hun- 

i3 dred Saw. 

E 


. YEARS OF 
EXPERIENCE 


In our factories, this perfection has been obtained 

through years of study by metallurgists with expert 
knowledge of scientific heat treating, and by craftsmen 
skilled in the work of making saws to meet the definite 
needs of the times. 


THE FOUR HUNDRED SAW 
"The Finest On Earth" 


The Elite of the Saw World, a saw extraordinary in quality and workman- 
ship. Blade of SILVER STEEL, which insures long wearing and edge-holding 
qualities, two-way taper ground, mirror polish; fitted with Rosewood Handle, 
Improved Perfection Pattern—the handle that prevents wrist strain. 
Write for our Saw Sense book which illustrates and 
describes this and other patterns of Atkins Saws and Tools. 


E. C. ATKINS & COMPANY 


Established 1857 THE SILVER STEEL SAW PEOPLE 
Machine Knife Factory: Home Office and Factory: Canadian Factory: 
Lancaster, N. Y. Indianapolis, Ind. Hamilton, Ont. 
BRANCH HOUSES: 
Atlanta Minneapolis New Orleans San Francisco Seattle Paris, France 
Chicago Memphis New York Portland Vancouver, B, C. Sydney, N. S. W. 
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BUILDING AGE and 
NATIONAL BUILDER 


On the Job with the Construction éditor 
———————— 


A Temporary Sidewalk 
Q NE disagreeable feature of all build- 
ö ing jobs is the mess and dirt that is 
a natural outcome of the work. Be- 
yond a certain well defined limit this 
cannot be controlled except by the ex- 
penditure of a considerable amount of 
money. 


There is a method for providing a 
temporary walk, however, which not only 
serves its purpose as far as pedestrians 
are concerned, but also does not offer 
an obstruction to the moving of heavy 
materials about the job. This type of 
walk as illustrated in the photograph and 
sketch accompanying this article is set 
down in sections so that it may be easily 
set aside if necessary. 

It is nothing more or less than one 
side of a set of concrete forms set down 
on a stringer of 2"x4" in order to make 
the walk more solid and to prevent the 
sections from tipping. A few wedges 
set under the stringers will help to make 
a still better job. 


Keeping Soldier Courses 
Straight 


T HERE are any number of decorative 

effects which may be produced by 
the arrangement of bricks in the face of 
a wall. Not all of them are intricate in 
pattern and difficult to achieve; in fact, 
some of the most simple are the most 
effective. 

A common type of ornamentation is to 
provide belt courses of brick set on edge, 
or ‘‘soldier courses.“ A soldier course, 
when properly laid does much to add to 
the appearance of a wall, but when im- 


properly laid it wil mar an otherwise 
fine piece of work. 

The difficulty most frequently encount- 
ered in laying soldier courses is to have 
the bricks vertical and the bottom edges 
ef the bricks in a straight line. 

The method shown here for accom- 
plishing these desired ends should not 
only provide a better looking wall than 
is ordinarily erected, but also should re- 
sult in a saving of the bricklayer’s time, 
since it will not be necessary for him to 
use as much care in laying the bricks. 

The brace proper consists of a piece of 
l-in, x 4-in. (E) running from the frame 
(D) to the soldier course (A). At the 
top of the brace (E) a piece of 1-in. x 4- 
in. (F) is nailed. This piece of l-in. x 
4-in. (F) is the guide for laying the sol- 
dier course (A). If its upper edge is 
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straight the bricks may be laid up to it, 
thus bringing them the proper distance 
out from the wall and holding their 
lower edges in a straight line. A wedge 
(G) should be set between the 1-in. x 4- 
in. (E) and the l-in. x 4-in. (F) so that 
the guide (F) will be vertical. Two 
pieces of l-in. x 2-in. (B) are nailed to 
the frame (D) and to the l-in. x 4-in. 
(E) to keep the l-in. x 4-in. (E) from 
tipping outward from the wall, and a 
block (C) is used to prevent it from 
sliding down. 


Splicing a Gin-Pole. 
W HERE long gin-poles are used the 
difficulty of transporting them is 
often found to be quite & problem, es- 
pecially when it becomes necessary to 
haul them through narrow city streets. 
It is possible, however, to get around 
this difficulty by splicing the gin-pole, 


thus permitting it to be hauled in 
sections instead of in one piece. Of 
course, & spliced gin-pole is not as good 
as one made of a single stick, but where 
conditions make it necessary it may be 
spliced and used without fear of the 
splice giving way. 

The reinforcement at the joint (E) 
consists of four steel angles (C), one 
of whieh is set at each corner of the 
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gin-pole (A). In order to hold, these 
angles fast to the sides of the gin-pole 
a plate and bolt arrangement is used a8 
shown in the sketch. This is made UP 
of a plate (D) located at the joint (E), 
and two other plates (B) set close to the 
ends of the angles (C). The plate at the 
joint (E) has four bolts running through 
it, two on each side of the joint, but 
the other two sets of plates (B) have 
only two bolts (F) to hold them together. 

In splicing the gin-pole, the two seo 
tions should be laid on the ground and 
the steel angles (C) applied at the 
corners, Then the plates (B, D) and 
bolts (F) may be applied. 
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| — —- .  water.lines supplying three bathrooms, a wash room and s "s 

n laundry in this house increased the cost of the plumbing 7 dno [UA 

installation one hundred dollars. E EHE 

For less than qne-half of 1% of the building: cost he NES ME 

owner is protected against rust annoyance and pee ex- | eee : 5 

pense, as long as the house stands. VVV 
535 Write for booklet Brass Pipe for Wa CI ADS, SE Re 2 E 
| Service". It contains an authoritative discus- — C 


sion of pipe corrosion and tona ne costs. 


Tur AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 


New York, Chicago Co Mills and Factories: 
Boston, Philadelphia, Providence ANA ON oA Ansonia, Conn., Torrington, Conn. 
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BUILDING AGE and 
NATIONAL BUILDER 


On the Job with the Construction éditor 


SECTION HX 


Furring Concrete Walls 


N new houses, provisions may be made 
I for utilizing the basement. First, 
sleepers should be set in the basement 
floor in order that a finished wood floor 
may be laid; then the walls should be 
furred for use of plaster or wall board. 


This may be done as illustrated in the 
accompanying sketch. The furring is 
fastened to the wall at the juncture of 
the brick and concrete and then carried 
down to the floor. Here a base ground 
is used to hold the furring strips to- 
gether and keep them from spreading. 
If this base ground is toe-nailed to the 
sleepers the furring will be held firmly 
against the wall and there will be no 
chance for it to break loose at the bot- 
.tom. 


For The Housemover 


OUSEMOVING contractors and any- 
one else interested in housemoving 
will find here an idea which may well be 


followed. It has to do with 
holding. the friction-piece, 
© „ or the part of the house- 
. [4 moving arrangement which 

"- 3] -Dears on the rollers, fast to 
“the longitudinal timber 
8 which supports the struc- 
Puy ture which is being moved. 
* Ordinarily a 3"x12" is 
used as the friction piece, 
or roller board, and is 
placed between the longi- 
tudinal timbes and the rollers so that it 
engages the rollers as the building moves. 


Secure several pieces of strap iron, 
one-quarter inch thick, and about three 
inches wide. Make them long enough so 
that when they are bent at the edges as 
shown in the sketch they will form a 
lip at least two inches long. Split them 
at the ends, bending them in opposite 
directions on each side of the line. 

In order to do a good job, the ends 
should be split just far enough so that 
the lips can be bent up as required. 


A Lumber Hoist 


VERY up-to-date contraetor is in- 

terested in anything which will in- 
erease the profits on his job; that is the 
reason for the vast increase in use of 
contractor's equip- 
ment in the past few 
years. Builders are 
coming to realize 
more and more that 
money invested in 
the proper kind of 
equipment is money 


a 
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It consists of a 4"x4" vertical post 
(G) which supports a 27167 cross-arm 
(A) upon which two loose pulleys (D) 
are carried. 

The cross-arm which carries the loose 
pulleys is built up of.2 pieces of 27x6”, 
one on each side of the vertical post. 
Braces consisting of 2"x4" run from the 
post to the cross-arm and serve to stiffen 
it. The post has shoulders cut into it 
at the top in order that the cross-arm 
may have a firm bearing and thus help 
distribute the load in a more efficient 
fashion. These two members are fas- 
tened together by means of a single bolt 
(I) and a 1”x4” clamp block H) is 
used fo assist in making & tight job. 

In order to increase the capacity of 
the hoist the pulleys are not set at the 
mid-width of the cross-arm but are set 
above it. A block (C) at the top of the 
cross-arm (A) held to it with a cleat (J) 
acts as a guide for the hoist-line (E). 
A metal cleat runs across the tops of 
the block (C), thus preventing the ends 
of the cross-arm from spreading. The 
shaft for the loose pulleys (D) is carried 
in a metal saddle fastened to the inside 
face of the cross-arm. 


ice SE 


well spent, for noth- 
ing is so productive 
of a good return on 
money invested than 
a well-made piece of 
equipment. 

It sometimes hap- 
pens that some pieces 
of equipment are not 
available. Where a de- 
vice for lifting lum- 
ber is needed, the 
hoist shown here 
may be built in a 
short time. 
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SENT FREE 


Mail the Coupon for These Iwo Books and Blue Print Plans 


If you are in any building trade, we want to send you these 2 books and 
blue prints at our expense. One of these books contains a lesson in Plan 
Reading prepared by the Chicago Tech. experts; the other explains the 
Chicago Tech. method of training men by mail in the building trades 
for the jobs that pay the most money or for businesses of their own. 
All you have to do to get them is to mail the coupon. Don't send a penny. 


Get the Knowledge That Will 
Make You Worth More Money 


You may be as good a man as there is 
in the use of tools, but as long as you 
remain a workman you won't earn more 
than the wage scale. It isn't manual skill 
that puts a man in big pay class—it's tlie 
ability tc use his head that brings the 
fat pay ciieck or enables him to N in 
for himself." That has been proved over 
and over again by workmen who took 

Chicago Tech. training in the higher 
branches of building and are now fore- 
men, superintendents and contractors. 

J. B. Woodside of Oklahoma was a car- 
penter working for $6 a day when he 
took a course in training by mail at Chi- 
cago Technical College and was advanced 
to a foremanship in 2 months, became a 
superintendent 5 months later and then 
went into contracting. 

Carl Testroat of Iowa is another man 
who got into a successful contracting 
business through his training, as did J. G. 
Hart of West Virginia, and C. W. Busch 
of Kansas. 


Not only workmen have got ahead 
through this instruction but also con- 
tractors who were taking on small jobs 
because their exp-rience was limited. 
Chicago Tech. has taught them how to 
handle the big jobs that pay the moet 


money. 
Train by Mail 


Never before have there been such op- 
portunities as there are right now for 
men with expert knowledge of building. 
You can get ready for these big oppor- 
tunities if you will use some of your 
spare time to study at home under the 
direction of the Chicago Tech. experts. 
No time taken from your present work. 
Al this will be explained when we send 
you the free books and blue prints. 


Become a Building Expert 


Plan Reading. Every man who has 
got very far ahead in any building trade 
can read blue prints. No man can expect 


to be a first rate foreman or superin- 
tendent until he knows what every line 
on a plan means and how to lay out and 
direct work from the architect's plans. 
By the Chicago Tech. Method you quickly 
learn to read any plan as easily as you 
read these words. 

Estimating. Of course a man who 
wants to be a contractor or to hold a 
big job in a contracting organization 
must know how to figure costs of labor, 
material, and everything else that goes 
into any kind of building. The Chicago 
Tech. course covers every detail of this 
important branch—shows you just how 
it is done from actual blue print plans. 


Superintending. How to hire and di- 
rect men, how to keep track of every 
detail of construction as it on, how 
to get the work done in the least time 
at the lowest cost is also fully covered 


in the Chicago Tech. Builders’ Course. 


52m dex o ege in Architectural 
rafting for builders, taught by diu 
in Special 


cal men. These explained 
Catalog "D" sent on request. 


Mail This Coupon Today 


CHICAGO TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 


Dept. 1238, Chicago Tech. Bldg., 
118 East 26th Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me your Free Books and 
Prints for men in the Building Trades. 
postpaid to my address below. 


(Write or print name plainly.) 


CHICAGO TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


Dept. 1238, Chicago Tech. Building, 118 East 26 th Street, Chicago, lll. 
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A Kitchen Innovation 


ONVENIENCE and comfort are the 
goals towards which the progressive 
builder strives. Interest, therefore, at- 
taches to & new building device which 


simplifles the kitchen problem, saving 
steps, space, and much needless effort. 
This was the intent in the production of 
the ‘‘Cookitchen’’ manufactured by the 
Soper Sanitary Kitchen Cempany, of 
Detroit. 

The device eliminates the stove and 
sink, and makes it possible to combine 
kitchen and dining room and yet pre- 
serve a livable atmosphere. The illus- 
tration shows the artistic effect of in- 
stallation in the living room. The walls 
are of double layers of metal, with an air 
chamber sectionally lined with asbestos, 
making the cabinet fireproof. A cone- 
shaped dome carries away all odors and 
fumes through a large vent provided 
with a ventilator. 

A cooking plate occupies the front of 
the cabinet, and in the rear and at the 
sides are metal shelves and closets. Elec- 
tric wiring and lighting are installed. 


Concrete Auto-Mixer 


T HE profitable operation of your con- 
crete mixing equipment depends 
largely on the speed and economy with 
which you can move it from place to 
place, and dependable and economical 
power for its operation. The applica- 
tion of automobile power for handling 
and operating the mixer solves satisfac- 
torily and cheaply these two main 
problems. 

Where the power plant of the truck 
is available for the operation of the 
mixer, speed and convenience are as- 
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The truck can be driven right 
up to the job, and then a movement of 
the cluteh puts the mixer into operation 
with the same engine as the source of 
its power. 

An auto-mixer of this type has been 
devised by the Archer Iron Works, of 
Chicago, to be operated on & Ford truck. 
Simple equipment that is easily installed 
can be used on an old truck. A single 
lever gives complete control, and there 
&re no changes made on the chassis or 
motor. The loading skip is controlled 
by the same power take-off. The illus- 
tration shows the mixer mounted on the 
truck with the skip in loading position. 


A New Dishwasher 


STANDARD sized portable enam- 

el sink equipped with an auto- 
matic dishwashing device is a new 
product announced by the Walker 
Dishwasher Corporation, of Syracuse, 
N. Y. In place of the old sink, piled 
high with soiled dishes, a sanitary re- 
ceptaele is provided, as shown in the 
ilustration, in whieh the dishes are 
plaeed out of sight. 

The flat cover can be used as a 
drainboard when in place. The 
dishes are washed automatically at 
the touch of a button, with the swirl- 
ing hot water removing all trace of 
grease and food remains. The size 
is adjustable to 36 inches in height, 
42 inches long, and 22 inches deep. 
An extension cord and plug is fur- 


nished to fit any standard electrical 
outlet. 
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e New Materials and 
E > Equipment that Keep 


i Your Work Up to Date 


Tapestry Glass 
NEW sort of building and orna- 
mental glass has been produced by 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
through a slight variation in the process 
for manufacturing polished plate glass. 


Before the new glass was made avail- 
able it was tested directly by the main 
organization of the Pittsburgh company. 
Several installations were made in office 
buildings, stores, public buildings and 
religious edifices. 

The new glass, which has been called 
ce tapestry glass, differs from ordinary 
plate in having a slightly wrinkled, semi- 
opaque surface. It breaks up and diffuses 
light rays, spreading illumination even 
more than polished plate. Its chief use 
is in office partitions and doors, and in 
opaque but translucent screens. Designs 
can be etched, mitred or sand-blasted on 
it with excellent effect, the natural ap- 
pearance of the glass affording a fine 
background. 

A peculiar property is that, while the 
glass obscures the view of anything or 
anyone three or four feet away, 88 seen 
through an office door, when it is placed 
directly against an object, as against a 
framed painting, it is transparent. 

Tapestry glass is as thick, strong 
and heavy as plate. It adds beauty and 
dignity, and may be decorated to con- 
form to the architectural design. 
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winter 
roofing ! 


[^ most sections almost as much roofing can be done in 
winter as at any other season. 


There is no reason why your roofing business should 
entirely die out in the winter when you can take advan- 
tage of the good days and crowd in a lot of very interest- 
ing profit. 


Build-in-winter has become such an important move- 
ment for all branches of the building trades that commit- 
tees have been formed who have worked hard to put this 
idea across. 


We cannot speak with authority for all the varied 
branches of building. But we do know that roofing in 
winter is both practical and economical. 


The only things that stand between you and a brisk 
winter business are your customers' old-fashioned ideas 
that it can't be done. 


Many of our dealer and contractor friends have had 
remarkable success in overcoming these objections and 
keeping busy during the winter months. Upon request 
we will gladly give you the details of the methods used. 


ASBESTOS SHINGLES 
Make your first roof last 


Asbestos Shingle Department 
Roberts Avenue and Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN INSULATION COMPANY 


What's New 


A Gas Control Valve 


VALVE that can be used on any type 

of gas water heater for the purpose 

of lighting and turning off the gas from 

any part of the house is shown in the 

accompanying illustration. It is manu- 

factured by the Ever Ready Gas Heater 
Valve Company, of Detroit. 

The elimination 


going to the base- 
ment whenever 
the heater is to be 
lit or turned off is 
one of the fea- 
tures that make 
for convenience. 
Any number of 
controls may be 
operated indepen- 
dently of each 
other. By lifting 
the control ehain mounted on an indicat- 
ing panel the gas is turned on, and by 
lifting it again it is turned off, the posi- 
tion of the gas valve being shown on the 
indicating panel. 


Cedar Storage Chest 


MODERN built-in feature of the 
home that afford year-round pro- 
tection to valuable clothing and furs 
is the aromatic red cedar closet manu- 
factured by the Kilmoth Products Cor- 
poration, New York. It is constructed 
ready for installation in the home, 
apartment or hotel. 
The wood used in the 
has been pronounced by 
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States Department of Agriculture as pos- 
sessing exterminating effects on moths, 
eggs and larvae. 

On new construction it is applied di- 
rectly to the studdine of sidewalks and 


the floor joists o" ~3, eliminating 
the necessity fo r and base- 
boards. In hc ilt it may 
be applied d: laster. 


of the necessity of. 
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in Materials and Equipment 


New Joist Scales 


S INCE the practicability of the steel 
dome method of reinforced conerete 
construction can no longer be questioned 
for buildings of the ‘‘light occupancy’’ 
class, architects, engineers, and con- 
tractors find themselves working more 
and more frequently with floor plans 
involving long-span concrete joists. 

In the work on such plans, from the 
draftsman’s board to the contractor who 


is handling the reinforced concrete work, 
Milcor joist scales offer a convenient 
means of determining, at a glance, the 
number of steel domes required for 
various spans. 

The Milcor joist scale is a product of 
the engineering department of the Fire- 
proof Material Division of the Milwau- 
kee Corrugating Company. The scale 
may be applied to blue prints of Y$-ineh 
or 14-inch scale and will tell at a glance 
the correct number of steel domes needed 
for 5-inch joists spaced 25 inches center 
to center or 6-inch joists spaced 26 inches 
on centers. : 


Folding lroning Board 


HE built-in ironing board is one of 

the domestic conveniences that no 
builder should overlook in planning a 
house. The elimination of much of the 
drudgery connected with wash day will 
win the appreciation of the housewife, 
and will make the sale of the house 
easier, 

A folding ironing board built in a 
convenient cabinet ready for installation 
has been placed on the 
market by the National 
Mill & Lumber Company, 
New York City. It is 
furnished complete with 
doors and shelves, ready, 
to operate. Trim and 
hardware to suit are 
added by the builder. 

The board folds down 
instead of up, avoiding 
danger of its falling. It 
is four and a half feet 
long, with a folding sleeve 
board and an iron stand. 

Three shelves in the up- 
per part of the cabinet 
afford a convenient place 
for storing supplies. The 
full dimensions of the 
cabinet are 6 ft. 9 in. 
high, 14 inches wide and 
4 inches deep. 
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Movable Concrete Mixer 


N concreting lamp-post bases there 
is often time lost in moving the mixer 
from one set-up to the next, and getting 
ready to pour. In Chicago, the Eleetrie 


Contracting Company uses for this pur- 
pose a 14-S Marsh-Capron mixer with a 
drop-down power loader, mounted on a 
trailer, shown in the illustration. 


In order to be able to discharge con- 
erete right out of the mixer into dump 
bodies, the mixer was blocked up on the 
trailer. But, as shown, the drop-down 
power loader is filled directly from wheel- 
barrows on the ground. As is usual with 
power-loader operation, one complete 
bateh is assembled in the power-loader 
while the batch ahead is mixing. 

The mixing buckets in the drum handle 
the eonerete fast, and the discharge chute 
has a steep angle, so that an entire mixed 
bateh ean be discharged in 12 seconds 
under perfect control, without slopping. 

Except for the special mounting and 
drop-down power loader, the mixer is & 
standard Marsh-Capron machine with rail 
traeks for the main drum bearings, turn- 
ing on mine-car-wheel rollers. "The rail 
tracks take all the wear of the rollers, 
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is a miniature encyclepedia on 
first class home construction. 
Ic emphasizes why certain de- 
tails should be as described to 
reduce fire hazard, explains 
how to build to conserve heat 
in winter and keep cool in 
summer, and dwells on the 
points of workmanship that 
determine the real value, life 
and comfort of a home. 


Standards for r-.aterials and 
workmanship are completely 
established by accurate de- 
scriptions and illu:trations 
that anyone can understand. 
A questionnaire is included 
for those who are aboutto buy 
or sell, so that they may know 
or prove what a home should 
be and can measure the value 
of the one in question. 


Another page is a construc- 
tion chart, listing all parts of 
the house and the materials 
to use. Space is provided for 
builder and architect to certify 
that materials and workman- 
ship are as described. 


Thus, the Safeguard Policy 
provides a means of proving 
value. 


Heretofore, the only docu- 
ment that has been considered 
essential is the deed. But that 
proves only title to property. 


With the deed and the Safe- 
guard Policy you have a com- 
lete record of title and value. 
ey are equally important. 


Send $1 Today 


and receive the Safeguard 
Policy —the miniature encyclo- 
pedia on home building. You 
will readily see how you may 
record all of the materialsused 
and workmanship employed 
so that you have infallible 
evidence of value. Thus you 
insure resale. Order a supply 


today. 


Free Booklet 


This attractive booklet gives 
you complete information 
about the Master House Bu- 
reau, the Safeguard Policy, 
and materials of member com- 

anies and associations. Send 
for it today. 


Now You Can Prove Value 


new 


Give a Safeguard Policy with every home you build 


OW, with the Safeguard Policy, 

you have a greater sales feature 
than ever before. With it you can 
prove value—convince the buyer that 
your house is worth more but will soon 
save the “difference.” 


With the Safeguard Policy you can 
certify every material used and describe 
the methods employed. 

You can show why depreciation of 


the house will not eat up increase in 
land value. 


You can show why it is fire-safe, easy 
to heat and sure to be cool in summer. 


And you can do it, not alone by your 
own statements but by using the impar- 


tial standards described in the Policy to 
prove each and every point. 


You can say to the prospect and certify 
in the Policy—“Here is what the Master 
House Bureau says about footings and 
drainage: Our work meets their speci- 
fication completely.” 

All doubt is removed—confidence 
is established—the sale is more quickly 
completed. 

Get the free booklet that tells all 
about the Policy, the work of the Bu- 
reau, its purpose, and how it helps you. 

Or, if you already “see the light,” pin 
a dollar to the coupon and receive the 
Policy and booklet. Give a Safeguard 
Policy with every home you build. 
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Thausands welcome this 


service to Home Owners 


THE MASIER HOUSE BUREAU 


An organisation, supported by 
associations and manufacturers, 
impartially serving home own- 


ers in building permanent 
homes 


—— — — — 


INCORPORATED 


The Master House Bureau, 2173 Cleveland Discount Bldg., Cleveland E 

™ Enclosed please find $1.00 for Safeguard Policy and free descriptive booklet. 4 2173 Cleveland Discount 
C) Send free booklet describing Master House Bureau service and Policy. | Building 

Name City and State! —ũ i ^C' land, Ohio 

Street Address — SS SS SS SS (i 


Preparing Quantity Surveys 


(Continued from page 148) 


eration have not been in vain. The 
result of this work is that Quantity 
Survey Bureaus, as I stated before, 
have been started in many sections 
of the country, and most of them are 
being operated by contractors’ or- 
ganizations. 

Of course, we fully realize that 
Quantity Surveys should come from 
the architects and engineers, but 
that day is still in the future, and, 
consequently, we have done the next 
best thing, to assure the elimination 
of error, in the most practicable de- 
gree possible, by establishing our 
own bureaus for the contractor's 
benefit. Architects are daily becom- 
ing more impressed. 

Many skepties have charged that 
Quantity Surveys would have a ten- 
deney to make new contractors. We 
differ greatly from this idea and 
eounter that it makes better con- 
traetors of those who are already 
engaged in this business, because of 
the fact that the detailed items are 
more fully covered by a survey. A 
survey is but one phase of the con- 
tracting business. Any man who 
would have gumption or initiative 
to use a survey of quantities as an 
excuse to enter into the contracting 
field, would do so on any other pre- 
text. That type of contractor 
would not long be in competition. 
He would soon be separated from 
his money. In our association we 
circumvent this possibility by re- 
quiring that an applicant must be 
engaged in the contracting business 
continually for at least two years 
previous to applying for member- 
ship. 


N no other business does the ele- 

ment of guess and gamble, and 
the chance for an error, exist as it 
does in ours. The manufacturer has 
constant repetition of the same proc- 
esses, under the same conditions. 
without interference by weather or 
climatic conditions. He can obtain 
his costs in detail in an easy man- 
ner. In addition to this he does not 
have any difficulty interpreting the 
specifications and blueprints, be- 
cause he generally writes his own. 

Considerable of the guess, gam- 
ble, litigation, m! erpretation of 


plans, specific: orials, ete., 
will be elim' we have 
reached the ve strive. 

A more r of co- 


operation — and pleasanter — and 
more congenial atmosphere will pre- 
vail when we know that surveys will 
accompany the plans and specifica- 
tions. Even at the present time 
guaranteed quantities have been 
furnished with certain building 
projects in some communities. 

We do not, at this time, recom- 
mend the guarantee of the survey in 
the event of it being furnished by 
the architect or engineer, but in- 
stead we recommend the use of it as 
a check against error. Let us not 
cross the bridge until we get to it, 
and eventually with all the material 
which has been gathered, it will 
shape its own destiny. We sincerely 
believe the task of preparing quan- 
tities is a part of the architect’s 
duty, and it could be done more eco- 
nomically in the architect’s office by 
the draftsman making the plans, be- 
cause he would be more familiar 
with the items entering into the 
structure. Let it be our aim to im- 
part the knowledge which we have 
gained through our experience to 
the architects and engineers for the 
purpose of helping them, and time 


will bring to the contractors guar- 


anteed quantities from the archi- 
tects. 


LLOW me to digress for a mo- 

ment from the subject to one 
that is very much akin to Quantity 
Survey. That is the subject of in- 
complete plans and specifications. 
One of the worst abuses that are 
heaped upon the contractors are a 
set of plans and specifications that 
leaves much to the imagination. A 
contractor is asked to guess what 
the architect or engineer has in 
mind and then guess what it 
will cost to complete this mind 
picture, and after he has put 
his guess on paper and accompanied 
his guess with a certified check, he 
then finds out that the designer had 
something entirely different in 
mind, and it is up to the contractor 
to go through. 

In this connection, I desire to 
read three paragraphs from an ar- 
ticle by E. L. Harrison, an archi- 
tect, appearing in a recent issue of 
the Members’ Service Magazine of 
the Memphis Chapter of the Asso- 
eiated General Contraetors. These 
paragraphs read as follows: 

We believe the time will come 
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when contractors will require a 
clear idea of the building require- 
ments before bidding on work. 

The first step in awarding a fair 
contract for building construction ts 
the furnishing of a complete and 
definite set of plans or drawings 
supplemented by a concise and com- 
prehensive speeification. Probably 
more disputes have arisen between 
owner, architect and contractor 
through ambiguity of plans and 
specifications than any other single 
cause. 

It is very easy for the architect 
whose office is crowded with ‘rush 
work’ to turn out a half finished set 
of plans and specifications, but it is 
not so easy for the builders to guess 
what the architect will require built 
into the job afterward. We believe 
the time will come when contractors 
will require a clear idea of the build- 
ing requirements before bidding on 
work. 


ORE concerted action is 
necessary, and the existing 
associations should demand the 
elimination of incomplete plans and 
specifications, which leave too much 
to the imagination and forces the 
contractors to assume ‘responsibil- 
ities which are positively a direct 
obligation and duty of the archi- 
tect and engineer. 
Rapid closing of bids must be dis- 
coztinued, because this causes great 


haste, mistakes, oversights and mis- 


interpretations. 

A very large percentage of plans 
are improperly drawn, with views 
and sections shown helter skelter, 
any old way, dimension lines placed 
incorrectly and pencil drawings 
made so feeble and to such small 
scales which not only have a ten- 
dency toward error, but will eventu- 
ally paralyze the optic nerve of the 
person taking off the quantities. 

If, through the combined effort 
and co-operation of the construction 
industry, architects and engineers 
will eventually establish their own 
Survey Bureaus, either furnishing 
surveys individually or from a cen- 
tralized bureau maintained by them 
(and this is rightfully a part of 
their work as representatives of the 
owner), it will resolve itself into 
benefits and elimination of hazards 
to the contractor, and the result will 
be clear plans and specifications, 
elimination of confusion, removing 
the element of doubt and misinter- 
pretation, reducing the contractor’s 
risk and gamble, and, all points con- 

(Please turn to page 170) 
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Housline is now 
packed in rolls. 
Convenient to 
handle and easy 
to apply. 


INSULATION 
BRAKE LININGS 

ROOFINGS 
PACKINGS 


e Liter 


gn HOUSLINE is 
now being advertised nationally. 
Never before has a building insulation 
been brought before the public in such 
a prominent way. 


We have a firm belief that this ad- 
vertising will help you. We aretelling 
your prospects what Housline is—how 
much fuel it saves—and why Johns- 
Manville Housline is the most efficient 
on the market. 


Houses that are lined with Housline 
can be sold easier and at a higher 
price, justly, because such a house will 
be more comfortable and need less 
fuel to keep it so. 


For the benefit of building supply 
dealers we are telling their prospects 
of new uses for Housline in old 
houses in the attic, underneath new 
roofs and in garages. 


"This advertising will begin the sales- 
manship which you can finish with 
the aid of dealer helps with which we 
will very gladly furnish you. 


Send for our book which contains the 
story of the biggest sales campaign 
that a house insulation ever had. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Incorporated 
292 Madison Avenue at 41st Street, New York City 


Branches in 62 Large Cite: 


For Canada: Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
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Preparing Quantity Surveys 


(Continued from page 168) 


sidered, a clear understanding, be- 
ginning with a Survey Department 
all the way down the line to every 
man on the job—and the final result 
will be a responsibility properly 
placed, which will reflect itself with 
a substantial saving to the owner. 
We believe that every effort should 
be put forth to try and remedy 
these conditions. From every side 
and angle, from the general con- 
tractor, down to the smallest sub- 
contractor, comes the plea and cry 
for more complete drawings and 
specifications. 


HERE is a great stumbling 

block here, which should be 
removed, and from all phases 
of this magnificent industry comes 
a reiteration from those en- 
gaged in it, to eliminate the 
gamble from it. There is a great 
danger from plans and specifica- 
tions which are incomplete. Im- 
agination as to their intent leads to 
misinterpretation, and in conse- 
quence thereof the difficulties and 
obstacles which the contractors must 
meet. It is certain that more dis- 
putes, ill feeling and legal entangle- 
ments have arisen from this source 
in the building business than from 
any other. 

Being compelled to exercise haste, 
in figuring a set of plans which are 
incomplete,something of importance 
may be omitted, and the architect 
will give his owner a cheap job. In- 
cidentally, he may feel, perhaps, 
that he has saved the owner some 
money. This may be true, but it 
was done at the expense and sacri- 
fice of the contractor. 

For such reasons and perform- 
ances, it is manifest there should be, 
and must be, a closer co-operation 
between the architect and the con- 
tractor. 

Ideals and ethics of architects and 
contractors have been set up to 
maintain the highest standards in 
their individual profession, and 
through these ideals and standards 
should come the elimination of ex- 
isting evils. 

I cannot refrain from again call- 
ing attention to plans which are 
drawn to such small scale, or are 
blueprinted so poorly, that it is im- 
possible at times to arrive at an in- 
telligent understanding of a con- 
struction project. Undoubtedly, it 
is the purpose of the architect to 


save money on blueprints and some 
expense in drawings, and judging 
from my own experience, it 18 a 
question whether, after all, this is 
really accomplished. A draftsman 
in making a drawing to such a scale 
mentioned easily becomes confused, 
and the result is that in many in- 
stances he is unable to read his own 
drawings. 

We should all of us strive to cor- 
rect these faults. It is my conten- 
tion that if these corrections are 
made in the building industry ; and, 
as the drawings are the very.essence, 
the very foundation of a building 
project; if they are correctly and 
clearly drawn, it will eliminate a 
great deal of the hazard and danger 
which the contractor must contend 
with, and with clear drawings it 
naturally follows that the specifica- 
tions will in themselves be clear. 


LEAR plans and specifications 

are the shortest route for sav- 
ing of time and money. If 
this fact can be driven home 
to the architect. and the engi- 
neer, he will effect a consider- 
able saving to the owner. The cost 
of blueprinting will be less, for the 
reason that the plans will be figured 
in the shortest space of time and 


consequently fewer sets of plans 


will be required. Confusion will be 
eliminated and the element of doubt 
will not exist. The causes for mis- 
interpretation will be entirely re- 
moved and all points considered the 
result will be a clear understanding 
all the way down the line. 


QUANTITY survey 

places all Contractors 
on the same basis which is a 
definite one, from which they 
may price or determine the 
proper cost of the work. 
Each individual item or cost 
as set out in such quantity 
survey should be a basis of 
determining the proper cost 
of extra work desired by the 
Owner as well as a basis for 
credits on account of omis- 
sions; it also has the added 
advantage of enabling con- 
tractors to audit and pre- 
pare monthly statements, 
progress reports, etc, 
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It is only through clear plans and 
legible and intelligent specifications 
that a correct survey of quantities 
can be made and it is only through 
a correct survey that the owner, 
whom we are all supposed to serve, 
can get real competition. 

We believe that the time is ripe 
to call a meeting of the Contractors’ 
Bureaus of Survey affliated with 
the Associated General Contractors 
of America. This will enable the 
various bureaus now operating to 
exchange ideas and eventually es- 
tablish a uniform method of opera- 
tion. 


Other purposes that might be 
served through a joint meeting of 
these various bureaus would be as 
follows: 

To assimilate the data at hand in 
order that the bureaus of the Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of 
America may obtain the best com- 
bined thought existing. 

To .standardize the method of 
take-off to a uniform degree if pos- 
sible. 

To constructively criticize delin- 
eations of architects and engineers, 
etc., in order to insure better plans 
and specifications. 

To establish if possible a uniform 
set of estimating rules, preferably 
based on net quantities. 

To endeavor to obtain better 
plans and specifications through the 
American Institute of Architects, 
asking their co-operation in this 
respect. 


ANY errors now occur and 

considerable time is consumed 
in taking off of drawings, on ae 
count of delineations, whieh are 1n- 
correctly drawn and poorly dimen- 
sioned. 

To forward the results and crit- 
ieisms to the local chapters of the 
Ameriean Institute of Architects, 
for the purpose of broadcasting it to 
local architects affiliated with them. 

Elimination of poor pencil draw- 
ings. 

A united effort of the Survey Bu- 
reaus which are now being operate 
by members of the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America 
have a tendency. to establish 8 
eloser and better relationship be- 
tween the several units that make 
up the National Association. 

In conclusion let me again fe- 
mind you, that, financially, our ex- 
perienees in Quantity Surveys have 
been successful, and that financial 
success is one of the strongest ties 
that can exist in chapter work. 
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The cycle of a new year is rushing towards us, 
and to garner the fruits of 1925—we must make 
preparations. 


The first step with builders who fully appreciate the 

importance of good garage door hardware is to stock 

up with the NATIONAL Nos. 805 and 806 SETS. 

Experience has taught present users that for an easy 
Nos operating, weathertight job, there is no equal. 


Hanger operates on a swivel, turning on track with abso- 


805 and 806 | lute freedom; doors move without friction on overhead 


rollers; and the single door opens for convenient access 
without disturbing the other two. What more? 


Get the full details from our Garage booklet. 
Write today. 


NATIONAL MFG. CO., STERLING, ILL. 
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Asphalt Shingles of double thickness 
that insure a tight snug roof with at- 
tractive shadow lines are described in an 
ilustrated catalog in colors issued by the 
Beckman-Dawson Roofing Co. 111 West 
Jaekson Blvd., Chicago. 


Stained Shingles for the walls and 
roof of the cottage give an artistic ef- 
fect when done in harmonious colors. 
Shingles that add artistic charm to 
durability and economy are described by 
the Weatherbest Stained Shingle Co., 
145 Main St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Concealed Beds may be installed dur- 
ing the winter period when indoor work 
can be profitably engaged in. Excellent 
talking points for the builder soliciting 
such work are found in ‘‘Landing the 
Job,’’ a booklet issued by the Concealed 


Bed Corporation, 434 Garland Bldg., Chi- 
cago. 


Stair Treads do much to prevent acci- 
dents, and all stairs should be 80 
equipped. An anti-slip tread equipped 
with safety grooves is described by the 
Safety Stair Tread Co., Wooster, Ohio, 


in a booklet accompanied by blue prints 
of installation. 


Saw Tools for the filing and setting of 
all kinds of saws are a necessary adjunct 
of the mechanical department of the 
progressive builder. An automatic de- 
vice for this purpose is described by the 
Foley Saw Tool Co., 912 E. Lake St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Tool Brands for implements and equip- 
ment are indespensable to the contractor 
as a means of protecting his property. 
A branding iron designed for the build- 
ing trades is described in a circular of 
the Everhot Mfg. Co., Maywood, Ill. 


Steel Cabinets for the kitchen, pantry, 
bathroom and for other household pur- 
poses, finished in enamel and furnished 
with nickel plated hinges and latches are 
described in a booklet of the Majestic 


Steel Cabinet Co., 4209 Belle Plaine Ave., 
Chicago. 


Sash Chain should be strong, rust-proof 
and noiseless in order to give maximum 
service under daily usage. A chain of 
special link construction is described in 
the Hodell booklet issued by the Chain 
Products Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mechanics’ Bench Saws and other 
machinery for the shop are illustrated 


in a booklet issued by Paul J. Devitt, 


1101 South Second St., Philadelphia. 
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Plumbing Fixtures that are exposed 
should be caleulated to please the eye of 
the purchaser of a house, and should also 
be a permanent improvement. Plumbing 
supplies of all kinds are described in a 


catalog of the Bridgeport Brass Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Insurance of the quality and work- 
manship of a house is a novel idea and 
one that will appeal] to prospective own- 
ers, Safeguard policies are being writ- 
ten by the Master House Bureau, 2173 
Cleveland Discount Bldg., Cleveland, for 
builders and architects. 


Steel Windows are being used more and 
more in residence construction. A type 
equipped with hardware ready to be in- 
stalled is described in an illustrated 
booklet of the Detroit Steel Products Co., 
2252 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit. 


Mortar should be free and smooth so 
that joints of every type can be struck 
easily, quickly and economically. Brix- 
ment mortar which requires no lime and 
no slaking and sets quickly is described 
in circulars of the Louisville Cement Co., 
Speed Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


Zinc Roofing has proved its perma- 
nence on every type of building from 
the finest residence to the humble fac- 
tory shed. A complete description of 
zine roofing, together with conductor 
pipe, gutters, ete., is contained in an 
illustrated booklet issued by the New 


Jersey Zinc Co., 160 Front St, DPN 2, 
New York City. 


HE best that human in- 

genuity can devise and 
money can buy ts none too good 
for your shop and job. If you 
are to hold the confidence of 
your clients, you must serve 
them in the latest and most 
modern way. All of the up-to- 
date features of modern bwild- 
ing will be found described in 
these pages. Send for the cata- 
logs now in order to have a 
complete list on file for your 
next client. Mail your request 
direct to the manufacturer or 
to this department of Butp- 
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Heating Comfort is one of the out- 
Standing points that the purchaser looks 
for in buying a home. A heat regulator 
that keeps the room at an even, healthful 
temperature is described in a catalog of 
the Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co., 405 
E. 28th St., Minneapolis. 


Lime that works well under the trowel 
and gives an increase of coverage will 
produce a materia] saving for the builder. 
A large percent of magnesium in the 
product of the William L. Urschel Lime & 
Stone Co., Toledo, O., is a factor in se- 
euring this result. 


Composition Shingles that are double- 
locked and will not curl, which are 
economical and easy to lay, and which 
come in various colors are described in a 


catalog of the Ford Roofing Products Co., 


535 South Franklin St., Chicago. 


Ingot Iron for roofing and construc- 
tion purposes should have a long life in 
active service. An illustrated booklet of 
the Ameriean Rolling Mills Co., Middle- 
town, O., attractively describes a sheet 
iron product that will be of interest. 


Interior Woodwork goes a long way to 
make the finished house a credit to the 
builder. A catalog that describes trim 
and mouldings of all sorts, cabinet work, 
stair parts, doors and windows, 18 issued 


by the Curtis Companies Service Bureau, 
Clinton, Iowa. 


Casement Hardware which relieves the 
strain on the equipment of the window 
will give increased service. Such a de- 
vice for hanging windows is illustrated 
in a catalog of the Vincent-Whitney Co. 
365 Market Sa., San Francisco, and 444 
Massachusetts Trust Bldg., Boston. 


Built-in Clothes Closets that economize 
space add to the desirability of a house 
and prove a large factor in saving er 
pense. Such a device is described in & 
booklet of the Knape & Vogt Mfg. Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


A Construction Unit suitable for the 
framework of any type of building, of 
maximum strength and convenience 1n 
handling is described in a catalog illus 
trated with many buildings already 
erected, issued by the W. E. Dunn Mfg. 
Co., 700 W. 23rd St., Holland, Mich. 


Scaffold Brackets increase your margin 
of profit by saving time, lumber and 
money. Brackets for all purposes are 
described in a catalog of the Elite Mfg- 
Co., Dept. B. A., Ashland, Ohio. 
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"Inside the Screen 


Casement 
Window | 


Operators 


Win-Dor Cottage Operator. 
Style No. 1—Galvanized. Entire sur- 
face may be painted without gum- 
ming mechanism. 
Style No. 14—Has a brass guide 
channel for any plated finish. 


ERE, at last, is a really simple, 

inexpensive casement operator. 
One that works from inside the screen. 
One adaptable to either steel or wood 
sash. 


No bothersome or costly cut outs when 
installing. Can be put on the last thing. 


No ratchets. No gears. No anything 
to stick or get out of order. Locks auto- 
matically. Handle detachable. 


And remember—it works inside the 
screen. 


Send for circular and prices. With our 
reply we'll include booklet called: 
“Things You Ought to Know About 
Casement Windows.” 


n-Dor 


* 
Ca e — 


Detachable handle slipped into place 
and window swung partly open. 
The moment the downward pressure 
on the handle is stopped, the arm at 
once automatically locks itself. 


Jetter: 
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For the finest jobs this No. 24 
with countersunk sill plate and 
detachable handle is the thing. 
Works on exactly same prin- 
ciple as the Cottage Operator. 


The Casement Hardware Co 


250 Pelouze Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Metal Weatherstrips result in a de- 
ereased consumption of fuel, greater 
comfort and less dirt and noise. This 
permanent and paying improvement is 
described in a catalog of the Federal 


Metal Weatherstrip Co., 1242 Fullerton 
Ave., Chicago. 


A Gas Producer that by a simple 
process will provide gas fuel for the 
suburban home with no smoke or odor 
and at little expense is described in a 
catalog of the American Heating & 
Lighting Co., Morenci, Mich. 


Structural Iron for the garage or store 
front presents an engineering problem 
that should not be left to chance. The 
proper use and design of this material 
for all purposes is detailed in a booklet 


of the International Steel & Iron Co., 
Evansville, Ind. 


Cement for use in mortar or for 
masonry should be able to withstand cold. 
A product that meets this requirement 
is described in the literature of the 


Kosmos Portland Cement Co., Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


Gas Ranges are being specified with 
increasing frequency for apartments. A 
description of a gas range that meets all 
requirements for this type and other 
kinds of buildings is contained in an 
illustrated booklet of the A-B Stove Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


A Handbook on ‘‘Estimating Building 
Costs, Specification and Contract Writ- 
ing" that should be in the hands of 
every builder is published by the Inter- 


national Correspondonce Schools, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 


Lumber and Millwork to meet every 
need of the builder is listed in a series 
of folders issued by the A. T. Stearns 
Lumber Co., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


Heating Plants of all description, from 
the pipeless to three run floor or wall 
registers are illustrated in a booklet of 


the Bovee Furnace Works, 160 West 8th 
St., Waterloo, Iowa. 


Contractors’ Textbooks, including 
‘í Building Estimators’ Reference Book"? 
and Vest Pocket Estimator," are is- 
sued in new form by Frank R. Walker 
Co., 536 C Lakeshore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


Asphalt Shingles that eombine beauty 
and durability provide a first elass roor 
covering from all points of view. An 
asphalt produet of this kind is depicted 
in an allustrated catalog of the I. M. 
Reynolds Shingle Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich 


Woodworking Machinery speeds up 
construction and is today saving money 
on hundreds of jobs. The use of a port- 
able varietv woodworker is deseribed by 
the American Saw Mill Machinery Co., 
1361 Hudson Terminal Bldg., 
York City. 


New 


Text Books for the carpenter or builder 
who wants to keep abreast of the latest 
developments of the game are a ne- 
eessity. A five volume set on ‘‘Carpen- 
try and Construction?! is issued by the 


American Technical Society, Dept. G, 840, 
Chicago. 


Kitchen Units to be used as a break- 
fast room, closet or cupboard or for 
other domestie purposes are described 
in articles and blue prints prepared by 
the Wasmuth-Endico.t Co., 1911 Snow- 
den St., Andrews, Ind. | 


Concrete Surfacing is an important 
item in the finish of the concrete struc- 
ture, and a device that is electrically 
operated is described by the Concrete 


Surfacing Machinery Co., 4669 Spring 
Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


Concrete Machinery provides a saving 
by economy of time and labor. Con- 
crete block machinery, mixers, etc., are 
illustrated in a catalog of the J. B. Foote 


Foundry Co., 26 Front St., Frederick- 
town, Q. 


Tools for the big and small job, for 
the plant and for the field, including a 
new angle gage, dial bench and rolling 
mill gages, ete., are described in a new 
booklet issued by the L. S. Starrett Com- 
pany of Athol, Mass. 


Rubber Flooring that will harmonize 
with any color scheme and can be fur- 
nished in marble, granite or rug effects 
are described in a new illustrated catalog 
issued by the Stedman Products Com- 
pany, of South Braintree, Mass. 


Concrete Mixers that are easily moved 
about afford a saving for the contractor. 
A catalog of the T. L. Smith Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., described a mixer of 


sturdy proportions of special value on 
foundation work. 


Roofing that is convenient to work 
with and economieal in initial and final 
cost is deseribed in a catalog devoted to 
the Unit-shingle roof, issued by the 


Ruberoid Company, 95 Madison Ave., 
New York. 


Magnesite Stucco commends itself to 
the builder of homes by its flexibility 
and its practical advantages of being 
fire-resisting and damp proof. An illus- 
trated booklet on this material is issued 


by the Roebond Company, Van Wert, 
Ohio. 


Steel Stamps for marking machinery 
and appliances are a valuable means of 
protection. A list of stamps, stencils, 
cement markers, metal checks and other 
protective devices are described by the 


R. D. Swisher Mfg. Co., 411 S. Clinton St., 
Chieago. 


Woodworking Tools and details of 
shop and job appliances are completely 
described in a new catalog of the Parks 
Ball Bearing Machine Co., Station A, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Dimension and Flooring Lumber is an 
item to be scrutinized by the contractor 
for the best in wear and wisest in eco- 
nomy. A descriptive booklet of many 
points of interest in buying lumber is to 


be had from the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Alundum Floors have non-slip surfaces 
that make them valuable for public 
buildings, restaurants, and the kitchen 
and bathroom. An illustrated booklet 
presenting many types of this floor con- 


struction is issued by the Norton Com- 


pany, Worcester, Mass. 


Electric Devices in increased number 
should be installed by every progressive 
builder for convenience and economy. 
An illustrated catalog issued by Harvey 
Hubbell, Ine., Bridgeport, Conn., contains 
many valuable suggestions for wiring 
and the use of sockets. 


Built-in Ironing Boards will prove one 
of the most highly appreciated con- 
veniences by the person whose opinion 
counts the most—the housewife. A cab- 
inet ironing board that will help sell 
houses is described in a folder of the 


National Mill & Lumber Co., 2 Rector 
St., New York. 


House Moving is a profitable under- 
taking, and with the necessary equip. 
ment many old houses that would other- 
wise be torn down can be salvaged by 
the enterprising contractor. Trucks and 
eapstans fitted specially for this work 
are illustrated in Catalog E of the La 
Plant-Choate Manufacturing Co., 3025 
First Ave., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Cedar Chests are an adjunct to every 
home, and where a real cedar closet 18 
built into the house, the sale is en- 
hanced as far as the careful housewife 
is concerned. Cedar closets that possess 
moth preventive properties are offered 
by the Kilmoth Produets Corporation, 50 
B, Union Square, New York City. 


Truck Tires should receive careful 
tests from the contractor who makes à 
study of his business, for saving on mile- 
age and endurance will run to a consid- 
erable item during the course of a year 
where much hauling is done. A descrip- 
tion of the product of the Fisk Tire Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., will repay reading. 


Asbestos Roofing Slate serves the pur- 
poses of permanence, beauty and econ- 
omy which every contractor strives to 
attain in putting up his homes. An as- 
bestos roofing that comes in attractive 
patterns and in unfadable colors 1s de- 
picted in a catalog of the Batcheller- 


McConnel Company, 66 Beaver St., New 
York. 


Insulation of the home should receive 
attention at this time with cold weather 
coming on. Houses warmed in this way 
show a saving in the coal bill and provide 
a safe, dry place to live. A description 
of a scientific insulator that forms 4 
real underwear for the house is found in 


a booklet of the Samuel Cabot Co., Bos 
ton, Mass. 
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Mr. Sales Manager 


Architects, Builders and Approximately 100,000 Potential Home Builders Visit 
Each of Our Annual Licensed 


**QWN YOUR HOME" EXPOSITIONS 


To See Types of Construction, Compare and Select Materials and Equipment 
for Building Homes 


Y OUR BEST SALESMAN SHOULD BE THERE TO SHOW 


YOUR PRODUCT ALONG WITH OTHER HIGH CLASS 
STRICTLY RELEVANT EXHIBITS 


BOOK NOW FOR THE NATIONAL CIRCUIT 


"wu. CHICAGO MARCH 21st to 28th . . . . COLISEUM 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 111 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD 


SEVENTH NEW YORK APRIL 18th to 25th . . . 69th REG. ARMORY 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 512 FIFTH AVENUE 


annuaL PHILADELPHIA MAY 9th to 16th . . . COMMERCIAL MUSEUM 


. PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 1321 WALNUT STREET 


reti BUFFALO MAY 30th to JUNE 6th-BROADWAY AUDITORIUM 


BUFFALO OFFICE: 134 FRANKLIN STREET 


PERSONAL SUPERVISION OF ` 


ROBERT H. SEXTON, Managing Director 
| 512 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


These Licensed Expositions are conducted under a Code of Ethics set up by the National 

Association of Real Estate Boards, with the approval and co-operation of over forty national 

building trade associations. Official classification covering eligible exhibits adopted by each 

division of the building industry, and under supervision of representative Exhibit Com- 
mittees, insures character and quality of Exposition. 


Details of National Plan for Licensed Expositions Sent on Regt 


Painting and Decorating Wall Board 


(Continued from page 154) 


Two eoats of white lead paint, fol- 
lowed by two eoats of enamel paint, 
whieh may be rubbed to a dull fin- 
ish or left in the full gloss will give 
an excellent appearance. 

Wall board made to look like 
some hardwood may be coated with 
light shellae and then varnished, one 
coat of each. Also a wax finish looks 
well on this work. 

Glazing looks well on. wall board 
work, whether it be Tiffany or just 
the ordinary seumbling. For such 
work as glazing or seumbling the 
surfaee must be solid and smooth. 
The paint for the foundation is made 
of white lead, thinned with boiled 
oil two-thirds, or raw oil containing 
driers, and one-third turpentine. 

The color must be such as will 
best show up the glaze colors, though 
some decorators say no matter what 
the glaze, let your ground be a buff. 
Stipple the lead coats as you apply 
or before the paint sets too much. 
A buff is made from yellow chrome, 
rather than from yellow ochre, 
which does not give a clear tone. 

For Tiffany work use the follow- 
ing colors: Brown: raw and burnt 
umber, raw and burnt sienna, Van- 
dyke. Red: American vermilion, 
rose pink, rose lake, Turkey red lake. 
Yellow yellow lake, Dutch pink, or- 
ange chrome. Green: medium, light 
and dark chrome green, verdigris. 


r 


A Novel Building 

at Quaint Resort 

in Copenhagen 
longer alone in its monop- 


l oly of the bizarre in archi- 
tectural style. From far-off 


HE United States is no 


Blue: Prussian, ultramarine and 
cobalt blue. White: zine oxide white. 

Color is mixed with a glazing 
liquid composed of two-thirds tur- 
pentine and one-third raw oil, with 
driers. The colors are placed on a 
palette, few or many, as you wish, 
but there should be enough to form 
a perfect color harmony. First ap- 
ply a coat of transparent color, 
which let dry; than dab on the col- 
ors well arranged as to color and 
harmony. . 

Use a soft muslin pad, giving it a 
twist as you dab. After the spots 
have been made the colors are to 
be softly blended into each other. 
The idea is to get a surface of softly 
blended colors such as the idea sug- 
gests, the rays of sunlight stream- 
ing through stained glass windows 
on to the walls of a room. 

If the finished work shows some 
flat spots it will be because of an- 
imperfect wall surface, too much 
suction. This is why we caution care 
in preparing the wall. Stop all suc- 
tion. The flat places will have to be 
touched up with the glazing liquid. 
Again, there may be spots that show 
up glossy; such can be removed by 
coating with wax. 

One of the best things to do when 
done is to apply a coat of cooked 
starch, which will make the entire 
surface appear uniformly flat. Some 


Denmark comes the news that en- MET |^ 4 


terprising promotors there have 
achieved a new departure in 
building that threatens to rival 
the most unique and novel that 
America has been able to orig- 
inate. 


The illustrat: shows a new | 


resort in C n known as 
Beerbott! building is 
construc ape of an 
immen: ith a large 


pavili: 
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prefer to use a coat of varnish made 
thin with turpentine or benzine. 

There is also the two and three- 
color graze effects, and also the grad- 
uated blend finish, all giving very 
handsome effects when properly 
done, though involving considerable 
work. As their names imply the ef- 
fect is produced by using two or 
three colors in the first two in- 
stances, while the other is effected 
by carefully blending a series of 
color bands, which begin dark at the 
bottom and end very light at the 
top, all the bands agreeing in color 
harmony. This is quite different in 
effects from the other forms of color 
glazing. 

Wainscotings are sometimes done 
with seumbling or glaze colors. First 
there is a wall paper material on 
the wainscoting, with variously 
rough surface, that may be either 
some geometrical pattern, or a plain 
roughness of some description. 

The surface is coated with a cer- 


‘tain shade of color, as pale yellow 


or tan, and when dry it is seumbled 
over with a transparent color, say, 
raw umber, with wiping out here 
and there, making an antique effect. 
very rich and distinctive. 

In two-color work there are but 
two colors used, as the name indi- 
cates, the first being the ground 
color, upon which is laid the glaze 
color. Upon this is dabbed the va- 
rious pure colors desired, using the 
stippler, a wad, and a bit of 
crumpled paper over all. 


The Beerbottle 
INN 


The neck of the bottle forms 
a tower in which winding stairs 
are placed up which the curious 
guests mount to obtain a view of 
the city from the cork. 

The cork is fitted up as a 
special dining room, with glass 
sides and a seating capacity for 
eight persons. From this point 
of elevation, visitors can enjoy a 
wide-spread panorama, while re- 
galing themselves on the best of 
Danish beverages. 

The pavilion below is fitted up 
as a general dining room, and the 
novelty of the building has at- 
tracted a large patronage of 
euriosity-seekers. 
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Again Science Makes— 


A Quality Revision Upward 
A Price Revision Downward 


Today we ride in automobiles which for 


$1,000 give us far more in actual service than 
cars that formerly cost us $3,000. Today we 
pay less for electric current because electrical 
science has provided better devices for its use, 
and now in the paint industry, science has 
again improved quality and reduced prices. 


This ‘Time the “White House” Builder Profits 


Science has produced a better white paint at a 
lower price. It’s Zincolith, a startling new discovery. 
By the use of new materials, new formulas and new 
processes, by a perfect balance of pigments ground 
in pure linseed oil a better white paint has been pro- 
duced—a white that has all of the advantages, AND 
MORE, of ordinary white at a decided saving to the 
builder. 


Besides a worth-while reduction in the cost of the 
material itself, Zincolith covers 350 square feet, two 
coats to the gallon—more than ordinary white 
paint. By the use of Zincolith you can save $25 out 
of every $100 you now spend for white paint, and 
Zincolith is the whitest white paint made for general 
outside use. 


And Do a Better Job 


When you use Zincolith you are actually using a better white, 
one that will help you sell the houses you build, satisfy the 
owner after it is sold and one that will add to your reputation 
as a builder. Zincolith is a wonder white that IS white and 
STAYS white. It produces a smooth, perfect surface that will 
not chip or crack. It eliminates chalking. It is easy to use, levels 
out perfectly and is non-poisonous. It can be tinted any shade. 


Zincolith will give you the greatest value for your paint dollars. 


Try it on your next lob; You can easily get it through your 
dealer. 


GLOSS 
READY FOR USE 


U.S. STANDARD GALLON 


Marketed Exclusively by the 
Following Licensed Distributors: 


The Glidden Company - -> Cleveland 
Heath & Milligan Mfg. 5 » Chicago 
Adams & Elting Compan Chicago 
Campbell Paint & Varnish Co. St. Louis 
T. L. Blood & Company - Se. Paul 
The American Paint Works - New Orleans 
Twin City Varnish Company - St. Paul 
Tbe Forest City Paint & — — 
Varnish Company - (Cleveland | RG 
The A. Wilhelm Company - Reading Toy. ia 
Nubian Paint & Varnish Co. Chicago 


In Canada: 
The Glidden Co.. Ltd.. Toronto. Ont. 
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Right to Monopolize Architectural Ideas 


418 there any possible way of copy- 

righting an idea that can be laid 
out on & certain area of floor space that 
may be novel, yet not new in the build- 
ing industry?’’ asks an architect of the 
Middle West. ‘‘And may a front ele 
vation expressing almost originality in 
its design be copyrighted“ 

We do not fully understand these 
questions. In tbe first place, it is not 
understood just what general sort of 
‘idea that can be laid out on a cer- 
tain area of floor space“ is meant. Then, 
it seems to be a contradiction of terms 
to speak of an idea that is ‘‘novel, 
yet not new in the building industry.“ 
And, finally, it is not comprehended 
what is meant by an expression of al- 
most originality.’’ 

In general terms, it may be said that 
an idea is not subject to monopoly by 
copyright or otherwise if it is not new, 
novel and original. 


Perhaps, the following statement of 


what the courts have decided will give 
the information desired. 

As to the question of copyright, it 
is well settled by rules of the Copyright 
Office that architects’ or engineers’ plans 
or designs are subject to protection by 
copyright as ‘‘drawings . of a 
scientific or technical character.’’ (Weil's 
Copyright Law, p. 218.) Mr. Weil adds 
(pp. 83-84) that ‘‘while it may be 
doubted if a work of architecture may 
be copyrighted, after completion, under 
the United States Act, no good reason 
seems to exist, under this section (pro- 
vision of the Copyright Act for copy- 
righting ‘‘models or designs for a work 
of art’’) why adequate protection may 
not be obtained by architects, if they 
copyright their models or designs. 

On a survey of the legal authorities, I 
am of the following stated opinion: 

Working plans, etc., such as architects 
usually produce for use in the construc- 
tion of buildings are subject to copyright. 
But if they are used without being 
copyrighted, they may be copied by any 


one who lawfully come into possession | 


of them or copies of them. And an archi- 
tect has no interest in plans, etc., pre- 
pared for a client after they have been 
used and he has been paid for them, ex- 


By Arthur L. H. Street 


cept as he may have merely licensed 
their use by the client, as where an 
architect sells copies of his copyrighted 
plans, etc., to various persons for the 
respective and individual use. 

It is to be remembered that to a 
limited extent designs are patentable. 
The law on this subject has been thus 
summarized by a standard legal author- 
ity: 
‘SA patentable design may consist of 
& new and ornamental shape given to an 
article of manufacture or of ornamenta- 
tion to be placed upon an article of old 
shape. The design law was intended to 
encourage the decorative arts, and there- 
fore deals with the appearance rather 
than the structure, uses, or functions of 
the article. 

“The design must be novel, and must 
have called for an exercise of the inven- 
tive faculties as distinguished from ordi- 
nary skill. The patentability of a design 
does not depend on its aesthetic value. 
The design act, as construed by the 
courts, intends that the patentability of 
a design shall be determined by its ap- 
peal to the eyes of the ordinary man, 
and not to the eyes of a jury of artists. 


The same rules as to construction and 


validity apply as in the case of mechani- 
eal inventions. 30 Cyc. 828.“ 


UILDERS and architects 
alike will be interested in 
this article, for many a lawsuit 
has resulted from a misunder- 
standing of the rights to the 
ownership of a design. Other 
problems of smportance to the 
builder regularly find their so- 
lution in these pages. This 
service 1s free to subscribers. 
Personal answers to your in- 
quiries will be sent you prompt- 
ly, and if the cases are pub- 
lished, your name will not be 
revealed. Submit your prob- 
lem to thts department of 
Bumpin AGE AND NATIONAL 


Bumper, 239 West 39th Street, 
. New York. 
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It has been decided by a federal court 
that whatever ingenuity is displayed in 
producing a new design which imparts to 
the eye a pleasing impression, even 
though it be the result of uniting old 
forms and parts, such production is 
patentable. (129 Federal Reporter, 187). 

In the case of Gendell vs. Orr, 13 Phila- 
delphia Reports, 191, plaintiff, an archi- 
tect, sued to restrain defendants from 
copying the appearance of a novel porch 
or portico designed by plaintiff and con- 
structed on a house owned by him. The 
suit proceeded on a theory that plain- 
tiff had a common law right of property 
in his design which defendants had no 
right to appropriate. But the court 
denied an injunction, saying: 

‘‘The plaintiff undoubtedly, by nat- 
ural justice, had a right of property in 
his design or invention, because of the 
labor bestowed, and that right exists as 
long as he maintains it unpublished for 
private use or pleasure. 

‘CAs the plaintiff has no copyright, it 
only remains to determine if he pub- 
lished his design or work.... To say 
that placing or erecting a design or work 
apon the highway, with an unrestricted 
view, and without notice of any privacy, 
for a period of three years, was not & 
publishing of it, would be a singular and 
unwarranted denial of the legal mean: 
ing of such a term. 

' Any free exhibition of a work of art 
has been determined a publication, as 
well as the printing or circulation of a 
book. A dedication by the author to 
public use is not required to make the 
design public; any way by which the 
novelty or design is communicated Or 
made known is a publication. Three years 
upon the highway must certainly be dá 
garded as an abandonment of any right, 
else the copyright law, which confers er 
remedy and the protection the plain 
now seeks, would become useless. 

„It is a highly beneficial national ae 
easily availed of, and plaintiff had E 
long period to protect his rights. bin 
public has a right to presume be & 
doned or waived them after such & lapse 
of time. He cannot make his ssa 
public and claim protection, unless 
complies with the law of Congress. 
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Fenestra Casements are of beautiful 
English design and add charm and in- 
terest to the finest home. And they are 
entirely practical—they admit maxi 
mum daylight and fresh air and Reep out 
the storms. Wide, out-swinging leaves, 
operated by attractive iron or bronze 
hardware, open and close easily. The 
sash never warps, swells or rattles ; 
glass may be washed on the outside 
without danger or inconvenience. 
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Upstairs ~ in the Basement ~ in the Garag 


Fenestra Basement Windows, made 
of solid steel, admit as much as 8o per 
cent more light and air than wood win- 
dows. They change dark basement 
waste spaces into sunny, airy, usable 
work rooms or play rooms for the 
children. | | 


These modern windows are more 


secure against fire and intruders, they 


cannot warp or stick, and they last as 


long as the building. 


enesír 


WINDOWS FOR THE HOME 
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Build Your Houses 


Bright and Airy Everywhere" 


That's a sales argument that never fails to get 


it up with “Fenestra Windows in 


every room," and you've gone a long way toward 


Fenestra modern steel windows make every 
room more bright and pleasant and livable. They 
help prolong the life of a home, and add to its 
appearance and value, yet they cost little if any 
more than wood windows. 


Fenestra Windows 
save time in installation, and be- 
cause they can be quickly obtained, 
already assembled, they eliminate 
many costly delays in construction. 


owe Bre) Re OTE) Creer Ls Hit Ji 1 | 


Fenestra Utility Windows have a 
wide, easily-operated ventilator that 
allows dangerous gases and foul air 
to escape, and the broad panes of 
this Fenestra type admit far more 
light than wood windows of the same 
size. l 

These windows lock automatically in 
closing and because they are made of 
solid steel they are fire-proof, yet their 
cost is surprisingly low. 


Detroit Steel Products Company 
2757 East Grand Blvd. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Please send me the name of your 
nearest dealer, and detailed informa- 
tion on vour 

| Fenestra Stecl Casements 
| Fenestra Basement Windows 

(] Fenestra Utility Windows 

Name 


Addr 


Substantial Performance 


of Contracts 


ERHAPS no phase of building con- 

tract law is more frequently involved 
in litigation than the doctrine of ‘‘sub- 
stantial performance.“ 

Primarily, one who has undertaken to 
perform certain work for a lump sum 
is bound to complete the work before 
his right to the agreed compensation ac- 
crues. The law does not sanction a 
contractor’s act in half finishing a house 
which he has agreed to erect for $10,- 
000 and in seeking to recover $5,000 for 
the work done, where he is at fault in 
not completing what he has undertaken. 

The general rule is that to recover 
ander such a contract, or to enforce a 
mechanic’s lien, the builder must show 
that he has substantially complied with 
his contract obligations and honestly 
attempted to completely comply. In 
such case he may recover the agreed 
compensation, less what it will cost the 
owner to supply the deficiencies in per- 
formance, or what will compensate him 
if they cannot be supplied. 

A practical application of these prin- 
ciples was made in the case of Smyers 
v8. Zmitrovitch, 55 Pennsylvania Supe- 
rior Court Reports, 440, where it was 
held that plaintiff was not entitled to 
recover on a theory of substantial per- 
formance of a contract to build a dwell- 
ing house, where he had willfully refused 
to place building paper between sheath- 
ing and siding on a material part of the 
house. The court said: 

„„The equitable right to recover on 
the ground of substantial performance 
involves an honest effort on the part of 
the contractor to fully comply with the 
strict terms of the contraet resulting in 
minor defects which do not seriously 
injure the other party to the contract. 
But in this case there was an intentional 
refusal of plaintiff to place building 
paper on a material portion of the house. 

**In such case it was serious error 
to permit the jury to find substantial 
performance and attempt to make the 
defendant good by allowing him a few 
dollars damages. . . . In Gillespie 
Tool Co. vs. Wilson, 123 Pa. 19, it is said: 
The equitable doctrine of substantial 
performance is intended for the protec- 
tion and relief of those who have faith- 
fully and honestly endeavored to per- 
form their contracts in all material and 
substantial particulars, so that their 
right to compensation may not be for- 
feited by reason of mere technical, in- 
advertent, or unimportant omissions or 
defects. 

** *Tt is incumbent on him who in 
-vokes this protection to present a case 
in which there has been no wilful omis- 
sion or departure from the terms of his 


contract. If he fails to do «^ the ques- 
tion of substantial perf. ould 
not be submitted to th 

‘¢Plaintiff’s failure "nm 
his contract was ne ut 


he fully admitted his refusal to put 
building paper on a part of the house. 
It is contended by plaintiff's learned 
counsel that the judgment should be 
affirmed because the defendant paid half 
of the contract price, and when plaintiff 
claimed that his contract was completed. 
defendant took possession of the house. 
. The defendant had paid about 
half of the contraet price and he prob- 
ably needed his house, and we are of 
opinion that taking possession of it did 
not waive the willful refusal of the 
plaintiff to comply with a material part 
of his contract.“ 


Workung Plans as Part 
of Building Contract 


HETHER working plans were in- 
cluded in a contract to construct a 
dwelling house, and whether the owner 
waived construction defects, were the 
two principal questions involved in the 
case of DeHaan vs. Crum, 197 N. W. 
517, lately decided by the Michigan 
Supreme Court: 
Plaintiffs, building contractors of Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., sued for a balance of $2,- 


231.98, claimed to be due on a contract’ 


to construct a dwelling for the defend- 
ants. The defendants conceded that 
there was something due plaintiffs on the 
contract price, but claimed that they 
were entitled to the. following deduc- 
tions: $1,000 damages because the house 
was not built aceording to contract, $25 
damages to decorations because of leaks 
due to defective work on the roof and 
about the windows, and $500 which the 
plaintiffs agreed to deduct in considera- 
tion of a change in the time and manner 
of payments on the contract. The plain- 
tiffs received a verdiet for $923.39. They 
appealed, claiming that the award was 
insuffieient and that the court erred in 
submitting to the jury the question 
whether the working plans were ineluded 
in the contraet as finally agreed upon 
by the parties. 

Affirming the judgment, the Supreme 
Court said: 

‘‘The written part of the contract 
provided that the building was to be 
constructed according to a booklet and 
working drawings furnished by the 
American Face Brick Association. The 
drawings had not been prepared at the 
time the contract was signed, and it is 
the elaim of the plaintiffs that they were 
directed by the defendants to proceed 
with the building without waiting for 
the drawings, that they did so, and that 
therefore the provision of the contract 
relative to working plans was abandoned 
by express direction of the defendants. 

This claim of the plaintiffs finds no 
support in the testimony. The plaintiff, 
Steven Dellaan, testified that he re- 
ceived the plans from the defendants, 
that his understanding was that they 
were to be followed, and that he turned 
them over to his carpenter. The car- 
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penter testified that he did his best to 
follow them. 

„The second question discussed in 
plaintiff’s brief relates to the failure 
of the court to instruct the jury that by 
their conduct the defendants waived any 
right to object to the work as performed. 
It was undisputed that the piteh of the 
roof of the house was 2 feet and 11 
inches lower than the plans and specifi. 
cations called for. 

‘(This necessitated the elimination of 
a dormer window, a change in the bed- 
rooms, and interfered with the artistic 
effect of the building. It was for this 


defect in the construction that the de 


fendants claim damages in the sum of 
$1,000. 

‘í Defendants say that they had no 
knowledge of these defects, and that they 
were deceived in reference to them by 
statements of the plaintiffs. 

**In view of this and other testimony, 
which it is not necessary to here point 
out, the court could not say as a matter 
of law that defendant waived the de 
fects complained of. The defendants’ 
knowledge, and the extent to which they 
were represented by Howard Young in 
his inspection of the work, were facts 
which the court properly submitted to 
the jury on the question of waiver.’’ 


General Strike 


N the case of Weber vs. Collins, 139 

Missouri Reports, 501, it appeared 
that a building contract provided for an 
extension of time within which the work 
might be completed if the contractor 
should be unavoidably delayed by any 
general strikes, or by ‘‘inclement 
weather.“ 

When plaintiff, the contractor, sued 
for compensation, defendant owner 
counterclaimed for damages on account 
of delay in completion of the work. 
Plaintiff admitted a delay of 202 days, 
but alleged that it was caused by gen- 
eral strikes and inclement weather. 

It appeared that for several weeks 
the operatives of twenty-five of the 
twenty-eight planing mills in the city 
were on a strike, and that by reason of 


. this strike plaintiff was unable to have 


material necessary for the building pre- 
pared. The owner's counsel insisted 
that this did not constitute a ‘‘ general 
strike’’ within the meaning of the con- 
tract. However, the Missouri Supreme 
Court decided that it did constitute euch 
strike, saying: 

‘Millwork, such as was required to 
be done for the construction of this 
building, could only be prepared under 
special orders, and some considerable 
time was required to fil] them. It could 
not have been contemplated by the par- 
ties that such material would be pre- 
pared by foreign mills when so many 
were in operation in the eity.““ 

Inclemency of weather was held by the 
court to account for such delay in per- 
forming the contract as was not attri 


butable to the strike referred to. 
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SARGENT PLANES and SQUARES 


HERR are tools that are approved 
by every carpenter who uses 
them. He quickly finds that 
they are designed and built with 
an eye to the demands of his 
job and his own convenience. 
Actual comparisons convince 
him that Sargent Planes and 
Squares not only improve the 
character of his work, but cut 
down the time required to do it. 
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SARGENT PLANES in the great variety 
of styles have many special features— 
but one feature common to all of them 
is the chromium steel cutter. The 
toughness, keenness, long life of this 
cutter can be equaled in few if any 
other tool metals. In the Sargent 
Auto-Set Bench Plane (a popular type, 
shown above) the cutter may be re- 
moved, sharpened and replaced with- 
out changing the original adjustment. 
Every part of every Sargent Plane is 
finely fitted and finished. There are 
types for every purpose and preference. 
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Sargent Framing Squares are the- 
most accurately and completely scaled 
and tabled squares in use today. Th 
lengths of common, hip, valley, j + 
and cripple rafters are all on the s den „ 
also all top, bottom and ds we 
ze b unii does most of the calculating 
"d € carpenter. Above is illustrated 
: e new Sargent Take-Down Square 
: ricis fee 15 oes shoulder kit. 
otam 
It down or put it together, Tt ipi 


true and complete as 
piece type. ii did wm 


Let us send you interesting booklets 
Planes and Squares, and see them atone. 5 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Manufacturers, 53 Water Street New H 
i aven, Conn. 
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Review of Building Situation 


IGOROUS upward tendencies 
Y marked the field of building 


operations throughout the 
country during the month of Oc- 
tober, when, according to figures 
from 36 Eastern states, representing 
about seven-eighths of the building 
eonstruetion in the country com- 
piled by the F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion, the amount of new work insti- 
tuted amounted to $410,090,800. 

In the seven territorial distriets 
represented in the reports, six 
showed substantial gains over the 
the construction figures of Septem- 
ber, and the increase indicated 
throughout the country amounted to 
nearly 20 per cent. The total 
amount of building during the first 
ten months of 1924 totals, according 
to these figures, 13,775,094, 000, as 
against 33, 371, 907, 000 for the same 


period of 1923. With the Oetober 


spurt as an index, it is not unlikely 


that the figures at the close of 1924 
will show an inerease of half a bil- 
lion dollars over the total of the 
previous year. 

One of the factors that gives a de- 
cided indication in this direction is 
the inerease of contemplated work 
reported during the month of Oc- 
tober. This amounted to $553,016,- 
200, as against $430,300,100 for Sep- 
tember, or an increase of 29 per 
cent. 

The principal gain in October 
construction is noted in the New 
York district, which reported prac- 
tically $110,000,000 of new work as 
against $83,000,000 for the previous 


. month. In this section alone a gain 


of nearly $300,000,000 is seen over 
the corresponding ten months of 
1923. 

One of the most significant gains, 
however, is observed in the South 
Atlantic district, where contracts 


awarded during October amounted 
to $65,000,000 as against $46,000,000 
during September, a gain of over 40 
per cent. The increase in indus- 
trial buildings in this section is an 
encouraging symptom, while the 
building of residences shows notable 
increases. 

The district of the Middle West 
picked up to an extent of 16 per 
eent. over the previous month, the 

‘October figures totaling $93,640,900. 
The figures for the first ten months 
of the year in this district are prac- 
tically the same as for the corre- 
sponding period in 1923. 

The Mid-Atlantic district reported 
an October valuation of $58,814,500, 
a gain of more than 20 per cent over 
the previous month. The Northwest 
and New England sections both re- 
vealed small gains, while the Pitts- 
burgh district was characterized by 
a lower figure than in September. 


Record of October, 1924, Building Contracts Awarded 


N 


Classification of Buildings 


New Bagiand New York 


SRCTION OF COUNTRY 
Mid-Atlantie 


Pittsburgh Middle West North West South Atlantic 

District District District District District Distriet let Totals 
Commercial Buildings ........ $3,792,800 $21,969,200 $3,762,600 $4,754,700 $16,078,100 $668,100 $4,943,600 $55,969,100 
Educational Buildings ........ 5,130,000 6,328,700 1,424,400 3,634,000 5,243,600 1,849,900 4,064,800 27,675,400 
Hospitals and Institutions ..... 1,535,000 430,900 716,800 660,000 2,946,200 56,000 408,000 6, 752,900 
Industrial Buildings .......... 1,725,500 2,106,800 1, 401,100 3,386,000 5,315,600 460,300 14,637,500 29, 032,800 
Military and Naval Buildings.. es. 46,900 43,000 61000 nescius seawaess 150,900 
Publie Buildings ............ ; 118,500 123,700 264,300 1,075,500 337,200 143,000 426,100 2,488, 300 
Public Works & Public Utilities 1,506,900 14, 145,800 32,997,500 3, 176,300 20,868,900 2, 702,400 20,826,200 101, 224,000 
Religious & Memorial Buildings 1, 127,500 2,047,200 490,600 2,977,000 1,050,700 66,000 1, 585,000 9, 344, 000 
Residential Buildings. 15,916,300 58,870,200 16,494,600 17,207,500 38,070,100 2,422,900 17,217, 300 166,198, 900 
Social & Recreational Buildings 446,300 3,905,000 . 1,215,700 919,000 3,663,500 57,500 — 1,041,500 11, 248, d 
Miscellaneous .............. CCC 


Building Projects Contemplated, October, 1924 


Classification of Buildings 


New England New York 
District 


SECTION OF COUNTRY 
Mid-Atlantic 


Pittsburgh Middle West North West South Atlantic 


District District District District . District District - Totals 
a — p ů— ů— — ————ͥih— w ſʒ—2 
Commercial Buildings ........ $10,714,300 $16,279,400 $3,410,700 $4,707,200 $16,416,900 $1,466,600 $16,755,600 ,750,700 
Educational Buildings ........ 2,490,000 7,411,000 5, 185,800 5,985,000 5,457,200 505,000 3,554,000 30, 588,000 
Hospitals and Institutions ..... 865,000 2,160,000 471,800 1,152,500 3,046, 700 96,000 1,188,000 8, 980, 000 
Industrial Buildings .......... 1,755,500 3,226,800 5,788,600 3,821,500 13,794,600 634,300 6,887,000 35, 908,300 
Military and Naval Buildings.. 25,000 500,000 5,000 rr y DRETG RAO 593, 000 
Public Buildings ............. 251,500 510,800 381,000 959,000 263,000 156,000 1,093,400 3,614, 700 
Public Works & Publie Utilities 3,783,600 20, 231 500 7,472,500 23,779,200 32,898,400 2,082,600 37,026,800 127, 274, 600 
Religious & Memorial Buildings 996,500 1,359,200 1,982,100 1,592,000 3,354,000 233,000 2,132,000 11, 648,800 
Residential Building. 17,371,300 56,617,600 56,490,200 19,412,200 57,911,600 3, 600,100 24,759,900 236,162,900 
Social & Recreational Buildings 1,132,300 7,509,200 1,041,700 1,541,000 14,521,000 146,500 2,303,500 28, 495, 200 
Miscellaneous MPPP-——————ucddcsddcdb2eutee—2 ea 9óe 
Ota irn cetaceans Aci ees $59,685,000 $115,805,500 $82,229,400 $63,012,600$147,663,400 $8,920,100 $95,700,200 $553 016,200 
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Millions of people will see 
the full page advertisement 
of Wayne Water Softeners 
for homes in the December 
13 issue of Collier's weekly. 


It is the first of a series in 
Collier’s and other big na- 
tional mediums — devoted 
to selling the American 
family on the convenience 
and economy. of Wayne- 
soft Water. 


The Wayne Water Sof- 
tener helps modernize the 
home—it is as important 
as the modern heating 
plant or bath. 


It makes bee the dirty, 


dangerous cistern and 


Detroit, Kansas City. 
burgh, 

ndon, 
Ingersoll House, 9 Kingsway, 


A., Rue Miromesnil 79, Paris, 


REG. U.S. TRADE MARK 


ORIGINAL 


(Borrowman Patent) 


San Francisco and St. Louis. 


Wayne Water Softeners 
A Necessity in Modern Homes 


Wayne-soft Water is not 
only softer and cleaner than 
cistern water but is suitable 
for all household purposes. 
No chemicals are added to 
the water—just the hard- 
ness taken out. 
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The Wayne Softener is 


made in four sizes to meet 


all needs as to volume of 
water required. The prices 
are low — cheaper than a 
cistern outfit, of equal 
flow capacity and far more 
satisfactory. 


Special terms to builders. 
Write for complete details 
and descriptive literature 
about this wonderful new 
convenience for homes. 


Wayne Tank and Pump Company 
805 Canal Street, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Branch Offices: Atlanta, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Columbus, Dallas, 
Angeles, Minneapolis, 
Warehouses: San Francisco, 
Eng. and Paris, France. 5 Offices: Wayne Tank & Pump Co. 

on W. 
France. Wayne Tank & Pump Company 
of Canada, Limited, 165-187 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
Philadelphia. 
td., 


. 2, Eng. Wayne Tank & Pump Co., 


An International Organization with Sales and Service Offices Everywhere 


RAPID-RATE 


Water Softeners 
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News, Notes, and. (Comment 


Architectural Exhibit 


LANS for the Architectural and 

Allied Arts Exposition to be held in 
New York City April 30 to May 2 next 
include the display of every building ma- 
terial that goes into the modern build- 
jng, from the home to the skyscraper. 
The exposition will be held under the 
auspices of the American Institute of 
Architects and the Architectural League 
of New York. 'The annual convention of 
the former organization will be held dur- 
ing the exposition. 

Arrangements for foreign exhibits 
bave progressed to the stage where repre- 
sentative displays from abroad are as- 
sured, according to D. Everett Waid, 
president of the A. I. A. City planning 
as practised in the restored districts of 
France will form an important phase. 

During the exposition conventions will 
be held by the National City Planning 
Conference, City Planning Institute, In- 
ternational Garden Cities, Towns Plan- 
ning Federation. Among the exhibits 
wil be departments devoted to stone, 
marble, stucco, brick, hardwood, mantels, 
paints, wall finishes, wall coverings, tile 
and flooring, plumbing fixtures, kitchen 
equipment, furniture and structural ma- 
terials. 


National Emp'oyment 


Bureau Planned 


ECOMMENDATION for the estab- 

lishment of a free nation-wide em- 
ployment service, to be maintained by 
the states in cooperation with the fed- 
eral and local governments, has been 
made to President Coolidge and the Gov- 
ernors of the states by the Russell Sage 
Foundation. Study of the subject, it is 
stated, has proved the necessity for such 
regulation of the employment problem. 
Employers and organized labor, it is said, 
are in favor of the proposed federal- 
state-local management of the employ- 
ment bureau. 


Data on Strength of 
Metals and Wood 


OR the convenience of builders and 

engineers, the Bureau of Standards 
of the United States Department of 
Commerce has issued a booklet entitled 
„The Physical Properties of Materials,“ 
giving the values of the strength of 
metals and their alloys and of wood. 
All data including strength in tension, 
compression, and in shear, effect of high 
temperatures, etc., are given. A charge 
of 40 cents is made and copies may be 
had from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


Notes of the Trade 


The new $6,000,000 Chamber of Com. 
merce building in Boston has been 
equipped in all offices from the second 
to the eleventh floor with Certain-teed 
linoleum floor covering. Parker, Thomas 
and Rice of Boston were the architects. 


M. B. Rider has been appointed New 
York manager for the T. L. Smith Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, manufacturers of con- 
crete mixers and pavers. 


The New York Blue Print Paper Com- 
pany has been named as export agent 
for Latin America for C. L. Berger & 
Sons, Inc., of Boston, manufacturers of 
engineering and surveying instruments. 


Reconstruetion of the sheetrock unit 


of the United States Gypsum Company 
at Fort Dodge, Ia., has been completed, 
and a new plant to accomodate the 


Southeastern trade has been started at 
Plasterco, Va. 


The National Association of Oxy- 
Chloride Cement Manufacturers, for- 
merly the Association of Composition 
Flooring Manufacturers, has inaugurated 
a membership campaign. Important 
work has been done in developing stand- 
ards of manufacture and installation for 
stucco and oxy-chloride flooring. 


Distribution of literature and booklets 
on various phases of the building situa- 
tion among students in public schools, 
manual training departments of colleges, 
and technical schools by the Southern 
Pine Association has been productive of 
excellent results in an educational way. 
It is expected that better building in 
the rural districts will result from this 
educational campaign. 


A complete set of plan books pre- 
pared by the Architectural Small 
House Service Bureau of the North Cen 
tral division, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, will 
be permanently on exhibition in the 
rooms of the Chicago Permanent Build- 
ing Material Exhibit. An agency has 
been installed there for the sale of the 
plans and the entire service of the Small 
House Bureau is available there. 


To start the prospective builder right 
in his home building project, the Stand- 
ard Furniture Comapny of Seattle has 
established a home builders’ infor- 
mation bureau which will give advice on 
all phases of the subject. Among the 
features wil be various methods of 
financing construction, what sum should 


. be spent on the house, what style of 


architecture is most suitable for the lo- 
eality chosen, and the latest improve 
ments and conveniences to be embodied 
in the home. A complete line of samples 
of building materials will be exhibited. 
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Ancient City Found 


R ECENT reports from Reno, Nevada, 
describe the uncovering of a buried 
Pueblo city which is believed to have 
existed 3000 or more years ago. Investi- 
gation made by M. R. Harrington of the 
Museum of the American Indian dis- 
closed ruins covering an area six miles 
long and half a mile wide. Dressed 
stone, 12x18 inches, was used in the con- 
atruction of the buildings, and the city is 


believed to have housed 20,000 inhabi- 
tants. _ 


Tests of Materials 


n tests of materials by the Bu- 
reau of Standards, Department of 
Commerce, have shown good results in 
fire protection from hollow building tile 
baving double shells on the two exposed 
sides. Portland cement plaster and 
gypsum resisted ordinary fire exposure 
and gave the same protection as the addi- 


tion of one wall and cell to the thickness 
of the tile. 


Definition of Brick" 


HE use of the word brick“ in ad- 

vertising will be restricted to a 
**solid burned clay product of dimensions 
approximating 2 x34 x8 inches, ac- 
cording to a bulletin of the National 
Vigilanee Committee issued after an in- 
vestigation made at the request of the 
Common Brick Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. ‘‘Substitutes should clearly set 
forth that the building unit is made of 
other material than elay,'? declares the 
bulletin. The restriction applies to the 
use of the word ‘‘brick’’ used alone and 
without explanatory words. 


Better Lighting Plan 


COMPILATION of methods for the 

operation of better home lighting 
campaigns in cities throughout the coun- 
try has been prepared by the Lighting 
Edueational Committee of New York 
City. In addition to a widespread na- 
tional campaign, local activities are to 
consist of a home lighting contest among 
8chool children in each community, with 
prize essay contests on the subject of 
improved lighting. More than sixty 
cities have organized committees to con- 
duet the local campaigns, which include 
the erection of a demonstration house 1n 
each city. The New York committee has 
prepared plans and specifications for this 
house, folders and advertising matter, 
window displays and moving picture 
films, and a home lighting primer for use 
in the schools. 
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Cut shows application of Home Comfort Weather- 
strip to door stop for top and sides of door. Note how 
easily corner turn is made. 
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ULATED — CUSHION - FLEXIBLE 


WEATHERSTRIP 


Carpenters and contractors everywhere are learning 
they can make a large steady income selling and in- 
stalling Home Comfort Weatherstrip. The field is 
large. Houses that are already built as well as those 
under construction need this weatherstrip. Write 
us for complete information how you can build a 
pleasant, profitable business. 


Small Investment — Big Profits 


y EASY TO APPLY, 

-7/4 Zr SIMPLY TACK ON, 
Ai ENS 

— e, TURN THE CORNERS 


Superior Features 


Flexible: It adjusts itself to wavy surfaces such as 
warped or settled doors and windows. This flexible 
strip follows the warped surface and fills up enlarged 
openings, or compresses, as the 


You sell Home Comfort Weatherstrip for 10c per foot; a price 


| case may be. 
oed Weatherti ht: When in place that is very economical for any weatherstrip and within reach of 
— 2 the Home Comfort Weatherstrip every home owner's pocket-book, yet you make a substantial 
i-re) 5 a Pai caulk around win- profit on every foot sold. The price to you varies with the quan- 
"4 w an contacts. tity you buy. Home Comfort Weatherstrip comes in a continu- 
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Cut shows Home 
Comfort Weatherstrip 


pene to bottom of 


. Note:no matter 
how badly door Warps 
or settles, weather. 
tightcontact isassured. 


Easy to Apply: Simply tack on 
—turn the corners. No mitering, 
sawing, or taking out windows or 
doors when installing. 
Noiseless: The cushion effect of 
this strip abeorbs and prevents the 
noise of rattling windows and 
slammed doors. 
Non-Conductive: Home Com- 
fort Weatherstrip contains no 
metal, therefore it is non-conduc- 
tive of heat or cold. 

W aterproof: The rubberized fab- 
ric covering. renders the strip im- 
pervious to moisture, vermin or 
decay and preventscrystallization. 


ous length. No left over ends. Cartons of 100 ft. Reels of 500 ft. 


Sells on Sight 
Home owners appreciate the advantages of Home Comfort 
Weatherstrip as soon as they see it. The cost of the strip and in- 
stalling is quickly saved in the smaller amount of fuel required to 
heat the home— plus the comfort obtained. In fact this weather- 


strip will practically sell itself. | 
Your Bi Opportunity 
Somebody in your E will build a large, profitable and 
pleasant business on Home Comfort Weatherstrip. Why not let 
it be you? Opportunity is knocking. Send for a reel of Home 
Comfort Weatherstrip today and ask for complete information 
on how you can become our representative. | 


Prices of Home Comfort Weatherstrip to 
Carpenters and Contractors. 


100 ft. Cartons) ic cue n Nc per ft. 
500 ft. Reels... . . . . . 7l4c per ft. 
2 or more 500 ft. Reels... q 634c per ft. 


When check accompanies order we prepay all shipping charges. 


E.J. WIRFS ORGANIZATION, St. Louis, Mo. 
Sole Manufacturer and Patentee 


How 


to 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Order E. J. Wines ORGANIZATION, 132 S. 17TH Sr., Sr. Louis, Mo. 
— Please send me feet of Home Comfort Weatherstrip to retail at 10c per ft. 


Enclosed find check, money order, cash for $_______- 


Pho «o “ . Tf). . 
Cut shows application of Home Comfort Weather. „ 
strip to door stop for top and sides of door. Note how Street e „„ ee ee E 
easily corner turn is made. TOWe ns iuo) vs ð dits a N SE oet cort fiu 
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selected List of Manufacturers’ Literature 
For the Service ot Builders, Contractors, Architects and Engineers 


T HE publications listed in these columns are the most im 


fied with the building industry. Tney may be had without charge, 
business stationery to BuiLbING Ace AND NATIONAL BuiLpER, 239 
facturer direct, in which case kindly mention this publication. Eit 


portant of those issued by leading manufacturers identi- 
unless otherwise noted, by applying om your 
West 39th Street, New York, or the mana- 


r t her the titles or the numbers may be in 
ordering. This list of Manufacturers’ Literature is an editorial featur d oe 


ers. It is not a 
sibility for its correctness. 


4DJUGTABLE SHELVES 
oo City aoe & Mfg. Co. 1480 Bo. Talman Avenue, 


1281. — ios upon t. 
ALUNDUM FLOORS Deo Nieering Composition 
aer Tu DIE Frist Pane Ce., 102 Reade B 
ew ue t e St., New York. 
1986. Oatajogue containing the complete line of druwing materiais, 
enginers’ supplies and seasitised and cloths. Prices 
are not included. 6 x 9 in. Ilus. DD. 
Peerless Blue Print Co., 341 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
1994. descriptive catalog catering to the needs of the 
i tect, draftsman and builder. 
ME MILOI BRE. & Oo., Ambler, P 
= er, Pa. 
1. Ambler Asbestos Shingles. DER UE 5% x 8h in. 44 pp. II- 


. dmdler Asbestos Corrugated Roo and Siding. Catalog, 
8% x 11 in. B6 pp. Standard Purlin Spacing Tables. 
Ambler Asbestos Corrugated Roo ond 5 Catalog. 
6% x 11 in. 20 pp. Illustrated. Prices and sp cations. 
Ambler Asbestos Lumber, Catalog, 8% x 11 in. 82 
6. — Data Sheets, Catalog, 8% x 11 in. 40 pp. Illus- 
trated. Specifications and working sheets for Ambier Asbestos 
Corrugated Roofing and pia: 
Oertein-tesd Pred. Corp., 1 Persh 
ehns-Manville, Ine., t Btreet & on Avenue, New York. 
LH Jehna-Mansville Products. 16-pp. catalog, giving a list of the 
roducts manufactured by this firm. 
2 2015 ROOFING-—8es alse Roofing Materials 
M HOISTS—See also Hoists 
AUGER—See Bdge Tools 
AXES—5es Edge Tools ; 
BALCONY DKYEK&—See Dryers 
BAND SAWS—sSee Saw and Saw Machinery 
BAR BENDERS AND CUTTERS 
Keehring Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
18. rour poos tolder giving illustrations and sizes of Koehring 
Bar nders and 


Cutters. 
BATHROOM FIXTURES 
Fairfacts 


The Oo., 224 West 14th Street, New York. | 
14. Catalog F, 4 x 9 in. 12 pp. Illustrated. Describes full line 
of china dttings for bathrooms. 

1197. The Perfect Bathroom. Booklet, 4 x 9 in. 12 pp. Illustrated. 
Shows full line, Biltin and Projecting Types, installed 

BEDS, DOOR—See Built-In Features 

Ars alse Carpenters’ Tools and Edge Tools 


e» 


£d. New York. 


Pregresstve Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn. 
«08. Twelvs-page booklet, describing the Forstner Bilts.” 
BLACKBOARDS 


Knickerbocker Slate Cerpm., 153 East 38th Street, New York. 
BLOCK MACHINERY—See Concrete Machinery 
PRINTS 
NN Yerk Blue Print Paper Co., 102 Reade Street, New York. 
Peerless Blue Print Oo., 347 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Splendid Drowing Board OutAts are manufactured in con- 
junction with the making of blue prints. 
^ dee Heating Equipment 
K 


American Technical Society, Dept. G. 840, Chicago, III. 

140. Five Volwme Set of Carpentry and Contraoténg at the special 
price of $19.80. bese volumes contain the following infor- 
mation: How to use Tools, the Steel Square, How to Belect 
Lumber and to lay out work, How to Make Estimates, to Draw 
wp Specifications, etc. 

ral Heuse Planning Service Co. 20 So. 18th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

996. “Smali Homes of Character." $1.00. 

Building Age and National Builder, 239 West 39th Street. 


New York. 
“Beautiful Homes of Moderate Cost.” $1.00. 
‘Homes of Beauty and Convenience.” $1.00. 


“Beautiful Bungalows.” $1.00. 

Chicago Technical College, 1038 Chicago Tech. Bldg., Chicago III. 

907. Free for the asking, the following two books: “Building Con- 
struction and "Plan Reading and Estimating." 

Ourtie Companies Service Brueau, Clinton, lowa. 

061. Better BwiM Houses. Vol. Xlll. This volume contains floor 
plans and perspective of 21 two-family houses. The designs 
were made by Trowbridge and Ackerman, Architects, New 
York, and illustrations rendered by Schell Lewis. Printed in 
sepia on heavy cream paper. Sent free to architects, east of 
the Rockies, requeatimg it on business stationery, otherwise 
priee $1.00. 24 pp. III. 9 x 12 in. 

International Correspondence Schools, Box 9186, Scranton, Pa. 

1226. “Metwmating Building Costs, Bpecificatnon and Contract Writ- 
éng.” 344 page book, 6 x in., handsomely bound in green 
red and gold, eovering such subjects as Building Brection and 
Construction, Carpenter Work, Painting, Hardware, ete. 
Price $3.00. 

Heme Owners’ Servieo Institute, Inc., 35 West 39th Street, New 

York. 


or 
1118. “Tho Books of a Thousand Homes.” Containing perspective 
Grawings, plans, detail sketches and complete descriptions of 
500 widely varied small homes. Price $3.00. 
Keith Corp. 100 North 7th Street, Minneapolis, Minn. (See 
Hsting under plans.) 


e maintained for the convenience of our read- 


part of the advertiser's contract and BuiLDING Ac AND NATIONAL BUILDER assumes mo respon- 


(See also Alphabetical Index, Pages 246, 247) 


U. P. O. Book Co., 243 West 39th 
v ^W i Street, New York ? 


City 

536 C. Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill 

1285. New Fifth (1024) Bdition of the Building Estimators Roter- 

ence Book and the Veat-Pocket Betimator. The former ie a 

1.000 pag- book 4% x 6% in., profusely illustrated and fer- 

W Quad. The latter is 2% x 5 iu., fits right inte the vest 
BRACKETS FOR ROOFING 

Ajex 


Bracket & Outlet Ce. ; 
Heights, Ohio. » 1551 Rydal-Mownt d., Cleveland 


1121. n Leaflets, describing the Ajax Bracket, also quetéag 


. KETS—LADDER 


eaman Safety Bracket Corp., Rochester, N. Y. .. 
1801. Write for this information today. It describes the absolute 
necessity of the Seaman Bracket for every ladder user. 


peti and contractors will find this bracket a great safety 


BRANDING IRON 
Everhot Mfg. Co., Maywood, III. 
1218. Desoriptiwe Ciroular. Illius. an irom which brands teols, shest- 
ing, scaffolding, wheelbarrows, etc., easily and quickly. Write 


or 

BRONZE & BRASS CAST REFISTERS—See Grilles 
BRASS—See Pipe and Plumbing Equipment 

BRASS HARDWARB—Seo Hardware 


BRICK 


American Face Brick Asseeiatien, 180 No. Wells St., Chieage, DL 
15. The Story of Brick. Contains the history of and basie require 

ments of building brick, artistic, sanitary and economie re$ 
sons, comparative costs, and fire safety, with photegraphs 
and drawings, and illustrates ancient and modern arehitesturel 
works of note in brick. Sent free. 


16. A Manual of Pace Briek Construction, The histery ef brick 
making, types of face brick, showing details of construction 
for walls, chimneys and arches. Details of use ef tile and 
brick construction and different types of bonds are given. A 
series of plans and elevations of small brick houses, 1 
tions, useful tables and suggestions are illustrated and 

is scribed. Size 8% x 11 in. 116 pp. Price $1.00. 


The Home of Beauty. A booklet containing Afty prise designe 
for small brick houses submitted ia national competition 
architects. Texts by Aymar Embury II, Architeet. Sine 8 x 
in. 72 pp. Price 50 cents. 
Architectural Details in Brickwork. Three series of beautiful 
half-tone prints of brickwork detail, contained im elosed feié- 
ers suitable for standard vertical letter fle. The three series 
contain 124 prints in all. Size 8% x 11 in. Price $1.50 per set. 
001. Bungalow and Small House Plane. Four booklets containing 
plans for attractive small brick houses, containing 8-4, B. 
and i8 rooms. 50 pp. III. 8% x 11 in. 25 cents eaeh, $1.00 
or the set, ] 

Bradford Brick & Tile Oo., 2 Main Street, Bradford, Pa. „ 
1276. Write for Catalog deacriping and and illustrating the ''Bred- 
ford Reds.“ Samples and quotations gladly furnished. 
Common Brick Manufacturers’ Association ef America, nua 

Cleveland Discount Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

19. Brick—How to Build and Estimate. 8rd edition, ud tbet- 
sand, a manual of solid brick and Ideal wall construction. 
Contains data on the strength of briokwork, em mortaré, 
bonds and joints and equipment, and contains complete 
mating tables for quantities of brick, mortar, material 
approximate mechanics’ time for various thicknesses 
square foot areas of solid and Ideal wall. 8% x 11 in. T3 99. 
Price 25 cents. 

Brick for the Average Maus Home. Book, 8% x 11 m. 72 
Color plates. Book of plans for bungalows, houses and a o 
ments for which working drawings are available. Prioe, 1.0. 
= )) Woking Desa cee: 
estern Brick Ce., Danville, ` 
1252. Catalog describing Dorie and Gothie Brick. May be baf é 
request. Dept. 55. 
BUILDING BLOCKS 
Crozler-Straub, Inc., 120 West 42d St, New York. for their 
1207. “Straub Cinder Blocks” have a dozen good reasons ate and 
use. Write for the complete catalog, including t 
reports. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION Ohio 
The General Fireproefing Company, Youngstown, the s. 
975. The Fireproofing Handbook. A book dealing with. antera 
of fireproof construction through the use of Belt bit. 
Trussit 5 Metal, Metal Lath and Stoo 
. 8 x 11 inches. : 
976. uildina fer Permanence and Beauty. A book on ge ter va 
ing. Illustrates and deseribes the use of ae 
stucco and plaster base. 32 pp. 54 x 7% in Stile, Ind 
International Steel & Iron Co., Dept. 19, Evasait ie Ind. 
International Steel & Iron Co.. Dept, 18.) Ea ' 
Milwaukee Cerrugating Co., wau i . » 10 pp. utes. 
1199. “Metallic Construction for the Modern Home. — 
and descriptive booklet showing the interior of homes 
witb '"Milcor" Stay Rib. 1 
National Manufacturing Ce., Bterling, In. 6 x 9 is. 
404. “National Garage Hardware" is a 82-page book 
illustrating a number of rages with ie equipment fer 
working drawing. The booklet describes tho ate. proportiens- 
those ef simple design te those ef more ela 
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SASH, 
DOORS. 
MOULDINGS 


GMC Trucks need no nursing along to 
keep them going at top efficiency. They 
cost no more than other trucks when you 
buy them, cost less to operate. 


One reason is the overstrength materials 
that go into GMC parts. Something less 
sturdy and less expensive might never 
cause trouble, but GMC design takes no 
chances. The wear that causes repair bills 
must be checkmated. 


Wear is reduced to the absolute minimum 
in the GMC engine by full pressure lubri- 
cation to all bearing surfaces. 


And GMC design not only reduces oper- 
ating costs by avoiding wear, it reduces 
these costs still further by providing for 
quick, easy replacement of worn parts 
when wear eventually occurs, say in ten 
years from now. Even cylinder walls may 
be replaced with new in a few hours. 


Put GMCs on the job to take care of your 
profits as well as your hauling. The GMC 
catalog will give you a better idea of 
GMC’s low upkeep costs. Ask for it. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
PONTIAC. MICHIGAN 


‘ 87 


Clip and Mail 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK CO, 
Dept. 10, 
Pontiac, Mich. 


Send me the GMC catalog. 


PIENE p73 . de od otal Sai ons ow Rea e 
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oe Ghats Le Metal Co., 1204 Old Colony Bldg. 

078. “Home Building.” 6 x 9 in. 36 pp. Illus. Catal for the 

prospective home builder, ex plainiae the use of matel lath. 

Truseon Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 

21. Truscon Floorstyle Construction, Form D-352. Contains com- 
plete data and illustrations of Floortype installations. 16 pp. 

Il. 8% x 11 in. 

Truscon Standard Building. Form D-398. Describes Truscon 

Standard Steel Buildings, with diagrams, illustrations of in- 

stallations, descriptive matter and list o^ users. 48 pp. lll. 


8% x 11 in. 
28. Truecon Building Products. Form D-376. Contains a brief 
description of each of the Truscon Products. 112 pp. Ill. 
94. Modern School Construction. Form D-396. Contains illustra- 
tions of schools, with typical elevations, showing advantages 
of Truscon Products for this construction. 16 pp. lll. 
BUILDERS’ HARDWARN— see Hardware 
BUILT-IN FEATURES—See also Bathroom Fixtures 
American Bed Co., 18 Park Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
1249. Handsome Portfolio of Disappearing Beds. Gives full details 
and advantages of the Out-O-Site. 
ed Bed Corp. 434 Garland Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
1215. “Landing the Job.” Folder giving sales talks on how to get 
jobs to install these Concsaled Beds. 
Fain Manufacturing Co., Norfolk, Va. 
1102. “The Fain Foid-Away Dining Room," 4-page folder, illustrat- 


ing by phonographs and diagrams the extra room that requires 
only six-inch depth space 


Majestic Steel Cabinet Co., 4223 Belle Plains Ave., Chicago, Ili. 


1290. Catalog describing the union made Majestic“ Line includes 
the following: Built-In Steel Kitchens, Kitchen Cabinets, 
Linen Cabinets, Wall Cabinets, Steel Pantries, Medicine Cab- 
neta, Broom Cabinets, Ironing Board Cabinets, Vacuum 
Cleaner Cabinets. Write for specifications. 


Murp Door Bed Co., 22 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 
402. “Year Book.” Showing a number of plans and interiors of 
efficiency type apartments, homes and apartment hotels. 
National Mill and Lumber Co., 2 Rector Street, New York. 
1081. 10-page Illustrated Folder. Describes the necessity and ad- 
vantages of a National Built-In Ironing Board. 


1124. “Out of the Way in a Jiffy,” 10-page Illustrated folder, de- 


acribing the mechanism of the Built-In Ironing Board. Its 


appearance in use and when tucked away are clearly shown. 
Phoenix Cabinet Co., Inc., 419 Union Bldg. Syracuse, N. Y. 
1260. Gp. Iliustrated Folder describing the Phoenix Phone Cabinet, 
which conceals the bell-box and protects the telephone. 
Wasmuth-Endicott Co., 502 Snowden Street, Andrews, Ind. 
TST. Practical Built-In Kitchen Equipment. A complete descrip- 
tion, with dimensions of kitchen cabinets, kitchen dressers, 
work tables, ironing boards, broom closets, dish compartments, 
cereal and plate warmers, chairs and medicine chests, also 
plans showing arrangement of fixtures. 12 pp. III. 8½ x11 in. 
BUTTS—See Hinges & Butte 
CABINETS, MEDICINE 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co., 1204-7 Tacoma Bldg., Chicago, 
| 


III. 

804. The Hess Sanitary Medicine Cabinet Lockers and Mirrors. 
Description with details of an enameled steel medicine cabinet 
for bathrooms. 20 pp. ill, 4 x 6 in. 

Majestic Steel Cabinet Co., 4223 Belle Plaine Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

1298. 4-page folder describing by means of photographs and work- 
ing drawings four types of medicine cabinets. 

€ANVAB-—See Roofing Materials 

CABPENTERN’ TOOLS—See also Edge Tools 

CASEMENTS—See Doors and Windows 

CASEMENT HARDWARE—See Window Hardware 

CAULKING AND GLAZING COMPOUND 

Toeh Bros. 110 E. 42d Street, New York. (See listing under 

Cement Paint.) 

Weatherproof Calking Co., 756 Washington Ave. No. Minne- 

apolis, Mina. 

1204. Write for information and prices. 

OEDAR CLOSETS (Moth Proof) à 

Kilmoth Products Corp., 50 Union Square, New York. 

959. An 8-page illustrated booklet describing the modern wardrobe 
built of aromatic red cedar, thus ins 
moths. 

1179. “A Modern Home Feature,” 8-page illustrated folder, showing 
the closet, its installation in several modern apartment houses 
and several testimonia] letters. 

CEILINGS, METAL 

The Edwards Manufacturing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

83. Pamphlet of 32 pages, describing metal ceiling and wain- 
scoting. Well illustrated, with list prices and rules for esti- 
mating. 7 x 10 in. 

Milwaukee Corrugating Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

$000. “Milcor Art Metal Ceilings," 12 pp. illus. folder describing 
appropriate metal ceilings for all types of buildings. 

The Moeschl-Edwards Corrugating Company, Inc., P. O. Box 

564, Dept. BA. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

1172. We have am unlimited variety of designs suitable for stores, 
meeting halls. restaurants, moving picture theatres, etc.—a 
50-page catalog illustrating and describing Mecco Art Metal 
Ceilings and Side Walls will be mailed free upon request. 

CELLAR DRAINER 

Penberthy Injector Co., 1244 Holden Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

1247. Interesting booklet describing this automatic cellar drainer. 


22. 


uring clothes against 


T 

The Atlas Portland Cement Co., 25 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
81. The Atlas Book on Concrete Construction. A text book 
written for the average builder on concrete and from the 
practical rather than from the technical standpoint. Treats 
op both plain and reinforced concrete. 144 pp. 4% x 7 In. 
Cloth bound. 

Concrete On the Farm. The most comprehensive book of its 
kind. Practical and thoroughly reliable Instructions, with 
plans and pictures of all possible farm structures for which 
concrete can be used. Complete directions in practical terms 


for selection of aggregate and the mixing and placing of 
concrete. 


81. 


42. Uther Publications. The Atlas Portland Cement Company has 
numerous other publications, covering nearly every phase of 
voncrete construction. Their Service Department will give 
sound advice on any phase of concrete construction to any one 
applying for it 
Carney Company, Mankato, Minn. 

102. The Bond That Guarantees the Wall. Attractive catalog for 
architects, engineers, contractors and dealers. Describes fully 
the characteristics, durability and economy of this nature- 
mixed cement that requires no lime. Contains sample formula 
for mixing and illustrations of Carney-laid buildings. Twenty- 
four pages. III. 8% x 11 in. 

805. A circular describing improvements in manufacturing the 
material, cost comparisons, physical tests and specifications 

. for use. 4 pp. 8% x 11 in. 

1024. Attractive Circular describing late improvements in manu- 

facturing Carney, cost comparisons, physical tests, specifica- 
tions and testimonials. Contains 4-page list of Carney-built 
buildings in all parts of the U. S. with architects’ and con- 
tractors’ names. 8% x 11 in. 8 bp. Illustrated. 

Kosmos Portland Cement Co., Louisville, Ky. 

1924. ^Kosmortar,' the ideal cement for masonry. Write us and 
we will send you full particulars. 


Louisville Cement Co., Inc., 407 Speed Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
1278. 5 rd Perfect Mortar,’ handbook with filing 
; x n. 
Pennsylvania Cement Co., 131 E. 40th Street, New York. 
1204. “Pennsylvania Concrete Manual” will be sent free on request 
Portland Cement Assn. 111 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Ill 
1000. “Concrete Masons Construction," 8% x 11 in. 32 pp. I 
Catalogue giving information in regard to approved practices 
and methods successfully employed in concrete masonry oon- 
struction by architects, builders, concrete products manufao- 
turers and others of wide buding experience. 
1001. “Concrete Floors, 8% x 11 in. 16-page booklet, giving facts 
and figures about concrete floors. 
Sandusky Cement Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


1211. An interesting booklet explaining and illustrating im detail tbe 
uses and application of Medusa White Cement. 
CEMENT PAINT . 
Safepack Mills, 727 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Toch Bros., 110 E. 42d Street, New York. 
1192. “Red Book,” 5% x 8% in. 32 pp. Ill, Catalog giving 
authoritative treatise on preservativ 
and allied products. 
CEMENT TOOLS 


Abram Cement Tool Co., 3818 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
1270. Ilus. Catalog describing the double action tool which ts useful 
for every type of work. 
CEMENTS—HIGH TEMPERATURE 


Johns-Manville, Inc., 41st Street & Madison Avenue, New York. 
1082. Refractory Cements. 


16 pp. illus. catalog giving some inside 
facts on this subject. 
1083. Aertite Boiler Wall Coat 


ing. 6-page illustrated folder de- 
scribing how Aertite saves fuel. 


1084. Firebrick. 4-page folder illustrating the value of Refractory 
Cement No. 31. 


CHEMICAL TOILET 


Kaustine Company, Inc. Buffalo, N. Y. 
CHEMICALS—CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


dr Process Co., 40 Rector Street, New York. 


an 
e and decorative paints 


1206. or Concrete, Summer and Winter.” 16 pp. Illus. catalog 
describing in detail the uses of Solvay Calcium Chloride for 
concrete. 

CHISELS—See Edge Tools 

CLAMPS 


Black Bros, Co., The, Box 107, Mendota, ni. 

1291. Catalog No. 12 describes and illustrates the complete line ef 
clamps, glue heaters, So ik e. N. 1 

Taylor, James L., Mfg. Co., Poughkeepsie, N. X. 

14. Catalog, 4 x T in. 32 pp. Ill. Booklet describing the Taylor 
quick adjusting self-locking clamps. Price list is also in- 
cluded. 

990. “Taylor Clamp Carrier." 4 pp. I] circular. 

CLOTHES CE TI PIS TTET i kantie Mich 

Knape Vogt fg. Co., Gran aplds, : 

1280. T Plans for Modern Clothes Closets,” & blueprint folder et 


clothes closet plans showing the ensy installation of 
fixture. 


COAL CHUTES 


The Donley Bros. Co., 3700 East 74th Street, Cleveland, Ohto. 
409. An interesting folder, describing the advantages of the Don · 
ley Coal Chute. 
COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS See Corre p ineens Courses 
AND BEAM COVERI*? 
e Gypsum Company, 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, n. 
COLUMNS, WOOD 


Hartmann-Sanders Co., Elston and Webster Avenues, Chicago. 
111 


i Illns · 
. Catalog No. D-4T, 48 pages, illustrated. 74% x 10 in. 
ac tune. Koll’s Patent Lock-Joint Wood Columns. Price ee 
Pacific Lumber Company of Illinois, The, 2060 McCormic 
Chicago. III. R 
106. „Construction Digest“ contains Important Redwood informs 
tion for Builders. rte: ter your copy. 
COMBINATION DOOR—See Doors 
COMPARTMENTS Toilet, Brom ver Room 
Henry, Mfg. Co., Atcbinon, ansas. 
11H. ^W eisteel Metal Compartments" are fully described in catalog 
No. 11. Write for it today. 
COMBINATION WOODMORBENS- cre Woodworking Machinery 
CONCRETE APPLIANCES , 
Universal Cement Mold Co., No. Milwaukee, 55 hollow oon 
41. Illustrated Folder, describing mold for bul es 
crete walls for homes, garages, DATS crete Ma 
'ONCRETE BLOCK MA NES See € 
CONCRETE BRICK MACHINES—See Concrete Machinery 
CONCRETE MACHINERY Mo l 
13 Olive Street, St. Louis, : " I 
107 3. . LEA 4 pp. III. folder, describing the Magie Con 
[ixer. 
The 3 ramen Machine 5 Keokuk, oribing we 
*-p&ge , 
Us 480% Labor Sari Construction Machinery. 
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THE PERFECTED ALL-PURPOSE CONCRETE BUILDING UNIT 


Men of all types 


ol previous ex- 
perience have 
become highly 
successful man 
ufacturers of 


T HIS message is to the man who is look- 
1 ing for the chance to do big things for 
himself—to establish a business of his own 
that has large possibilities for the future, yet 
will earn excellent returns at once. To such 
a man nothing could more clearly demon- 
Strate the fundamental soundness of the 
DUNTILE manufacturing business than the 
fact that men from literally all walks of life 
are prospering in it. 


Architects Turn to Manufacture 
of This Great Building Unit 


A large percentage of the men 
who have become manufacturers | 

of DUNTILE for their home communities 
formerly were architects. Typical of this 
group 1s Mr. Harvey Kaufmann, here shown 
with the plant in which he is a partner. 


Suppose We Let Him Speak for Himself: . 


"In the architect's office where I was em- 
ployed I first became acquainted with 
DUNTILE simply through literature. It in- 
terested me architecturally because it seemed 
to offer economy and adaptability no other 
unit so far had done. About that time the 
contracting firm of Kaufmann Brothers took 
a large job in a nearby town and had a 
chance to actually work with DUNTILE 
They were so enthusiastic about its advan- 
tages from the contractor's point of view 
that we made the complete investigation that 
led to forming the Kaufmann DUNTILE Co." 


— 


of Kaufmann Brothers, tells why 


J 


Harvey Kaufmann, aggressive yowag 
ARCHITECT for the contracting frm 


cho as 


the manufacture of DUNTILE es his Kfe work. 


DUNTILE Plant Doubles 
Contracting Business 


Mr. Kaufmann further reports that during 
the past year competition in the contracting 
field in their locality has been extremely 
keen. "Yet," to quote his own words, 
"DUNTILE enabled the contracting firm of 
Kaufmann Brothers to secure a large volume 
of work that would otherwise 
have been impossible, the econ- 
omy of DUNTILE being the 
deciding factor in almost every 
contract." 


This is YOUR Opportunity 
Act NOW! 


Consider now that DUNTILE reduces the 
cost of finest permanent construction to the 
level of frame; that it is perfectly suited to 
all types of buildings; that complete stand- 
ardization of plant, product and methods 
opens the way to manufacturing independence 
for you—no matter what 

your previous experience. 

Doesn't such a proposition 

fairly demand your full investi- 

gation? Then send for our | 
FREE book “BASIC FACTS,” 
which shows by cold facts and 
figures how a moderate invest- 
ment has started so many 
others toward big success. 
Write us today. 


w.E.DUNN MFG. co. 


Holland- esa stre-Michigan 


More than 200 DUN TILE Plants the foundation for YOUR SUCCESS 
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Aneher Concrete Machinery Oe., Adrian, Mich. 
904. “fhe Anchor Line of Concrete Machinery” is a 86-page illus- 
trated catalog, describing their line. The key 
machines being their simplicity, durability 


906. Siateen-page Illustrated folder, describing the Hobba Concrete 
Block Machine. 


1080. Hand Book on Concrete Preducts Machinery. & pp. Illus- 
trated book, 8% x 10, in. : 
crete Equipment Ce., Holland, Mich. 
1. “Utility Conorete Equipment,” 7% x 10 im, 30-page illus- 
trated catalog describing the various types of machines and 
taizers asd molds. 


Oonstruction Machinery Co. 403 Vinton St., Waterloo, Iowa. 
261. The Wonder Catalog thoroughly illustrates and describes the 
Wonder design. Also contains a complete price list. 
Cropp Co., B. M., 2316 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 
1299. “Cropp Mizers” for heavy duty. Write for illustrated catalog 
describing all the new 'Cropp" models. 
Feote, J. B., Foundry Ce., 26 Front Btreet, Frederickstown, Ohio. 
1942. Complete Catalog of Concrete Mixers and Concrete Block 
Machinery and also gives a full description of the Panam 
Line. Write for it. 
Helm Brick Machine Co., 188 Mitchell St., Cadillac, Mich. 
1914. Interesting Catalog on brick and block machines and mixers. 
Ideal Conereis Machinery Ce., 5012 Bpring Grove Ave., Cincin- 
na , 0. 
416. A 100-page illus. catalog, describing the Ideal Machine and also 
data for manufacturing and curing Ideal] Concrete Blocks. 
417. Oetalog No. 7 describes the Ideal-Ciacinnatus Batch-Mixers. 
Jaeger Machine Co., 216 Dublin Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 
418. “Conorete Misers," the new Jaeger catalog, contains 48 pages 
of information on the Jaeger Tilting Drum, Tip-over ater 
Tank and the in-built Jaeger Holst. 
419. 16-page folder, illustrating a Jaeger for every mixer need. 
eehring Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


K 

46. Kochring Construction Migers. Booklet. 7% x 10% in. Illus- 
trated. 96 pp. Complete information on construction type 
concrete mexers. 


41. Koehrig Dandie Miser. Booklet, 6 x 9 in. Illustrated. 24 
pp. Illustrating and describing Koehring line of Dandie light 


m 

205. “Built to Endure.” A beautifully bound booklet of 36 pages, 
1M, x 10 in., describing Comparative Examples of Notable 
Anolent and Modern Construction Embodying the Blement of 
Permanency. 

88. Concrete Tte Menufacture and Use. Book, 4% x 7 in. Illus- 
trated. 207 pp. Comprehensive discussion from the practical 
standpoint of concrete. 

Raber & Lang Mfg. Co., 829 Mill Street Kendalville, Ind. 

1989. Free bulletin will be gladly sent on the following machinery: 
Catalog No. 11 and Bulletin 88 on Crescent Sewer Pipe and 
Tile Moulds. 

Catalog No. 82 om hand, foot aad power Brick Machines. 
Catalog No. 87 on Bull-Dog Batch Mixers. 

Bulletin No. 42 on Bull-Dog Tilter Mixer. 

Bulletin No. 36 on Power Block Tampers. 

Catalog No. 10 on Creecent Continuous Mixers. 

The Smith, T. L., Ce., Milwaukee, Wis. 

1200. Bulletin No. 400-4. A 20-page illustrated eatalog, describing 
the sturdy construction, efficient and dependable work of the 
Smith Simplex Mixer. 

1089. Bulletin No. 408. 


A 16-page illustrated catalog, describing the 
Smith Excavator and 


Loader. 

1064. Bulletin No. 405-4. A 48-page illustrated catalog, desoribing 
the Smith Non-Tilting Mixer. 

The Winsen Works, 60 Browns Race, Rochester, N. Y. 

1010. “Hercules Concrete Block Machine.” Illus. catalog describing 
a machine which makes stronger blocks with less oement 
Also describes the large variety of interchangeable plate de- 
signs and iy parts. 

CRETE SURFA 

9 8 Machinery Co. The, 46090 Spring Grove 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

1945. “The Berg," a time-, labor- and money-saving device, used in 


the concrete industry, is well described in a booklet. Write 
for it. 


OONSTRUCTION, FIREPROOF 

The General Fireproofing Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 

988. The Right Angle. A monthly magazine of fireproof con- 
struction employing the use of metal lath, expanded metal 
and steel lumber. Distributed free to architects and con- 
tractors. 16 pages, 8% x 11 in. 

International Steel & Iron Co., Dept. 18, Evansville, Ind. 

Milwaukee Corrugating Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

(See listing under Building Construction.) 
North Western Expanded Metal Co. 1204 Old Colony Bld. 
„ III. 

970 cecal Construction." 72-page illustrated book, 6x9 in.. 

ok interest to the contractor, architect and builder. 

912. “Designing Data." 6 x 9 In. 06-puge illustrated book, ex- 
plaining the use of “Econo” in reinforced concrete construc- 
90 55 10 Youngstown, Ohio 

. Conai Company, 205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, III. 

40. Bulletin, 8% x 11 in. Containing details and specifications 

for Pyrobar voids for use with reinforced concrete joist floor 
construction; Pyrobar roof tile and monolithic gypsum floors 
roofs. 

SOFPRR A Leaders, I rt and Gutters 

v INCE C RSE: 
conn Technical College, 1038 Chicago Tech. Bidg.. Chicago. III. 
(See listing under „Books.“ 

e Co., 31st & Concordia St., Milwaukee. Wis. 

DADO HEAD—See Raw 
‘RS AND ASH DUMPS (Fireplace) 

DA gaat Bros. Co., 3700 East 74th n Cleveland. Ohio. 

OFING—See alao Waterproonng 

DAN or Shingle, Slate & Sheathing Co., Ambler, Pa. 

496. Send for catalog on the advantage of the Asbestos Bhingle. 

Oertaln-teed Prod. Corp., 1 Pershing Square, New York. 

National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 339 Grand St. Jersey City. 

N 


420. GW. page book, illustrating the “Shingles That Last.” 


mochend De Van Wert, one m 

430. n -page folder, entitled Fortifles Your Heme Against 
the ement of Time." = 
um Bros., 110 B. 42d Street, New Yor 


k. 
“Red Book." 5% x &% in. pp. Ill. Catalog giving aa 


authoritative treatise on preservative and deeorati 
and allied produets. 8 


DECK CLOTH—See Roofing Materials 


DERRICK 8 


Sasgen Derrick Co., 3101 W. Grand Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
1261. bicis vat No. 2 describes, illustrates and gives prooi ef the 
entire line. 


DOMESTIC HEATING PIPE INSULATION 
à 8 Inc., 41st St. and Madison A 


ve, New York. 
“More Heat from Lese Fuel.” An interesti 24 ilies. 
booklet e the value of proper insulation, b 


DOOR CHECKS8—See also Hardware 
Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn. 
T88. A handy booklet may be had on request. It deseribes the 
many benefits of the Sargent 'Door Check." | 
DOORS 
Combination Door Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
1007. Booklet describing combination Storm and Sereea Door may 
be had on request. 
Paine Lumber Co., Ltd., Oshkosh, Wis. 
1100. 16 pp. well illustrated catalog, describing the "Miraele Deor." 
This is & flat door with & raised paneled effect. 


Sere T., Lumber Co., 75 Taylor Street, Neponset, Bosten. 


1234. “Stearns Cypress Doors." 70 pp. illus. booklet 4 x 9 in. illus. 
65 types of doors. 
Wheeler, Osgood Company, The, Tacoma, Washington. 
1100. “The Door Is Important.” An interesting docklet giving im- 
portant data about doors. 
1101. “What Is Laminer?” An interesting leaflet describing the 
new Laminex Door. 


DOORS AND WINDOWS 


California White & Sugar Pine Mfgs. Assa., 457 Call Bidg. 
San Francisco, Cal. s as 


The Caris Companies Service Bureau, 1310 Curtis BIdg., Ciis- 
on, Iowa. 
933. 5 Size Catalog showing Curtis Dntranees and Wixterter 
rs. 


Detroit Steel Prod. Ce. 


„ 2252 H. Grand Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 
1210. Interesting booklet describing the eimple jacteltation of steel 


windows. Also showing their economy, beauty and 
Hoffman Mfg. Ce., Andrew, 829 Steger Bldg., Chicago, IIL 
$11. An interesting catalog describing the many vantages of 
these casements may be had on request. They are top sip 
ported folding casement windows, permanent, easy operation, 
and inside cleaning facilities. 
Hoffman Casements, Architects’ Portfolio. 8% x 11 im. 98 


pp. Loose-leaf. Scale details for mill-work, installations, 
etc., in new and old work. 


TW. F. 8. Millwork details on traoin 
ecriptive booklet. 7 x 8% in. 1 


1 & Sons, Ltd., Hen 


paper. BA x 28 in. De- 
pp. Illus. 

, 103 Park Avenue, New York. 

Hopes Casements—Printed circular describing steel ease- 
ments of standard size and types carried in stock for imme- 


diate delivery, particularly suitable for apartment houses, 
office buildings and residences. 


Leeg Bell Lumber Co., R. A. Long BIOS Kansas City, Mo. 

Truscon Steel company: Youngstown, Ohio. 

B2. Trucson Steel Sash. This handbook has been prepared for 
detailers and specification writers. The descriptions are elear 
and the details are eomplete. 80 pp. III. 8% x 11 in. 

B8. Trucson Steel Sash. A oatalog oontaining designing data. 
tables and views of Stock Sash installations. 65 pp. III. 
Wheeler, Osgood Co., Tacoma, Wash. 

1050. Laminez Doors, Catalog No. 81. Doors made of Dougtes Fir 
employing a special laminated and doweled construction. 
Twenty designs in vertical and flat grain veneers. Sizes and 
details. 44 pp. Illustrated. 8% x 94 in. 

1140. Laminer Doors. A Book for Archttecm and the Butidéng 
Trade. This book fully describes the special features of 
Douglas Fir Laminex and Wooo Doors; strength, water and 
heat tests; properties of Fir; Woco garage doors and window 
sash. 24 pp. Illustrated. 8 x 11 fa. 

DOOR AND WINDOW FRAMES 

Andersen Lumber Company, Bayport, Minn. 

55. General Catalog for architects, contractors, engineers, OAT- 
penters or builders. Descibes and illustates full Andersen 
Standard White Pine Window, Cellar Frames, Sash ger 
and Door Frames. Gives details of construction, variety o 
sizes and uses for ordinary as well as especial conatructioa. 
and method of assembly. Bize T% x 10%. 24 pp. 

86. Better Frames for Less Money for consumers. Interesting 
folder showing advantage of Andersen Standard White Pine 
Frames. Uses, sizes and details of construction. 10 

California White & Sugar Pine Mfgs. Assn., 157 Call BiGE. 

San Francisco, Chl. 


The Curtis Companies Service Bureau, 1310 Curtis Bldg., Cln- 
ton Iowa. 
Pacific Lumber Company of Illinois, The, 2060 McCormick Bidg.. 
Chicago, III. (See listing under "Columns. ) 
DOOR AND 5 I o Mn akee. Wis 
t O.. wa * e 
II Door and Window Trim. 8 pp. Silas. 
folder. 
DOOR BEDS—Ree Bullt-In Features 
DOOR STOPR—Ree Hardware 


‘ DRAFTING MATERIALS 


Co., Hoboken, N. J. 
ek ae nae Bound Book. This is the thirty-sixth edition of 
the catalog. rk 
New York Blue Print Paper Co., 102 Reade Street, New Yo 


City. 
(See listing under Artists’ Materials.) 
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COUPON 


BUILDING AGE AND 
NATIONAL BUILDER, 239 
W. 3th St, New York. 


. Gentlemen: Please send me, 


. Without charge, the booklets 


shown in your "Selected List of 
Manufacturers’ Literature,” the 
pum bers of which I have noted 


elow: 
No. No 
NSS s NS S 
NS ˙ P 
NN ur cats No............ 
Ne No secado 
No No 
No No 
No. NO: ˖ eus 
Name.......................... 
Address. 
„C re ERI 
Occupation..................... 


— some detail of a job being figured — usually wanted 
most when not at hand—can often be acquired quickly by 
referring to the Selected List of Manufacturers’ Literature 
that appears in every issue of BUILDING AGE and 


NATIONAL BUILDER. See pages 186, 188, 190, 192, 194, 
196, 198, 200, 202, 204, 206 of this number. 


These lists are comprehensive, and the carefully prepared 
catalogs and booklets of leading manufacturers contain specific 
information—exactly the sort you may need badly at times. 


Consult the list, jot down the numbers wanted on the coupon, 
and the specified literature will be sent you promptly—free 


of charge. 


Service Dept. 


BUILDING AGE and NATIONAL BUILDER 
239 West 39th Street New York, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 190) 


Peerless Blue Print Co., 347 Fifth Avenue New York City. 
Warren-Knight Company, 136 No. 12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
Bend for free sample of “Sterling” Tracing and Detail Papers. 
URAWINONL poca San on Drafting Materials upon request. 
Artiste" Ma 
DRAG LINES Mid 
DRAW PULLS—See Hardware 
DUMBWAITEKS—See Elevators aad Hoists 
BA VES—TROUGH 


Hussey & Co., C. G., 2850 Second Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
EDGE TOOLS—8ee also Carpenters' Tools 

Maek Tool Co. Inc. Rochester, N. Y. 
401. An interesting Carpenters Catalog may be had on request. 

Sargent & Co., 53 Water Street, New Haven. Conn. 

Bwan & Co., James, Seymour, c 


onn. 
496. An interesting 104-page catalog, 


describing “Premium Me- 
chanics’ Tools." 
White Co., The L. & 1. J., Buffalo, N. Y. 
497. Catalog No. 194 describes Carpenter's Tools. 
498. Catalog No. 20B describes Cooper's Tools. 
BLBOWS i 


Hussey & Co., C. G., 2850 Second Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Connecticut Electric Co., BridKeport Cont. 
697. E 


xtra-Life, a black moul two-way plug, described in a 
4-page leaflet. 


9&1. Up-to-Date Electrical Specialties Catalog. 8 x 414 in. 305 
: PP., illustrated. Gives sizes, weight, prices and data for 
sockets, receptacles, rosettes, switches, cut-outs and other 

"A wiring devices. 


Connecticut Electric Switch folder. 3 x 6 
Illustrated. Describes latest idea in electri 
liat price, catalog numbers and schedules. 
General Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 

618. Wires and Cables. Booklet. 8 x 10% in. 85 pp. IIlustrated. 
Four bulletins in a binder, describing wires and cables in 
general conductors insulated with vulcanized rubber com- 
pound, varnished cambric and paper insulated cables, splicing 
n and Junction boxes for cable installations, armored 
cables. 

614. Electric Fans. Folder, 6 pp. 3% x 6 in. Illustrated. De- 
scribes 1922 line of electric fans, giving catalog numbers, 
voltages and frequencies. 

616. Reliable Wiring Devices. Catalog, 3 x 4% in. 206 pp. Illus- 
trated. Pocket catalog giving prioee, schedule classifications 
and data for socket receptions, switches, rosettes, cut-outa 
and fuses for miscellaneous devices. 

516. Lighting of Public Buildings. Bulletins, 6 x 9 in. 25 pp. 
Illustrated. Describes lighting of galleries, banks, museums. 
libraries, municipal, county and state buildings. 

Hart & Hegeman Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 

1108. H. £ H. complete offering of Convenience Outlets. 4 pp. illus. 
torner describing and illustrating the T-Siot Shallow Type 
outlet. 

1100. Tumbler Switch. 4 pp. illus. folder, describing the easiest, 
quietest, nicest balanced movement attained in a tumbler. 

1110. Nutmeg Reliability in a Shallow Switch. 4 pp. illus. booklet, 
éescribing the new shallow Nutmeg with its trusted sturdiness, 
ease of action and long-time satisfaction. 

1311. Catalog R.“ The latest book on Wiring Devices, complete 
data on Shallow Switches and Shallow Receptacles, Tumbler 
Switches and “Gold Star" Push Switches, Heater Switches 
and Panel Board Switches, the mew “H. & H.” Sockets, Re- 
aewable Fuse Plugs, Attachment Plugs, Elexits, Wall Plates 
an all-inclusive nos " € 

arv Hubbell, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 

108. Electrical Specialties. Catalog No. 17, 1921. This Catalog 
contains descriptions with prices of the thousand and one 
items connected with electric light, electrical alarm and small 
electrical appliance installations in modern buildings. 104 
pp. III. 8 x 104 in. 

Johns-Manville, Inc., 41st Street & Madison Avenue, New York. 

1087. Friction Tapes and Rubber Splicing Compounds. A 4 pp. 
folder. describing this product. 

1088 Fibre Conduita. 12 pp. illus. booklet, describing this product. 


1080 Elert: obestos. 16 pp. illus. book bet in full detail of the nature 
of this product. 


ELECTRIC METER BOXES 

The Donley Bros. Co., 3700 East 74th Street, Cleveland. Ohio. 
ELEVATORS 

8 Elevator Co., 218 New Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1258. Illustrated catalog Dumbwaiters." 20 pages, Stex 11 in. De- 


scribes in detail standard types of dumbwaiters. Mailed on 
request. 


1298. "Elevators," 20-page illustrated catalog, 8x11 in. 
helpful information for contractors and architects. 
request. 

Kimball Brothers Company, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

58. Kimball Elevators. An illustrated catalog of hand power, 
sidewalk and garage elevators and dumbwaiters and electric 
passenger, freight and push button elevators. 32 pp. Illus. 

436. 30-page illustrated catalog, describing the various models of 
Dumbwaiters. : 

Sedgwick Machine Works, 150 West 15th Street, New York. 

617. Catalog and descriptive pamphlet. 4% x 8% in. 70 pp. II- 
lustrated. Descriptive pamphlets on hand power freight ele- 
vators, sidewalk elevators, automobile elevators, etc. 

9092. ''Robhing the Stairs of Their Terror." 3% x 6 in. 
illustrated e EDEN 

EVATOR DOOR FQ 5? 
1 Mfg. Co., Aurora, III. l 
59. “Ideal” Elevator Door Equipment. Catalog showing elevator 
` door hangers for one, two or three speed doors, also doors 
in pairs and combination swing and side doors. Door closers 
and checks. 24 pp. Ill. 8% x 11 in. 
ENGINES 
i oration, Evansville, Ind. 
VF will be supplied on the se and workinge of 
l the Hercules Engine. Write for It 


72 4 pp. 
c switch and gives 


Contains 
Sent on 


6-page 


FIRE DOORS AND SHUTTERS—See Doers and Windows 
FIREPLACE FURNISHINGS 


Lorenzon & Co., Chas. F., 521 W. Monroe Btreet, Chieage, HL 
1245. Complete catalog showing andirons, firesets, baskets, ete. 
Nicholsa Hardware Co. 121 Marion Street, Oak Park, Chisage, 
1200. Catalog No. 10 shows a complete line of Builders  Haréwese 
and Carpenters' Tools. 
FLAG POLES 
The Pole & Tube Wks., Inc, Newark, N. J 


1119. Contains specifications, data and scale drawings. Send ter 
important literature. 


FLASHINGS hi 

New Jersey Zine Company, 160 Front Street, New York 

The General’ Fiesoreelag Cempaus Youaréews OM 

e Gen , Youngstown e. 

978. A bulletin entitled Cement end Wood Floor Preeervation 
scribes methods for hardening, dustproofiag, deceratiag así 
waterproofing cement and wood floors. 12 pp. 8% x 11 in. 

Muller Co., Franklin R., Waukegan, Iil. 

1128. Asbestos Composition Flooring. Circular, 8% x 11 im. De 
scriptions and Specifications. 


Toch Bros., 110 E. 42d Street, New York. (See listing under 
Dampproofing.) 


Truscon Laboratories, The, Detroit, Mich. 
61. Agater und Its Performance. Booklet. Describes the meth 


of hardening concrete floors by the application of a .. 
which forme a new surface as hard as agate. 


FLOORING 
Armstrong Cork Co. Linoleum Department, Lancaster, Pa. 

1031. Business Floors. A handy reference on floors for publie and 
semi-public buildings, containing directions for laying and 
other helpful data. Illustrated im color. 6 x 9 in. 

1032. Armstrongs Linoleum Floors. A handbook for arehitests, 
Published in the flle form (8% x 11 in.) recommended by the 
American Institute of Architects. A technical treatise on 
Linoleum containing general information, tables ef gradas, 
gauges and weighs, specimen specifications and detailed direo- 


tions for laying linoleum. Profusely illustrated with coler 
plates. 


Long-Bell Lumber Co., R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City, Me. 
The Perfect Floor. Tells how to lay, finish and care fer Oak 
Flooring. 16 pp. 14 illus. 5% x 756 in. 

Pacific Lumber Co., 2070 McCormick Bidg., Chicago, III. 

438. A 16-page treatise on the construction Digest of Infermaties 
on the Values and Uses of Redwood. 

Ritter Lumber Co., W. M., Columbus, Ohio. 

1287. Ritter Oak Flooring. 38 pp., illus. catalog, 6% x T4 in, 
describing the different kinds of Oak Flooring; grading rubas 
are quoted, suggestions given about estimating biarr es Fe- 
quired and methods of laying, scraping and finishing. 

Wood-Mosaic Co., New Albany, Ind. 

920. Catalog of wood-carpet, strips, plain and ornamental par- 
querry, tongue and groove flooring in natural wood osiers. 


ood-Mosaéc Floors. Catalog. T x 10 in. 89 pp. Ulss- 
trated. 


FLOORING COMPOSITION 
Everlasbestos Flooring Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

439. Sirteen-page ill. booklet, describing the really modera Seer. 

Muller, Inc. Franklyn B., Waukegan, III. 

019. Asbestos Composition Flooring.  Circulars. 8% x 11 ia. 
Description and Specifications. 

521. Asbestos Flooring Composition. A book describ wees of 

and giving specifications and directions for Ficer- 

ing, Base, Wainscoting, etc. 8% x 11 in. Iliwstrateg. 


The 


Ritestone Products Corp. Westchester Avenue & Bronz Biver, 


New York. 


1104. 6 pp. folder describing a new composition flooriag whieh ts 
durable, sanitary and resilient. 
United States Gypsum Company, 205 W. Monroe St., Chieago, ML 
66. Gypsum Poured, Steel Reinf 


orced. Loose-leaf bullen, 8% z 
11. Pyrofill. 
FLOORING—INDUSTRIAL 


Johns-Manville, Inc., 41st Street & Madison Avenue, New Yoo. 

1000. “Flooring That's Made to Fit.’ 16 pp. illustrated and đe- 
scriptive booklet showing the value of this product. 

FLOOR REGISTERS 

The Hart £ Cooley Company, New Britain, Conn. 

T47. “The Air Capacity Line” A splendid 24-page tilustrated 
catalog describing the various types of Registers. 

FLOOR SANDERS—See Floor Surfacing Machinery 

FLOOR SURFACING MACHINERY 

Amer. Floor Surfacing Machine Co., 521 So. St. Claire Street, 
Toledo. Ohio. 

440. An eight-page illustrated booklet, describing the ‘“Amerieas 
Universal.” Also opportunities of making money in the 
"American Universal Way." 

Campbell Machine Co., 39 Hayward Street, Wollaston, Mass. 

949. 16-page illustrated catalog describing a floor surfacing wa- 
chine which sandpapers, waxes, oils and scrube. 

Chappell & Co., Wayvell, 137 No. Jackson Street, Waukegan, IM. 

441. Four-page folder, describing the "'Little-Automatie 
Surfacing Machine." 

1157. 16-page illustrated booklet describing Wayvell Chappell Auto- 
matic Ballbearing Electric Floor Surfacing Machine. Get 


into the Floor Surfacing Business with an Automatic While 
the Field Is Fresh.” 


Flectric Rotary Machine Co., 3825 W. Lake St., Chicage, Ill. 
1156. Write for complete information in regard to this eisotrie 
machine. It is a means of becoming independent. 
Fox Supply Co., Brooklyn, Wis. 
National Sanding Machine Co. 319 W. Chicago Ave., Chisage 
III. 
921. The Lightning Electric Floor Surfacer is described im a 4-page 
circular. The illustrations show the floor surface, the gears 
and the sand roller. There are 28 featues dat (a tir 


"Lightning." Write fer this circular and see them fer youl 
self. 
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All tilting-drum miz- 
ers are not Jaegers. 
The ‘‘Jaeger’’ is far 


wv 


npn 


at 


be confused with Inferlor machines even 
though they be of the tilting-drum type. 
Proteet yourself by getting the "''genuime 
Jaeger." Look for the name on the drum 
and the fiat spots inside. 


ack of Every JAEGER 
The Most Imposing Concrete Structures of the Nation 


HE world’s tallest concrete office buildings—the greatest concrete stadiums—palatial 
hotels—acres of busy concrete factories—beautiful homes—and wide, winding concrete 
boulevards! These form the milestones of Jaeger Progress and mark the efficiency of 


every Jaeger Concrete Mixer. 


A Jaeger means to you the greatest value you can buy in a Concrete Mixer. It is not just a 
concrete mixing machine—it is the Original Tilting-Drum Mixer—built for service in every 


bolt and screw—in every part and parcel of material that goes into it. 


F rom towering sky-scrapers to modest garage or garden walk, Jaegers have served the co 
industry faithfully. They afford you downright dependable production year after year. They 
cut your building costs enormously—make possible estimates that “get the business 


at a profit.” 


Before you buy another concrete mixer, look around. Jaeger Mixers make up a complete line of 30 concrete 
A once aT rud Jaegers ar Vis ium d irs Ask pa mixing outfits ranging from 3 to 14 cu. ft. per batch 

wners for their records and out the tremendous. . S» what yoli 
amount of work they handle. Then you'll find the of mixed concrete. a of ines adir pate hi p 
answer and the reasons for it—low cost, thoroughly need. Write us today for our 1 «ME Mi dh ] 

mixed, high speed concrete production for every Start the New Year with a Jaeger " Mix-a-Minute to 
working hour. turn out profits for you. 


MIU 


ncrete 


Stocks carried in all princspal cities. Write ws 
for the name of the distributor nearest you. 


THE JAEGER MACHINE CO. 


216 DUBLIN ROAD COLUMBUS, OHIO 


JAEGER 
The Original Tilting Drum. Mixer 


— A 
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Sehiucter, M. L., 223 W. Illinois Street, Chicago, III. 

43. “The Lincoln’—whiriwind twin disc floor surfacing machine. 
Small sises for home use. It waxes, polishes, refinishes, 
5 and surfaces wood, stone, tile and composition 

doors. 
Triple “A” Machine Co., 4005 E. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ti. 

1906. Illus. booklet describing this combination scraper and sanding 
machine. 
R VOIDS FOR USE IN CONCRETE 

ted States Gypsum Company, 200 W. Monroe 8t, Chicago, 
In. 


GT. Locee-leaf Bulletins. 8% x 11. Pyrober Gypsum Floor Tile. 
FROST PREVENTIVE 
General Fireproofing Ce., Youngstown, Ohio. 

G4. The Contractor's Friend. Á bulletin describing the use ot QF 
Cement Acoelsiator ae a combined accelerator, anti-freese, 
hardener and floor tint. 

Toch Bros., 110 H. 42d Street, New York. (See listing under 
Dampproofing.) 
FURNACES- Geo Jn Equipment 
ED 
go poesi Incinerator Company, 1027 Chestnut Bt., Milwau bris 

68. The Sanitary Elimination of Household Waste. M-8 br ar. 
Description of construction, installation and operation 
Kernerator for residences. Illustrated by views of 8 
in which the Kerneator is installed, th cuts showing 
details. 15 pp. 4 x 9 in. 

I 8 
Mr rege ei oer via $100 Bast 74th Street, Cleveland, Ohie. 
GAS PRODUCER 
Ameri eating hting Ce. Morenci, Mich. 
1288. The „Clerk 3 is a machine Gescribed and illus- 
trated in a booklet, This is ideal for suburban property. 
Also for heat treating steel and tempering. Write for 
let. 


book 

GAS RANGES—S6eeo Ranges 

GAB RANGE deep tes Lorain, Ohio 

990. 9 116. 6 x 9 in. 60 pp. Giving a complete list 
ot Gas Btove Parts and their cost. 


8 
Ameri lass Co., Pittsburgh, Pe. 
. Bond 5 describing different varieties of window 
giass and hew to select the proper kind. un 
American Three-Way Lusfer Prism Oe, Cicero (Chicage), $ 
also 858 Webster Ave., Astoria, New York. 


Write for details and prices of glass prisms that will prejest 
n daylight into dark interiors. 


71. Other literature with reference to apartment bouse installa- 
5 Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


19823. Tapestry Glass.” Illustrated eatalog, showing the beauty - 


this product. 
Piate . 1 1st Nat'! Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, 


1129 Plate Glass. Booklet. 56% x 9% im. 12 pp. Describes 
manufacture and use of plate glass, with sizes. aci 

13990. “The Age of Plate Glases.” .20 pp. illus. booklet 5% x ; 
' @escribing 105 process of .manufacturing plate glass. 


lo, N. Y. 
„ Inc., 822 Terrace Street, Buffalo, N. 
cu aie EO oe "describing grilles for windows, radiators, 
1 rye nen 3 New Britain, Conn 
0 " " e 
147. Ms Fue datalog Paeecibes the line of grilles manufac- 


k. 
| Mfg. Co., 2 W. 45th Street, New Yor 
3 78 and Special Booklet on Grilles. Perg rid 
craft Grilles in plain lattice or choice of 500 "me " gas. 
Aiso cest im bronzeo and brass, and stamped stee grilles 
popular de ET NERY ` 
GRINDING hester, N. Y. 
„Saw & Mfg. Co., Ine., Rochester, N. : 
e describing the new patented grinding attach 


ment. 
GUARDS, MACHINE panded Metal Co., 1204 Old Colony Bldg. 
E A HAE " 6% in. 36- mus 
« ical Machine Guards.” 8% x % in. page ; 
"n Euler. showing the application of “Boone” mesh to machine 
guarding. 
DOOR 
9 Wire Deni Ce. Inc., 322 Terrace Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
GUTTERS wi 
errugating Co., Milwaukee, 8. 
E tire Ro Carrying Equipment. 8 pp. illus. folder. 
New Jersey Zine Co., 160 Front Street, New York. "a 
1088. “Once in a Lifetime.” Booklet containing Information about 
downspouts and gutters made from Horse Head” zinc. 
93 States Gypsum Compang, 205 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, 
I 


n. 
HANGERR—DOOR—Bee Hardware 
HARDWARE 
'e. anville, III. 
„ 90. This catalog embraces a description 
' of a complete line of door bangers and tracks, garage door 
hardware, spring binges, rolling ladders, fire door hardware, 
everhead carriers, light hardware and hardware specialties. 
ia pe s alfa ii Brackets. Catalog 71-X 
819. oor, Hangers, Trucks and ackets. a [4 : 
5 size—a complete description giving dimen- 
gions weights and prices. 8 pp. Ill. 7% x 10% in. 
008 Catalog No. 91 is made up of 44 wel] illustrated pages. It 
' @eseribes thoroughly the various hardware used in garages. 


Bommer Spring Hinge Co., 281 Classon Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Griffin Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 


447. “Hinges,” a 78-page illustrated, cloth-bound book. 
Hoffman Mfg. Co. 829 Steger Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Ives Co., H. B., New Haven, Conn. 
448. Write for their illustrated folder, describing hardware, win- 
dow and door specialties. 
The Kawneer Co., Niles, Mich. 
T3. Kawneer, Simples Window Fietwres. Booklet, 
Drawings, photographs and text describes weightless, reversi- 
ble window fixtures, its ease of installation, ventilation aad 
light control. Size 8% x 1094 in. 16 pp. 
Myers & Bros. Co., F. B., Ashland, Ohio. 
450. Catalog, describing the No. 80 Simplex Garage Door Hanger. 
National Brass. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
1100. “‘Dexter Locks and Latches’ are fully described in a ciroular 
showing the construction, beauty and durability of this brass 
. ware. 


GA. Aa inio fing. Ates e Garage 

„ An 68 ed on Hardware." 

T48. “Ornamental Ideas.” O3, x 7 im. 28-page illustrated book- 
let describing the practicability, time and labor saving features 
of the National Ornamental Butte." 


pr iT Hardware Co., 121 Marion Street, Oak Park, Chicage. 


1306. Catalog No. 10 shows a complete line of Builders’ Hardware 
and Carpenters’ Tools. 


Pullman Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
090. Pullman Unit Bash Balances 


. The Pullman Unit ach Bal- 
ances is a coiled spring in a housing that replaces weights and 


eords. This book tells why it costs leas om nearly all in- 
stallations why it is better in all 


respects, and gives a lst 
of important buildings in which this balance is in satisfactory 
use. Contains blue print sheet of details. 13 pp. 6 x 11 in. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, III. 
T&. Modern Hardware for Your Home. 


Catal of bangers fer 
vanishing Frenoh doors; NAT, maultifold hardware fer 
sun pariors and silee u . 


ping porches ; detite garage door hard 
ware. 24 pp. Ilustrated. 8% x 11 in. 
608. Distinctive Garage Door Hardware Catalog Ne. 4-22. 
is more than a catalog. It is a treatise for architects 
builders om the door equ peat of 


covering al 

ding and fol doors, with 

hardware. 94 pp. III. 8% x 11 ia. 

004. Sang Door Hardware, Cat Ne. 4-17. A 5 
sliding door hardware of Paralle „ Accordion and Flush 
partitions. 82 pp. Ul., 7 x 10 in. 

Bargent & Company, New Haven, Conn. 

1181. Details to Which Standard Hardware Oan Be. Appked. Boek- 
let. 6 pp. 9 x 12 in. Illustrated. Treats diagrams, 
porcione of doors and windows to which hardware ean be 
applied. 


HEATING EQUIPMENT—See also Ranges 


American Radiator Co. 104 West 42d Street, New York. 

908. "Ideal Type of Heat Machines." 6 x 8% in. 48-page 
trated book, explaining in detail the excellent appearance, 
Sm ake peas insulation, durability and easy running features 
of this furnace. 


1008. Ideal-Arcola Heating Out to. 5% x 8% im. 80-page illus- 
waved booklet, describing a hot water heating outfit for small 
omes. 
1004. “Corto.” 54 x 8% 


. 16-page illustrated booklet, describing 
the Radiator Classic. 


folding and combination 


Bewman Supply & Mfg. Co., 886 Progress St, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
106. 1 for the permanent catalog. It is an excellent 


Bovee Furnace Works, 60 W. 8th Street, Waterloo, Iowa. 
1227. lius. Price list describing the various styles aad prose Sim- 
plifies the task of computing the cost of the heating plant is 
the ordinary house or bungalow. 
Burnham Boller Corp., Irvington, N. Y. 
1158. “Happy Solution Book." A catalog giving many interesting 
beating angles and facts. 


Hardin-Lavin Co., 4538 Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

455. Handy-Man Book, or Plumbing and Heating 
Price 50c. 4% x in. 240 pp. illustrated. 

The Hart & Cooley Co. Inc., New Britain, Conn. 

148 H & O Wrought Steel Grilles. A new type of ventilating 
grille permitting passage of air but not sight, also piain 
square mesh grilles, made of steel, bronze and brass. Details 
and specifications. 4 pp. III. 8% x 11 in. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co., D Tacoma Building, Cai- 
cago, : 


$2. Modern Furnace Heating. Catalog, 6 x 9 in. 48 


oP Tilus- 
trated. Complete information on hot-air furnace heating use- 


ful to the architect and contractor regardless of what makes 
of furnace he uses. 


Holland Furnace Company, Holland, Mich. 
1150. “The Whole House Comfortable and Clean” A booklet de 


scribing an efficient heating system backed up by a eorpe of 
beating specialists. 


Molby Boiler Co.. Lansdale, Pa. 

1162. "There's no heating boiler Kke the new Moldy.” 24 pp, 4x 9 
in. Illus. catalog. Photographs of the Molby from 
angle, giving sizes, capacities. dimensions and prices, 

Thatcher Furnace Co., 39 St. Francis Street, Newark, N. J. 

1116. “Your Warm Friend." A well illus. descriptive catalog âe- 
scribing the construction of the Thatcher F'urnios, the re- 
duction of coal bills and the even distribution of heat in the 

ouse. 


Tuttle & Balley Mfg. Co., 2 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 
United Staten Radiator Corp.. Detroit, Mich. 

1025. Capitol Boilers, Bquore Type. 28 pp. Illus. catalog 4 x 7% ta. 

1028. 77% 10. Boilers, Winchester Type. 24 pp. Illus. catalog 4 3 
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PLUMBING-^HEATING 


- BY OUR NEW EASY METHOD 


Easy as ABC. Any handy man can cut 
the cost of a new heating plant or plumbing sys- 
tem in half. We show you how with simple 
diagrams and clearinstructions. Installing plans 
FREE. We loan you the tools if necessary. 
Banish the coal bucket and the ash pan from 
vour home. Enjoy clean, even, economical heat 
the new Hardin-Lavin Easy Way. Our “Handy 
Man" Book tells the whole story. Send Coupon 


for your copy TODAY. 


50 Years and MILLION DOLLAR PLANTS M 
| 


Every heating plant and plumbing fixture we sell bears our Diamond Label of 
Guaranty—your protection and assurance of Grade A Highest Quality goods. What 
is in the background when you buy from us? 

2 m Fifty years of service to economy buyers. 
Quality merchandise with exclusive features. 


END REA 
^ F. ET Trained experts who help you plan. 
2 GA i 


12 Personal interest in your needs. 
— A guarantee of satisfaction or money back. 
* OUR NEW PERSHING ROAD PLANT 
ew Headquarters unit just compl | Y P fi d P a 
pleted. First 
5 concrete Plumbing and Heating Supply ncrease our ro it an restige 
ouse ever built. Visit us when in Chicago. 
Your Profit—By including the Plumbing ands Your Prestige—By getting a reputation is 
Heating in your next contracts. Our Easy your community as a oontractor who can do a 
Installing methods and Factory Fitted Systems eomplete job, plumbing, heating and everything. 
Our Speelal Wholesale A bigger Bank Aceount and the standing it 
brings are the resuit. 


enable you to do so. 
Priee gives you a generous profit. 


We Help You Plan and Install 


Send us rough sketch or tell us your needs and our Practical 
Service Department will show you the simplest, most in- 
expensive, and best installing method, and help you select 
systems or fixtures best suited to your requirements. You 
save waste, labor, time, money and material when you buy at 
wholesale from our Big Handy Man Plumbing and Heating 
Encyclopedia. Shows over 10,000 fixtures and supplies—Steam 
Heating Supplies, Bathroom Outfits and Water Systems. The 
big saving from our products and new NECS 


x] 


j 4 
3 * "M 
- — Á— P — — À—À 


Hardin-Lavin Hardin-Lavin f A 
pelose Furnace Steam Boiler easy method will surprise you. Bid on Hot Water Boiler 


The Finished Contract. 


SEND IG HANDY OO 

FOR B MAN B K, 25c 
Bound well for work on the job. It combines our 

wholesale catalog with many trade secrets, money-saving 

kinks, practical plans, diagrams, sketches, elevations, etc. 
We have spared no expense to make this the most 
practical and useful book of its kind in the country. 

Write today for your copy. 


HARDIN-LAVIN-CO. 


Established 1876 


105-15 Pershing Road, Chicago, Illinois 
BJ 


SPECIAL HANDYMAN BOOK COUPON : 


| 
HARDIN-LAVIN CO., 105-15 Pershing Rd., Chicago : | R 27 j 
Enclosed find 25 cents. Please send me your big, complete Handy-Man Book Catalog with Special 7 omm A 
Contractors’ wholesale discount sheets. Also mail me your Free Monthly Bulletin Service. ] am in- ——— 
no [^ 
af — f a 


terested in (mark X in square). x 
D Hot Water Heating Pl i s Heati Plants Pumps 
g ants [] Pipeless Heating Plan J | 
D Steam Heating Plants O Bathroom Outfits LJ Septic Tank Syphon I 
O Warm Air Heating Plants O Plumbing Supplies DO Water Supply Systems - hah 
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BUILDING AGE and 
NATIONAL BUILDER 


Selected List of Manufacturers' Literature 


(Continued from page 194) 


108T. Capitol Bmokiess Boilers. 24 pp. Illus. 6% x 9 n, 
describing a boiler which burns bituminous coal without smoke. 
1028. A Modern H 


ouseworming. 86 pp. Illus. catalog 6 x 8 in., 
describing the many beneficial features of the Triton Radiator. 
HINGES AND BUTTS—See Hardware i 
HOISTS—See Elevators 
HOUSE MOVING 


La Plant-Choate Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
610. Desoriptive Catalog of House- moving Appliances. 
IXCINERATORBS—See Garbage Destroyers 


INSULATION—8ee Stucco Bas 


es 
Bishopric Mfg. Company, 103 Este Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
93. . Homes Built on the Wisdom of Ages. Catalog, 6 x 9 in. 48 
p. Illustrated. Describing the use of Bishopric Stucco- 
Board and Bishopric Sheathing Board. 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel, 141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
949. Cabota Quilt. Catalog containing draw in and descriptions. 
The Celotex Co., 111 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 
044. Samples of their insulating lumber and general information 
will be gladly sent on request. 
Johns-Manville, Inc., 41st Street & Madison Avenue, New York. 
1001. Insulating Materials. 22 pp. illus. booklet, describing the 
various insulating materials and their prices. 
U. 8. Mineral Wool Co., 280 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
94. The use of Mineral Wool in Architecture. Illustrated book- 
let on properties of insulation against heat, frost, sound and 
as fireproofing, with action drawings and specifications for 
use. It gives rule for estimate and cost. Size 54 x 6% 
INSURANCE POLICIES 
Master House Bureau, The, 2173 Cleveland Discount Bldg., 
- 1 p , ti $1.00 1 document resembling 
. “Bafeguard Po costing : 8 a docume 
an aaa policy. Every material and the workmanship 
employed in the house may be registered therein. A free 
booklet describing this unique service and quality may be 
had on request. 
IRONING BOARDS—See Built-In Features 


JOISTS AND STUDS, PRESSED STEEL 
General Fireproofing Co. Youngstown, Ohi. 
058. GF Steel Lumber. Describes the use of steel joists and studs 
for floors and partitions JD apartments, hotels, school build- 
etc. 8!4 x 11 in. pp. 
Sanh en 8 Metal Co., 1204 Old Colony Bldg., 
Chicago, III. 
Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 
086. Truscon Steel Joists. Catalog 855 x 11 in. 34 pp. ilius 
trated. Information on Pressed Steel Beams and Joists for 


light occupancy buildings. Tables, specifications and views of 
Installation. 


KITCHEN F Features 
KITCHEN RANGES—See ge? 
LATH, EXPANDED METAL, WIRE AND WOOD 
The Bishopric Mfg. Co. 17 Este Avenue, cincinnati Ohio. 
Buffalo Wire Works Co., Inc., 322 Terrace Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
815. Pocket edition, Catalog No. 8. 180 pages, with flexible covers, 
Describes the entire line in two sections. Section No. 1 deals 
with wire cloth, plain 5 Sectlon No. 2 with orna- 
ntal iron and wire work. 
810. Steen page illustrated folder describing Plain and Galvan- 
ized Wire Lathing, showing faces of mortar. 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfg. Assn., 457 Call Bidg. 
San „ Es ouselicwn "Olio 
General Fireproofing Co., 10 R a 
9T "Catalog describes Herringbone Rigid Meta Lath, how it ie 
: applied and used, with detailed drawings, ro grossen etc. 
North Western Expanded Metal Co., 1204 Old Colony Bldg. 
Chicago, lll. M 
n 1 tions for Metal Lath Construction. Illustrated 
s Brei x 10 in. Of assistance to the architect in 
specifying metal lath for apa types of conatruction. 
teel Co., Youngstown, o. 
80. f- Rib ond Metal Lath. 18th Edition. Catalog 8% x 11 in. 
' 64 pp. Illustrated. Gives properties of laths, specifications, 
special uses and views of Installation. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Corp., Worcester, Mass. 
LEADERS, FLASHINGS AND GUTTERS 
Hussey & Co., C. G., 2850 2nd Avenue, Pittsburgh, Ps. 
New Jersey Zinc Co., 160 Front Street, New York. 
VELS AND TRANSITS . 
"lon A. 8., Co., 532 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
694. Advantages of «Direct-by-Mail" Buying. 116 pp. illus. cata- 
i log, describing the entire line of levels, transits, engineers 
supplies, etc., including prices and discount sheet. 
American Blue Print Paper Co., 445 Plymouth Court, Chicago. 
l. [I] oo 
1269. 19 free on request describing the Simplex Convertible 
Level. 
„ L. Co., The, 100 Adams Street, Toledo, Ohio. 
i Catalog No. GN-8 and full particulars will de 
malled you. 
& Bluhm, 668 River Street. Troy, N. Y. 
ione o ir «C? describes a splendid Convertible Level and 
Transit combined. Instructions for its use are sent with 
trument. 
1281 G. 4 oe Convertible Level accurately described and illus. 
` in a 4 pp. folder. Watch for it. 
Keuffel & Esser Co., Hoboken. N. J. 
Kolesch & Co., 138 Fulton „ New York. 
rticulars upon request. 
E eK Hide Print Paper Co., 102 Reade Street, New York. 
1035. Catalog, deecribing the entire line, may be had on requeet. 
Peerless Blue Print Co., 341 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
1204. Send for 386-page catalog on coated paper, profusely illus- 
` trated, giving full detalls of everything an architect, drafts- 
man and builder requires in the way of supplies. 
Atevens, E. A.. Box 32, Soon EN 0 C ME 
1265 riding the genuine Stevens e i 
oe enr Cu. m N. 12th Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 
100. "Sterling" Levels and Transit: 32 pp. Illustrated catalog. 


Descriptions, specifications and structural advantages se- 
quired in modern practioe for establishing lines, levels, 
etc. Pocket note book contaial full instructions and illus- 
trations for modern practice in leveling sent free on 
White Co., David, 907 Chestnut Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
464. Catalag A, “White’s Improved Instruments,” is a 36-9ag» 
booklet with a hard cover and illustrated. 
1196. "Whites I d Convertible Levels.” 16 pp. illustrated 
catalog telling how to use this level. 
Wissler Instrument Co., 609 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


1164. Write for our complete booklet describing our cen 
levels. Prices included. 


LIGHTING—BSee also Electrical Equipment 
American 3 Way-Luxfer Prism Co., 1300 So. 55th Street, Cicero, 
a 9 III.: 358 Webster Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. 
8 


tive Ciroular on the use of prisms for directing light 
to dark corners 


Harvey Hubbell, Inc. Bridgeport, Conn. 

TOT. Hubbell Flush Door Receptacle. Description of a safe, eon. 
venient and practical wall outlet de luxe for the residenees, 
clubs, hotels, public buildings and offices. 4 pp. Ill. 8 x 10 in. 

LIGHTNING RODS 


Washburne Co., E. G., 207 Fulton Street, New York. 
232. Descriptive Catalog in Colors. Showing different designs of 
— weather vanes, lightning rods, ventilators, etc. 


Kelley Island Lime & Transport Co., Cleveland, Obio. 

813. Write for this instructive and illustrated catalog describing 
Tiger Finish—the lime which “spreads like warm butter." 

Urschel, The Wm. L. Lime & Stone Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Wosa tino Lime Products Co., The, 601 Madison Avenue, Tolede, 


o. 
1017. An interesting booklet describing the White Lily, Gold Medal 
and White Enamel Finish. 
LINOLEUM-—-8ee Flooring 
LOCKS—See Hardware. 
LOCKERS, STEEL 
Hart & Hutchinson Co., New Britain, Conn. 
LUMBER—See also Woodwork 


California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs. Asan., 457 Call Bldg., San 
Francisco, Cal. 
1302. An attractive and substantial “Lumber Data Filing Folder” 
(which fits the standard letter files), together with a series of 
"Information Sheets” on California White Pine and California 
Sugar Pine is being distributed to contractors and architects 
upon request. Additional Information Sheets are compiled and 
will be mailed from time to time, each of them of standard 
size to fit the Filing Folder. 
“Pine Homes," handsomely illustrated with sketches and balt- 
tones, containing specific information as to the grades of 
lumber recommended by this association for various types of 
construction. It also describes the qualities and uses for Cali- 
fornia White and Sugar Pine in various parts of the house. 
KHmoth Prod., Inc., 50 Union Square, New York. 
959. “Are Your Clothes Well Cared For?” An 8-page Illustrated 


8 describing the value of aromatic red cedar versus the 
moth. 


1303. 


Long-Bell Lumber Co.. R. A. Long Building, Kansas City, Me. 
104. The „Post Everlasting. Booklet. 10% x 7% in. . lunes 
trated. 


Information regarding creosoted yellow pine Sense 

posts, barn polen. paving blocks, etc. g 

228. Poles That Resist Decay. Booklet, 9% x 4 in. 16 pp. Tilus- 
915 Poles for telegraph, telephone, high power . 
sion lines. 


fic Lumber Company of Illinois, The, 2600 McCormiek Blat. 
Chieago, III. 


106. Construetion Digest. Redwood Homes Book. 
one A. T. Lumber Co., 87 Taylor Street, Neponset, Boston. 
lags. ; 

1232. Catalog L, 80 pp., 9% x 12% in., beautifully illus. book dessefb- 
ing and illustrating by working drawings mantels, columns, 
doors, sash windows, blinds, glazing, all kinds of woeden 
tanks, greenhouse material and hotbed sash. 

LUMBER ASBESTOS 


Asbestos Shingle, Slate & Sheathing Co., Ambler, Pa. 

108. Ambler Asbestos Building Lumber. Catalog Illustrated. De- 
scribes uses of this fireproof product for both exteriors and 
interiors. Tables of sizes and illustrations of various types 
of buildings in which it bas been used. Size 8% x 11 tm. 

Johns-Manville, Inc., 41st Street & Madison Avenue, New Yer. 

1082. “Asbestos Wood’ for electrical insulation and fireproof eeb- 
struction. 28 pp. illus. and descriptive booklet. . 

MAILING LISTS 

Ross-Gould. 10th & Olive Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 

MARKING DEVICES (See also Branding Irons.) 

Swisher, R. D.. Mfg. Co., 411 So. Clinton Street, Chicago, M. 

1248. B-3, an illus. folder, lists dozens of items you oon 


use. These can all be marked either by burning brands. 
stencils and the like. 


MEDICINE CABINETS—See Cabinets, Medicine ood 
METAL LATIIS—See Lath, Expanded Metal, Wire and W 
METALS AND METAL BUILDING SPECIALTIES 

American Brans Co.. Main Office, Waterbury, Conn. 

1034. Price List and Data Book. Illustrated. Loose-leaf Ca . 
Covers entire line of Sheets, Wire Rods, Tubes, etc, in vari- 
ous metals. Useful tables. Size 3% x 7 in. 168 pp. 

1039. Copper Products. Illustrated price list and tables of weights. 
Covers copper for roofing purposes, including strip copper for 
forming into leaders, gutters, valleys, flasbings, etc. 64 pp. 


American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Frick Building, Pittsburgh. 
Pa. 

111. Referemoe Book. Pocket Edition. 2% x 4% in. 168 
Illustrated. Covers the complete line of Sheet and Tin. 
Products. l 8% 

113. Apollo and Apollo-Keustone Galvanized Sheets. Catalog, 

x ll in. 20 pp. Illustrated. Book- 

114. Research in the Corrosion Resistance of Copper St oel. 1 50 
let, 8½ x 11 in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Technical informa 
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PLUMBING-^HEATING 


- BY OUR NEW EASY METHOD 


Easy as A B C. Any handy man can cut 
the cost of a new heating plant or plumbing sys- 
tem in half. We show you how with simple 
diagrams and clear instructions. Installing plans 
FREE. We loan you the tools if necessary. 
Banish the coal bucket and the ash pan from 
vour home. Enjoy clean, even, economical heat 
the new Hardin-Lavin Easy Way. Our "Handy 
Man" Book tells the whole story. Send Coupon 
for your copy TODAY. 


50 Years and MILLION DOLLAR PLANTS coaxanrex 


7 
Every heating plant and plumbing fixture we sell bears our Diamond Label of | 
Guaranty—your protection and assurance of Grade A Highest Quality goods. What 
I 

i 


is in the background when you buy from us? 


Fifty years of service to economy buyers. 
Quality merchandise with exclusive features. 
Trained experts who help you plan. 

Personal interest in your needs. 

A guarantee of satisfaction or money baek, 


OUR NEW PERSHING ROAD PLANT 


5 € 

New Headquarters unit just completed. First | Y P f d P 

all concrete Plumbing and Heating Supply ncrease our r O It An r estige 
House ever built. Visit us when in Chicago. Your Profit —By including the Plumbing andy; Your Prestige—By getting a reputation is 
Heating in your next contracts, Our Easy your community as a contractor who can do a 
Installing methods and Factory Fitted Systems eomplete job, plumbing, heating and ev 1 
enable you to do so. Our Speeial Wholesale; A bigger Bank Aceount and the standing it 
Price gives you a generous profit. brings are the result. 


We Help You Plan and Install 


Send us rough sketch or tell us your needs and our Practical 
Service Department will show you the simplest, most in- 
expensive, and best installing method, and help you select 
systems or fixtures best suited to your requirements. You 
save waste, labor, time, money and material when you buy at 
wholesale from our Big Handy Man Plumbing and Heating 
Encyclopedia. Shows over 10,000 fixtures and supplies—Steam 
Heating Supplies, Bathroom Outfits and Water Systems. The 
big saving from our products and new 
easy method will surprise you. Bid on Be Waser Bell 


Hot Water Boiler 
The Finished Contract. 


SEND 


FOR BIG "MAN BOOK, 25c 


Bound well for work on the job. It combines our 
wholesale catalog with many trade secrets, money-saving 
kinks, practical plans, diagrams, sketches, elevations, etc. 

We have spared no expense to make this the most 
practical and useful book of its kind in the country. 
Write today for your copy. 


HARDIN-LAVIN-CO. 


Established 1876 
105-15 Pershing Road, Chicago, Illinois 


SPECIAL HANDYMAN BOOK COUPON 


HARDIN-LAVIN CO., 105-15 Pershing Rd., Chicago 


"uA Bal iN 


1 
| 


Enelosed find 25 cents. Please send me your big, complete Handy-Man Book Catalog with Special 
Contractors’ wholesale discount sheets. Also mail me your Free Monthly Bulletin Service. I am in- 
terested in (mark X in square). 

Hot Water Heating Plants O Pipeless Heating Plants O Pumps 
3 Heating Plants O Bathroom Outfits g Septic Tank Syphon 
O Warm Air Heating Plants OD Plumbing Supplies D Water Supply 5 
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Capitol Smokless Boilers. 24 pp. Illus. catalog 6% x 9 fta. 
“describing a boiler which burns bituminous coal without amoke. 
1028. A Modern H 86 pp. Illus. catalog 6 x 8 in., 
describing tbe many ben ictal features of the Triton Radiator. 
HINGES AND BUTTS—See Hardware 
HOISTS—See Elevaters 
HOUSE MOVING 
E Pant Choate. Co., ea Rapids, ade 
Desoriptive Catalog ouse- moving Appliances. 
INCINERATORS—See Garbage Destroyers 
INBULATION—See Stucco Bases 
Bishopric Mfg. Company, 103 Este Avenue, Cincinmati, Ohio. 
> Homes D Built on the Wiedom of Ages. Catalog, 6 x 9 in. 48 
Illustrated. Describi the use of Bishoprio Stuoco- 
ard and Bishoprio Sheath ng Board. 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel, 141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
240. Cabot's Quit. Catalo containing dra and deseri 
The Celotex Co., 111 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 
044. Samples of their e lumber and general information 
will be gladly sent on request. 
Johns-Manville, Inc., 41st Street & Madison Avenue, New York. 
1091. Insulating Materials. 22 pp. illus. booklet, describing the 
various sulatin materialis amd tbeir prices. 
U. 8. Mineral Wool Co., 280 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
94. The use of Mineral Wool in Arohitecture. Illustrated book- 
let on properties of insulation against heat, frost, sound and 
as fireproofing, with action drawings and specifications for 
use. It gives rule for estimate and cost. Bize 534 x 6% in. 


INSURANCE POLICIES 
Master House Dursan, The, 2173 Cleveland Discount Bldg. 
Cleveland, O. 
1209. “Safeguard P ^ costing $1.00 is a document resembling 
an insurance poney. Every material and the workmanship 
nore" in house may be stered therein. A free 
booklet describing this unique service and quality may be 
bad on request. 
{BONING BOA BDS—See Built-In Features 


JOISTS AND STUDS, PRESSED STEEL 

General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, Ohi 

068. GF Steel Lumber. Describes the use of steel joists and studs 
for floors and partitions in apartments, hotels, school build- 
ings, etc. 8% x 11 in. 12 pp. 

Nerth Western Expanded Metal Co, 1204 Old Colony Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Truseon Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 

98. Truscon Steel Jotets. Catalog 8% x 11 in. & pp. ilius 
trated. Information on Pressed Steel Beams and Joists for 
light occupancy buildings. Tables, specifications and views of 
installation. 

KITCHEN CABINETS—See Built-In Features 

KITCHEN RANGES-—See Ranges 

LATH, EXPANDED METAL, WIRE AND WOOD 

The Bishopric Mfg. Co. 17 Este Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Buffalo Wire Works Co., Inc., ra Terrace Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 

815. Pocket edition, Catalog No. 8. 180 pages, with e Covers. 
Describes the entire line in two sections. Section No. 1 deals 
with wire cloth, plain and figured. Section No. 2 with orna- 
mental iron and wire work. 

810. Strteen- page illustrated folder describing Plain and Galvan- 
ised Wire Lathing, showing faces of mortar. 

California White & Sugar Pine Mfg. Assn. 457 Call Bidg.. 
San Francisco, Cal. 

General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

07. Catalog describes Herringbone Rigid Meta Lath, how Bis te 
applied and used, with detailed 9 specifications, ete ; 

mora a ion Expanded Metal Co., ld Colony Bidg., 
hicago, 

971. “Specifications for Metal Lath Construction.” Illustrated 
catalog, 7% x 10% in. Of assistance to the architect in 
apecifying metal lath for various types of construction. 

Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

09. Hy-Rib and Metal Lath. 18th Edition. Catalog 8% x 11 in. 
64 pp. Illustrated. Gives properties of laths, specifications. 
special uses and views of installation. 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Corp., Worcester, Mass. i 

LEADERS, FLASHINGS AND GUTTERS 

Hussey & Co., C. G., 2850 2nd Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

New Jersey Zinc Co., 160 Front Street, New York. 

LEVELS AND TRANSITS : 

Aloe, A. S., Co., 532 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

094. Advantages of '*Direct-by-Ma4l" Bu . 116 pp. illus. cata- 
log, describing the entire line of levels, ens ita, engineers’ 
supplies, etc., including prices and discount 

aces ae Blue Print Paper Co., 445 Plymouth Court: Chicago. 

1209. 5 free on request describing the Simplex“ Convertible 

ve 


Beckmann, L. Co., The, 100 Adams Street, Toledo, Ohlo. 

1260. Just mention Catalog No. GN-8 and full particulars will be 
mailed you. 

Geier & Bluhm, 668 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 

1284. Circular “C” describes a splendid Convertible Level and 
Transit combined. Instructions for its use are sent with 
every instrument. 

1981. G. & B. Jr. Convertible Level accurately described and illus. 
in a 4 pp. folder. Watch for it. 

Keuffel & Esser Co,, Hoboken, N. J. 
Kolesch & Co., 138 Fulton Street, New York. 
1212. Full particulars upon re quest. i 
Mad York Blue Print Pa. » 102 Reade Street, New York. 
085. atalog, describing : ""e, may be had on request. 
Pen Blue Print í ^venue, New York. 

1904. Send for 886-p;- ‘ed paper, profusely illus- 
trated, giving f 
man and bu!!^ 

Stevens, E. RS Re ii T€ 

1205. Circular. desc evens” line leve 

100. “Sterling” T 2 pp. Illustrated catalog. 


-ay of supplies. 
Ohio. 


hing an architect, drafts- 


Descriptions, specifications and structural advan PE 
quired in modern practice for establishing lines, 5 

etc. Pocket note 3 full instructions and 
trations for modern „ eveling sent free on erar 

2 11 Co, Da David, hesrout Bereet, abide ge Wis. 

; alag A Whites proved Instruments," a 86-page 
booklet with a hard cover and illustrated. 

1196. “White’s Improved Convertible Levels.” 16 PP. filustreted 
catalog telling bow to use this level. 

Wissler Instrument Co., 609 N. Broadway, 8t. Louis, Mo. 

1104. Write for our complete booklet describing our convertibie 
levels. Prices included. 

LIGHTING—See alse Electrical Equipment 

American 3 Way-Luxfer Prism Co., 1309 So. 55th Street, Cleere, 
Chicago, III.; 358 Webster Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. 

98. Des we Ciroular on the use of prisms for directing light 
to dark corners. 

Harvey Hubbell, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 

707. Hubbell Flush Door pda distin Description of & safe, GB - 
venient and practical outlet de luxe for tbe resideness, 
clube, hotels, 5 publie buildings and offices. 4 pp. III. 8x 10 tn. tn. 

LIGHTNING ROD 

Washburne Co., E. G., 207 Fulton Street, New York. 

232. Descriptive. Catalog ín Colors. Showing different designs of 

— weather vanes, lightning rods, ventilators, ete. 

Kelley Island Lime & Transport Co., Cleveland, Obio. 

818. Write for this instructive and illustrated catalog 
Tiger Finish—the lime which “spreads like warm n butter.” 

Urechel, The Wm. L. Lime & Stone Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

Woodville Lime Products Co., The, 901 Madison Avenue, 'Tolede, 

1017. An interesting booklet describing the White Lily. Gold Meds) 
and White Enamel Finisb. 

LINOLEUM—See Flooring 

LOCKS—See Hardware. 

LOCKERS, STEEL 

Hart & Hutchinson Co., New Britain, Conn. 

LUMBER—See also Woedwork 

California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs. Asan., 457 Cail Bldg., Bas 
Francisco, Cal. 

1302. An attractive and substantial "Lumber Data Filing Folder” 
(which fits the standard letter files), together with a serice of 
"Information Sheets” on California White Pine and California 
Sugar Pine is being distributed to contractors and architects 
upon request. Additional Information Sheets are compiled aag 
will be mailed from time to time, each of them of standard 
size to fit the Filing Folder. 

1308. “Pine Homes," handsomely illustrated with sketches and half - 
tones, containing specific information as to the grades of 
lumber recommended by this association for various types of 
construction. It also describes tbe qualities and uses for Call- 
fornia White and Bugar Pine in various parts of the house. 

KHmoth Prod., Inc., 50 Union Square, New York. 

980. “Are Your Clothes Well Cared For?” An 8-page illustrated 
booklet describing the value of aromatic red cedar versus the 


moth. 

Leng-Bell Lumber Co., R. A. Long Building, Kansas City 

104. The Post Bveriasting. Booklet. 10% x 7% in. B3 ae 
trated. Information regarding srenesced yellow Sona 

sts, barn poles, paving blocks 

298. Poles That t Decay. Booklet AK x 4 in. 16 pp. Illas- 
trated. Poles for telegraph, telephene, high power transmis- 
sion lines. 

Pacific Lumber Company of Illinois, The, 2000 McCermiek Bidg.. 
Chieago, III. 


108. Construetion Digest. Redwood Homes Book. 
ee A. T. Lumber Oo., 87 Taylor Street, Neponset. Boston. 
ass. 
1282. Catalog L, 80 pp., 0% x 12% in., beautifully illus. book deserib- 
ing and illustrating y working drawings mantels, ceiumas, 
doors, sash windows, blinds, glazing, all kinds of wooden 
tanks, greenhouse material and, hotbed sasb. 


LUMBER ASBESTOS 

Asbestos Shingle, Slate & Sheathing Co. Ambler, Pa. 

108. Ambler Asbestos Building Lumber. Catalog illustrated Deo- 
scribes uses of this freproof product for both exteriers ead 
interiors. Tables of sizes and illustrations of variows types 
of buildings in which it has been used. Size 8% x 11 fa. 

Johns-Manville, Inc., 41st Street & Madison Avenue, New Yerk 

1082. “Asbestos Wood" for electrical insulation and fireproet con- 
struetion. 28 pp. illus. and descriptive booklet. 

MAILING LISTR 
Ross-Gould, 10th & Olive Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


MARKING DEVICES—(See also Branding Irons.) 
Swisher, R. D., Mfg. Co., 411 So. Clinton Street, Chicago, Ih. 
1248. B-8, an ilius. folder, lists dozens of items you constantly 
use. These can all be marked either by bumini brands, 
stencils and the like. : 
MEDICINE CABINETS—See Cabinets, Medicine 
METAL LATHS—See Lath, Expanded Metal, Wire and Weed 


METALS AND METAL BUILDING SPECIALTIES 
American Brann Co. Main Office, Waterbury, Conn. 

1084. Price List and Data Book. Illustrated. Loose-leaf ! 
Covers entire line of Sheets, Wire Rods ET etc., in - 
ous metals. Useful tables. Size 8% x 7 in 08 pp. 

1089. Copper Products. Illustrated price list iud cables of Toe 
Covers copper for roofing purposes, including strip cop 
forming into ieaders, gutters, valleys, flashings, eto. 8 

Americam Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Frick Building, Pittabargh. 
Pa. 
111. Referenoe Book. Pocket Edition. 2% x 4% im. 108 
Dus aet Covers the complete line of Sheet and Tin. 
roducts 
113. Apollo and Apollo-Keystone Galvanized Sheets. Catalog, 8% 


x 11 in. 20 pp. Illustrated. 
114. Research in the O Copper Steel. Boock- 


orroeion Resistance of 
let, 8% x 11 in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Technical information 
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Ip 
"| "Homes of "Beantifnl 
TON ea B | 
5 "ey Deauty and D al 99 EAUTIFUL ! 
=) (Peni | BUNGALOWS 
„ Convenience | | 
opens 32 Houses of seen PPT | 
VES Via planned the 43 Re 
popular bunga- ! 
Character by lows shown in »! 
25 Architects this fascinating ; 
» new book. Prac- 
These exterior tically all ma- 
andinterier terials and types 
views, fleor ef bungalows 
plans and de- are represented; 
tails of attrac- Colonial, Cot- 
tive, cozy and tage, Chalet, 
inexpensive Farm, Garage 
homes are being types. 3 to 7 
used by Builders to get contracts signed and ques- rooms. Actually built in all sections of the country, 
s of construction adjusted. Full descriptive and therefore of proven adaptability to your needs 
text—218 illustrations—100 pages—size, 9x12 inches wherever located. 100 pages. 190 illustratiome. 
—heavy paper covers. Size. 9x12 inches. Heavy paper covers. 
A Wonderful Value at $1 Priee, $1—Use Handy Ceupes 
Use Coupon For All Who Build or Plas 
For Builders and Prospective Owners A Book of Favorite Bungalow Types 
66 : 
War $ i af i 
| hth Homes of 
Edwards Lightning Moderate 
Lightning Mage Cal ul » =i 
Cale vletor £ 2 i C alor Cost" | * 
F Makes Play of , B Á * 
44 designs by Ew CL.uasüElo. . 
Payrell Werk nationally if — A739 i 
known archi- ERF PF, 
47 full page tects. Complete 
tables tell what blue print plane a 
the employee and specifica- | 
gets per hour on tions available at 
a weekly pay nominal cost for- 
basis — per day each design. 
on a monthly Practical, 
par d "daily beautiful, = 
week on ; : 
pay penal for ead Tam 8 and bungalows—írame, brick, steme, 
any period at hollow tile, etc. P Feral. 
hourly rates; 3 ee e Taa ae EGE 
the fractional tables literally save hours of Heating and Plumbing. A most unusual plan book. 
fguriag. 109 Pages—165 IBustrations—Ox12 Inches 
Cloth Covers—60 Pages Heavy Paper Covers—$1 
Size, 6x9 Inchee—1 Blue Prints for this Book 
All 4 books, $3.20; any 3 books, $2.40; any 2 books, $1.60 
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BUILDING AGE AND NATIONAL BUILDER, 


DD West 30th. Street, New York : 
Remittance of $...... is enclosed, for which send books checked. O Homes of Beauty and Conveniemes; 


O Beautiful Bungalows; O Edward's Lightning Wage Calculator; C) Beautiful Homes of Moderate Cost. 
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on results of atmospberie corrosion tests of various sheste 
ender actual weather conditions. 
138. Facts Simply and Briefly Told. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 16 pp, 
sida n Non- technical statements, relating to Keystone 
pper Steel. 
13& Black Sheets and Special Sheets. Catalog, 89% x 11 m. 14 
13 Illustrated. Describes standard grades of Black and 
coated Sheets, together with eom building tables, ete. 
Bright Tin Plates. atelog. pia x 11 in. 16 p 


The Donley Bros. Co., 13920 es Avenue, Cleveland, Odio. 
837. 28-page Illustrated Catalog on “Donley Devices and B 
Speelaltiee." 6 x 9 m. 
METAL TRIM—See Doors and Windows 
MILLWORK 


California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs. Assn., 457 Call Bldg., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The cons Companies Service Bureau, 1310 Curtis Bldg., Clin- 
ton, lowa. 

900. Keeping Down the Cost of Your Woodwork. A book illus- 
trating Curtis interior woodwork and built-in cabinets and 
fixtures desir Trowbridge and Ackerman, Architects, 
New York. Colo illustrations and details. 16 pp. Illus. 


Morgan Barh & Door Co. Chicago, III. 
1886. “Building with Assurance." 440 page illus. catalog, showing 
attractive bungalows and houses in colors, with Soor plans. 
Hints as to room arrangement, interior decorating, floor eev- 


erings. lighting, beating, plumbing and landscaping are also 
included. . 


Stearns, A. T., Lumber Co., 76 Taylor Street, Neponset, Boston, 
Mass. 

1398. "Cypress Lumber ond Ite Uses.” 48 pp. illus. booklet, 4M x 
9 in., describing the uses of Cypress for exterior aad 


work, cabinet work, gutters and conductors, shingles, elap- 
bearding, columns, ete. 


MINERAI WOOL 

U. & Mineral Woel Co. 280 Madison Avenue, New York. 
MIWRORS 

Wess Warming & Vent. Co., 1201 Tacoma Bldg., Chicage, Ill. 
MIX ER See 555 ET 

ODKLR—CARDBOA oO 
M" A corel House Planning Service Oo. No. 30 South 18th 

Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

MORTISING MACHINERY—Bee Woodworking Machinery 
NAILS, COPPER 


Hussey & Co., C. G., 2850 2d Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
OAK FLOORING—See Fiooring 
OIL CLOTH 
Standard Textiles Prod. Co. $20 Broadway, New York. 
1301. A modern sanitary wall covering. Write for samples and 
suggestions. 
OTL RANGES—fSee Ranges 
ORNAMENTAL IRON AND BRASS 
The American Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn. 
1900. [Wustrated P Alets. Describes the use and adaptability 
ef Extruded Architectural Shapes, Benedict Nickel, Brass and 
Sr 11 ln. in Iron Pipe sizes for plumbing installations. 
8% x in 


Dew Co., The, 302 N. Buchanan Street, Louisville, Ky. 


1908. JBetWmates furnished for all types of ornamental and miseel- 
laneous iron for buildings. 
ORNAMENTS—ELECTBICAL 


Jewel Electric & Mfg. Co. 1506 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, 
In 
¿illustrated and descriptive booklet of the Jewel pert- 


1371. 12 
able, illuminated electric fountains. 
OBNAMENTS-——WOOD 
Ornamental Products Co., 750 14th Street, Detroit, Mich. 


928. Catalog No. 9, 42 pp., illustrated, describing wood ornaments 
for bulldings. 


PACKAGE RECEIVERS 


The Deniey Bros. Co., 13920 Miles Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
PAINTS, STAINS, VARNISHES AND WOOD FINISHES 
Sabo 


t, Inc., Samuel, Mfg. Chemists, 141 Milk Street, Boston 


88. 

884. Oabot/s Creosote Staine. Descriptions of a standard stain for 
shingles, siding, boarding and timbers, with covering capacity 
and specifications, 16 pp. 4 x 8% in. 

-teed Products, 1 Pershing uare, New York. 
The General Fireproofing Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 

970. Technical Paints and Coatings. A bulletin describing methods 
and materials for rendering walls, floors and containers proof 
against acide and oils, for protecting structural steel and 


galvanized surfaces from rust, and timbers from dry rot and 
decay. 12 pp. 8% x 11 In. 


The Glidden Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

1005. “Architectural Specifications.” 8 x 10% in. Q pages. Com- 
plete specifications and general instructions for the Glidder 
line of Paints, Stains, Varnishes, Dnamels, including ocom- 
plete specifications. 

1608. “More Daylight.” 8 x 10% in. 20 pages. Portraying dy 


illustrations and text the need and method of modern mill 
painting. 


Johnson & Sons. 8. O., Racine, Wis. 

128. The Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture. 
Booklet. 6% x 8% in. B2 pp. Illustrated in color. A treatise 
on finishing hard and soft wood in stained and enameled 
effect: also natural wood effects. 

128. PortfoKko of Wood Penels. 5½ x 10% in. 14 pp. Containing 
actual panels of finished woods. Also contains valuable infor- 

mation on finishing and re-finishing floors and woodwork. 

New Jersey Zinc Co., 160 Front Street, New York, N. Y. 

“Mapas Handbook.’ Book containing useful information re- 

rding paint and painting, having especially to do with 
apaz No. 1, pure zinc oxide ground in refined linseed oll. 

A number of blank pages for memoranda are included. 

1184. Zino as a Paint. amphlet containing a number of illus. 
explaining the use of Zinc Oxide in paint. 

13398. 40-10-20," booklet describing a new first grade exterior paint 
made from "Albalith" and “XX” Zine Oxide in accordanee 
with the recommended so-called 40-40-20 formula. 


The 


The Ripolin Cempany, Cleveland, Ohio. 

1068. Ripolin Specification Book." 8 x 10% in. 12 pages. Com- 
piete apecifications and general instructions for each appliea- 
tion of Ripolin, the original Holland Enamel Paint. Alse 
directions for proper finishing of wood, metal, plaster, cen- 
crete, brick and other surfaces. 

“Why Ripolin Has An International Reputation." 8 x 105 in. 
24 pages. Designed for the architect’s files to illustrate the 


many varied uses of Ripolin Enamel paint in all parts of the 
world.  Profusely illustrated. 


Toch Bros., 110 E. 42nd Street, New York. 
1198. Specifications. 8% x 16% in. 60 pp. illustrated catalog 


ing specifications for dampproofing, waterproofing, ce A dd 
and technical painting. 


Truscon Laboratories, The, Cor. Caniff Avenue and Grand Truss 
R. R., Detroit, Mich. 


1208. Spread of Sunshine Inside. Booklet, 5 x 8 in. 244 


1067. 


p. De- 
scribes methods for light saving by the application r light 
reflecting enamels to interior walls of factories. 
PANELS—Wood 


American Plywood Corp., New London, Wis. 
1292. Plywood-Stock list gives genera] information. Panels used 
for cupboards, built-in work, wainscoat, and paneling entime 
TOO i 


Un. 
PARQUET FLOORING—See Flooring 
PARTITIONS 


The General Fireproofing Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 
985. The Trussit Book. Gives methods, details and specifications 
an ane , comacruction of two-inch solid partitions. 16 pp 
n. 
Hart & Hutchinson, New Britain, Conn. 
284. Write for thie Catalog, describing the sanitary and durable 


usages of these partitions. 
Bichards-Wlicox Mfg. Co., Aurora, III. 


E39. Partitions. Booklet. 7 x 10 im. 82 pp. Illustrated. Shows 
complete line of tracks and hangers for all styles of sliding. 
parallel, &ccordion and flush door partitions 


Usted nae Gypsum Company, 205 W. Monroe Street, Cbi- 
go, 


188. Loose Leaf Bulletine, 8% x 11 in. Jester-Sackett consists ef 
Plaster board applied to metal channels with special 
ready for plastering. 

1%. Nreproo 


f. 32- booklet, 8% x 11 m., including deserip- 
Hon, poci calara and working details of Pyrobar partities 
e. 
Wels, Henry, Mfg. Co., Aatchison, Kansas 


11T7. e Metal Compartments.” Illustrated cataleg, giving 


lh details regarding this compartment. 
PERGOLAS | 


ae eee Co. Elston and Webster Avenues, Chieage. 


Four-page illustrated olrcular D-61 on Pergolas and Arbere 
will be sent free on request. 
PIPE—See also Metals and Metal Building Specialties 
The American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. 
1065. Bulletin B-1, “Brass Pipe for Water Service.” 86% x 11 in. 
28 P Illustrated. Gives schedule of weights and sinss 
(L.P.8.) of eeamless brass and copper pipe, shows typical is- 
stallationa of brass pipe, and gives general discussion of the 
corrosive effect of water on iron, steel and brass pipe. 
New Jersey Zinc Co., 160 Front Street, New York. 
PIPE, CONDUCTOR 
Hussey & Co., C. J., 2850 2d Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
1141. Something new in a conductor pine Write for further is- 
formation and pricea, 
PLANS—BUILDING 


american Face Brick Association, 130 No. 12th Atreet, Chieage. 


25. Four booklets of small houses from 8 to 8 rooms, eontataing 
98 reversible designs. (4) 8-4 rooms, (2) 5 rooms, (8) 
rooms, (4) 7-8 rooms. Size 8% x 11 in. Bach booklet 86 
cents, set $1.00. 

Architectural House Planning Service Company, 90 South 18th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

See listing under Books.“ 

Bullding Age and National Builder, 239 West 39th Street. 
New Tork. 

"Beautiful Homes of Moderate Cost.“ 1108 
"Homes of Beauty and Convenience." $1.00. 
“Beautiful Bungalows.” $1.00. 

Keith Corporation, 100 No. 7th Street, Minneapolis, Mina. 

28. Turne 1 plan books at $1 each. Cottages, bungalows. 
two-fam arages, etc. 

. Fifty Bmall Homes of Character. Price $1. Workiag draw- 
ings, specifications and models of small homes. 

PLASTER BASE—See also Stucco Base 
PLASTER BOARD : 

United EA Gypsum Company, 200 W. Monroe Street, Chi 
cago, l. 

135. Pamphlet, Gescribes Sackett Plaster Board used instead of 
wood or metal lath. 

ES uf. E E C Hoboken, N. J 
Keuffe sser Company, obo ; . d. 
New York Blue Print Paper Co., 102 Reade Street, New Tee’. 
PLUMBING EQUIPMENT—See also Bathroom Fixtures 
eee m C Waterbury. Conn 

American Brass Company, ate " . 

1132. Benedict Nickel. Illustrated pamphlet descriptive of Benedict 
Nickel White Meta] for high-grade plumbing fixtures. Pitts- 

Bowman Supply & Mfg. Compaay, 886 Progress Street, 
burgh, Pa. 

512. Profusely illustrated catalog of 178 pages, desertbing an 
line of Plumbing and Heating, Water Supply Systems, 
Light and Power Plants, and Sheet Metal N 

Crane Company, 838 8. Michigan Avenue, Chieago, Qu, In. 

1188. Crane Products in World Wide Use. Catalog. 5 x 
24 pp. Illustrated. 

1134. Plumbing Suggestiona for Home Builders. Catalog. 8 x 6 ts. 
80 pp. Illustrated. 
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Section of a Paddock & Bond development in These houses are all insulated, roof and walls, with Cabot’s Quilt. 


Chicago. ^ 
Two of them are stained with Cabot's Shingle Stains. 


- A Far-Sighted Development 
e people who buy these houses will be satisfied. They will find that the houses can be kept warm 
at half to two-thirds the fuel cost of uninsulated houses. 


Cabot's Insulating Quilt 


"is keep the heat from escaping, just the same as a thermos bottle or a fireless cooker keeps it 
5 This insulation will keep on saving the owner money as long as the house stands. 
ill it pay YOU to give your clients the same service? 


Quilt is fire-resistant, decay and vermin proof, and can be used in any 
place—it is flexible. 
Send for a Sample of Quilt and Full Information 
SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., MFG. CHEMISTS, BOSTON, MASS. /ouii7 + 
342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 24 W. KINZIE STREET, CHICAGO =) E 
i iu 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Cabot's Creosote UE Stains, i 
Old Virginia White, Double- White, Waterproof Stucco Stains, etc. Ge 


OPVLAALI1MCÓ 


i j in Wood or Woodwork; 9 


No modern home is complete with- 
out Hardwood Floors. Flooring pro- 
duced in a parquetry factory bears 
the same relation to ordinary hard- 
wood flooring as a Cadillac bears to 
a Ford. Both are useíul but only 
one has distinction. 


Our lumber and woodworking plant is 
complete. We furnish everything in wood 
or woodwork, in all kinds of lumber, and 
invite inquiry as to prices on mill work of 
every description. 

Our yards and mills are at the service of 
our customers. 


We are the oldest and largest manu- 
facturers of high grade parquetry 
flooring in the country. 


Send for our catalogue in natural 


wood colors. This covers strips, field 
designs, and borders for new buildings 
or to take the place of carpets in old 
ones. 


A profitable line for carpenters, 
contractors, builders, or architects. 


Send for our catalogue. 
Wood-Mosaic Co., Inc. 
New Albany, Indiana 
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CYPRESS 


or REDWOOD 


We make Mantels, Columns, Doors, Special 
Cabinet-work. Brackets, Sash, Windows, Blinds, 
Glazing, all kinds of Wooden Tanks, Greenhouse 
Material and Hot Bed Sash. 


Write for Catalog and Folders. 
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Selected List of Manufacturers’ Literature 


(Continued from page 198) 


1186. Plumbing Suggestions for Industrial Plants. Catalog. 4 x 634 
in. 43 pp. Illustrated. : 

The Fairfacts Company, 234 West 14th Street, New York. 
1127. “The Perfect Bathroom" will be of great value to all buildere 

and prospective builders. 

Karol, B. & Sons Co., 808 S. Kedsie Avenue, Chicago, III. 
1968. Send for a complete catalog covering the plumbing, heating 
l and pneumatic waterworks fields. 

POWER PLANTS 

Hercules Corp., Evansville, Ind. 

PUMPS 

Myers & Bro. Company, F. E., Ashland, Ohlo. 

' 137. General Catalog. 6 x 9 in. 392 pages. Shows complete line 

of Myers Products—Pumps for Every Purpose, Hay Tools, 

i Door Hangers, Store Ladders, ete, Of particular interest to 

' hardware and implement dealers, plumbers, architects, con- 
tractors and builders; mill, mine, factory and railway super- 
a GYPSUM TILE 

YROBER GY . 

į United State Gypsum Co., 205 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, III. 
1126. 814 x 11 in. lliustrated Catalog, giving architectural data on 
Parti ons. 5 1s S 
BANGES—See also g EÉquipmen 
` A-B Stove Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
1225. “Modern Apartments“ is a handsomely illustrated brochure 
showing the 5 o A. G. A. specifications for gas 
range construction. Send for a copy. 
A Heating & Lighting Co., Morenci, Mich. 
1. Clark Jewel» No. D318 and No. E188 described and illus. 
in a folder. 
i Stove Company, Lorain, Ohio. 
E e catalog No. 119. 5% x 9%. 70 pp. Illustrated. Describ- 
| ing the Clark Jewel Gas Stoves with Lerain Oven Heat Regu- 
lator. 
og No. 95. Direct Action Oil Stoves with “Lorain’ High 
S Speed "Burner. 24 pp. illus. catalog, giving dealer helps and 
facts, besides illustrations of the various models. 
1118. Catalog No. 96. Direct Action Gas Ranges. 80 pp. illustrated 
catalog, showing this complete line of ranges. i 
1114. Catalog No. Dir^ct Action Coal Ranges. 24 pp. ilius. 
catalog, showing rei proper "m (o. nace these coal ranges 
ovelty in range cons : 

UN9. Puno Na 117. 6 x 9 in. 42 pp. Illustrated. Describing 
the Clark Jewel Oil and Gasoline Stoves with Lorain Burners. 

ncluded. 

S Gee Equipment Corp., 18 East 41st Street, New Tore 

800. Vulcan Gas Ranges and Appliances. Booklet. 5 x 8 in. 5 

pp. Illustrated. Describes complete line, including Vulcan 
Smooth Top Compact Cabinet Gas Ranges for kitchen in the 
home. 
ipment for Hotels, Hospitals, Restaurante, 
Hm Den oue DE 8 in. 745 pp. Illustrated. Equipment for 
heavy-duty cooking Pace with information of value 
n planning kitchens. 
11965 5 Bulletin." 10-page Illustrated catalog giving 
"timely hints and advice about the Vulcan Range. i 
1203. “How Kitchen Space Was Saved in Planning. Peres 1 125 
l illustrated catalog describing in detail the spot and floor plan 
of some of the finest apartment houses, testimonial letters 
from women and architects, the %& in. scale plan specially 
planned which will save time in the drafting room and also 
the complete line of Smoothtop Ranges. 
REFRIGERATION 
Co.. Waterloe, Towa. 
Herr er ulus prints showing dimensions and various openness 
necessary for Herrick Outside Icing may be had on re duiviil 
McCray Refrigerator Company, 2404 Lake Street, Kendalville, 


Ind. 
, 95—Refrigerators for Residences. 
407. 8919100 NO 53—Refrigerators for Hotels, Restaurants, Clubs. 
408. Hospitals and Institutes. Catalog No. 61—Market Coolers and 
Refrigerator AIR. 
EO eb Cooley Cop Hc Aew BD im i ES 
| Warm Air Registers. à 7 
. F a splendid description of the various 
registers. Also includem, ai pa d 
inter Co., Roc d, : 
M ra ries AE C HDIBE the “No Streak" Register may be had on 
reque 45th Street, New York. 
Mfg. Co., 2 West 4. F i 
Cattle «78 catalog. 72 pp. Illustrated. Everything about Regis 
: ters and Grilleg, with prices. | 
ROOF DECKS—See Roofing Materials | 


i 8 
9 V Main Office, Waterbury, Conn. 


tains 
vice Sheet. This service sheet con 
M 9 115 1 copper roofing, together with re 
de ecifications. 17 x 22 in. folding to 8% x 11 in., printe 
both sides. t Shingle Dept.), Roberts 
tien Co. (Asbestos , 
American Land Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Mil pues 
n As cellent dealer proposition 1s offered. A letter 
L^" a prompt response. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
American Sheet & Tin piece T di in. 32 pp. Desertb- 
x 2 pi 39) à ; $ a . d 
140. “Better aad Tod Sheet Steel Roofing and ors 
a Black Painted and Galvanized ; og onset 81881 
Eurus Tor application of . F 
MC es of construction. 
Roofing 1 euet Upon Steel for Roofing Tin. apne 
112. Copper d ve w pp. Illustrated. Describes the ats mid 
A rera de roofing tin plates and tbe advantages of the cop 


per-stee] alloy. 


Asbestos Bhingle, Blate & Sheathing Company, Ambler, Pa. 


—— ——ſ—w— — — 


141. Specifications and Price List. Descriptive booklet. Details of 


Ambler Asbestos Cement Roofing Siates, “Century” Asbestos 
Shingles and Asbestos Corrugated Sheathings. Tables anó 
drawings. Size 6 x 9 in. 44 pp. 

142. Ambler Asbestos COrrugated Roofing. Catalog gives com- 
piete data for specifying drawings, methods of applications, 
tables, etc. Size 8% x 11 in. 2U pp. 


Barrell Company ef N. Y., inc, Wm. L., 50 Leonard Street, | 


New Lork. 


148. Con-ser-tez Canvas Roofing. Description of a specially treated 
fabric used for roofing, with directions for laying. 12 pp. 
Illustrated. 8% x 7 in. 

Batcheller-McConnel Ce., Ltd., 66 Beaver Street, New York. 

1188. “Ardosite Cement Asbestos Roofing Slate is carefully de 
ascribed and weil illustrated in a booklet and several folders. 
Write for them; they will gladly be sent you. 

Beaver Products Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

489. Illustrated catalog will be sent on request. 

Beckman-Dawson Rfg. Co., 111 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 

1213. A sample in your choice of color may be had free of Wis- 
thrope in both individual and in 3-in-1 strip form. 

Boyle, John, & Company, Inc., 116 Duane Street, New York. 

145. Boyle’s Bayonne Roof and Deck Cloth. List B-98. A pre 
pared roofing canvas guaranteed waterproof for ó^cks anê 
the roofs and floors of piazzas, sun-parlors, sleeping rches. 

Certain-teed Products Corp., 1 Pershing Square, New York. 

Cortright Metal Roofing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

236. Four-page circular describing the various shingles. 

737. Write for this beautifully illustrated catalog describing the 
benefits of metal roofing. 

Edward’s Mfg. Company, 433 Eggleston Avenue, Cincinnati, O. 

471. Catalog No. 65 describes fully Metal Roofing, Siding, Orna- 
mental Ceilings and other Sheet Metal Work. This is è 
210-page catalog well, illustrated. 

Ford roong Producte Co., 2341 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, 


1279. DuC for particulars, prices and samples of the ''Cyclone 
ngle.” 
Hussey & Co., C. G., Pitsburgh, Pa. 
942. C Roofing and Flushings. Book No. 6. 84 pp. 
Johns-Manville, Inc., 41st Street & Madison Avenue, New York. 
1093. Asbestos Roofing. Brooks Brand, the white top roofing de 
scibed and illustrated in a 4-page folder. 
1004. “Rocks or Rags.” 14 pp. illus. folder describing the materials 
used in Johns-Manville’s Shingles. 
1006. Transite Corrugated Asbestos Roofing and Siding. Ita ad. 
vantages described in a four-page folder. 
1006. Ready-to-Lay Roofing and Roofing Materials, 16 pp. illus. 
and descriptive booklet. 
Keystone Roofing Mfg. Co., York, Pa. 


1285. “A Distinctive Roof.” Send for samples and informaties 
regarding this roof. 


Knickerbocker Slate Corp., 153 East 38th Street, New York.. 

485. Four-page folder, describing the “Graduated Slate Roofs.” 
described and illustrated in a 4-page folder. l 

Milwaukee Corugating Co., Milwaukee, Wis. = 

2003. “Milcor” Slate Roofs. 12 pp. illus. folder, describing '"Tite- 
lock'" Metal Tile. 

2004. “Milcor’ Roofs of Permanent Beauty. 4 pp. illus. folder 
describing the economy, appearance, endurance and protective 
qualities of Milcor Spanish Tile. s 

The Moeschl-Edwards Corrugating Company, Ine, P. O. Box 
564. Dept. BA, Cincinnati, Ohio. i 

1171. Complete set of catalogs illustrating and describing the many 
articles of sheet metal building material, including roofing, 
siding, metal ceiling, Spanish metal tile, metal shingles, 
eaves trough, box gutter, conductor pipes, skylights, yenti- 
lators, rolling steel doors, Kalamein Doors, tin clad doors, 
smoke screens. ] 

National Sheet Metal Roofing Company, 339 Grand Street, Jer- 
sey City, N. J. x 

159. Manufacturers of Metal Shingles in’ various designs, both ta 
painted tin or galvanized iron. Samples sent on request. 

New Jersey Zinc Co.. 160 Front Street, New York. 


1185. “Standing Seam Horse Head Zinc Roofing.” Folder contain- - 


ing instructions for laying, details and data-regarding Stand- 
ing Seam Horse Head Zinc roofing, and including a brief 
description of a 60-year-old zinc roof. 

Reynolds, H. M., Shingle Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

1236. Write for catalog describing the Reynolds Shingles which is 
durable, fireproof, economical and possesses unfading beasty. 

The Richardson Company, Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

412. Biskalt Membrane Roofs. Contains speciflcations for applying 
Membrane roof over boards, and also for applying over con- 
crete. Illustrated with line drawings of several app 
methods of flashlights. 36 pp. R% x 11 in. 

1180. “Roofs of Distinction.“ 20 pp. illus catalog discussing the 
inner secrets of good roofing, true economy in roofing, a last- 
ing weather defense, etc., etc. 

1181. “Lok-Lap Asphalt Shingles.” 10 pp. illus. catalog describing 
the laying of this shingle in various designs; also showing 
photographs of houses covered with these shingles. 

The Ruheroid Co. 95 Madison Avenue, New York. 

150. “Ruberoid Facts Worth Knowing." A catalog of all Ruberoid 
Weatherproofing Products. 

1069. Ruberoid Octab Strip-Shingle Booklet. A booklet that shows 
how Ruberoid Octabs may be laid in pattern form in mamy 
atractive designs. 

1070. “For Permanence.” A booklet on Ruberoid Roll-roofingp 
showing photographs of Ruberoid Roofs that have been 

. service for twenty to thirty years. : 

1071. Ruheroid Built-up Roof Booklet. A booklet showing specia t 
cations for Ruberoid Built-up rofs and how they 995 
themselves for «pecia! treatment such as the use of color, 
tile, slag or gravel finishes. 
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OSMORTAR 


EASY TO, SPREAD © 


^" Tests are 
reqularly show- 
ing the number 
of brick laid per 
barrel to be 
greater with — 


Kosmortar, 


the Ideal Cement 
for HER 


Ask Your Dealer 
or Write Us 


Kosmos Portland Cement Co. 


lacorporated 
Sales Office mil 


Louisville, Ky Kosmosdale, Ky. 


PORTLAND 


OSMOS 


CEMENT 


Tile Fireplace built under supervision of Charles E. Tousley, Architect, 
by Fisher & Jirouch. 


Donley Dampers 


T'S the unseen parts of the fireplace that make either 
fireplace satisfaction or trouble for the home owner. 

In the hidden parts—the damper and the construction 
—lies the difference between “cold fireplaces” and cheerful 


cozy home fires. 


Builders who use 
the Donley Damper 
and build by Donley 
Plans are assured 
of successful fire- 
places. This com- 
bination provides 


a smooth metal throat 
and correct lines that draw off all objectionable smoke and fumes. 


No heat is wasted up the chimney—the draft control is efficient. 


Donley Fireplace Plans come attached to each damper crate. 
Attract owners with beautiful fireplaces. Satisfy them with fire- 
places that are as good as they look by building according to 


Donley Plans, using the Donley Damper. 
Send today for Donley Fireplace litera- 
ture. Our catalog of Donley Devices also 


sent if requested. 


Donley Salamanders 


are a first aid to winter building. These portable 
heaters are just the thing to eliminate the "off- 
season.“ Staunchly built, burns any fuel. Legs 
will not buckle when salamander is red hot. Flue 
connections provided. The Regular is for long 
and severe use. The Special for temporary or 
less severe use and the Scaffold for scaffolds and 
out of the way places. Ask your dealer to show 
you Donley Salamanders. 


The Donley Brothers co. 
13920 Miles Ave. Cleveland, Ohio - 
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Selected List of Manufacturers' Literature 


( Continued from page 200) 


| M8. “Making Oid Roofe New.” A booklet describing Roof-eoat- 
ings and Plastics which add many years of life by being 
properly used. 


1078. “A setter koof for the Same Money.” A beoklet that da- 
seribes the improved Ruberoid Unit-shingle. Extra-size. lu 
time-saving feature offers the bome builder a better roof fer 
the same money. 

Befepack Mills, 727 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

1011. “Safekote Durable ed rt 4-page circular describing the 
Safekote Slate Surfa Roll Roofing. 

1108. “Estra-Ordinary Roofs,” an S-page ilus. circular, describing 
the Slate Surfaced Individual Shingle, illustrating the shingle 
and mentioning its many good points. 

21106. “Strip Sagen a 4-page illus. circular, showing in actual 
eolors the Slate Surfaced Strip Shingles. Also describing the 
durability, economy, beauty, etoc., of the shingle. 

*gafekote Individual Shingle,” 4-page illus. circular, desorib. 

ing the individual shingle. 


Stearns, A. T., Lumber Co., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 
8 Gypsum Company, 205 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, 


rd Stee} Beinforoeé.  Loose-leaf bulletins. 8% 


199. Loose Bulletins. 8% x 11 in. Describing Pyrobar Roof 
tile, whi is laid di y on puriins or tee irons, joints 
grouted, and is then ready for roof coverings. 

Wendor Slate Company, Easton, Pa. 

«44. “A Book fer Architects“ is the title of the new 24-page well- 
illustra catalog. foe also listing under Slate. 

wei. The Vendor Book ef Roofing Slate for Architecte. Contains 
original information on slate in various architectural uses; 
history, Ecology. sundry, practical matters; complete descrip- 
tive classifications ; extended treatise on architectural roof 
design and specifications. 44 pp. Illustrated. 8% x 11 in. 

Weatherbest Stained Shingles Co. Imc., 145 Main Street, No. 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 


1814. You may have free on request a aet of large samples ahewing 
Weatherbest Colors, literature shewing lower cost of Weather- 
best Stained Shingle sidewalls and book on Weatherbest 
Thatched Effect Roof Construction. 

BOOFING MACHINERY 


American Ambi Corp., 218 W. 40th Street, New York. 
1176. “Amdt.” 16 illus. catal ving in complete detail the 
working of hand opera 


LZ17. OWwenlar describing Foley Baw Filers : 
gladly sent on ate find 7 d ers and Foley Saw Set 


P irc Broa. Suw Mfg. Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


concave saws, saw &t- 
ting machinery and all kinds of special 
Kennedy, Ralph, 111 N. Pa 


1288. “The Kennedy pany eat, 
or general utilit à economical 
descriptive circular. g utility purposes. Write fer 


and practical saws 
3 Ball Bearing Machine Co., Statlon A, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Catalog B describes in detail Woodwork Mach 
3 5 run Co., dorr, Ohio Es me 
. Twelve-page trated doo describing the “Fameus 
IR. dn gs 
. One hundred-page poc e oat „ gi full information 
on the “Famous Woodworking Machinery.’ 
The Tannewits Werks, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
1197. “Variety Saw Benches.” An instructive bulletin deseribing s 
machine suitable for all classes of work. 
SCAFFOLD BRACKETS 
Elite Manufacturing Co., Ashland, Ohio 
1241. Catalog and prios liet may be had on request. 
1259. Catalog "Q^ S% x 8 fm. 16 pago er 
. Ca Ae x 9 in. ge illustrated folder 4 
'"Trouble-Saver'" Steel Scaffolding. Used by carpenters, . 
ers, painters, mill-wrights, plasterers, stuocoers, briekiayere 
and masons. 
SCAFFOLD CLAMPS ^ 


Richard- Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, III. 
Steel Scaffolding Co., 1101 N. Governor Street, Evansvilie, Ind. 
751. Write for thie booklet. It contains some very valuable ta- 
formation; also the prices. 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES—See Correspondence Courses 
SCREEN MANUFACTURERS MACHINERY 
Markwell Mfg. Co., Inc., 176 Franklin Street, New York. 
1148. “Morkwell Marks Well here.” 16 PP. ilinstrated eanta- 
. log describing the Screen Wire Stretcher, the Sereen Tacking 
Machine aad the Mitre Cutter. 
BCBEEN TACKING MACHINE--Bee Screen Mfgs. 


Meby. 
1 which produces s SEES NA EN STRETCHER--See Screen Mfgs. Moby. 
reofng tile closely resemblin much higher priced cl 
products. : : - ? oe American Wire Fabrics Company, 208 So. La Salle Street, Chi- 
Duna, W. E.. Mfg. Oo., 700 W. 23d St., Holland, Mich. cago, Ill. 
1290. “Basic Facts’ is a book giving facts and 


figures en a splendid 

propostos of manufacturiag Duntile Write fer it imme- 
ately. 

Hansen, L., Co., 8617 23d Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


12918. Circular and bulletin describing a machine fur the manu- 
noor RUBER (Wood 
T 
MeKoown Bros. Co., 21 East 40th Street, New York. 
$23. “Clear Floor Space“ illustrates, by pictures in 4 pages, the 
two most desirable types of trusses used in building een- 
struction. 


BUBBER FLOORING—5ee Flooring Composition 


105. Catalog of Screen Wire Cloth. A catalog and price list ef 
screen wire eloth, black enamel galvanized, galvaneid, Amer- 
ican bronze. 30 pp. Illustrated. 8% x 6% in. 

Buffalo Wire Works Oo., Inc., 322 Terrace Street, Buffalo, M. Y. 

Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co., 88 So. Dearborn Street, Chicage, II. 

161. An interesting catalog describing the practical and beautifying 
uses of Screens. Write for eur Perch Plan. It is free. 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Corp. 41 Bast 42d Street, New Yerk. 

T62. Complete information in regard to their produet will be giadiy 
seat upon request. 

SCREW DRIVERS—Ree Carpenters’ Tools, also Edge Teen 

SENSITIZED PAPERS AND CLOTHS~—See Artiste’ Materials 

SEWAGE DISPOSAL 

Kaustine Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


1008. Booklet No. 200 describes a new system of eomplete sewage 


BULES 
Geiler & Bluhm, 668 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 
Lofkin Rule Company, Saginaw, Mich. 


991. Generel Catalog No. 11. 5% x7 106 pages. Illus. A Com- 


C. of the home, public buildings or an entire osm- 
rehensive Catalog Covering Measuring Tapes, Rules aad Mun. 
echanical Tools. SHEATHING 


Master Rule Mfg. Co. 819 E. 136th Street, New York. 
1958. Write rd pde information regarding the “Interior” 
Master Slide Rule. 
New York Blue Print Paper Co. 102 Reade Street, New York. 
Sargent & Company, New Haven, Conn. 
Starrett Co., The L. S., Athol, Mass. 
1002. Catalog No. 2 is an ia rre interesting and well illus- 


trated 352-page book. will take eare of all your wants. 
Write for it. 


SASH—See Doors and Windows 
SASH BALANCES 
Caldwell Mfg. Company, The, Rochester, N. Y. 
445. Suggestions for the Present-Day Architect, Booklet, 6 x 9 In. 
16 pp. Illustrated. Gives full size dimensions and information 


for the purpose of writing specifications for Caldwell Bash 
Balances. 


Pullman Mfg. Company, Rochester, N. 


Y. 
10. Catalog No. 38, deseribing new form ef removable sash bal- 
ance. Illustrated. . 


H CHAINS 
bula Products Co., The, Cleveland, Oh!o. 


1221. Send for HodeR Specification File A.I.A. 
SASH CORD 


femsen Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 
ATI. An interesting catalog with actual samples of the various 
grades of cordage therein. 
SAW MACHINERY & SAWS—See also Woodworking Machinery 
American Saw Mill Mchy. Co., 61 Main Street, Hackettstown, 
N. J 


Bishepric Mfg. Company, 103 Este Avenue, Cincinnati, Obie. 
171. Homes Built On the Wisdom of Ages. Catalog, 6 x 9 tn. @ 
pp. Illustrated. Describing the use of Bishopric Stuoso- 

and Bishopric Sheathing Board. 
The Celotex Co. 111 W. Washington Street, Chicage, III. 
610. Write for this 24-page booklet. It describes in detafl a pur ber 


of tests in heat and strength which show the great value ef 
this produc 


t. 
Safepack Mills, 727 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mas 


s. 
1178. Write for an interesting catalog describing ' e-Sheath 
Building Paper.” 


Stearns, A. T., Lumber Co., Neponsit, Boston, Mass. 
United States Gypsum Company, 205 W. Monroe Street. Chi- 
cago, III. 
178. BigAt-page Folder. Descrides Adamant Sheathing Beard fer 
use instead of wood sheathing. 
SHINGLES—COMPOSITION—See Eoefing Materials 
SHINGLES—METAI--See Roofing 


SHINGLE STAINS—See Paints, Steine, Varnishes and Weed 
Finishes 


SHINGLE TILE—8ee Roofing 
BHINGLES, WOOD—8ee Roofing 
SHOVELS 


Koehring Co., 31st & Concordia Streets, Milwaukee. 
SHOWERS, Curtainless—See also Plumbing Equipment, 
Kenney-Cutting Products Corp., 507 Fifth Avenue, New Yor’ 
260. 9 x 11 in. loose-leaf folder describing the entire Tens 
Shower" line by means of brief descriptions, 


detall drawing and perspective pictures. 
SIDING—See Roofing Materials 


SIDEWALK DOORS 


American 8 Way-Luxfer Prism Co., Inc., 1800 So. Sth Street. 
8 III.; also 358 Webster Avenue, Long Island City. 


1237. ntal e. 21, describing Circular Saws of all sizes. 
1238. 92 0 No. 22 and special Bulletin No. 77. describ- 
jug sawing 3 ior FIM on e 5 the shop. 
Company, E. C., Indianapolis, , 

5 Baw Tools and Machine Kutwes.” Catalog No. 19. A 
968-page catalog with a hard cover describing an illustrating 
in detali the entire line manufactured by this company. 

Barnes Co. W. F. & John, 71 Ruddy Street, Rockford, III. 

1229. Catalog No. 84 describes in full detail the Patent Foot and 
Hand Power Wood Workin Machinery. 

Crescent Machine Company, ct Main Street, Leetonia, Ohio. 

«TO. Thie 1921 catalog contains improvements on No. 8 and No. 5 
Saw Tables, No. 2 1 Table, New Motor- 

h er, Hollow Chise 0 r. 
Bui P d 1101 So. 2nd Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Foley Saw Tool Co., 914 B. Lake Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


1108. Descriptive circular, with prices on plain steel, diamond plate 
and vault light top doors. 


SIDEWALK LIGHTS—See Vault Lights 
American 3 Way-Lusfer Prism Co.,. Inc., 1309 So. 50th Street, 
Cicero, Ill; alao 358 Webster Avenue, Astoria, New York. 
SKYLIGHTS 
American 3 Way-Luxfer Prism Co., Inc., 1309 So. Seth Street, 
Cicero; III.: also 358 Webster Avenue, Long Island City. 


1104. Céroulars describin Steelead, Ridge Ventilating and Raela- 
forced Concrete with 


Armored Wire Glass types of oonstruetion. 


1924 


DBcEw eR 


Write! 


Interesting facts on the use of 
Calcium Chloride with cement are 
yours for the asking of this new 


booklet. 
ux SOLVAY 
A ee 
Calcium Chloride 
accelerates, water proofs, 


strengthens and protects concrete 
against freezing temperatures. 


Saves time, labor and money on 
all concrete work. 


e. 


Ask for Booklet No. 2353 


The 


Solvay Process Company 


Wing & Evans, Inc. 
40 Rector Street 


New York 
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This No. 40 reversible 
is a regular answer 
to prayer. You can 
carry half as many in 
Stock and still have 
twice as many—that's 

use every one is 


as good as two. 


Ever Seen 
This One? 


Ii the one that's two instead of one. Which 
is to say, it's one thing one time, and another 
thing another. 


But whenever it's one thing, it’s the other, 
whether it's the other or not. 


That sound Irish, doesn't it? 


What I was trying to say is that it's reversible, 
which means it's just as much an upright as 
a horizontal, . 


Just a slip of a couple of screws and it's either 
one or the other, just to suit the place you need 
suited. | 


Like a lot of other things about our registers, 
it’s about no others. 


Which is about enough tó know, to know which 
registers to use. 
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BUILDING AGB oné 
NATIONAL BUILDER 


Selected List of Manufacturers’ Literature 


(Continued from page 202) 


BLATE—HSee also Roofing Materials, Blackboards 
SOUND DEADENER-—8ee Insulation 
SQUARES 
Lufkin Rule Ce, Saginaw, Mich. 
Sergent & Co., New Haven, Conn. 
T54. An interesting booklet describing the Steel Square may be had 


on request. 
6BTAIBRWAYS—MOVABLE 
Bessler Movable Stairway Co. Akron, Ohio. 

100. Ilustrated catalog, containing 24 pp., describes how the Bessler 
Movable Stairway saves floor space and adds an extra com- 
venience to the home. 

STANDARD BUILDINGS 

International Steel & Iron Co., Dept. 19, Evansville, Ind. 
Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 

176. Truscon Standard Buildings. Fourth Edition. Catalog, 54 x 
11 in 40 pp. Illustrated. Erection details, paghi A a- 
grams and adaptations are given. 

STEEL CABINETS—See also Built-In Features 

STEEL JOISTS 

Massillon Steel Joist Co., Massillon, Ohio. 

1277 wrie for complete information and name of the nearest dis- 
tributor. . 

STEEL PARTITIONS—See Partitions and Built-In Features 

STORE FRONTS E 

Coulson Co., J. W., Columbus, Ohio. 

278. Store Front Construction simplifies the problem of the builder 

and owner. It peanti and are s. Ania ot 
roperty. A special device prevents glass breaking. 
Detroit lke Case Co., 160 W. Fort Street, Detroit, Mich. 

0160. Designs. A booklet. Store fronts and display window de- 
signs, giving plans and elevations and descriptions. Size 0% 
x 12 in. 16 pp. E 

040. Details. Sheets of full size details of ''Desco" awning transom 
bar covers, sill covers, side, head and jamb covers, ventilated 
hollow metal sash and profile of members. Size, 16 x 21% in. 
8 sheets. 

- Kawneer Co., Niles, Mich. z 

177. Kawneer Store Front. Illustrated wwe Drawing and 
details of construction. Size 8!4 x 11 in. pp. 

178. Full roy Details Kawneer Construction. Blue prints. Bise 
80 x in. 

179. 4 Colleotion of Successful Designs. Portfolio. Shows 24 
typical store fronts with elevators. Size 9 x 12 in. e PR. 
Catalog B. J. 8. 6 x 9 in. 68 pp. Illustrated. Key to n 


TRUCTURAL SLATE 

í Knickerbocker Slate Corp. 153 E. 38th Street, New York. 
o— 1 Cement 

Ue Bier ie "Mfg. Co., 17 Rae Anon Cincinnati, Ohio. 

ller, Inc., Franklin R., Waukegan, ; 
Portinad Cement Association, 111 W. Washington Street, Chi- 
III. 

1088. "Portland Cement Stucco. Illustrated leaflet of recommended 
practice for Portland Cement Stucco. Contains data on ma- 
terials, proportions, application and ouring. Table of colors 
for Various tints, photographs of surface textures and draw- 
ings of construction details also given. 15 pp. Ill. 8% x 11 in. 

Bitestone Prod. Corp. Westchester Avenue and Bronx River, 
. New York. s 

1187. “Ritestone Stucco.’ An interesting catalog explaining the 
product itself, how to apply it for best results and alse 
showing some ROM of houses stuccoed with ‘‘Ritestone. 
bond Co., Van ert, o. 

268. 'tFortifica Your Home Against the Elementa and Time.” 16- 
„„ 12 Pase Dooklet 1% x 8 im., describing the 

300. “Better Homes.’ -pa et, t 

advantages of "Rocbond." 
CCO BASES 

koprik Mfg. Co., 103 Este Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

1281. Bishopric for All Time and Clime. Catalog, 7% x 11 in., 62 pp. 
Illustrated. Descr ding the use of Bishopric Stucco and 
Plaster Base and Bishopric Sheathing. 

The Celotex Co., 111 W. Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 
The General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

080. Herringbone Rigid Metal Lath. A book describing the use 
of Herringbone Metal Lath as a base for Stucco and Plaster. 
32 pages. 6% x 11 inches. 

North Western Expanded Metal Co., 1204 Old Colony Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


STUCCO, MAGNESITE—See also Stucco 
Muller & Co., Franklyn R., Waukegan, III. 
1138. Everlastic Magnesite Stucco. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 
SURVEYORS’ INSTRUMENTS—See Levels 
BUBSPENDED CEILING ; 
United States Gypsum Company, 205 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, 


III. . 
186. Lose-leaf Bulletins. 8% x 11 in. Jester-Sackett, consists of 
plaster board applied to metal channeis with special elip, 
ready for plastering. 
TAPES, MEASURING 
Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Keuffel & Esser Co., Hoboken, N. J. 
THERMOSTATS—fSee Heating Equipment 
TILE BOOFING—See Roofing 
TILE ROOFING MACH : KY¥—See Roofing Machinery 
TILE, STEEL 
The General Fir. 
081. The Steel T 


Youngstown, Ohio. 
„ book giving methods, details and 


specificati: ' steel tile as forms for conerete 
floor wo 11 inches. 
ILES AND " 
r vadford i ain 8t., Bradford, Pa. 
1275. Sam. ‘ly furnished upon uest. 
Hornet Y et Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
1246. Att rent designs in tiles for the bath- 


roc 


Lorenzon, Chas. F., & Co., 521 W. Monroe St., Chicago, III. 
1244. Catalog No. 200 describes and illus. tiles and mosaies ter 
bathrooms, kitchens, hallways, ete. 
TIRES 
. Fisk Tire Co., inc, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
TOILET PARTITIONS—See Partitions 
TOOLS 
Maek Tool Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
401. An interesting C er’s Catalog may be had on request. 
Progressive Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn. 
Twelve-page booklet, describing the "Ferstner Bits." 
Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Starrett Co., The L. 8., Athol, Mass. 
1002. Catalog No. 22. 5% x 7% in. 388 page illustrated book of 
fine mechanical tools. 
1182. Catalog No. 23 is the latest one showing Starrett Tools, ta 
fact, many tools are shown here for the first time. It fmebndes 
Angle Gage, Hold Downs, Pocket Micrometer Case, Deal Beneb 
Gage, Rolling Mill Gage and others. 
Bwan & Co. James, Seymour, Conn. . 
196. An intersting 104-page catalog, describing “Premium 
Mechanic’s Tools.” 
White Co., The L. & I. J., Buffalo, N. Y. 
497. Catalog No. 19A describes Carpenters' Tools. 
498. Catalog No. 20B describes Coepers' Tools. 
TAA SEL HOTH AND PAPER—See Artiste’ and Drafting Mes- 
er 6 
TRANSITS—See Levels 
TRAPS—STEAM AND RADIATOR 
Johns-Manville, Inc., 41st Street and Madison Avenue, New York 
1051. Steam Trap. 8-page illustrated catalog describing the steam 
and radiator trap. 
TREADS 
Safety Stair Tread Co., Wooster, Ohio 
1216. Upon request, blueprints showing six recent installations of 
the Wooster Safe-Groove-Stair-Tread, wil] be sent. 
Wright Rubber Prod. Co. Racine, Wis. 


1251. Iliws. booklet describing the long wearing, non-slipping sanmi- 


tary, noiseless and attractive qualities of the Wright Rubber 
Stair Tread. 


‘TRUCKS—MOTOR 


General Motors Truck Co., Pontiac, Mich. 

1060. “K Series"—1 to 5-ton capacity. 48-page illustrated 
describing a line of motor trucks embodying the new 
practical features found in them. 

TRUSSES (Wood) 

McKeown Bros. Co., 21 Hast 40th Street, New York. 

922. “Clear Fleor Space" illustrates by pictures in 4 pages the 
two most desirable types of trusses used in building ean- 
struction. 

VALVES 

Crane Co., 830 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

1189. No. 50 Steam Pocket Catalog, 4 x 6% in., T75 pp. Milustrateé. 
Describes the complete line of the Crane Co. 

VAULT LIGHTS 

American Three Way-Luxfer Prism Co. 1800 So. SSth Street. 
Cicero, Ill.; also 358 Webster Avenue, Astoria, New Y 

915. Daylighting. Catalog 915. A complete catalog on gias» 
prisms for use in transoms, sidewalk and floor lights, aky- 
lights, etc., fer lighting places inaccessible to direct day- 
light. Contains also measurements, specifications and ether 
data required by designers. 42 pp. III. 8% x 11 im. 

VENTILATION AND VENTILATORS 

Globe Ventilator Co.. Dept. L, Troy, N. Y. 

1040. Interesting Catalog describing the “Globe” Ventilators may be 
had on request. 

Milwaukee Corrugating Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

2006. ''Miicor" “Nu-Air’ and Milwaukee Stationary Ventilatora. 
16 pp. illus. folder describing perfect ventilation, what it te 
and how it is obtained. 

Washburne Co., E. G., 207 Fulton Street, New York. 

1179. Descriptive Price List of Rotary Exhaust Ventilators. 

WALL BOARDS 

Asbestos Shingle, Slate & Sheathing Ce, Ambler, Pa. 

195. Descriptive catalog and samples of Linabestoe Wall Beers fer 
5 construction. Flame- proof and fire-resisting wal 

rd. 

Beaver Products Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

196. Illustrated folder, describing various uses and the methods 
of handling Beaver Board to the best advantage. Samples 
with descriptive literature sent on applieation. 

The Celotex Co., 111 W. Washington Street, Chicago, IIL 
Importa mt nd interesting information may be had on request. 

rite for 

Cornell Wood Products Co., Cornell, Wis. 

1 Three four-page folders describing the use of Cornell Weeé 
Board for the home, farm, factory, store, office, etc. 

1003. “165 Uses for Cornell,” a small pocket size booklet full ef 
valuable information. 

United Staton Gypsum Cempany, 205 W. Monroe Street, Chi- 
cago, ; 

201. alls of Worth. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 24 pp. Illustrated. 
Dow riuee Sheetrock, the fireproof wall board, its advantages 
and uses. 

The Upson Co., Lockport, N. Y. 

1145. "Walls and Ceilings of Enduring Charm,” 16 pp. illustrated 

booklet describing the strength, durability and practicability 
of Upson Board. 

1146. “The Snow White Lining” is a 16 pp. illustrated entales 
describing Upson Fibre Tile used in bathrooms and kitehem. 

WALLPAPER 

Standard Textile Prod. Co. 820 Broadway, New York. 

1207. Write for samples and suggestions for use of this modern sas. 
itary wall covering. 

Wallpaper Mfrs. Assn. 461 Nighth Avenue, New York. 

1176. "Bwilder's Service Bulletin” eontains samples ef wall paper 
and also helps in the solution of speeifie problems im the 
deeoration ef walls. 
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Exterior Stucco 
“A Goed Half Inch" 


The Age of Durable Construction 


The day is past when discriminating builders and contractors 
are satisfied with ordinary construction. | 


The desire for attractive styles of architecture, with beautiful 
exterior walls, and the plus assurance of permanent construction 
accounts for the constantly increasing demand for Rocbond Stucco. 


Rocbond Stucco fulfills its mission—a structural responsibility. 
Four Plants - - - - - Write the One Nearest You 


The ROCBOND COMPANY 


VAN WERT, OHIO HARRISBURG, PA. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Surfacing Floors 
The “American Universal Way gh) 


WHY PAY SIX MEN FOR ONE MAN’S JOB? 


You actually save that 80% every day with an electrically driven American 
Universal Floor Surfacing Machine. Why pay for six hand scrapers when an 
American Universal will do their work and a better job of floor surfacing besides? 

Can you afford to go on losing the money that an American Universal Machine 
would enable you to save and add to your profits? 

KEEPS MONEY ROLLING IN DURING THE WINTER MONTHS 


During winter months when business is slack many builders and contractors are 
taking advantage of the opportunity an American Universal Floor Surfacing 
Machine offers to keep busy on profitable work. There is a greater 


demand for resurfacing old floors all over the country today than any 
time in the history of the country. 


You Can - e Busy 
Keep an American Universa Every Day 


Even if you have not enough floor surfacing of your own, you will find a big demand for "American Universal" 
work among other contractors and you can keep your machine busy on highly profitable jobs. 


LET US TELL YOU MORE ABOUT IT 


Write us for details regarding the “American Universal" Floor Surfacing Machine. And have us send you letters 


scan A from many well known contractors who are using it; also particulars of our Five-Day Trial, prices, terms and other 
A. interesting Information. Do it now, it will mean money in your pocket. 
P S THE AMERICAN FLOOR SURFACING MACHINE COMPANY 


514 South Saint Clair Street, Toledo, Ohio 


AN ON His FEET SIX ON THEIR KNEES 
OS tA Ke AS. 
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Selected List of Manutacturers' Literature 


(Continued from page 204) 


WATER HEATER Can 
Co., 836 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
. A well illustrated booklet describing the effiejency, n 
ana convenience of installing a Crane Water Heater ia the 
ng. 
Hardin-Lavin Co., 4538 Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

WATER SOFTENER 
Wayne Tank & Pump Co., 805 Canal St., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

1800. “Wayne Water Softeners” a necessity in modern homes, a 
descriptive catalog giving full details about this new ma- 
chinery. 

WATER SYSTEMS 
pere. mp & Mfg. Co. The, 211 Monument Avenue, Dayton, 

o. 

1201. aoe " Choose a Water System contains valuable information. 

rite for it. 

1982. Architects’ Data and Spectfhoation book is also invaluable. 
Mardin-Lavin Co., 4538 Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Myers & Bro., F. E., Ashiand, Ohio 

WATEBPROOFING—8ee also Dampproofing 
Certain-teed Prod. Corp., 1 Pershing Square, New York. 

The General Fireproefing Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 

062. The Waterproofing Handbook. A complete treatise deseribing 
effective methods for waterproofing all form of masonry both 
above and below grade. 72 pages, 8% x 11. 

Jehms-Manvilie, Inc., 41st Street and Madison Avenue, New York. 

1008. “‘Aquadum,” 4-pege illustrated folder describing this popular 


Trescon Laboratories, The, Cor. Caniff Avenue and Grand 
Trunk R. R., Detroit, Mich. 

206. Science and practice of Integral Waterproofing. Pocket size. 
88 pp. Illustrated. tains full specifications for water- 

roofing MASS Concrete, Stucco and Cement Plaster Coat. 
tire chapter devoted to “Practical Application of Water- 
proofed Cement Plaster Coat.” 

. Technical Pamphlet No. 8. Booklet, 4 x 7 in. 28 pp. A dis- 
eussion of why conerete requires waterproofing and the prop- 
erties an Integral waterproofing must possess to operate 
effectively with the natural properties of eoncrete. 

WEATHER STRIPS—Metal 

Ales Weatherstrip Co., 229 West Illinois Street, Chicago, 

389. Ste- pape illustrated circulor, describing the produet as used 
for Hotels, Residences and fastitutions. 

Oemerete Engineering Co., 1926 So. 52nd Street, Chicago, III. 

830. Coco Metal Weatherstrips Outstrip AW the Others" is a 16- 
page Illustrated catalog describing, both by photographes and 
blue prints, the advantages of installing them. 

Diamond Metal Weatherstrip Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

242. 84-page illustrated catalog. 8% x 11% in. Containing blue 
prints of the various styles and sizes of Weatherstrip. 

Federal MN Weather Strip Co., 1242 Fullerton Avenue, Chi- 
cago, A 
4-page illus. folder deecribing this metal weetherstrip which 
allows windows to operate freely and eliminates rattling. 

Hoffbauer & Co. Inc., 101 Park Avenue, New York. 

1288. The A. B. C. Weatherstrips. 4 pp. folder, describing by work- 
ing drawings the installation of this bronze weatherstrip. 

Wirfe, E. J., Organization, 108 So. 17th Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

007. “Home Comfort.” 8-page illustrated folder describing anm im- 
sulated, detachable weatherstrip. 

WEATHER VANES 

Washburne & Co., E. G., 207 Fulton Street, New York. 

411. Descriptive Catalog in Colors. Showing different designs of 
weather vanes and lightning rods. 

WINDOW CASEMENTS—See Doors and Windows 
WINDOW HARDWARE 

Caldwell Mfg. Co., 5 Jones Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

9. Stæteen- page illustrated catalog, entitled “Suggestions for the 
Present-Day Architect." 
Capital Window Shade Equip. Co., 902 F Street, N. W., Wasb- 


pon D C. 
1170. “Save Your KEyes—Nerves and General Health.” 6 pp. illus. 


folder describing the proper regulation of windows, light and 
ventilation. 


WHATEVER THE LOAD 


You can depend upon ENERGY 
Elevators to lift it right and at a 
minimum cost. 


May we send you owr catalog? 


“RGY ELEVATOR 
OMPANY 
1 PHILADELPHIA 


BUILDING AGE ané 
NATIONAL BUILDER 
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Casement Hardware Ce. 280 Pelouse Bldg. Chicago, III. 
«46. Tie, eatolog and pries Wet of "Casemeat Window posi - 


Ives Ce., W. B., New Haven, Conn. 

The Kawneer Cempany, Niles, Mich. 

214. Detail Sheets and Inetalletion Instruction. Valuable fer 
architects and builders. | 

555 Ce., Sterling, III. | 

, A eresting, well illustrated , 

Rlehards- Wilcox Mfg. Co., Période rid | 

632. Cement Window Hardware. Booklet. x 11 in. Sé pe 
Illustrated. Shows typical installations, wings, details of 
construction (blue prints if desired). Deseribes 
multifold window hardware. 

Sargent & Co. New Haven, Conn. 

Whitney, Vincent, Co., Western Office, 305 Market Res 
Francisco, Calif.; Eastern Office, 444 Mass. Trust 
Boston, Mass. 

12318. Whitco Casement Hardware is the Basy Hardware. Send fer 
information regarding this easy hardware. 

WINDOW, METAL—See Doors and Windows 

WEAR Eus Ger AI F er, N. W 

p ulp. Co., treet, N. „ Washingten, D. C. 

1170. “Save Your Byes, Nerves and General Heel." 6 iiia. 
ma 1 the proper regulation of windows, a eae 
ventilation. 

WIRE, IRON, BRASS AND BRONZE PRODUCTS 

Meyers, Fred. J., Mfg. Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 

1229. “Wire, Iron, Brass, Bronse Work, Window Guerda end Bot 
8. 110 pp. illus. catalog. 7% x 10% im. Illustrated, with 
tables showing sizes, weights, eto. for it. 
WIRE CLOTH 
Amer. Wire Fabrice Corp., 208 So. La Salle Street, Chica In 
Buffalo Wire Works Co., Ine., 832 Terrace Street, Buffalo" N. Y 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Corp. Worcester, Mass. 
WIRE LATH—See Lath, Expanded Metal, Wire and Weed 
WIRE REGISTER FACES 

Buffalo Wire Works Co., Ino., 832 Terrace Street, Buffalo, X. 1 
817. uw page illustrated folder showing those of the most pope- 


ar design. 
WOOD CARVINGS—See Ornaments, Wood 
WOOD FINISH—8See Paints, Stains, Varnishes 


WOOD LATH—See Lath, Expanded Metal, Wire and Weed 


WOODWORK-—8ee also Lumber 
Hartmann-Sanders Company, 6 East 89th Street, New York 
583. Catalog No. 47. Illustrating Koll’s Patent Loek Jotatwesé 
stave Columns for exterior and interior use. 48 pp. Ilu» 


757 x 10. 

WOODWORKING MACHINERY 

American Saw Mill Machinery Ce. Hackettstown, N. J. 

217. Contractors’ Bulletin No. TT. Describing various op ot 
portable Variety Woodworkers. General catalog No. doe- 
scribing a general line of woodworking machinery. 

Barnes Co., W. F. & John, 71 Ruddy Street, Rockford, TL 

218. Catalog. Containing description of rip and other 


259 
220. Catalog. Describing band saws shapers, jointers, planers 
borers, mortisers, eto., 144 pp. Pocket size. Illustrated. 
967. Catalog, 8% x 11 in., 24 pp., illustrated. Deseribing Crescen' 
Universal Woodworker, No. 101 to No. 112. 
caran Machinery & Supply Co., 211 Hayden Bldg. Columbus 


o. ; 
1255. Illustrated booklet deseribing the 'Champion Mortiser” wil 
be sent free on request. 
Gallmeyer & Livingston Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
1060. “Unton,” 16-page illustrated catalog describing the Portable 
and Bench type woodworking machines. 


Master Woodworker Mfg. Ce, 614 Bush Street, Detroit, Mich 
268. 1 e illustrated let, 10% x 796 in., alle “The Mas 
ter Woodworker.” e Model No. 7 machine te described. 


Parks Ball Bearing Machine Co., Bta. "A" Cincinnati, Obie. 
228. Illustrated Folder. Describing Parks’ Planing — 
comprising circular saw, joiner, band saw, shaper, i 


machines. 


There Is No Better Machine Made Than the 


“Lightning Electric” 3 
Floor Surfacer 


If interested in Fl Surfaci nes be sure to write 
"the literat "Lightning Electric” n quality and 


for the literature on the —the & 
most economically priced floor surfacer on the market. 
do the work of six to eight men and do it better. 


No Old-Fashioned Side Roller 


The Lightning Eleetrie will surface ri 

round without the use of the Old-F 

some side roller. Leaves NO waves or chatter marks in 
the roughest floors— will NOT vibrate. 


Five Day Free Trial and Five Year Guarantee 
Write for our five day free trial and our five year 
guarantee on the best Floor Surfacing Machine the Æ 
world has ever produced. Costs you nothing to 4 
investigate and the machine pays for itself the 

first month. A business making. ition for 

the contractor or individual weite today. 


National Machine Co. 
Formerly The Globe Mig. & Dist. Co. 
Sales Office: 543 Vedder Strest - 


DECEMBER 
Ipaa 
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- PENNSYLVANIA 


PORTLAND CEMENT | 


: ENNSYLVANIA CEMENT has been used in 
such important work as the New York and Brook- 

| lym subways, the Polo Grounds, the Catskill Aque- 
duct and the Equitable Building Foundations. 


FN'ELINNSYLVANIA CEMENT COMPANY. Offices: New York, Philadelphia, 
Weston, Buffalo Plants: Bath, Pennsylvania, and Portland Point, N. Y. 


Let us send you 
this free book 


WE SHALL be glad to mail 
you “Pennsylvania Com- 
crete Manual," a book of 
practical value to all users 
of cement. Address owr 
New York Office, Dept. 
A, 131 East 46th Street, 
New York City. 


Tt 


T Pe foundations for the 
great abutments of Hell 
Cate Bridge, one of the 
Eeesgineering marvels of 
j Shae World, were con- 
steucted of Pennsylvania 
cement. 


a T3273 14 9 
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Level and Plumb With Your Own Instrument 
9 eje FREE, 


rr 
BRINGS IT 


TO YOU 


Better, Quicker Work 


2 * 

* 

2 * 

— 

"d This instrument will add immeasurably to your 
, 


efficiency and put you in the big builder class— will 
do more to increase your business, income and 
prestige than any investment you ever made. The 
Aloe Convertible Level is the world's best—a com- 
bination of both level and transit and quickly con- 
verted to the use of either. Absolutely accurate— 


Above [illustration 
shows instrument 
in Transit position. 


satisfies the requirements of the most exacting— 


yet so simple that anyone can use it. 


Aloe Convertible Level and Transit Combined 


You Learn to Use It In An Hour 


No technical knowledge necessary. No 
previous experience needed. With our 
simple and complete instruction book, in- 
cluded free with every level, you can imme- 
diately put the instrument to work. Itisa level 
and transit combined—takes sights either above or 
below the horizontal. You can use it for leveling 
foundations, wa ls, piers, streets, walks or curb- 
ings—to run straight lines for di ches or drains— 
boundary lines for fences or trees—surveying lots 
and fields—plumbing walls, shafts, trestles, posts 
and pillars, 


Easy Monthly Payments 

Just $5.00 brings it to you for a free trial. If 
perfectly satisfied, pay the balance in small monthly 
payments. The instrument wil: be sent at once 
and from the first day it will be working for you— 
paying for itself by saving you the cost of borrow- 
ing an instrument or the fees you have been paying 
other men for this work. 


Write for Free Book 


Our free book—''Be A Bigger Builder’’—tells you 
how to increase your income—how to get the pro- 
fitable jobs and beeome a bigger man in your com- 
munity. Write for this book today. 


A. S. ALOE CO., 632 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


(Can be easily and 
quickly converted.) 


MAIL COUPON T 


A. S. ALOE CO., 632 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Without obligation, send me your FREE book, Be A 
Bigger Builder". Also fall particulars about the Aloo 
Convertible Level and details of your easy payment plan. 


BUILDING AGE end 


Take Your Choice 
Which of these machines for -your shop! 


In the complete Parks line there is a wood- 


worker that exactly fits the needs of your 
shop. 


A big combination machine—or separate ma- 
chines for individual drive—or a small handy 
variety worker for the shop or out on the 


job—choose your payroll-reducer from the 
Parks line. 


Any carpenter can double and treble his busi- 


ness without increasing his payroll, if he will 
get a Parks! 


We are shipping Parks machines all over 
the country to builders who are cashing in 
to the limit on their opportunities. Send 
for new complete catalog. 


L. M > 23 ^ 
im i 
This machine and your = `i 


on ge ln hed 2 The Parks Ball Bearing Machine Co. 
. ow everything. in wood. Planing MIB Specie! Station A Cincinnati, Ohio 
. 3550 Canadian Factory 


299 Notre Dame East, Montreal, Can. 


BERG Concrete Surfacer and Finisher 


Operating on the 


Highest Concrete Monument in the World 


A Shaft Rising to a Height of 351 Feet 
To the Memory of 


JEFFERSON DAVIS 


| President of the Southern Confederacy 
Te Mark the Place ef His Birth at Fairview, Kentucky 
Contributed by the Daughters of the Confederacy 


Contractor Gregg, after using various devices as concrete 
surface finishers, finally heard of the “BERG” equipment. 


The “BERG” is a portable, electrically oper- 
ated machine, attached to any electric light 
socket. 


Its use during the past nine years by con- 
tractors of buildings, bridges, stadiums, power 
units, concrete block and products plants, etc.. 
has proven the "BERG" a time, lebor and 
money-saving device which should be a part of 
the equipment of all those in the Concrete 
Industry. 


The Concrete 
Surfacing Machinery Company 


— 4660 Spring Grove Avenue 


8 wit i Shaft 
View Showing Size of Base CINCINNATI, OHIO, U. S. A. 3 


60 ,» W kk 
and ped el f ith Address: Drawer $ 2 “BERG” Surfacers at Wor 
“BERG” Surtacer 
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The Combustion 
Chamber heats air in 
Tubes, not in a body. 


j 


Ten-Eighty | 


for j 


Folding-Sliding Look Inside the Com- 


; T 
A Garage Doors bustion Chamber! 
/ , 
. “Ten-Eighty” installations permit There’s the Secret of t he 
| use of part or all of opening. ff Thatcher “Tubular” Furnace 
tight. No sagging or bind- o | de ashy E 
5 zi s | /, WARM air furnace is efficient only if it 
! ug o Sore j/ produces a constant flow of pure, freshly 
l Hangers are trolley-swivel type „ heated air, at the right temperature, to every 
3 with vertical side rollers. Swivels / room in the house, with consistent coal 
VN . economy. 
AN operate on ball bearings—wheels on | The a 
A : . E | ie average home owner wants to be com- 
NS roller bearings. Castings are Reh e] fortably warm all winter, without having to 
N certified malleable iron. / think or worry about the furnace all the time. 
S There is an A-P hanger for every / / He demands perfectly warmed air, without 


- : taint of dust or coal gas. He insists on a 
requirement. To recommend Allith- // furnace that produces the most heat on the 


NS Prouty hangers means procuring — ä least coal. 


ue the best for the least. Vi The secret of the Thatcher “Tubular’s” 
s Po supremacy lies in the exclusive Tubular 
NN Have the A-P No. 90 catalog handy . Combustion Chamber. The tubes inside this 
m —write for it. Contains a wealth Jey chamber conduct the air from outside and 
NUN of instructive and helpful data. P heat it to exactly the right temperature and 


then send the warmed air through pipes and 
registers to each room. The tubular con- 
struction means economy of fuel. 

Study the diagram above and note the direction 
of air shown in the sectional view of the furnace. 


Get the whole story on the Thatcher “Tubular.” 
It's worth knowing. Write today for new celebrated 
“Tubular” Catalog. 


(| THATCHER 5543s 


THATCHER FURNACE COMPANY 
Makers of GOOD Heaters and Ranges Since 1850 
Thatcher Building, 39-41 St. Francis St 
NEWARK, N. J 
of Quality” Eastern Display Rooms: stern Display Rooms: 


133-135 West 35th St., New York Clark St., Chicago 


Allith-Prouty Co. 


Also manufacturers of Fire Door Hardware, Over- 
bead Carriers, Rolling Ladders and Spring Hinges. 
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A Steel Truss for Every Building 


Let our Engineering Department select the one that is best for your building 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE 


—————— 
"ow 


No. 72 Hipped Warren Steel Truss No. 726 Sloping Warren Steel Truss 


International Steel & Iron Co. 


Address Dept. 21 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
Write for “Garage Illustrations” showing at least 50 modern Buildings designed by us. 
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CARPENTERS and BUILDERS 


who have used BAYONNB, know it is dependable and that it will do 
what we claim for it. 

Carpenters and Bullders who have not used it, are urged to look into 
the merits of BAYONNG. 

It is guaranteed waterproof and will not crack or buckle or peel. It 
lays flat and stays flat and does not require a white lead bedding. 

For the roofs and floors of plazzas, sun-parlors, aleeping-porehes and 
all flat roofs, it has no equal. 

Write for samplebook R“ and ask for one of our repeat memorandum 

Aa. 


JOHN BOYLE & CO., Inc. 52528 se?" NEW von 


BRANCH: 
1317-1319 Pine St. 
ST. LOUIS 
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Start the New Year Right 


BSESRSEERRE/ A 
ZZZ ZE | — MEM m BY USING 


The New Fifth Edition of 


The Building Estimator’s 
Reference 


Book 


1600 Pages, 414x65% Inches, 
Profusely Illustrated, 
Flexibly Bound. 


Get YOUR copy 
of this NEW 
book NOW 


New from cover to 
cover, containing dependa- 
ble estimating data on 
every branch of building 
construction from founda- 


HIDIITTTIL A typical WEISTEEL i i 
NR : : installation now 
ttt eing used in modern business build- 


ings. 


— 
—— — — 
— . — BP on m ümmn 


Comparison of 
specifications 


invariably results in 


2147 the selection of 

2222 tions to interior decorating. 

CHE l REVISED RIGHT UP 

HH T TO DATE, and at least 

HT eres. two years later than any 

2217 ars other estimating book 

au i i 

2222 COMPARTMENTS published. You will find 

Sasa this new book a real time 

Ht for Toilets, Showers and Dressing Rooms and money saver book 

2217 TS that will pay for itself the 
elsteel’s popularity leadi ch s and bullders first ti it! 

HT comes from” the Hu mods ledit ve oa apd. pulgar rst time you use it 

121 8 copper beari gros of constant service. Made from 16 gauge 

1 8 5 tually beenme. urniture steel with all joints welded, they vir- FREE 

H of the building M the structure and remain so for the life 

HT Full specifications in our catalog. Write for a copy today bie each copy of The 

TH Building Estimator’s 

ELT H Reference Book, you get 

HH ENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CO. absolutely free, copy of 

our new book, 


A2 8 
General Office: 
ATCHISON, KANSAS 
BRANCH OFFICES 
New York, 110 West 34th St. Boston, 8 Beacon St. 


Chicago, 105 W. Mon 
, . roe St. Los Angeles, 616 S. Utah St. 
Atlanta, 1317 Citizens and Southern Bank Bldg. 


THE VEST POCKET 
ESTIMATOR 


(Not Sold Separately) 
Size, 2%x5 inches. 
Fits right in the vest pocket. 

Contains in tabular form all the in- 
formation the busy estimator needs for 
every day use — everything boiled - 
down" for instant reference. A book 
that every contractor and estimator 

should have within easy reach. 


THESE BOOKS SENT 
ON APPROVAL 


to contractors writing on their business 
letter-head or to others furnishing 


satisfactory reference. 


——— — — CLIP THE COUPON == == = = = 


Architects, Keen & Simpson, Kansas City, Mo. 


Frank R. Walker Co., 536-C Lake Shore Dr., Chicago. | 

' Send me on approval a copy of the New Fifth Edition of The 
| Building Estimator's Reference Book and The Vest Pocket | 

Estimator. 

| If I like the books and decide to keep them, I will send you | 

$10 within 5 days after receipt by me, otherwise I will return 
J | them in good condition hy Insured Parcel Post. i 

selected for this fine modern " ; 
structure. | Name .. Business ...... | 
Gate City National Bank, Kansas City, Mo. Addresa 
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Fourteen Machines In One! 


Take a woodworking shop right to 
your job 


Hundreds of progressive contractors speed up the wood- 

jg working end of their various jobs by using an American 
Portable Variety Woodworker. This compact, rugged 
machine enables you to have most of the facilities of a 
complete woodworking shop right where you need it—on 
2 A the job. Its ability to cut costs has been proven time after 
for  eeeurate time. 


This one machine may be used as a rip or cut-off saw, as a dado, gaining, 
grooving, rabbetting, tenoning or boring machine, as a jointer or planer, a 
matcher, molder or sander, and as a hollow chisel mortiser. A scroll saw 
attachment may also be included. 


‘Our Bulletin 80 describes in detail the full line of 
American Woodworking machinery. Write for it. 


AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO. 


61 MAIN STREET, HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. 
1361 HUDSON TERMINAL BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 


Saburban Homes 
When Gas Equipped 
Sell Quickly 
and Profitably 


The 
Clark Gas Producer 


* ^d 
owe 


Makes This Possible “i 


The Clark Gas Producer can be installed in any home regardless of location. It provides fuel for 


Te and heating that is cleaner—quicker—more reliable than coal or natural gas. Yet it costs the 
user less. 


mer find ready sale for country and suburban homes where gas is easily and economically 
available. 


The installation is not costly. The machine is easy to operate and requires no special care. Clark 


Producers installed more than 25 years ago are giving good service today. Seventy homes in Morenci 
now use our equipment. And Morenci has a population of 1800. 


Let us send prices and other information. 


AMERICAN HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 


MORENCI, MICHIGAN 
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Starrett Steel Tape 


N the first place Starrett Steel 
Tapes don’t shrink or stretch the 
way all woven tapes do. Made 
from a fine grade of steel these 
splendid tapes are reliable under all 
conditions. 


Then there’s almost no chance of misread- 
ing your measurements. Figures are clean- 
cut and show up bright and clear on the 
even black background—a special finish that 
is a feature of Starrett Tapes. To further 
eliminate errors the foot measure (in dis- 
similar figures) is placed alongside each inch 
mark so that you have the correct reading 
at a glance—feet as well as inches. 


One Starrett Steel Tape lasts a lifetime. 
Sold by good hardware stores everywhere. 


Note: Be sure to look for special push 


button handle opener—a Starrett improve- 


ment you'll appreciate. 


THE L. S. STARRETT CO. 


World's Greatest Toolmakers 
Manufacturers of Hacksaws Unexcelled 


ATHOL, MASS. 


Write for Starrett Catalog No. 23 
“P” for description of complete line 
of Steel Tapes made for your work. 
Pocket Sizes—Special Graduations— 
Steel and Hard Leather Cases—Ree 
Tapes—Surveyor's Chain Tapes, etc. 
Also shows Starrett Leveling In- 
struments, Transits, Combination 
Squares and other fine builders’ 


Panama Power Tamper 


A block a minute oan be 
turned out with the aid of 
e machine. No ertra 


necessary. Designed 
for use with 818110 ineb 
block machines. 


Capacity 4 cubic feet— 


plaster or mortar. Drum 
loads on right and dymps 
to left. Satisfactorily 
handles many jobs now 
being done by larger mixers. 


Leader Block Machine 


Capacity 100 to 250 blocks 
per day, or one a minute 
when used with the Pansma 
power tamper. Withdraws 
cores vertically as box is 
turned over, permitting 
wetter mixture to be used 
This insures a strong bloch 
and shortens the curing 
process. 


Panama Winner Hand 
or Power Mixer 


Capacity 8 cu. ft. t 
= E gros hand operatien 
to 5 eu. ft. per 
n “rith power operation 
A real time saver that 
mixes thoroughly and 
quickly. Discharges into 
wheelbarrow or directly into 
mold. An ideal mixer for 
stationary installations 


The J. B. Foote Foundry Co. 


Established 20 Years 
26 Front Street 
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"Panama" 


Concrete 
Machinery 


Panama Batch Concrete Mixers 
with Side Loaders 


are made in 5 and 10 eu. ft. capacities, 
Greater 


being mixed. Simply construeted, easy to 
operate. 


SPECIALLY in the 
F, building field time and 

labor saving equipment 
is an asset. The “Panama 
Line” of Concrete Mixers and 
Concrete Block Machinery is 
the most complete line ever 
offered and will more than 
save its cost in a short time. 


Whether you need a small 
mixer for intermittent work 
or a large mixer for day in 
and day out service; a small 
block machine for handy uses 
or a complete block machine 
plant, the "Panama Line" of 
quality products will serve 
you better, longer and most 


. economically. 


Our complete catalog of Con- 
crete Mixers and Concrete 
Block Machinery gives full 
description of the "Panama 
Line." Write for it today 
and save time and money. 


7 $ RZ Á d 
Ru GE. 


p — qu 
Concn te B T SA A 
Max Aine e 
he IB Rote Foundry 


Ohio 
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Hand Dipping Adds 


Years of Service 


Hand-dipping in pure zinc 
after forming puts an extra- 
ordinary barrier between 
Wheeling Hand Dipped Con- 
ductor Pipe and devastating 
elements. 


Underneath this heavy coat- 
ing is a basic material of super 
strength and resistance. It 
is copper-bearing steel, terne 
coated (lead and tin) admit- 
tedly of greatest durability 
and rust resistance. 


And. in addition, Wheeling 
Hand Dipped Conductor Pipe 
scores equally well in adapta- 
bility and appearance for any 
type of construction. Insist 
on Wheeling Hand Dipped 
Conductor Pipe for greatest 
economy. 


WHEELING 
METAL LATH 


oe — See — . -< 


Standard Lat Rib Lath 


Wheeling Expanded Metal Lath, all weights and 
sizes, and perfectly suited to all classes of work. 


WHEELING, W. VA. 
NEW YORK KANSAS CITY CHICAGO - 
PHILADELPHIA RICHMOND ST. LOUIS 
CHATTANOOGA MINNEAPOLIS 


Unbranded Tools and 
Equipment “Disappear” 


BUILDING AGE and 
NATIONAL BUILDER 
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. 


Long Before They Wear Out 


You lose tools and equipment 
on nearly every job, due to 
intentional or unintentional 
theft. Your tools get mixed 
up with others, and the con- 
tractor with the easiest con- 


science comes out ahead. 


Therefore 


You have long felt the need of 
an inexpensive branding iron like 
the Everhot for quickly branding 
tools, scaffolding, sheeting, wheel- 
barrows and other equipment. 


The torch of the Everhot branding 
tool keeps heating the brand all the 
time you use it, so it stays hot and 
brands continuously. It was de- 
signed especially for contractors' 
use in protecting their equipment. 


Everhot equipments are priced as 
low as $14.00. 


Write for descriptive circular. 


| VI 
MANUFACTURING CO 
MAYWOOD, ILL. 


1924 


Hartmann-Sanders 


ENTRANCES 


Beautify any home 


= - s — 4 ` 


How often you see the beauty 
marred of an otherwise magnificent 
home, because the importance of the 
entrance was either misunderstood 
or disregarded! 


Hartmann-Sanders craftsmen 
know, from years of experience, the 
fine points of entrance construction. 
They carry out faithfully the archi- 
tect's details. They make entrances 
that add beauty to any home. 


In Hartmann-Sanders entrances 
we use architecturally correct Koll 
Lock-Joint Columns, with close- 
knitted, interlocking joints, which 
cannot come apart. As Americas 
largest designers and makers of fine 
columns, we enjoy many economies 
and advantages which resuk in un- 
usual values. 


ie o niu QNEM CIN 


—— — 
V rire i e see 


Owner, Edger Crilley Architects, Chatten & Hammond 


| 
Send 20c in stamps for Catalo 
D-47. Correspondence invited. 

| 


PP 2 


Co-operation gladly given. 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 
2187 Elston Avenue Chicage 
Showroom: 6 E. 3th St, New York City 


QM MÀ m 


= "RITESTONE" STUCCO 


—— _ — — 


— 


PICKWICK ARMS APARTMENTS, GRAND CONCOURSE AND MOSHOLU PARKWAY, N. Y. 


Permanent Colored Stucco and Marble Dash Finishes 


Ritestone stucco is specified by architect and home owners and used by builders who demand a super mineral 
Strength body. A material which is flexible and water proof, being immune to streaks during rainy and damp weather. 
A material which thru a wide range of uniform permanent colors worked in harmony with textures of the individual's 
selection blends beautifully with all types of architecture and exterior surroundings. Ritestone Colored Stucco is a 

to those who desire Magnesite Stucco for its many advantages but who are not impressed with Marble Dash 
Finishes. The colors are permanently embodied in the Ritestone, the first cost is the last, eliminates upkeep, con- 
tinues high-class appearance and makes valuations permanent. 


RITESTONE PRODUCTS CORP., Westchester Ave. and Bronx River, New-York, N. Y. 


| 99 
“They surely are money-savers 


So writes Mr. Albert Alsleben, a successful builder and general contractor of 
Lyndhurst, N. J. Read his letter which tells what Reliables are doing for him: 


Lyndhurst, N. J. 
Elite Mfg. Company, 


Gentlemen: 


5i 


i 


How about you? Are you still wasting time, lumber and money by using out-of-date 
and net wooden scaffolds? Buy some Reliable Steel Brackets and stop wasting your 
profits! 

There is a Reliable for every kind of job you have — Roofing Bracket, Hook Type 
Bracket, Ladder Bracket, Corner Bracket and the standard Scaffold Bracket. Every one of 
them is a money saver. : 

Order now. We ship C.O.D. so you can see the brackets before you pay a cent. 


ELITE MANUFACT URING CO. 
Dept. B.A.N.B. 12 
eliable Scaffold Bracke 


No holes to plug after thev are removed 


Ashland, Ohio 


HERRICK Outside Icing 
REFRIGERATORS 


The advantages of outside icing are so practical so obvious, that it has 
passed the modern convenience stage and is now classified as a practical 
necessity. 

That contractors may have definite information on this subject we have 
prepared blue prints that cover the installation of Herrick outside icing 
BN cS: j WT refrigerators. These blue prints are small, they will just fit his vest pocket, 
1 JS 8 | and with them he can at once plan or give nudi 
* f definite figures on the installation of the v d 


P 


PIN. ac A 


isse (P | feature that insures refrigeration satisfac- 
ie 1 MT A: : tion. These blue prints are free to con- 
ICONE a E ; ; tractors, architects or builders and they 
. sated are not only worth having, but may save 
T at ae $ | i you from embarrassments or confusion 
e, | should some customer ask you concern- 

. 5 i ing outside icing. 
Ee ; l To the men who build to sell—you can 
T ix. COMM. install no single feature that will appeal to 
. the housewife more strongly than will a 
5 Herrick outside icing refrigerator. The 
mere fact that you have installed these 
refrigerators will give your prospects a feeling of confidence that will make the 

sale easier and cheaper. | 

For more than 28 years the building of refrigerators has been our specialty. 
We have introduced extra quality features not found in ordinary refrigerators 
some too costly to invite imitation. The Herrick guarantees circulation of cold, 
dry air, effective insulation and air-tight construction. 


SRT Pree 


Send for our catalog. It is filled with information and definite 
facts you should know 


Herrick Refrigerator & Cold Storage Company 
102 River Street, Waterloo, lowa 
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YOU NEED A HUTHER 


DADO HEAD 


The saw that makes intricate 
cutting and grooving simple 


This saw, developed from 
our own patents, consists 
of two outside cutters and 
a sufficient quantity of 
inside ones to perform 
the required cut. The out- 
side cutters can be used 
Singly or in pairs as re- 


quired. 


= 


Every builder or con- 
tractor, wishing lock cor- 
ners or any sort of groov- 
Ing, will find his produc- 
tion costs lowered by this 
Saw. | 
Write for complete information 
and prices, or send for one on 


approval. It may be returned at 
Our expense if unsatisfactory. 
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EDWOOD tree trunk, sound and free from 
- decay after burial in moist ground under a 
tree whose annular rings indicated an age 


of 600 years. Sent to the mill, this centuries- 
buried Redwood was sawn into good lumber. 


Why Redwood houses 


last for generations 


HE notion that frame houses are but temporary struc- 
tures seems ill-founded when one sees the old New 
England houses—some of them well over 200 years 
old and built entirely of wood. The discovery of this Red- 
wood tree, still sound, although buried since before Colum- 
bus sailed, suggests the durability and permanence of Red- 
wood as a building material. This centuries-buried Redwood 


was sent to the mill and sawn into good lumber. 


The nence of a frame house depends on the kind of 
cod tat. oes into its construction. Some woods are com- 
paratively E uen and subject to decay. The U. S. Forest 
Products Laboratory has studied and tested all commercial 
woods. In Technical Note No. 173,"recently issued, it gives 
Redwood the highest total rating for durability, lack of 12 55 
age, strength as a beam or post, ease of glueing, workability and 
ability to "stay put." 

A digest of this government publication entitled “Physical 
and Mechanical Properties of Redwood in Comparison with Other 
Woods” has been compiled and will be gladly sent to you 
on request. It gives an authoritative answer to the questions 
of what woods to use and what can be reasonably expected 
from each kind. 

In brief, these are some important advantages of Redwood: permeated 
during growth with a natural preservative, it is not subject to fungus 
decay and it is unattractive to boring worms and insects; properly sea- 
soned, it does not warp, swell, twist or shrink; it takes and holds 


paint exceptionally well; it contains no pitch or highly inflammable 
substances, and therefore reduces the fire hazard wherever used. 


5 «PECIrY Redwood for Siding, Exterior finish, Window, 

door and cellar frames, Shingles, Foundation timbers and 

mudsills, Interior trim, Mouldings, Lattice, Lath and plas- 
ter grounds, Pergolas, Greenhouses, Garden furniture. 


Write for "Physical and Mechanical Properties of Red- 
wood in Comparison with Other Woods.” ` 


Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 
: OMecorme Ridge, 942 Uershicx Sd Bldg, Robert Detar Bidar. € 3 
832 So. Michigan Ave. 100 East 42nd Street 311 California St. 6th Main Streets 


The Largest Manufacturers and Distributors of California Redwood 
del 
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, dide A House Is No better 
| Than Its Roof 


w. 


Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Architect—E. B. Lee, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Pittsburgh. 


Effortless Window Operation 


—has come to be a vital necessity in modern building 
construction. Untold time and money have been spent 
to determine the correct ventilating facilities and proper 
fireproof construction of windows for office, school 
and bank buildings. 


Yet of what value is it all, without the assistance of 
a sash chain that makes the heaviest sash operate with 
a “roller bearing” like action? Hodell sash chain, scien- 
tifically constructed, fits ordinary pulleys 80 perfectly 
that heavy fireproof windows can be moved up and 


down almost without effort. 

Nor is there any replacement cost, for it outlasts the 
building. 

Architects should send for the Hodell Specification File 
A.LA. Classification 27-Al, also see Sweet's. 


And a roof is no better than 
the shingles that make it up. 


The best builders know that 
Reynolds Shingles and Roof- 

ing can be depended upon to 
safely protect the building 
on which they are used, and 
to do so over a long period 
of years. 


That is why so many of 
them insist that genuine 
REYNOLDS products be 


used. 


qia CHAN) PRODVETS 89 


CLEVELAND: OHIO 
The name is a guarantee of 


quality. 


Sold and recommended by 
leading lumber dealers 
everywhere. 


H. M. Reynolds Shingle Company 


‘Originator of the Asphalt Shingle” 
Grand Rapids Michigans 


5 WP -O a. 
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Big Money Filing Saws 


Saw filing and setting, always a slow, irksome job, has 
now been made a quick, easy one. You can keep your 
saws always sharp—make them last longer—do better 
work and make more money, with the 


FOLEY 725. SAW FILER 


Does a perfect job in 5 minutes on a hand saw, and files 
the average band saw in 10 minutes. Makes any carpenter 
or mechanic an expert saw filer. Will also re-tooth a saw. 
Professional saw filers swear by it. Motor-driven and 
hand-drive models, each will sharpen hand-saws, back 


saws, meat saws, band saws. Special De Luxe model also = 
files circular saws. Hand-Drive Model 


Foley One-Minute Rotary Saw Set gives any desired set per- 
fectly in one minute. Send today for complete circular on Foley Saw Tools. Agents wanted. 


Territory going fast. 


Ira Strite, Greencastle, Pa., writes: 
FOLEY Rotary Saw Set “This is to let you know that Mr. David Cump of my town looked at my 
and Saw Clamping Vise Foley Saw Filer and you will receive his order.’ 
Chas. Fuller, 420 S. Main St., Lima, Ohio: 


“I am now doing a lot of saw filing with Foley Saw Tools. I get $0.50 per 
saw and it does not take but a few minutes to do the job. would not 
continue business without a machine again." 


FOLEY SAW TOOL COMPANY 


914 EAST LAKE STREET: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Floor Surfacing 
A Good Paying Business 
The Way to Start 


You can hold your job if you wish and work up a floor surfacing business, 
as a side line, operating the machine evenings, and you will soon find that 


Po aux" independent with a The Automatic is the only machine taking 
good paying business, to which up all the dust on the forward cut with 
you can devote your entire new vacuum nozzle. It can be relied upon 
time and keep a number of to surface perfectly 


machines in continual opera- „ E 
tion. , 


old, rough floors or 
the finest parquetry, 
as well as cor. 
rubber, fibre, lino- 
leum, etc., all work- 
ing parts enclosed— 
2 H. P. alternating 
motor on 12 inch 
machine. 


Full free trial. Part 
down balance easy payments, which the 
machine will earn foryou. 

The Little Automatic Surfacing Machine (en table) is a 

wonder for removing varnish from desk tops, counters, ete., 

or for all sorts of new work. 

This machine is small and eompect and made of sluminem 

—is easily handled. 

It nu give you tbe rapid and satisfying results yeu ought 
"e. 


WAYVELL CHAPPELL & CO. 


42-44 Jackson St. Dept. X Waukegan, III. 


Many builders and con- 
tractors are earning 
írom $40 to $50 a day 
with the Automatic—the 
result of 16 years' mfg. 
experience. 

The Automatic requires 
no previous experience 
to operate. 


The AUTOMATIC in operation. AB moving parm 
entirely enclosed. 


GRIFFIN- 


The Hinge that is 
made to rigid stand- 


K 


ards developed 
through thirty years 


B 
2 
o 

| E 

| B 

A 

i @ 


by one of the largest 


Griffin Hinges are made in We Also 


a wide variety of sizes and 


wroug ht steel hard- designs—each butt wrapped M anuf. acture 


in moisture proof paper 


| M. Cellar Window Sets, Hasps and 
ware manuf acturers and packed one pair in a Safety Hasps, Door Handles 
box with screws to match. and Door Holders, Brackets, 
7 Push Plates, Drawer Pulls, Door 
in the world. Write today for our price Stops, Sash and Screen Lifts, 
list and the catalogue of Barrel Bolts, Corner Braces, 

the complete Griffin Line. Corner Irons, Washers, etc. 


GRIFFIN MANUFACTU RING CO. 


5 Warren St. New York. ERTE s PEN NA. 74W. Lake St. Chicaqo. M. 


on i 


nur direct from Concrete Equipment Headquarters saves you 
practically one-third. And you get the best, most economieal, 
labor-saving equipment—the kind that helps you make the BIG 
money |n the concrete business. 


ut; lessens 
r. 


Face-up 
ALL equipment absolutely guaranteed to give satisfaction; shipped on meth bod; 
15 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. Investigate! Learn why the way to distinctive 


greatest profits is through UTILITY Equipment. facings at 


low cost. 


SAVE 30%! 


Order Direct or Send for 
MONEY-SAVING CATALOG 


Free on Request 


CONCRETE 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


distinctive. 
facings. 


THE NEW UTILITY POWER 


535 Ottawa St. Holland, Mich. ‘THE NEW UE pesi 
MACHINE for Light- MACHINE for face 
Weight Block. $69.90 ommon Brick. 


Utility Hand 


Utility Hand 
Block Machine 


Brick Machine 


UTILITY SHOVEL MIXER 


THE UTILITY MIXER 


(Truck Mounted) $ 1 6.00 up hu 8 n ucts Plants 
Prececes seers paea Con- y ET 2 Sagat € 1 Flower Box Molds. Plastic cud | 
crete; quicker, c eaper. ase Malas ush an amp oys- 1 

Several Designs tems. All standard sizes All Sizes $23.00 gá 


E on 
JL 


Porch Outfit 
Complete 


Complete Block 


Porch and Chimney 
Molds. All sizes 
N owit— $15.00 | 56.00 
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Section of Outside Wall of House, Showing Woei 
Between Studding. 


MINERAL WOOL 
FOR BUILDING 


Mineral Wool has superseded 
all other materials used for similar 
building purposes because it does 
"a great work at little expense." 
A house lined with Mineral Wool 
has an indestructible, fireproof and 
vermin-proof guard; it protects 
the entire household. 
winter time it keeps the cold air 
out, facilitating proper heating 
and economy in fuel. In the sum- 
mer it keeps the heat out. 


This material, being of fibrous, 
inelastic composition, acts as a 
deadener and muffles all sound. 
It is considered the best insulator 
material on the market, making it 
a perfect refrigerating machine. 


Mineral Wool makes life-long 
friends of allits users. If you are 
skeptical as to its power, let us 
demonstrate. We can prove all 
claims. Write us to-day. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co. 


280 Madison Avenue, New York 
[Cor. 40th Street] 
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Seetion of Sound-Proof and Fire-Proof Partition. 
Can be used for outside walls also, 


In the 


— 


FEATURES 


You might just as well have 


Level bars and transit 
standards in one casting 
eliminate all possibility 


(White 


of inaccuracy. 
patent.) 


Spirit level protected in 
both positions without 
inverting. Requires no 
attention. 


Extra long telescope— 
I2 Larg e objective 
lens—114” aperture. 
Extra strong lens power 
—25 diameter power. 


No loose parts. Nothing 
to get out of adjust- 
ment. Simple, sturdy, 
dependable and lasting. 


5. 


Shifting base permits 
instrument to be set 
over center of stake 
without resetting tripod. 


10 Day FREE Trial 


AVE time and trouble with this 
quality-built instr umen t. 
Recommended by leading build- 
ers, contractors and architects all 
Over the country. Use it on your 
next job at our expense. 
on your own work. 
Write today for full details on spe- 
cial 10-day FREE trial offer, and * 


David White Co., Inc. 


902 Chestnut St. Milwaukee 

You can buy WHITE Instruments 

from all first-class dealers or direct 
from factory, 


C a 10 oom— tdi 
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The FOUNDATION 
OF GOOD WILL 


Your reputation as a builder de- 
pends on the skill and care you 
use in constructing your build- 
ings and on the material you put 
in them. 

ASBESTONE Everlasting 
Magnesia Stucco has for 18 
years demonstrated its supe- 
riority to contractors and home 
owners. Its elasticity and great 
tensile strength insure perma- 
nence and smoothness of surface. 
In building with ASBESTONE 
you are using the best the 
market affords and at a very 
reasonable price. 

Ask your dealer or write us for 
samples in color tints and pebble 
dashes. Ask for our new 
ASBESTONE book. 


3E 
9 
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HOPE'S 
STEEL CASEMENTS 


THE ORIGINAL AND | 
- PRESENT STANDARD OF 
EXCELLENCE COMBINE 
EVERY NECESSARY GOOD 
| FEATURE 
MAXIMUM LIGHT | 
EASY OPERATION | 
— VENTILATING REGULATION | 
ATTRACTIVE APPEARANCE | 


— WEATHER-PROOF QUALITIES | 
ECONOMICAL COST i 


x — FULL PARTICULARS GLADLY SENT 
103 PARK AVENUE 

NEW YORK CIT Y | 
e — 


— — — 


FRANKLIN R. MULLER, Inc. 


204 Madison Street 
Waukegan, Illinois 


— 
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THERE'S A “TROUBLE-SAVER” STEEL SCAFF 
TO SUIT YOUR PURPOSE = 


HOUR EM NOW FOR CATALOG “C” AND DESCRIPTIVE BULLETINS 
E-SAVERS —SAVE T TIME—LABOR—MATERIAL AND LIFE—and change an every- -job expense ints 


The ET ee a permanent investment. Ad; "T " 
us © irestes 


Carpenter Bracket 


Over 7 Thousand 
successful builders 
are now using our 


“Trouble- 
Saver” 
Steel 
Scaffolds 


We have testimo- 
nials from all 


(Patented) 


“all you claim for 
them" — “‘life-sav- 
ers too" — “the 
handiest things on 
the market 
“great time sav- 
ers" — “rush eight 
dozen more" — 
"rightly named,” 
etc. 


All "Trouble- 
Savers" fold com- 
pactly for cartage 


and storage. 


(Patented) 


Write today fer information. Our absolute guarantee gees with every order. You rum ne risk. You are the ene te be satisfied. 


Manufactured by THE STEEL SCAFFOLDING CO., EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


WEATHERSTRIPS | 


The most economical, moet effective and most durable weatherstrip— 


NO STICKING, NO DUST, NO RATTLING, NO DRAFT 


INSTALLED WITHOUT REMOVING SASH 
Provided with nail holes so that no mistake can be made in the installation. 
. Weatherstrips, instead of weakening the sash, strengthen it. 
Endorsed s the leading architects and builders. Work can be done by any handy man. 
PERMANENT—EASILY AND QUICKLY. INSTALLED 


Installed in the 
Apartment House, 38th Street, near Park Avenme, New York Oit 


Metropolitan Housing Development, Aster! d Corona, Long Island. 
Bu. ary C. irons & Sen f ider 4 mas, Arehl test. Selene Realty Co., Bullders. 
A moat House, 128 park Avenue, nea Vick Hos Apartment House, {ith Street, near 6th Avenas, New York City. 
Dwight P. Robinsen 4 Co., Bullders. Selene Realty Co., Bullders. 
Apartment House, 1158 Fifth Avenue, Now Haia City. Sunnyside Apartments, Corona, Leng Island. 
Dwight P. Robin 4 Co.. Bullder T. C. Desmond & Co., Builders. 
Apartment Hig: 39th Street aud Park Avenue, New Yerk City. Bayonne Housing Development, n 
Sherman Elwood Bullding Corp., Builders. Andrew J. Thomas, Architect and qr 
Apartment House, 160 Henry Street, Brooklyn. Hotel Carell, Journal Square, Jersey Gity. 
White 4 Co., Bullders Hegeman-Harris Co., Bullders. 
Primeeton ina, Prineetom, N. J. Matthews Construction Ce. Balldera. 


M. 
Apartment House, 53 East 66th Street, New York City. 
Turner Construction Ce., Buliders. 

itest and Loo 
Harry 8. Mulliken, ir — * 


Apartment House, 540 West {23rd Street. 
Elks Building, Newark, N. J. MeGee Const. Ce.. Bidrs. Warren 


HOFFBAUER COMPANY, Inc. 
101 Park Avenue, New York City 


ON Telephone - Murray Hi 5374 


La E 
RONZE /AONSTRUCTION 
RINGS COMFORT 


Dealers and Distributors 


Territories are still open for the dis- 
tribution of A. B. C. Metal Weather- 
strips. Adopt our method and you 
can be assured of a satisfied clientele. 
Write today for further data. 


T 
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MECCO SPANISH TILE Unexeelled in simpllelty—eseurity—durability. MECCO METAL SHINGLES 


SHEET METAL 
ROOFING MATERIAL 


For Residences and Other Bulldings Where Arehitectura! 
Beauty and Long Life Are Desired 


When you put a “Meco” '"Mecco' Shingles make an 
Spanish Tile roof on a build- equally st roof; will not 
ing, you ean be sure it will warp, split or e. Especially 
last as long as the structure. attractive to contractors and y 
It will be proof against fire, builders because quickly applied, | 
rain, wind and lightning. It therefore labor-sa . Pour 
will not buckle or split. "The designs, in one size only—10 M 
slight difference in prices is in x 14 in.—packed one square ` 

€" ‘a 


insignificant when compared to the bos, sufficient to sever 
with the beauty and added 100 aq. ft. flat surface. Allow- 
pn that a ''Mecco'" ance for loss in hips and valleys 
roof delivers, 


CURUER 


Fig. 
the side lock (open and elosed) used 
on Mecco Metal Spanish Tile and 
‘Mocco’ Metal Shingles. This is the 
best and most satisfactory lock made. 


THE MOESCHL-EDWARDS CORRUGATING 00. Ine. 1 E t 


227 gives an illustration of "s 


N NA 9 0. Shingle 


Manufesturers of Everything in Sheet Metal Building Materin}—Write fer Catalog and Samples 


LOOK FOR THE 


“SWAN” TRADE MARK 


On Chisels, Bits, Gauges, Augers, 
Draw Knives, Screw — 
Drivers, etc. High 
Grade Mechanics' 
Tools known to all 
good workmen. 


N z Am \ — — — Inquiries Solicited 


THE JAMES SWAN COMPANY, Seymour, Conn. 


Awarded the Medal of Honor on Mechanics' Tools at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 


Keep Busy 
All Winter Long 


The 
Bessler 
Movable 
eer I. jeu. WE. Stairway 


‘Residence, Senator Geo. 8. Nixon, Reno, Nevada. 
Edwards Metal Spanish Tile used on this building. 


RE. EDWARDS 


terlocking Device 
used on Edwards | M al 8 p h Til 
Moar mone and || [Veta] Spanish ine , 


It is wonderful what a re- 
markable transformation takes 
place when an Edwards“ 
Metal roof is properly applied 
to & house—all of the charm 
of the old Spanish Terra 
Cotta Roofing Tile is pre- 
served, even to the eolor. 


l EAN Anv Tim 
place to live in. It helps put the stamp of progressiveness i soU p? Et y e 


The house takes on a new lease of life. It seems a better 


£ CONE | and thrift on a community. An Edwards Metal or Tile Roof 


is a real commercial asset and will bring a better return in 
Fig. 367 | rent or sale. 
Metal Spanish Tile Edwards Metal Roofings made in various styles, to have S 
for main part of the appearance of wood shingles, tile, slate, or any other Right around you are thousands of homes 
reof. roofing effect, and none of these fine artistic effects will cost 


any more than a plain, eommonplace roof. 


All Edwards Metal Koofng is easy to lay—no big expense suffering from lack of TOOM; Show them how 
de a a a E , E Se is 
proof—Heduees Insurance Rates directions show how to install it easily any 
time. There's money in it for you. 


When an Kdwards Roof is laid, it is there to stay. 
Write for details 


The Bessler Movable Stairway Co. 


1901 E. Market Street New York Office: 
Akron, Ohio 103 Park Avenue 


Send for our literature—at explains 


The Edward. ` Co. 
123-443 Eggleston ! 
The World's Le: 

Metal Roofn:. 

Gerages, LR 

te 
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MAKE YOUR OWN BLOCKS 
MAKE MORE MONEY 


Building is daily becoming more highly com- 

titive. The successful builder economizes care- 
uly. Making your own blocks saves you money, 
and you know what goes into them, know they 
are good. 


The Hercules Concrete Block Machine makes any 
and all kinds of blocks; makes stronger blocks 
with less cement, makes two sixteen inch blocks 
at once. The large variety of interchangeable 
plate designs and adjustable parts form many molds 
which produce any desired face, size, or shape. 

€ one machine makes them all! And it is inex- 
pensive; soon pays for itself. 

Buy what you need—add more parts any time, 
as you need them. Tell us your estimated present 
requirements and we will give you price of corre- 
sponding equipment. In any case, write for cata- 
log which tells how and what the machine does and 
explains the "stronger blocks with less cement" 
statement above. 


We also manufacture the Century Cement Bag Cleaner 
Which cleans, counts, and bales the bags in one operation; 
saves cement, freight, time, labor, and bags. 


THE WILLSEA WORKS 
60 BROWNS RACE ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Money makers for dealers and others 
who install them. From their advent 
on the market several years ago Myers 

Self-Oiling Power Pumps have been 
business builders—profit makers for hundreds of dealers, contractors and 
builders who before that time had never sold or installed a power pump 
of any kind but who have since then been just as suc- = 
cessful with them as the experienced dealer, the sea- 
soned engineer or pump expert who had 
long specialized on the distribution of 
power pumps. 

Simplified installation, economy in 
operation, safety and dependability, in 
styles and sizes for a wide range of 
pumping duties, have opened up new 
fields for power pump business and 
have given to every dealer who sells 
pumps numerous opportunities for in- 
stallations which were closed to him 
but a comparatively short time ago. 
We will be glad to send catalog and 
quote. 


THEF.E.MYERS & BNO. 
ASHLAND, OHIO 


TOOL worRKs 


ASHLAND RUM 


A Complete Line of Derricks and Win 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Give Us a Trial 


Write for Circular “N” 


SASGEN DERRICK CO. 


3101 GRAND AVENUE 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
130 WEST 42nd STREET 


Miss the High Priced Rigs 


Takes saws from 6” to 10”. Will take 2 Dado. 


$38.50 | i a 


— 2 8 


TO DEALERS: 
Write for our proposi- 
tion on this fast-selling 


saw. 


BALL BEARING 


With the Kennedy Utility Saw On the Job, You Will Never . 


0 lamp socket and begin work. 
WIII rip pipe. A to 3½ / material. Cuts any angle. Table tilts to 25 
degree angle. take 


judo plates up to 2” width. 
hined. Spindle 1s supported rigidly by two ground 
all parts accurately machin End of spindle bored to take drill chuck, 7 2 


and hardened ball bearings. 


will 
speed and use a saw for cutting metal. 


space Welghs about 50 Ibs, 


, IN dadé..7. ic E 
* saw, and spindle sieeves for use w IRE. Pricm Océ 


RALPH M. KENNEDY, III No. 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. ,/ 


Takes saws from 6” to 10". 9 


is 13 x 22%”, with throat 2 x 10” and will 
t x Made of best grades of iron and steel and 


By exchanging pulleys you ean reduce 


Support emery or sander. Tuis nl 11147 denen 


d 
one 7" isi a FÉ e ! 


Price, Including pulley, two guldes, 


Furnished stp hire with '4 H.P. motor 
f. o. b. Philadelphia. 
f < * 

A \% H.P. motor furnishes sufficient power or Dee è. 
tically all work, but for capacity eutting with 9 or 4 Qe é 
saw we recommend a larger motor, which we ean +, é 
furnish at a saving. Send eheek or money erder amd 8 S 
put the Kennedy to work. Your meney back If you i £P 
don't say it's the best value. Send for the saw ae e 
and let it talk for itself, or mail coupon for full q Cr 
information on this and other models. / VS 4 


aT 
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SC HLUETER 


Owes its popularity to its perfectly balanced 
automatic roller, silent chain, solid one piece 
aluminum dust pan, perfect vacuum system of 
dust collecting, its ability to do six men’s work 
and do it better and the total absence of vibra- 
tion. This sturdy machine requires no ex- 
perienced operator and will surface right up to 
the quarter round without the use of an an edge 
roller. 


A Five Year Guaran- 
tee and a Five Day 
Free Trial offer abso- 
lutely protects the 
purchaser and makes 
owning a SCHLUET- 
ER easy for both large 
and small contractors. 
It will usually pay for 
itself with the profit 
on one large job. 


Write for our 
proposition. 


M.L.SCHLUETER 


223 W. Illinois St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


EACH installation of ALLMETAL will bring 
another—you will be surprised how quickly you can 
build up a profitable and permanent business for 
yourself. 

OUR BOOK OF INSTRUCTION explains the 
work thoroughly. 

WE fill and ship all orders within 24 hours after 
reaching us, thereby eliminating any delay in starting 
your work. 


SF E COUPON 
ALLMETAL WEAT' 
225 W. Illia- 

Geatlemen :— . send me literature and samples. 
NAME ....... . ncm 
ADDRESS ss. %%% 
OITY....-- STATE. 
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TOCKOLITH 


You will find few notable structures 

. where the iron, steel or other metal 
work has not received a priming coat 
of "R.LW." Tockolith—the patented 
portland cement gray paint—and a 
finishing coat of "R.LW." Damp- 
Resisting Paint. 


There's a scientific RI. W.“ Product 
for each purpose of surface protection. 
Patented* 


Write to Dept. E for information. 


Technical and Scientific Paint and Varnish Makers 
110 EAST 43ND STREET, NEW YORE 
Opposite the Grand Central Terminal 
Works: Long Island City, N. Y. 


STEEL POLES 


Worthy of the Stars and Stripes 


The flag that has weathered 
storm and strife should be 
held aloft by a pole which, 
too, can meet every call 
upon its calibre. Continu- 
ous taper welded poles are 
designed for every monu- 
mental project. Other 
types for other purposes. 
We will submit sketch to 
meet any requirements. 


Write for Catalog today. 
Give full details for in- 
stallation sketch and pro- 
posal. 


The Pole and 
Tube Works 


Inc. 
Exclusive 
Pole Specialists 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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| The Phoenix Phone 
Cabinet 


IT IS: 


A WALL NICHE 
BEAUTIFUL 
DECORATIVE 
UP-TO-DATE 
OUT-OF-THE-WAY 
PRACTICAL 
CONVENIENT 

A PROTECTOR 

A BELL BOX CASE 


(Conceals the Bell 
Box) 


; - . Endorsed by Architects, Contractors and Home Owners. 
For Hotels, Apartment Houses, Homes 
and Offices 
PHOENIX CABINET COMPANY, INC. 


419 Union Building Syracuse, N. Y. 


*PULLMANIZE YOUR WINDOWS" 


Over 6,000,000 
Pullman Sash Balances 
in use, afact that gives 
them an assured standing 
of practicability, reliability 
and durabihty 
On the Market for over 30 Years 
Installations witha record of more 


then 25 Years of continuous Satisfactory 
service proves thea nealing ovalitres 


Sash Balances 


with the . 
New Tape Hook 


Sold on a ten year Guarah tee 
Free illustrated Catalogue full of modern 
window operating information on request 


Pullman Mfg.Co. 


235 South Ave, 
Rochester, NW. 


This new Tape Hook makes 
4 possible to fasten or un- 
fasten the tape from the 
sash while sash is in place. 
No fussing with the stop; 
mo mars or scratches; no 
refinishing; no lost time. 


? - | 
If It’s Daylight— 
Wherever the need for extra measure of day- 
light, there will be found a 3-WAY product 


to supply the need. Made in the forms that 
are easiest for contractors to install. 


STORE FRONT TRANSOMS 


3 Way-Luxfer Prism Panels 
Lux Lens Diffusing Tile 


SIDEWALK LIGHTS 


Simplex Fresnel Slabs 
Armored Glass Slabs 
3-Way Simplex Slabs 


SKYLIGHTS 


Steelead 

3-Way Ridge Ventilating 
Simplex Concrete Slabs 
Armored Wired Glass 


We have complete Bulletins on these different construc- 
tions. If interested in MORE DAYLIGHT, ask for 
the ones you want. 


American 3 Way-Luxfer Prism Co. 


1300 S. 55th Ct. 358-368 Webster Avenue 
Cicero, Illinofs Long Island City, N. Y. 


METAL WEATHERSTRIPS 
"Ouistrib All the Others” 


AGENTS 
WANTED! 


The rr in your territory for “Ceco 

Metal Weatherstrips" is your real business 

opportunity. Get it 

does. Today thousands of men are mak- 

ing big money as our weatherstrip agents 

and you can do the same. Right now 

millions of dollars are being spent for 

building and the weatherstrip business is 

good. 

Two Profits on Every Job—One on Original 
Sale, One on Installation 

The Ceco Rib Strip illustrated here 

has many features and selling 

points; Eliminates Drafts; makes 

windows slide easily; deadens out- 

a side noises; keeps out dust, rain 

and snow. 

Mail coupon today and start in making real money for 

yourself and family. 
— ——— —— —"—-) — — 


CONCRETE ENGINEERING COMPANY, 
Dept. 31-12, 1926 So. Sind Ave., 

Chicago, lll. 

Without obligation to me please send > 
your Ceco Metal-weatherstrip agenc 


fore some one else 


tailed information on i 


Name 


f 
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MORE CASH- 


LESS LABOR 


prices 
mean real savings in 


profits for years 
less back breaking labor. 
Write for 
CRESCENT and 
Tile Moulds, Catalog 11 and 


Bulletin 33. 
Brick Machines, hand, foot and 


er, Catalog 32. 
Bull-dog Batch Mixers, Cata- 
log 37. 
Bull-dog Tilter Mixer, Bulletin 


43. : 
Power Block Tampers, Bulletin 


ME. P 
„ 


THE CRESCENT UNIVERSAL WOOD 
WORKER continues to give complete and 
lasting satisfaction wherever used and you may 
buy the CRESCENT with the full confidence 
that the machine will come up to your highest 


expectations in every Way. 


Send today for special circular giving 
complete description and illustration. 


The Crescent Machine Company 


206 Main Street Leetonia, Ohio, U. S. A. 


36. 
' CRESCENT Continuous Mixers, 
Catalog 10. 


Raber and Lang Mfg. Co. 
gz9 Mill St., 


a | lx Kendallville, Ind. 


LS 


HANDLE. LOCKED ON BUTTRESSED COIL SPRING 
NEVER COMES LOOSE. 3 TIP. NEVER KNOWN TO BREAK. 


FORSTNER 
BITS 


INDESTRUCTIBLE @ 
SPRING STEEL BAR 


WW Mik 
ee 


© © 

PROVIDED WITH FEET ALL CASTINGS ARE ‘MECHANISM OF 
STANDS UPRIGHT ON CERTIFIED MALLEABLE REAR JAW FULLY ENCLOSED 
THE BENCH. IRON. MACHINE. MOULDED NO PROJECTING CATCHES. 


BLACK BROS. 
Clamps — Tools That Pay 


big dividends in any shop. Waste 
lumber of all kinds salvaged by 
gluing to usable dimensions. Big- 
gest woodworking industries do 
it, why not you? Catalog No. 1 

covers complete line of clamps, 


glue heaters, etc. 


A Complete Set 
of Tools in 


One 


A Truly 
Remarkable 
Tool 


for smooth, round, oval or square 
boring, scroll and twist work. Takes 
but little practice to put this tool to many 
varied uses such as core boxes, fine and delicate 
patterns, veneers, screen work, scalloping fancy 
twist columns, newels, ribbon molding and mortising. Just 
the thing for cabinet makers, carpenters and woodworkers. 
Write for dealers’ proposition. 


The PROGRESSIVE MFG. CO. 


TORRINGTON, CONN. 


THE BLACK BROS. CO. 


Box 107 MENDOTA, ILL. 
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Peerless Dome Dampers 
insure perfect fireplaces 


lace, 
heat, el work in building 
and insure a perfect draft at all times. 
stock of dome dampers, grates, ash 
fire trimmings. Immediate ship- 


Hornet Mantel Co. 


1145A Market St. - St. Louis, Mo. 


Hand-dipped is the best 
Galvanized Shingle made 


Then there is the other kind, 
stamped from sheets which 
come already Galvanized. 


—We make both kinds and we 
will be glad to send prices dnd 
discounts; also our booklet 
"Concerning That Roof." 


jj Cortright Metal Roofing Co. 


50 North 23rd Street 
Philadelphia 


528 South Clark Street 
Chicago 
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ESTIMATORS TIME SAVER 


Map Measure, watch patterm. With 
by pressing knob shown in illustration. 
inches and inches. Second circle records fest up 


THE PEERLESS BLUE PRINT CO. 
841-347 Fifth Avenue 


“= = REN PT Ae — 
LES CABINEIS 
and MIRROR 


rt oW-Mhite Steel 


pam t= Liss | Soy gy $25 
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Rapp & Rapp, Architects. 

In the Windemere— East 
THE fine New Windemere- East Hotel, 

Chicago, is equipped with Hess snow- 
white steel cabinets. The artistic design, 
the beauty of the snow-white enamel, and the 
durability of the pressed steel construction are 
rapidly making the Hess the favorite medicine 
cabinet for high grade hotels, apartments, and 
office buildings. 
See Sweets’ Index; or write for illustrated 


"Cabinet and Mirror" catalogue. 


HESS WARMING & VENTILATING CO. - 
Makers of Hess Welded Steel Furnaces. 
1201 S. Western Avenue, Chicago 


SPRING 


ARE Th 


Your dealer handles them, get 
New Catalog 47, you need it. 


BOMMER SPRING 


Manafacturers 


HINGE COMPANY 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Made in Painted Ti 
We offer you an oppo 
Write for Agency pro 


National Sheet Metal Roofing 


hower— 


Curtainless 


A sound investment 


Dollar for dollar of invest 
ment the Kenney hower 
will make a building more 
attractive to the buyer or 
renter than any other single 
item. 

A HOME 1$ JUDGED 

BATHROOMS 


The Kenney 5 


People are 
fast forming a new 
daily shower 
in clean 


water 


EVERY BATHROOM 
NEEDS ITS SHOWER 


"Seas, 


PROVEN SUPERIORITY 
Kenney Showers 


Curtginiess Showers 
r. over head 


Write for booklet "Your. Bathroom with 
the Kenney er," which will aid you 
in selecting the better kind of shower. 


The Kenney - Cutting Product Corp. 


8 
507 FIFTH AVE. Dept. BA NEW YORK 


NL 


339 Grand Street 
Jersey City, N. J. 


USE yRIMM 'S GAL-COR WIRE LATHING FOR 


USE 


PERMANENCY 


Write for New Lathing boohlet No. 81-B. 


(BUFFALO. WIRE WORKS e. 


Formerly SCHEELERS SONS 


44 TERRACE 


Branch Office and Warehouse: 


Established 1869 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
9-11 South 7th St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
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shape or form. 
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THIS WISSLER PATENTED LEVEL 


AT A SPECIAL LOW PRICE FOR ONE MONTH ONLY G 


Write at once for CIRCULAR and FREE TRIAL—TERM S if desired 


A Transit and Level combined. Saves time and mone i i 
3 ) y. Simple and practical—al 

ready for use. It costs you nothing to try it. Full instructions free. Sent on ippidval to 
any established builder—money will be refunded if not entirely satisfactory. 
Beware of imitations. We are the inventors and sol T 

Abu . e own f th 
All infringements are liable to prosecution. ud PME US 
We also manufacture a complete line of Transit d Level i i 
Surveyors Civil Eeee eic teen 925 00 o $ an vels for Architects, Builders, 


WISSLER INSTRUMENT CO,, 672 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


THIS NEW ALUMINUM RULE IS OF A SPECIAL HARDNESS, 
THEREFORE IS DURABLE AND HOLDS ITS SHAPE WELL 


Popular in all work where wood rules are often broken. Light weight, rust proof. Legible sunken black markings. 
Solid brase joints. 
CAN ALSO BE FURNISHED WITH FOLDING END HOOK 
SPECIFY & RULES TO YOUR HARDWARE MAN 


SAGINAW New York 


Send for Catalogue 
Tapes, Rules, Mechanics’ Tools THE [UFKIN [FULE Cu MICH. Windsor, Cam. - 


Clinton Beds that~ 
W,: use space better 
Isid. Ra Wire UT-O-SITE Disappearing Beds roll lightly 


A. a 
t Lath 


Standerd 
Since 1856 


Adapted to all kinds of plain and ornamen- 
tal plastering. 


A glance at the key side of a wall plastered 
om Clinton Wire Lath will show the perfect 
manner in which the plaster surrounds the 
lath. The clinch of the back plaster will so 
cover every wire that it is difficult to detect a 
single strand showing in this perfect key. 


Complete information upon request. 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Corporation 
GENERAL OFFICES 
41 East Forty-second Street, New York 


Worcester Buffalo Philadelphia Cleveland Detroit 
Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 


on porches. So you builders can place Out-O- 
Site Bed Closets entirely without reference to the 
position of the bed in use. Any nook or hallway will 
serve. 
Yet you give buyer or renter better space-value, better 
sleeping comfort and convenience, and “a bed in any 
room, instantly.” 
Full details of Out-O-Site design and construction 
are given in this handsome “Portfolio of Disappear- 


ing Beds.” 
| T SITE 

For Apartments and Dwellings 

q 
J 


18th and-Park Ave. 
St. Louis m your 
“Portfolio of 
Disappear- 
ing Beds.” 


ec299020009990020250092009990209000c€9 
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BOWMAN 


MODERN PLUMBING AND HEATING 
EQUIPMENT 


The preference shown our products by 
architects and builders everywhere is indica- 
tive of the success we have made and the 
years of constant service to the trade. Your 
wishes and requirements will always receive 
our special study and our engineers will help 
you in visualizing the bathroom furnishings, 
plumbing and heating installations. 


Every Contractor Should Have Our 
Complete Catalog. 


BOWMAN SUPPLY & MFG. CO, INC. 
878-892 Progress Street, N. S. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Carries 8 in. Saw. 


Table 20x34 inch. 


. Take it to the job 


P 
Furnished. 195 Iba. net. 
Crated 260 Ibe. 


p» 
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Is rapidly increasing 
as a popular building 
unit. Because of this de- 
mand many Anchor ———— 
equipped brick plants have 1—— — 
been established and are 


LG e mes == | HERCULES ENGINES—Standard Equip- 


—— — | ment on leading makes of Concrete Mixers 


Anchor Brick Machines are 
made in two types, Face- — —— 
Up and Face-Down. Either — 


i 
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For absolute, sure fire reliability under heavy, steady 


—— outfit operates efficiently | — — loads—and for easy starting even in the worst of 

= under power or hand tam- === A : 

Em per. Get the facts on thghe weather—the Hercules is the choice of manufacturers 

—— rene System i Ane p» — who sell their concrete mixing machines with strong 
farther en ee — guarantee of permanent satisfaction. They take no 


= chances on less dependable engines—nor should you. 


Start with a Single Unit 
The price of a dependable Hercules is only a fraction 


N Add as You Grow — 
~ ANCHOR CONCRETE MACH. CO. of what an engine breakdown might cost you. 
= Hercules Engines have the marvelous Wico Magneto—the nearest 


2 535 Dublin Ave., Columbus, Ohio = 
DERE din —— to perfection we have ever known. Simple and never failing, it 


— = f OR - } = delivers a flaming hot spark that starts the Hercules instantly in 
e er — zero weather—and keeps it running without a miss. The Hercules 
ae : Me i — puts a full stop to engine troubles. 

Eom CK AND THE equemenr | THE HERCULES CORPORATION 


—— I ENGINE DIVISION Z EVANSVILLE, IND. 
„ 3 = | —5— 
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Yere ig but one 
RUBEROID 
Look for the 
Man on the Label 


RU-BER-OID 


Roll-roofing 


A Life Time of Service 


you, 
copy of the “Carpenter's 


Read This! 


The RUBEROID Co. 
95 Madison Avenue 
New York City 


Gentlemen: 


We recently shipped you by Express 
several samples of Ruberoid Roofing sal- 
vaged from one of our storage sheds. 
You will note the excellent condition of 
this roofing after thirty years of satis- 
factory service. 

_ During that time we have not spent one 
cent for repairs to this roof and there were 
no leaks when this shed was demolished. 


OGDENSBURG COAL CORPORATION, 
A. BovaRp, Manager. 


* * * * * 9 


The Ruberoid Distributor in your 
town will tell you of local examples 
of Ruberoid service. “Talk over 
Ruberoid Roofing with him. You'll 
find Ruberoid quality of interest 
to you. 


BOVEE 


GENUINE ONLY WHEN STAMPED D. R. BARTON 


Mack Tool Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. sven mating, cert 


FURNACES 28m 


Established 1895 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


More Economical than a Pump 


Penberthy Automatic Cellar Drainers are finding 
favor among contractors who use them instead of 
pumps to drain excavations for buildings and 
ditches, in fact, they can be used wherever water 
accumulates. 

They are easier to install than a pump and require 
no electricity or steam (unless the latter is de- 
sirable) for operation. The only power needed is 
the city water pressure which is usually readily 
available. 

All jobbers sell Penberthy Products. 
Dept. A 


Penberthy Injector Company 


(Established 1866) 
Detroit, Michigan 


1244 Holden Avenue 
Canadian Plant, Windsor, Ont. 


¢ 


Automatic Write to 
Cellar Us for 
Literature 


Drainer 


from 


D. R. Barton 
Tools 


chisels— 
Reproductions of actual photoraphs show two 
a dac wr other after forty years’ hard usage, and 


still in daily service. 
R. Barton Tools to 


i has taught users of D. 
3 length af service. It is the rule rather than 


the exception. iun is 
Machine ves — 
jointer and paper. —.— 
ual 
ng, 


tools for man 


, 
[Ar 


RELIABLE, DURABLE AND ECONOMICAL 


in all sizes, having 20-inch to 36-inch Fire Pots. 
mean oS 5 more than double the size of 
the average furnace. 


= y. Save 40% in Fuel 
SPECIAL TO CONTRACTORS 


speed i ired. 
‘ Very Easy to Install. No Tinner Requ | 
Bovee's Horizontal Wood Write for Full Information and Prices. Furnace 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS, 160 West 8th Street, Waterloo, lowa 
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Good Profits for Masons 
Steady Work 


How to be busy when others are idle? How to keep jobs 


moving and profits coming during the winter months? 
Hundreds of masons are doing this with Everlasbestos Flooring con- 
tracts—with work that is easy to get and keeps coming. 


For Homes and Business Buildings 


You can get good contracts in factory offices, lunch rooms, stores, 
restaurants and public buildings; also in homes for kitchens, bathrooms 
and enclosed. porches. Everlasbestos Floors 
are good looking and comfortable, sanitary 
and have no seams to collect dirt. They are 
the most inexpensive of permanent floors. 


Sure to Please 


Every Everlasbestos Flooring job is a good 

one. Our superior ingredients and ected 

Manual of Instructions for laying insure a 
rfect, pleasing, highly satisfactory floor. 
rite for description and sample. 


EVERLASBESTOS FLOORING CO. 
Dept. D 


Everlasbestos Floor is 
Factory Office. 


95 North St. Rochester, N. Y. 


Laid like cement, “ to %” 
thick. Hardens in 24 hours. Can 
be laid in one piece with cove base 
or walnscot. Bonds with any foun- 
dation. Good man can lay 200 aq. 
ft. per day. Valuable Instruction 
Manual free with order. Colors: 
Red, Buff, Gray. Shipped in bags 
ready for use. Shipping weight 
4% lbs. per sq. foot. 


HAT confidence which 
your clients place in 
you, you must be able to 
place in your instruments. 


" MT B 
f DEN 
" 4 B 


K & E 


are dependable and accurate. From their 
fine optical lenses down to the last screw 
—every part is made at our own factory. 
Hence our unqualified guarantee. 


Illustration shows our No. 5115 Convertible 


BUILDER'S LEVELS 
and TRANSITS 


Level. Details and Price upon application. 
KE! & ESSER CO. 

NEW YORK. General Office and Factories, HOBOKEN, N. J. 
CHICA SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
646-20 5. 0- 30-34 Second St. 6 Natre Dame N. W. 
Dr d Surveying Instruments, Measuring Tapes 


HE Not an Expense 


equ steel bar is twice as strong as Bessemer steel 
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An Investment— 


The quickest and strongest clamps made— 
QUICKEST because movahle jaw locks any- 
where on bar, thus saving screw action. 


STRONGEST because the special analysis 


Standard for years with U. S. Government, 
General Electric Co., Victor Talking Machine 
Co., etc. 


Write for Catalog. 


James L. Taylor Mfg. Co. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


—in Marking? 


Wood—Metal 
Stone—Cement 
Tools—Machinery 


For 37 years we have helped builders 
and contractors solve many a marking 
problem with steel stamps (hand made 
or machine. made), burning brands, 
stencils, and the like. Only the best 
materials are used and skilled workmen 

insure clean-cut, 


neta! Coane able marking devices. Buy 
Badges ‘ 
Name Plates direct from the manu- 
5 Stampe facturer and cut out inter- 
Time Stampe mediate profits. 
Seals 

Ash illustrated folder B- J, which Mats 
Dating Stampe „ items F M. 
Trade Checks moderate prices will interest you. 


The R. D. Swisher Manufacturing Co. 


411-413 S. Clinton Street Chicago, Ilinels 


service- 
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DoritWasteMoney 7:2 [CROPP MIXERS 


Cutting Mort 
theOld-fashion 


Time is wasted cutting mortises by brace and bit or ham- 
mer and chisel. And wasted time means money lost. The 
CHAMPION cuts mortises five times faster, removes pos- 
sibility of spoiling material and does better work. 


Anyone ean operate it. Makes no difference whether the wood be 
hard or seft, end wood or full of knots and dowel pins. It produces 
a clean cut mortise with straight sides, smooth bottom and uniform 
depth, from round hole to 6” slot 14%” wide. Can be used on stock 
14" to %” thickness. Special base for mortising wide stock furnished 

^ on request, Sent complete with choice of 
any two bits (%” to X") $40.00 
f. o. b. factory. Additional bits up to 
1%” furnished at $2.00 each. Year's 
guarantee with each machine. 


Money Back Guarantee 
If not satisfied after ten days’ trial, re- 


turn machine at our expense and get your . , y Yy 
money. You run no risk. Send today! 
Special literature sent free on request. Year In and Year Out 


COLGAN MACHINERY & 

` SUPPLY CO. . A A 

: 212 Hayden Bldg. Columbus, Ohio In the Chicago district more Cropp Mixers are used 
than any other. For sixteen years they have built a 


I * 
This machine does reputation for long service. Why? Because Cropp 
Low Charging Mixers are made for strength and 


the job five times endurance. Liberal charging facilities; fast, thorough 


mixing action; high, rapid discharge, and ample power 


£- aster easier better insure satisfactory service. 
: Send for full details on the New Cropp Models. 
"Territories are open to live distributors" 
B. M. CROPP CO. 


2346 W. Kinzie Street Chicago, Illinois 


Established 1907 


nl 

\ ( | 

l rue When they 
pe ask that question, 


show your custom- 


W ers cardboard models 
of the homes you can d Bi 
build. Prospective home Cash or 7 xa 
owners today want something Easy Terms Complete 
more than plans to examine. 
That's why they will appreciate the 10 Days De 
cardboard models we furnish with our Returne 


plan service. Satisfied 


"Small Homes of Character," our plan book, 
contains 50 fine examples of 4, 5, 6 and 7 room 
homes. For each design, we can supply Plans, 
Specifications, Bills of Materials and Cardboard 
Models that show exactly how the home will look 
when finished. 

Send $1 and get a copy of the plan book, 
“Small Homes of Character.” It has proven 

a paying investment to hundreds of builders. 


Do you need models made up from your 
own plans? We can also supply them. 


We are making a special: offer of 
models for $16.00 for display 


G & B JUNIOR 
CONVERTIBLE LEVEL 


ll other features of a reliable 
15 80 bine. Send for Circular E. 


Powerful Lenses, 
Level and Transit com 


GEIER & BLUHM, INC. 


RIVER and NORTH STS. 


-— m — — — — — — — co 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


TROY, N. Y. 


Geier & Bluhm, Inc., 


N. Y 
e orth Streets, Troy, N. 1. 
j Architectura! but. obligations to me send me full particulars, prices and 
House Planning terms on your Convertible Levels. 
Service Co. . piers ne ood, as PASA E VIR PRA od 
31 So. 18th St. — ˙ E DES PR rT 
Philadelphia „ „ 6 %%% %%% „66 
epa — | f 6 969—9—7—7ç＋.f 
P. O. Box 2128 
—— m 


your gang 
go! 


| EEP them and yourself busy this winter remod- 
eling rooms and houses and installing Concealed 
Beds. 


Families everywhere need more room space—either 
for additional sleeping accommodations or for living 
quarters. You can give them what they want by in- 
stalling Concealed Beds. The cost will be small in 
proportion, but your job profit will be very satisfac- 
tory. 


Winter time idleness is solved by five or six good 
remodeling jobs. Write us for further details and 
the famous Landing the Job" plan, which gives 
you our idea as to how to get thís business. 


CONCEALED BED CORPORATION 


Sole distributors for Marshall & Stearns Co-Holmes Disappearing Bed Ca 
434 Garland Building Chicago, Illinois 


BS" a A Ea ——— —— — we ee ee — 


Galvanoid has made its reputation in 
three great essentials which the public 
has learned to demand. 


FIRMNESS, DURABILITY, 
ATTRACTIVENESS 


Year after year Galvanoid Screen Wire Cloth 
been giving universal satisfaction to archi- 
tects, builders and owners. 

Every roll of Galvanoid is made with extreme 
care, based on long experience. This means, first, 
the proper weaving wire; second, correct weaving, 
and, third, thoroughly galvanizing the fabric 
after it has been woven. 

The American line also includes Painted, Gal- 
vanized, Bronze and Copper Screen Wire Cloth. 49 


| Sold by 
AMERICAN WIRE FABRICS CORP. 
Subsidiary of 
WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL CORP. 
Western Sales Office: 


E N. Y. 208 South LaSalle St., Chicago 
Cleveland Philadelphia Datrolt 


BUILDING AGE asd 
NATIONAL BUILDER 


RIANGLE shaped garage recently 

erected in New York City, used 
McKeown Wood Lattice Truss con- 
struction as roof supports. Spans 
ranging in length from 140' 0" to 
601 OQ", 


McKEOWN BROS. COMPANY, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1894 
CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS 


Builders and Erectors of Wooden Lattice 
and Bowstring Trusses 


112 West Adams Street 21 East 40th Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


WRIGHT RUBBER 
STAIR TREAD 


Especially adapted for 
use in Factories, Ho- 
tels, Buildings, Stores, 
Apartments, Homes and 
anywhere that long 
wear and safety is de- 


sired. 


Wright Rubber Stair Tread is long wearing, 
non-slippery, sanitary, noiseless and attrac- 
tive. May be had either smooth or corrugated 
surface to be used with or without brass nos- 
ing. Any carpenter can install it. Can be 
both cemented and nailed. Comes in 3 foot 
6 inch and 18 inch lengths. Can be applied 
over old as well as new stairs. 
Write for Iliustrated Booklet 


WRIGHT RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. B.A. and N.B. 12 Racine, Wisconsin 
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Costs £x 


essen Bass 
ME ME 
but a 
plete line of Ceramic 


oe Floor Tile and few 
anitary Glazed Wall 

Tile for every purpose. cents a 
Our designs dre un- foot 
usually artistic and 

correctly executed. The quality is 
Lorenzen—the best guarantee a builder 
can get. You can depend upon our 
prices being right. 

Let us estimate on your next job or 
furnish you with an original design. At 
any rate, write for our Catalog No. 200 
on Tiles and Mosaics. A postal will 
bring it and it is invaluable for your 
files. 

Our catalog on Fireplace Furnishings 
the most comprehensive and complete 
catalog showing  Andirons, Firesets, 


Baskets, etc., should also be in your 
files. Write for it when building. 


Chas. F. Lorenzen & Co. 


521-23 W. Monroe St., Chicago, lll. 
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F o r Bathrooms, 
Kitchens, H a 1 l- 
ways, etc. 


We carry a most com- 


Victory High School, Roanoke, III. 
Al. Pillsbury, Architect 


Doric Stippled Brick : 
Brick for Schools 
TIDDPT Te Yet xt: vr 
tans, from a delicate buff I |] | LI JD 51 10 K hav € 
— t mannes cast, through been used very exten- 
e ni j 10 e ans ine E . d 
Be EDARI stan}, AM sively in school construc- 
elevations 


The Dories offer six un 
usual shades of buffs and 


rich browns, to deep pur- 
plish browns and blacks. tion. The slight 
and depressions of the 
pled texture produce a soft 
light-diffusion that greatly 
enhances the natural beauty 
of the brick colors and ob- 
tains enviable architectural 
effects in large wall masses. 


Gothic Stippled Brick stip- 


The Gothica offer beauti 
ful tones of rich browns and 
reds, ranging from dark 
brown or black, through 
light browns and reds to a 
wonderful old rose shade. 


Write Department 55 for 
Doric & Gothic" Brick 


Specify These Bricks 


| STIPPLED 
| BRICK 


Western Brick Company 


Capacity 
ville, Illinois 


Tiles and Mosàics 


One Hundred Million Annuslly 
Dan 
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Folding wood casement windows, hinged together in pairs, but 
not attached to either jamb; providing when set in the position 
shown, an abundance of fresh air without any direct draft. 

Installed to open either in or out, weather tight both ways, 
clean from inside. 

Hoffman Casements are e 


buildings. 
Complete details and information sent upon request. 


ANDREW HOFFMAN MFG. CO. 
929 STEGER BLDG. CHICAGO, ILL. 


ficient windows for all types of 


“They Sell Homes” 
i By Their 


= Economy and 


NO STREAK Registers are GUARANTEED not to 
discolor walls, which assures economy of decorating 
for you and the Home Owner. 

The initial cost is insignificant compared to the sav- 
ing. For example, the usual life of the wall decoration 
is three years and the average cost $18.00 per room, or 
$6.00 per room per year. 

The life of decorations, 
is seven years and the cost per r 
which is a saving of $3.40 per room, 
an 8 room house each year. 

Our guarantee to prevent discoloration assures , 
you of this saving and will sell your homes. y Fd 

Specify the Only No Streak register p Y d 
manufactured because the cost is no ,/ . > P 
more than other registers. en 


Usefal Booklet and Souvenir Mailed ^ 
on Receipt of This Coupon é 


ROCK ISLAND AS AAA 
REGISTER CO. AM e o LY 
Rock Island, Ill. ^^ © C S d 


using NO STREAK Registers, 
oom per year, $2.60, 


or $27.20 for 
P d 
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$5.00 


per set ; NCC a PHA 
DROP FORGED STEEL 


Almost every day—somewhere—you hear or read about a serious 
accident as a result of sliding ladders. A glance at the principle 
of Seaman Safety Brackets will convince you of the worth and 
convenience of a practical protection for any ladder user. 


Write us today. 


SEAMAN SAFET 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


BRACKET 
CORP. 


AIRFACTS CHINA FIXTURES outwear 

fixtures made of tile. Fairfacts Fixtures 

are non-porous and non-absorbent. They 
are unmatched in dignity and grace of line. 


Write for catalog F. Details and specifications 
also appear in Sweet’s Architectural Catalog. 


THE FAIRFACTS CO, INC, Manufacturers 
Dept. J, 234-236 West 14th Street New York City 


Weight 
85 pounds. 
9" cutting 

edge. 

Wri te for 

price 


We will send you 
this machine for 10 
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: Moving and Remodeling Old Buildings 


NS 
N 


SAVE MONEY 
| QN YOUR 


AWNINGS AND 
SHADES 


' CAPITOL WINDOW 
SHADE. ADJUSTER 


This device may be easily and quickly installed on 
your present window shades, as it will enable the 
user to— : 

1—Adjust the shade so that it will eliminate the sun's 

glare, thereby minimizing the necessity for awnings. 

2—Lower the window from the top for ventilation, 

as ee aca. ees, E Ae: Te 
ade. 


$—Obtain privacy by adjusting the shade over the 
lower part of 


the window without darkening the room. 


Caiptal Window Shade Adjusters are now installed 
in several U. S. Government Buildings, Public Schools, 
Office Buildings, Hospitals, Hotels, Residences and 
Apartments. . 


Send $2.50 now for a complete sample, with full 
instructions for installation. 


CAPITAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


P. O. Box 368-B, Penn Ave. Station, Washington, D. C. 


‘Move Houses 


3 [hem 
CARPENTERS 
Make Big Money 
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Bigger profits are made every day by moving old build- 

ings to cheaper lots, remodeling them and selling them : 

instead of wrecking them. When you wreck a building ' 

you get very little money out of it. Buildings that 

are moved, fixed up a bit, bring a good price and big 

ponu Customers are easy to get. Profits are big. 
ouse-moving is made easy with 


LA PLANT CHOATE TRUCKS 


Made of the best Bessemer steel. Will carry heaviest 
loads and last for years Perfect oscillator prevents 
racking of building. Hundreds of users testify 
about the remarkable efficiency and money- 
making features of these trucks. Every 
house-moving contractor should 
investigate this proposition. It 
means big money for you. Let 
us show you how you can make 
100% larger profits. 


La Plant-Choate Mfg., Co 


3114 First Ave. «SS 
CEDAR RAPIDS SS 
IOWA KS 
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China Closet C-700 is a striking ex- 
ample of the economy you'll find in 
Curtis Standardized Woodwork. 

You need only specify the design num- 
ber and it will be delivered to you 
ready for immediate installation. This 
means a saving in your time and the 
surprisingly low cost of this—as 

as all other Curtis Built-in features— 
will please you. 

Let a nearby Curtis dealer tell you 
about the comprehensive service he can 
render. 


THE CURTIS COMPANIES. 
SERVICE BUREAU 
318 South Second St. Clinton, lowa 


: Something You Have 
2 Look! Been Waiting For! 
Blestrie Floor Sanding Machine thet 1s for the 
small apartment house 


CAMPBELL MACHINE 00., ina. 39 Hayward St, P. O. Atlantis, Mess. 


Powerful— 
Portable 


Combination 


Wood Worker 


STRUCTION. 
Quality all through. Send for bulletin. 


TANNEWITZ WORKS 


GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 


* Old Fashioned” Quality 


a Real Adze? 


One that will wear two or three 
times as long as cheap one? If you 


want the best, no question about it, 


get a 


White Adze 
At Your Dealers 
Or, if you have trouble getting one, 
write us for catalogue. 


THE L. & I. J. WHITE CO. 


100 Columbia St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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REG. BS. PAT. OFF, 


CONVERTIBLE LEVEL | 


Munpiez Levels afe Qustybed, built and priced to meet requirements 
average centractor and builder. > 8 = 


T 
NEW YORK BLUE PRINT Yori, CO. 


«jn 
Steel Cabinets 


Here's your greatest value at 
the price. 


General cabinet 


Majestic Steel Cabinet Co. 4209 Belle Plaine Ave., Chicago 
sHousehoid Steel Cabinet Headquarters" 


place 
Considerable care 
should be used in 


making the proper 
selection of furnish- 
ings for your Fire- 
place, which is one 
of the im ^ 
features of every = 


Ne. 3553.14” High. 


Home. . 
We will gladly No. 3553 Andirons, Black finish. 
furnish illustrations Per pair $4.98 


| for th A UT t to be used. 

for the proper equipment to >. 

In sending for this information state size of opes- 
ing and color scheme oí the room. 


l Ne. 10, showing a complete line 
Our catalogue Ne. 2 few T 


f Builders’ H 
[m be seat to you Upon request FREE 


eharee. 


DEALER W ANTED 


DISTRIBUTORS 
9 ASBESTOS © 


“ ARD-O-SITE" sacs 


= 
Batcheller-McConnel Co., Ltd., J 


EXCLUSIVE 
TERR ATS Dept. B, 66-70 B Stree 
ept. D, eaver t, 
PEN 
8 E New York. i 


Without obligation to me please send me detailed in- E 
formation on your **Ardosite"' Asbestos Shingles’ agency B 


proposition. 5 


Town and State... eceveceecsenscensovesesces u 
L. an an am uw um am m m m m a 


— l — on 
ee . 


ip 
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Buildings. 


Like a thermos bottle— 
Warmest in winter, cool- 
est im summer. Fire- 
proof. Everlasting. 


Needs filling only 
Cheapest, best and maet 
perfect way known every twelve hours. 


50% Build The Dent Wall Way 50% ! ee 


the Building World. Self- Feeding by 


Gravity. Steam or 
The reason the most wall Vapor or Hot Water. 


can be built for the least 
D money with = 
forms 
they are STRONG. 
EST —LIGHTEST 
-SIMPLISI and 
most ECT— 
and the price of a complete set can be saved on one small job. HOUSE -HE 


Send fer Literature! 


THEUNIVERSAL CEMENT MOLD COMPANY MOLBY BOILER 


NORTH MILWAUKEE COMPANY 


6 OOD buyers of any article measure its ability to 
hold, during its life in service, the values which 
characterized its particular worth when first put in 
use. Good buyers buy 


PEARL 
WIRE CLOTH 


For Screening Windows, Doors and Porches 


Samson Spot Sash Cord 


Trade Mark Reg. U. 9. Pat. OR. 


Made of extra quality stock, carefully 
inspected and guaranteed free from imper- 
festions of braid or finish. 

Beware of loaded centre cord. Ravel the 
end and look at the cenire. 


Send for Samples and Catalogue 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 


Address Dept. “B” 


The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Company 


New York Georgetown, Conn. Chicago Kansas City 


G & B PEARL is made in two weigh gular and extra 
heavy. The best eR reach dealer in your sells "PEARL" 
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A Combined Builder s Level and Transit 


Spend 2c a Day 
Save $2 a Day 


Prove to yourself that this com- 
bined level and transit will save 
you El & day in time and labor! 
And on its years of ac- 
eua dependable service, the 
cost is less than 3e a day. 


Ask for new catalog and pe 
details of our free trial offer 


Just mention GN-8 


The L. Beckmann Co. 


109 Adams St. 


—AJAX Armstrongs Linoleum 


Old European Roof Slate 


Varying colors, thicknesses and graduations. 
Slate roof suggestions and estimates on re- 


quest. Thirty-five years’ slate experience at 
your service. 


Knickerbocker Slate Corp. 


E. J. JOHNSON, Pres. 
183 EAST 38th STREET, NEW YORK 


Standard Roof Slates, Blackboards, Structural Slate 


j| : oing Metal The ideal, permanent. floor for busi- 
„ US ness and public buildings, residences, 
7 297 Sheathing and and apartments. 
i & 75 Roofing Bi ie 
Vo: Bra cket noleum floors are: 
T EN Decorative Sanitary 
THE Ql 23 Quiet Easy to Clean 
3 l z . Comfortable Easy to Install 
EVER f AFE LLNS A 48-page book of Non-slippery Long Wearing 
VY JNDER NOS ty : instructions on lay- Warm Moderate in Cost 
z CN E ing linoleum free 
Ol fe fhi pA Bon Write for samples, recommendation of 
letterhead. patterns, and names of merchants. 


. Armstrong Cork Company, Linoleum Division, Lancaster, Pa. 
15 Cleveland Heights, Ohio | 
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If you Ne OW to make good money 
be the "Capital-Man" in your city 


as he will handle our standard products which 
are readily salable and in demand by schools, 
office buildings, hospitals, hotels, residences 
and apartments. See our adv., page 238. 


Write us promptly and tell about your busi- 
ness experience and ability, giving business 
references. 


CAPITAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


P. O. Box 368-B Penn Ave., Station, Washington, D. C. 


especially designed for Archi- 
tects, Construction Engineers, 
Contractors and Builders. Up- 
to-date designs, absolutely ac- 
curate and dependable. 


Our “SIMPLEX” Convertible . 


Level can be used as Transit 
or Level on a moments 
change of position of tele- 
scope. ; 

Full line of Drawing Material, 
Drawing Instruments and Blue Print 
Papers. Plans reproduced by every 
known process. Largest Printing 
Equipment. Catalogs free om re- 
quest, 


American Blue Print Paper Co. 
445 Plymouth Court, Chicago, Ill. 


BUILD PERMANENT 


| USE 
ORNAMENTAL WIRE, 


IRON AND BRONZE 


Window Guards Fencing 
Grilles and Wickets Balconies Jail Cells 

Cellar Doors Iron Stairs Iron Grating 
Brass Thresholds Fire Escapes Sidewalk Lights 


n Send for Catalog No. 67 


THE FRED J. MEYERS MFG. CO. 
HAMILTON, OHIO 


Railings 


E ewel Electric Fountains" 


An ideal decoration for the Home, Club 
or Hotel It cools, moistens and purifies 
the air. No water connection ne ; 
it pumps the water over and over a 
Works from any ordinary electric P 
socket. Made the very best materia 
highest workmanship, durable, practical. 
Manufactured in ifferent styles and 
sizes. It is the latest in decorative art 
and adds a tone of refinement wherever 
placed. 


A great many builders and arehiteets 
are our apenn. Send for catalog on Jewel 
Electric fountains and dishwashers. 
JEWEL ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
Dept. N. B., 4505 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago, U. S. A. 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


PANELS FOR DINING ROOMS 


Use Plywood for this work which displays 
all the beauty of the wood and plays up good 
workmanship. Quickly and easily put up. 

Manufactured in all fancy and plain woods 


in any thickness. See your dealer. If he does 
not handle, write us. 


AMERICAN PLYWOOD CORP. 


New London, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of 
Panels of 
Recognized Quality 


Unequalled for balconies, flat roofs, sleeping 
porches, and roof gardens. A specially treated 
fabric that resists dry-rot and mildew and is 
absolutely weatherproof. 


Write for new booklet A 


WHAT IS THE COST? 


Comparatively little, if you use 
our Copper Conductor Pipe and 
Eaves Trough, Copper Nails, 
Elbows, Shoes and Sheet Cop- 
per on your building. Let us 
figure on your requirements. 


Pittsburgh Copper and B': 
Rolling Mills 


Member Copper and Brass Research 
Association 


C. G. HUSSEY & CO. "unen. m. 


Branch Stores in 


CHICAGO 


| Nothing Else" 2». 
is Like it ; 


CON-SER-TEX 
Canvas Roofing 


WM. L. BARRELL CO. OF N. Y., INC. 


50 Leonard Street New York City 


L4 
BUILDING equipped with Federal Metal ‘Weatherstrip 
will show a decreased consumption of fucl, greater 
for ite occupagts and less dirt and noise. 


Plumbing, Heating and Pneumatic 
Waterworks SuppNes at Wholesale 


They will mot leak, rot o7 warp, and will continue 100% efficient 
during the life of the building. It is made in various forms to 
br amy window or door. Allows windows to operate freely, 
chminates riiag. Easily and quickly installed 

* ws 
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When in the market for 
| Plumbing, Heating and 
| Pneumatic Waterworks 
| Supplies and you wish to 


Save 20 to 40% 


ON EVERY ARTICLE 
ORDER FROM US 
Small orders are as carefully 

handled as large ones. 

Only house selling guaranteed 
plumbing and heating supplies 
z^ to all. 

Send for Catalogue 


Ave., Chicago, ill. 


Federal Metal Weatherstrip is à perma- 
nent paying improvement A perma- 


nent addition and improvement to your 
building and increases tbe selling value 
of the house. 


federal Metal Weather Strip Co. 


Manufacturers 
. 3242-1250 Fullerton Avenue Chicago, III. 


Ld 
. Wwe „ 1 
Fuse Water — 


808 S. Kedzie 


B. Karol & Sons Co., 


EDGE-GRAIN! That's Why! 


W Ced: Stained Shing! 
Weal ayes don't 1 1 op curl; Vas et 


and creosote prevene 
WD NN 22265555 fe fier of the 


Fon WoorS NOSjUCNNA-S wood ; the colors last. Be- 
sides they cost $100 to $250 


Stevens Stevens Line and 


Line Level .. Surface Level 
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Patented Nov. 10, 1914 Patent Pending 


GENUINE STEVENS“ 


less per house than weather- 1 
Color samples and boarding. And that’s why 
literature sent om builders and contractors are LINE LEVELS 
request. Write to using them as fast as we 8 
' can produce them. 95 
| See your Hardware dealer or send for circular. Nu 


Weatherbest Stained Shingle Co., Inc. 


145 Main Street North Tonawanda, N. . 
Western Plant: Minnesota Transfer, Minn. 


E. A. STEVENS 


NEWTON FALLS, OHIO 


Box 32 


— 2 — — m 


Lignine (Wood) Carvings—Unbreakable 


Practical 
, Indestructible 
Economical 


While equal to Expensive 
Hand Carvings are MUCH 
CHEAPER. 


Capitals, Pilaster itals, 
lis, Wreaths, Drops. 


SAFE—GROOVE STAIR TREAD 


T absolutely prevents slipping, as the foot always contacts 

with the anti-slip suríace. Lasts for years. Metal and anti- 
- slip wear away gradually, simultaneously. Easily cleaned— 
dirt and debris lodge in the open grooves. Steel, yellow brass 
and white brass base, carborundum or lead filler. The 3 inch 
width is sufficient on little used concrete or pressed steel; 6 to 
9% inch widths are r uired on heavily used stairs. Any de- 
sired width is secured by combining standard sections. Write 
for blue prints of installations or see Sweet's Catalog. . 


The Safety Stair Tread Co., Wooster, O. 


New catolog No. 9 and sample—Free 


ORNAMENTAL PRODUCTS CO. 


$459 14TH AVENUE DETROIT, MICH, U. 8. A. 


/ Y 4 Z D D ‘YW 


Have Comfort and Sanitation 
of City Sewage Disposal 


A Kaustine Super Septic Tank installed in your 
eountry home provides a complete, inexpensive sewage 
disposal system, far superior to cesspool and any 


De end On other type of septic tank. 
Made of Armco Ingot Iron—coated inside and out 
$ with Hermastic Enamel, the Kaustine Super Septie 


Tank will outlast the building it serves and requires 
practically no attention. Easily installed. 
Plans Furnished Free by our Engineering 
Dept. Your local plumber can supply Kaus- 


Xa %%% V /i 7 22 N | | 


Beaver Wall Board tine equipment: 

. "rite today fo Free Book! No. 
Beaver Vulcanite Roofing Plumber's nans ee: * 
Beaver Plaster Wall Board Kausti 
PI Prod austine Co., Inc. 

aster Products Mfrs. and Sanitation 


Engineers 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Sales Offices: 
Principal Cities 

Canadian Office and 
Factory: Dundas, Ont. 


Also Mfrs. of 
Chemical (Waterless) 
Tollets fer Homes, 

Schools, Factories, Camps. 
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THE BEAVER PRODUCTS CO 
BUFFALO. NEW YORK 
Thorold, Canada Dept. N. Londoa, England 189 
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This Transit Is Built for a 
KOLESCH 


“Builders’ ” Transit 


is designed for Builders, Archi- 
tects and Construction Engineers, 
for taking angles, leveling foun- 
dations, giving lines and levels 
for buildings, concrete work, 
street and sewer work, etc. Is 
light, accurate and built to last. 


Price, complete, $140 
Send for full particulars. umm 
KOLESCH & CO. f£ 


138 Fulton Street, New York CHIEN 


FACTORY EQUIPMENT 
THE MARKWELL CO. 


178 FRANKLIN ST. 77 STEUART ST. 
: NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


Mitre Cutters 


Brad Driving Devices 
Glue Brushes 


Write for Full Particulars 
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E Hennen's Elastic 
Calling Paste 


Seals ALL joints AIR, DUST 
and water-proof, saves FUEL, 
prevents disfigurement of 
DECORATING, decay of 
SILLS and deterioration of 
MASONRY under windows. 


Write for Information and Prices 


WEATHERPROOF CALKING CO. 
756 Washington Ave., No. Minneapolis, Minn. 


LUTTE VN 


GOOD house is worthy of a 
A food water system. Install 
the Duro Water System and 
guarantee your clients satisfac- 
tory water service over the 
longest period of time. 


"I 
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Write for free Duro Data Boek and 
booklet on Hon to Choose a Water 
System.“ Complete Water Systems 
as low as $79.50 Deen Well Pumps 
$138 and up. F.O.B. Dayton. 
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The Duro Pump & Mfg. Co. 
212 Monument Ave. : 
Dayton, Ohio 


2j as 


Abram Double Action Finishing Tool 


"T hey put a man on his feet." 


The steel float illustrated here is as fine a tool as tbe well-known long- 
bandled trowel. For rough surfacing, for road work, and wherever a hig? 
grade float finish is desired, this float of heavy steel will cut ordinary G»- 
ishing costs seventy-five per cent. 


There is an Abram double-action tool for every type of work. Gend fer 


ABRAM CEMENT TOOL CO. 

$818 Grand River Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
Publishers of "The Finishing Touch." 

i Ra RD Ea Gee 


Straub ont. 


Building Blocks 


Fire- proof, damp-proof, sound- 
proof, great strength and tough- 


ll not b 
masonry ef equal merit and it is 
im competition with frame. 


Arehitests, ocentracters and 
builders are invited te inspect 
any ef our 50 plants. Write 
fer detail iafermation and 
nearest address. 


Responsible parties will be 
licensed to manufacture and sell 
in open territory. 


Crozier-Straub, Inc. WEST es STREET 


TAKE THIS MACHINE 
TO YOUR JOB 
IT I$ REALLY PORTABLE 


Full % H. P. Motor can 
be operated from any 
lamp socket. 


One local contractor just 
advises that his UNION 
combination is saving 
over eight dollars a day. 


Bulletin on Request 


Gallmeyer & Livingston Co. 
384 Straight Ave. S. W. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 


For Accurate Inside or Outside Measurements 


‘Tnterlox 7 | 


i easy-to-handle rule, pensable to carpenters, con- 
Addc b meas- tractors, engineers, mechanics, 
urements. The only rule act- architects and  householders. 
ing as a direct reading inside Sizes 2 to 8 feet. Reasonably 


i ing. No riced. 
A E We also make the "'Master 


Strong and durable. Made of Folding -a perfected folding 
boxwood and solid brass. Indis- rule. l 
: Master Interlox and Master Folding Rules are 
ihe Maie pits rules on the market. Write for 
attractive proposition. 
MASTER RULE MFG. CO. 
$19 East 136th Street, New York 


«LOXO" Compound Level 


A two service instrument Level and Transit —tor 


Builders—Contractors—Architects 


Instantly 
Converts from a 
Level to a simple Transit 
without removing telescope from Wes. 
No other Instrument just like It. 


The patented elutch arrangement makes 
this rapid change possible. 


Li ght—Compact—Reliable 
$75.00 


Equipped with slow motion screw $5.60 
extra. Illustrated Catalogue on Request. 


B. L. Makepeace, Inc. 


Manufacturers 
387 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 
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CALDWELL SASH BALAN CES 


HAVE STOOD THE TEST OF TIME 
UNIFORM MORTISES 


For use in all classes of new work 
Box Frames Unnecessary 


Mortises cut at mill reduce cost of in- 
stalling. They counterbalance sashes 


at any given point and outwear - 
nary weights and cords. Unaffected by 
atmospheric conditions. 


Cheapest method for modernizing old 
windows, as alterations in sashes and 
frames are not necessary. Sashes 
should be weighed before ordering. 


Write for Circular. 


Caldwell Mfg. Company 
5 Jones Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Patent 
Pending 


Clean Profit In 
This Business 


Eventually every merchant must have a 
modern store front. You can meet this de- 
mand with Desco Construction and make a 
clean profit. Our free book describing Desco 
Store Fronts and Desco methods will tell you 
155 to enter this profitable business. Write 
or it. ä 


DETROIT SHOW CASE COMPANY 


1651 Fort Street West Detroit, Michigan 
l (209) 


sm, ELECTRIC WIRING DEVICES feet 


Send for this 
„H&H CATALOGUE 


of Push Switches and Tum- 
bler Switches for houses, 
offices and apartments— 
also Convenience Outlets 
and all latest wiring de- 
vices. The builder's com- 
plete-line book for the 
electri work; helps 
select what the good jobs 
require. Free—certainly! 


THE HART GHEGEMAN MraXo. Hartford, Conn, 


BUILDING AGE and 
NATIONAL BUILDER 


A 
Adjustable Bracket 


Adjustable with a touch 
Every Half Inch 


Immovable Under Any Load 


Write for Samples 


Plating & Mfg. Co. 
1430 So. Talman Avenue, 


“GLOBE” Ventilators are so constructed 
that snow or rain cannot enter. We 
never have had a complaint of “clogging” 
even in severe blizzards. 


„GLOBE“ VENTILATORS 


give perfect, continuous ventila- 
tion with absolute elimination 
of trouble—at least expense- 


For catalog, please write Department L 
GLOBE VENTILATOR CO, TROY,N. Y. 
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REFRIGERATOR 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


You architects and builders know the value of experience. Thirty-four 
years’ experience is built into every McCray refrigerator. It's knowing 
how that makes the difference in quality—McCray is the recognized 
standard for all purposes. Sizes and styles for residences, hotels, 
hospitals, institutions, grocery stores, markets and florist shops. 
Send for latest catalogs for 
your files. 
Free Plans—Send a rough sketch 
of your client's requirements and 
we'll ubmit blue prints of spe- 
elally built equipment when desired. 


McCray Refrigerator Co. 


2464 Lake St. Kendallville, ind. 


Salesrooms $n all Principal 
Cittes 


eens 


THE H. B. IVES CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN, U. 5. A. 


| Manufacturers 
BUILDERS' HARDWARE. 
HIGH GRADE WINDOW and 
DOOR SPECIALTIES 


Write for illustrated folder 


DECEMBER 
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The FASY CHANGE 


Combination 
Storm and Screen Door 


Q Start the New Year Right! 
AS Invest in a “Sterling” Convertible Level 
2* and insure accurate lines and levels. 
Out-of-date methods and 
don't pay—especially 


If your dealer 
can't supply you, 
write us and send 
his name. 


COMBINATION DOOR 
COMPANY 
FOND DULAC . wis, 


| — HELM CONCRETE MIXER 


tG operate and 
Saves time and 


thoroly reliable. It 
prevents mistakes, 
Patented Write Today for Illustrated F 


older “B-22” 
and FREE Pocket Note Book. 


Warren-Knight Co. 


136 N. 12th St. Philadelphia 
We Repair and Adjust Transits and Levels of ALL Makes 
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, The Helm Improved 
Never Wear Out (sult of years of 


Practical, first hand 
experience, It has 
been thoroughly 
tested in our own 
plant and in actual 
use by a large num- 
er of our custom- 
ers and has proven 
ts efficienoy, econ- 
"ny in operation, 
ong life and de. 
scndability. 

nd for ear 
en briek aad bene 
machines and mixers. 


The Helm Brick 


Machine Co. 
189 Mitchell Street 
Cadillac, Mleh. 


SEDGWICK 
Hand Power 


LEVATORS and 
DUMB WAITERS 


Standard Sises in Stock 
Special Dumb Waiters, 4 Days 
Special Elevators, 10 Days 


Write for Catalog 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 


156 West 15th St. New York 


WITH THE 
The Most 


e. 
Economical 4A VR ; 
Thousa Mi 2 A ha. 
nds of enthusiastic l AND FLAGWpoLE BA 2 
f peri that the yra : 
ELECTRIC ROTARY MA- 


AAT E . ea U* y À ‘ Nr . 

„ s -ALE DESIGNS, 
CHINE 1s the MOST ECO- e ows A mE ME S 255 
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Sandpapering Disc 


^ 


* 
users dave proven by years : 


* i» 
fix 2 


c | ^ 
Ie 
UOS TELA . ) 
on the market, „ te N. EE “we d 
For sandpa- because it will do different 14 à = 
pering and kinds of work requiring sev- s cds s = 
refinishing eral machines of other makes. ag PEST ROTARY EXHAUST 
wood floors Is successfully used in small aa id dm Bey oe 
old or new. Guarters as well as large tene . 


areas. Simple to operate, zx "c 33 1 d AT OR 
St ely Posed out, oe * TEs 
an D cally 00 -ptoo! * : f 
Rub Holder win produce a finish superior Catalogue of 


Attachment to sny other machine. Write 


14 inches in 
diameter 


weather vanes ſor Chimneys, Barns, Chicken Houses, 
for information. 


in colors àg u^ & Factories, etc. 
e, i v QA? Ne Increases draft, prevents down draft, 
For surtacing Electric Rotary Ventilator 8 4 
s ud ca ing Machine Company produces vacuum by rotation, 
saic, terrazzo, 3827-A W. Lake St. 


se. CHICAGO, III. C0., 208 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 


YOU CAN DO YOUR FLOORSU 
THE TRIPLE “A” SPRING DRIVEN" 


a thoroughly practical machine for all c 
It’s a big money maker for the SPECIALTY F 


lasae 
BUILDING CON TRACTOR—a¢ 
standard prices one man can do from $35.00 to $50.00 worth of work per day. ; 
Sold on easy Payments—you can 


— 


THE U. S. CHAMPION CONCRETE TILE 


UTIFUL aad DURABLE—elthough a VERY ECONOMICAL roofing material. It is 
EASY TO MAKE AND EASY TO LAY, giving real service in every respect. 
The pertect design and quality of this roofing and the rapid operation of our tile 
machinery justifies the satisfaction the roofing tile manufacture is giving our many customers. 
If you are looking for a profitable business our free booklet on roofing tile manufacture 
will interest you. 


Write today for our Circular and Bulletin 


L. HANSEN COMPANY 3617 East 23rd St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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All Apartments in the famous Watkins Plan, Pittsburgh, Pa., embody Expansion Products. 


Be Known as a "Crackproof Builder? M: 


HOSE Contractors, Builders, Realtors, sion” Base Screed, Flashing, and Casings, M 
and Architects who have adopted Milcor are Patented. Their expanded metal | 
| Methods for insuring crackproof, firesafe wings permit mortar to key through and of "E 
walls are establishing a valuable reputation form a permanent: bond with the wall base. of qu 

| for themselves. You'll find it pays. Send for samples and our 64-page Data of 
Milcor “Expansion” Metal Corner Beads Book, "The Milcor Manual”— Use the tim 
(for both inner and outer angles), "Expan- coupon on next page. mmm, 
| MILWAUKEE CORRUGATING COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. branc 
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Alphabetical List of Advertisers 
(See Also Classified List in Manufacturers’ Literature, Pages 186, 188, 190, 192, 194, 196, 198, 200, 202, 204, 206) 
This index is an editorial feature, maintained for the convenience of readers. It is not a part of the 
advertiser's contract, and Buritpinc AcE assumes no responsibility to advertisers for its correctness. 
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All Huber Bros.’ Dwellings, Syracuse, N. Y., are built with Expansion“ Products. 


Make Sure that the Trim is Neutral 


ILCOR “Expansion” Metal Casings 

are now ache vogue. The neutrality 
of “Expansion” Casing adds a rare tone 
of quiet refinement to rooms. Regardless 
of the style or finish of the furniture, this 
trim is always in harmony. Mahogany 
trim, for instance, is not pleasing with oak 
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furniture, but "Expansion" trim harmo- 
P 
nizes with any furniture. 


In addition to that, "Expansion" Casing 
permits important savings and is firesafe, 


sanitary, crackproof, permanent. Investi- 
gate mail the coupon. 


Branches: — Kansas City, LaCrosse, Minneapolis, Chicago, Little Rock, Boston 
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“EXPANSION” 


METAL CASINGS 


DUPRE ROTA ER CUTER EOREGEEUSEREGRSORGSESES SESS REGRESS 


Milwaukee Corrugating Co., Milwaukee, Wis, 
Gentlemen: Please send withput cost or obligation, 


the irems checked below: 


[ ] Actual Samples [] The Milcor Manual on 


Metal Lath, etc. [ ] The Milcor Guide on 
Metal Roofing, etc. 


Name 
Address 
City and State 


Line of Business 
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Garage doors hung on Slidetite 
slide and fold away from the snow 


Old-fashioned swinging garage doors, which are never satisfactory, be- 
come even more troublesome when cold weather arrives. Not only are 
they easily blocked by ‘ce and drifted snow, but they are always being 
slammed and banged about by wintry winds. 


Doors hung on S/idetite Garage Door Hardware have none of these dis- 
A advantages. They slide inside, away from ice and snow, and fold flat 
against the wall where the wind can't possibly get at them. 


Your Copy , Slidetite equipped doors slide smoothly on a faultless track. As sticking and 
Before building anothergarage, sagging 1s impossible, a child can open or close them. Yet they fit the open- 


or remodeling an old one, send i hen closed, securely sealing the garage a ainst the weather. 
for a copy of Catalo; J-20. Js ng snugly hid cu Eus y B N g g 


ea Bx uA e. DEAD years of use have proved S/idetite to be the only practical door-hang 
for architects builders. Slide- ing System for openings of any width up to thirty feet. Even for doorways 
fite is sold by leadinghardware of this extreme width, S/rdetzte proves a clear, postless opening. 


Slum ber dealers everywhere. 


by 0 | Chicago 
Boston 10 a S = 1 cox’ Q. Minneapolis 
` a “ASH a nger forcany Door that Slides 3 
Š Cincinnati AURORA, ILLINOIS.U.S.A. Los Angeles 
Indianapoli F isco 
i 8 2 RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN Co., LTD. PEE 


Winnipeg LONDON, ONT. Montreal 
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* Sell Everyone of 
* These Store Fronts in 


. 


i i 1 More than 300,000 merchants are being 
— 4 told every month of the superior qual- 


8 ities of Kawneer Solid Copper Store 

i Fronts. Thousands and thousands of 
them are serving merchants satisfactorily 
on most every business street. Why not 
cash 1n on this publicity and leadership? 
Kawneer store front work is easy and 
profitable. Let us tell you more about it. 


* 
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Fill out and mail the coupon today. 
Just pin it to your letterhead. 


awneer 


SOLID COPPER 


STORE FRONTS 
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dU AR. — — — RES 7 |: 1525 Front Street 
PERGHH Re TMENSOWEAR iB. 1 -: Niles, «Michigan 
— iius ee i D 8 N | Please send me Book 

"ne sumam D TT AAA N of Designs.“ 
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You cut $1.50 to $2.00 per square right off the laying 
cost when you lay the big Safekote 


300 to 1" JUMBO SHINGLES 


only 276 shingles to the square 


(against 424 standard individuals to the square) 


—and what’s more than that, you put up a roof that your 
owner will always thank you for, because the Safekote 
“300 to 1," supreme of all asphalt shingles, is a tough, 
strong all-rag fellow, guaranteed for 15 years. 


Safekote “300 to 1” weighs 300 lbs. to the square—55 
pounds heavier than the average. “300 to 1” measures 
10"x1534", which, laying 5" to the weather, gives com- 
plete triple coverage. Shades, Red, Green, Blue-Black. 
Underwriters label Class C. 


Send for samples and particulars. 


Safepack Mills, 727 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 


Read why 
this ~~ 
300 tol 

Shingle is 

cheaper to lay 
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more # than 
ROOFINGS 


Show the owner *'Triple-Sheath" Building Paper 
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